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PREFACE. 


SiKCE  the  poblicatioQ  of  the  second  rolunie  of  Mr.  Wjubbteb's 
'^Speechss/'  his  Coogressional  career  has  been  brought  to  a  close. 
Having  been  invited  by  the  lamented  Hakrison  to  take  a  pkce  in 
bis  Cabinet,  Mr.  Webster  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  February,  1841,  and,  on  the  6th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
ability  and  success  with  which  he  has  conducted  the  foreign  affidrs 
of  the  country,  in  this  new  sphere  of  public  service,  need  no  remaik 
The  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  negotia- 
ted by  him  and  Lord  Ashburton,  has  been  too  recently  proclaimed ' 
to  require  to  be  recalled  to  any  body's  remembrance.  Ratified,  on 
our  side  of  the  ocean,  by  four  fifths  of  the  Senate,  without  distmc- 
tioD  of  party,  it  has  been  hailed  by  the  whole  People  as  an  honor- 
able and  highly  advantageous  settlement  of  controversies  by  which 
the  Peace  of  the  Nation  had  long  been  endangered.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Publishers,  at  a  future  day,  to  collect  into  a  volume  the 
State  Papeis  of  Mr.  Webster  on  tlie  subject  of  this  Treaty,  and  on 
other  subjects  which  he  may  have  been  called  on  to  treat  m  the  sta- 
tion which  he  now  occupies.  In  the  mean  time,  they  have  thought 
that  they  should  render  an  acceptable  service  to  the  Public  by  com- 
pleting the  series  of  Mr.  Webster's  "  Speeches,"  delivered  in  the 
Senate  and  before  the  People,  previously  to  his  entering  upon  Exec 
utive  office.  With  this  view,  the  present  volume  has  been  prepared. 
In  submitting  it  to  the  Country,  the  Publishers  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  connect  in  a  permanent  form  with  Mr.  Webster's 
Works,  the  following  just  vindication  of  his  political  course  and  char- 
acter fiom  charges  which  the  wantonness  of  party  warfare  has  too 
often  arrayed  against  him :  — 
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MR.  WEBSTER  AND  HIS  REVILERS. 

[from  the  KATIORAL  IRTELLIOKBCBR  of  APRIL  24,  1841.] 

It  is  the  practice  of  demagogues,  in  all  free  goveminents,  to  seek  the 
direction  of  public  opinion,  by  keeping  alive  old  prejudices,  or  exciting 
new  ones.  In  no  country  has  this  artifice  been  more  freely  or  fre- 
quently resorted  to  than  in  our  own,  nor  by  any  party  in  it  so  system- 
atically and  intolerantly  as  by  that  which  has  sprung  up  of  late  years, 
and  assumed  to  itself  the  name  of  Democratic^  but  which,  so  far  from 
possessing  the  elements  of  true  and  enlightened  democracy,  is  imbued 
and  guided  by  the  very  spirit  of  despotism.  Let  any  man  have  labored 
as  long  or  as  signally  as  he  may  in  support  of  the  rights  of  his  country, 
of  the  national  prosperity,  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  public  liberty,  — 
let  his  whole  career  have  been  marked  by  public  usefulness,  and  his 
patriotism  be  as  unblemished  as  the  sun,  —  these  shall  all  weigh  as 
nothing  in  the  scale,  if  he  stand  in  the  way  of  disappointed  office-seek- 
ers, or  of  ambitious  and  aspiring  partisans.  Can  nothing  better  be 
found  to  serve  the  ends  of  party  rancor,  he  shall,  though  he  be  patriot- 
ism and  purity  personified,  be  hunted  down  and  sacrificed,  without 
scruple  or  remorse,  to  superannuated  prejudices,  or  mere  political 
abstractions.  There  is  not  one  among  the  men  whose  names  adorn 
the  annals  of  our  country,  who  has  suffered  more  from  this  species  of 
injustice  than  the  present  Secretary  of  State.  This  emment  citizen, 
whose  name,  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  sheds  a  lustre 
on  the  fame  of  his  country,  is  at  home  assailed  with  all  the  malevo- 
lence of  an  intolerant  faction,  on  the  score  of  political  incidents  which 
took  place  before  one  half  of  our  readers  were  bom,  and  which,  what- 
ever were  their  merit,  ought,  afler  such  a  lapse  of  time,  to  be  consid- 
ered, upon  any  fair  construction,  as  barred,  by  the  statute  of  limitations, 
from  any  title  to  a  place  in  political  controversies  of  the  present  day. 
We  had  occasion  to  say  the  same  thing  not  much  more  than  six  months 
ago,  when  an  assault  of  this  sort  was  made,  and  justly  rebuked  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Webster's  visit  to  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. Nor  was  it  any  new  opinion  of  ours ;  for  it  was,  upon  an 
occasion  whi9h  then  offered,  expressed  with  equal  confidence  six  years 
ago,  and  has  been  entertained  by  us,  with  the  same  earnestness  of  con- 
viction, more  than  twenty  years  gone  by.  It  is  preposterous  to  be  rip- 
ping up  any  man's  life  for  thirt}'  or  forty  years,  to  discover  whetlier,  at 
some  time  or  other,  he  has  not  differed  in  opinion  from  some  other  man 
or  men  who  have  long  since  gone  down  to  the  home  of  all  the  living. 


afsinsi  ezeentiiig  the  Uwi.  He  wu  u  ready  to  defend  the  country  u  the 
wannest  patriot ;  and  we  have  seen  it  stated,  what  is  no  doubt  true,  that  when 
Portsmouth,  the  town  in  which  he  then  lived,  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of 
an  immediate  attack  by  the  enemy,  he  was  placed,  on  the  nomination  of  John 
Langdon,  at  the  head  of  a  committee  raised  for  its  defence. 

In  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  21st  March,  1838,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
challenged  that  gentleman  to  show  that  he  ever  gave  an  unpatriotic  vote,  during 
the  war  or  tt  any  other  time.  He  admitted  that,  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  had  pre- 
ferred to  carry  on  the  war  with  England  on  the  ocean,  and  bad  indicated  that 
preference  by  his  votes,  as  had  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others.  It  is  well  known  that, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  has  served  with  Mr.  Webster  for 
nearly  thirty  years  in  Congress,  and  who  well  knew  what  his  votes  were  during 
the  war,  was  perfectly  silent  when  this  challenge  was  made. 

VII.  "  He  also  voted  against  a  bill  to  provide  additional  revenae  for  the  suoport  of 
the  Govenunant  and  the  public  credit,  and  also  against  an  appropriation  for  rebuilding 
the  Capitol,  which  had  been  destroyea  by  the  enemy." 

The  answer  given  to  the  fourth  charge  is  the  answer  to  the  seventh,  except 
that  under  the  seventh  head  is  contained,  also,  a  very  disingenuous  charge — that 
Mr.  Webster  voted  against  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  rebu'dding  of  the  Capitol  after 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

The  uniaimess  and  falsity  of  thb  charge  are  shown  by  an  examination  of  the 
record.  The  Journal  shows  the  following  legislation  in  respect  to  rebuilding  the 
Capitol.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  domestic 
calamity,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  in  1814,  until  the  J5tli 
day  of  October.  On  the  26th  of  September,  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  a  distin- 
guished  friend  oTthe  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  moved  for  a  committee  '*  to 
inquire  into  th|iezpediency  of  removing  the  seat  of  Cvovemment,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  to  a  place  of  better  security  and  less  inconvenience."  The 
motion  prevailed ;  ayes  72,  noes  51.  This  was  not  a  party  vote,  as  the  record 
shows. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  committee  reported  "'  that  it  was  inexpedient,  at  this 
time,  to  remove  the  seat  of  Government ;"  but  Mr.  Fisk  himself  moved  to  amend 
the  report  by  striking  out  the  word  "  tne3cped»«ii<,"  and  substituting  "expedient** 
On  this  motion  the  vote  |tood  68  to  68,  and  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Cheves)  declaring 
himself  for  the  amendment,  it  was  adopted,  and  the  amended  resolution  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

October  4.  The  order  of  the  day  on  this  subject  being  called  for,  Mr.  New- 
ton moved  its  indefinite  postponement.  This  was  negatived;  yeas  61,  nays  77;. 
and  not  a  party  vote,  as  the  Journal  shows. 

October  6.  The  report  of  the  committee,  having  been  reported  back  to  the 
House  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  was  taken  up ;  and  on  the 
question  to  agree  to  it,  the  vote  stood,  ayes  72,  and  71  noes.  So  the  report  recom- 
mending the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Washington  to  some  more 
convenient  place  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bilK 

October  13.  Mr.  Fisk  reported  a  bill  for  the  temporary  removal  of  the  seat 
of  Government.  \ 

On  the  15th  of  October,  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  for  that 
session,  and  on  this  day  the  question  was  taken  upon  a  motion  to  reject  the  bill, 
and  it  was  negatived,  ayes  76,  noes  79,  Mr.  Webster  voting  in  the  negative ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  voted  against  the  rejection  of  a  bill,  brought  in  by  a  leading  friend 
of  the  Administration,  and  on  which  there  had  been  in  no  stage  of  it  a  party 
Tote,  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Washington. 
VOL.   III.  2 
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The  Wn,  not  being  rejected,  wa«  read  «  second  time,  wad  eommnted  to  t  Com- 
mittee of  tke  Whole  Houae.  Being  reputed  back  from  tlie  committee  to  the 
Houae,  it  was  moTed  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  a  section  which  proTided 
that  the  President's  House  and  the  Capitol  should  be  rebuilt  on  their  former  sites 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  which  was  rejected  without  a  diTision. 

In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  bill  had  been  amended,  and  one  of  tlm 
amendments  was  to  name  the  place  to  which  the  Government  should  be  removed. 
(The  place  does  not  appear  upon  the  Journal,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania.)  The  question  then  being  put  upon  Ae  engrossment  of 
the  bill,  it  passed  in  the  negative ;  ayes  74,  noes  83.  And  so  the  bill  was  lost. 
Mr.  Webster  voted  in  the  affirmative.  This  was  not  a  party  vote ;  the  Northern 
men  generally  voted  to  remove  the  Government  to  Lancaster,  and  the  Southern 
were  against  it. 

The  next  proceeding  that  appears  upon  this  subject  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  October,  when  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  (whom  Mr.  Jefferson  called  the  resid- 
uary legatee  of  all  the  federalism  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia,)  moved  for  a  commit- 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  rebuilding  the  President's  House  and  the 
Capitol,  and  the  necessary  expense  for  that  purpose.  The  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed without  objection,  and  a  committee  appointed,  which  reported  on  the  Slst  of 
November;  and  on  that  day  Mr.  Lewis  obtoined  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  making 
an  appropriation  for  repairing  or  rebuilding  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  further  proceedings  took  place  in  the  House  in 
regard  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis ;  but  on  the  8th  of  Jebruary,  a  bill 
from  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  rebuildmg  of  the  President's  House  and  tlie 
Capitol  being  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was 
moved  that  no  part  of  the  money  should  be  expended  until  the  President  laid 
before  Congress  a  report  stating  the  principles  upon  which  tli^ Capitol,  Presi- 
dent's House,  and  the  Post-Office  should  be  rebuilt,  with  an  estiftite  of  the  cost. 
This  motion  was  rejected.  Then  Mr.  Stanford,  of  North  Carolina,  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Administration,  moved  *»  that  the  bill  be  recommitted,  with 
instructions  to  report  such  change  and  plan  of  construction  of  the  public  build- 
ings as  shall  comport  with  the  convenience  of  the  Government."  This  motion 
was  lost.  Mr.  Eppes,  of  Virginia,  as  appears  by  his  vote,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  money  ought  not  to  be  voted  without  some  kind  of  change  in  the  old  plan  of 
construction,  nor  without  some  plan  being  laid  before  the  House  to  show  what 
the  construction  was  to  be,  and  the  expense  of  it.  Mr.  Webster  was  of  this 
opinion  also ;  and  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  there  were  67  yeas  and  55  nays, 
and  the  bill  passed.  Mr.  Webster  voted  in  the  negative,  and  this  is  the  crime 
he  is  accused  of  Mr.  Eppes,  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  House,  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  voted  with  him.  Mr.  Farrow,  of  South 
Carolina,  voted  with  him.  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Virginia  j  Mr.  Udree,  of  Pennsylvania ', 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Murfree,  of 
North  Carolina ;  Mr.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina  j  Mr.  Conard,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  Mr.  Stanford,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  other  stanch  Democrats,  voted  vfUh 
Mr.  Webster ;  and  many  of  Mr.  Webster's  political  friends  voted  for  the  bill. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  no  party  proceeding,  and  there  was  no  party  vote  on  it ; 
and  all  that  can  be  made  of  it  is,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  not  willing  to  vote  away 
the  money  of  the  people  until  he  knew  how  it  was  to  be  laid  out  and  expended, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Eppes. 

Every  public  man  knows,  all  fur-minded  men  admit,  that  justice  can  be 
done  to  no  man  by  picking  out  a  vote  here  and  a  vote  there,  and  publishing 
them  without  their  proper  connection,  without  accurately  stating  the  occasion^ 
and  without  giving  the  reason  on  which  they  were  founded. 
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BaraeveiiDf  ^forts  of  this  kind  hare  been  made  agunst  Mr.  Web- 
ster many  times,  and  by  difierent  hands,  but  thus  ftir  without  success. 
The  way  in  which  Mr.  Webster  has  himself  met  them  may  be  learned 
by  the  foUowinf  extmcls  from  his  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
<m  the  23d  Maich,  1888:  — 

**Biity  mXf  bsfore  attemptiiig  that,  he  [Mr.  Calhoim]  has  somethaoig  aloe  to 
flij.  ife  hajd  prepared^  it  MeniB,  to  dnw  cooapariaons  himaelf.  He  had  intend- 
ed to  wkj  aQia^uii^,  if  time  had  allowed,  upon  our  raepeetive  opinions  and  eon- 
duot  i&  regaid  to  the  war.  If  tioM  had  alk>wed!  Sir,  time  doee  allow — time 
BiWt  allow.  A  foneral  zeoMxfc  of  thai  kind  ought  not  to  be,  cannot  be,  left -to 
ptednce  iU  cAbet,  when  thai  efieet  is  obvioualy  intended  to  be  un&Torable. 
Why  did  the  gentleman  aUade  lo  my  TOtes,  or  my  opinions,  respecting  the  war, 
at  all,  mless  hn  had  sometiiing  to  say  ?  Does  he  wish  to  leave  an  undefined 
ivpnsnon  thai  enmething  was  dene,  or  ssmething  said  by  me,  not  now  CKptblB 
of  de&nce  or  jnstififlalioa  ^  something  not  reeonoilable  with  troe  patriotism  f  He 
means  thai,  or  nothing^.  And  now,  sir,  lei  him  bring  the  matter  forth ;  let  him 
take  the  responnbifily  of  the  aeensaiion ;  leihim  state  his  fkets.  I  am  here,  thi« 
di^»  to  answer.  New  is  the  time,  and  now  is  the  how.  I  think  we  read,  sir, 
thai  one  of  the  good  spirits  wenld  not  bring  against  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind 
a  railing  aecnaatien ;  and  whai  is  railing  bat  general  reproach — an  imputation 
vithoot  ftei,  tnnn,  or  carcnmstanoe .»  Sir,  I  caU  foe  particulars.  The  gentleman 
knows  my  whole  coochiei  well :  indeed,  the  Journals  show  it  all,  from  the  mo- 
aaeni  I  earns  into  Gong^em  tiU  the  peace.  If  I  have  done,  then,  sir,  any  thing 
unpatriotic,  a»y  thing  which,  as  &r  aa  kve  of  country  goes,  will  not  bear  com- 
pansott  with  his  er  any  man*s  oondnot,  let  it  now  be  stated.  Give  me  the  ftci, 
the  time,  tbe  maniwr.  He  speaks  of  the  war;  that  which  is  called  the  late  war, 
ihongh  ii  is  nam  iwenty-fitfe  years  sinoe  it  terminated.  He  would  leave  an 
impression  thai  I  opposed  it.  How  f  I  was  not  in  Congvem  when  war  was 
deolued,  nor  in  poUio  life,  any  where.  1  was  pursuing  my  profession,  and  keep- 
11^  eompmiy  with  jndgea,  sherifi,  and  jurors,  and  plaintiffii  and  defendants.  If 
I  had  been  in  Congfesa,  and  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  heering  the  honorable 
gent&aman'e  speeches^  fi»r  all  1  can  say,  I  might  have  concurred  with  him.  But 
I  was  not  in  puhbe  life.  I  nerer  had  been  fev  a  single  hour,  and  was  in  no  situ- 
eAioB,  thewlaie,  to  oppose  or  support  the  declaration  of  wax.  I  am  q»eaking  to 
the  heii  sir^  and  if  the  gentleman  has  any  fact,  let  us  know  it. 

^  Well,  sir,  I  came  into  OmgrMs  during  the  war.  I  found  it  waged  and 
n^iping.  And  what  did  I  do  here  to  oppose  it  ?  Look  to  the  Journals.  Let  the 
heaorable  gentleman  tax  his  memory.  Bring  up  any  thiog,  if  there  be  any  thing 
to  bring  itp^-  not  showing  error  of  opinion,  but  showing  want  of  loyalty  or  fidel- 
ity to  the  Qonntry.  I  did  not  agree  to  all  that  was  proposed,  nor  did  the  honor- 
able gentleman.    I  did  not  approve  €»f  every  measure,  nor  did  he. 

^  "ne  war  had  been  preceded  by  the  restrictive  system  and  the  embargo.  As 
a  private  individual,  I  certainly  did  not  think  well  of  these  measures.  It  appeared 
to  me  the  embargo  annoyed  us  as  much  as  our  enemies,  while  it  destroyed  the 
basinem  and  cramped  the  spirits  of  the  people. 

^  In  this  opinion,  I  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  the  gentleman  was 
himsulf  of  the  same  opinion.  He  told  us  the  other  day,  as  a  proof  of  his  independ- 
enee  of  pevtf  on  great  questions,  that  he  differed  with  his  friends  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  embargo.  He  was  decidedly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  it.  It  fbr- 
niahea,  ia  bis  jadgment,  therefbre,  no  imputation,  either  on  my  patriotism  or  the 
ieCmypolitiealopinioiis,thatIwasopposedtoitalso.    I  mean  opposed 
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■horaii  lor  the  proteetlon  of  our  own  eoftati  and  o«r  own  haibon;  1  wm 
lor  giving  play  to  its  gallant  and  bnining  spirit ;  fbr  allowing  it  to  go  ibrtli  upon 
tbe  seas,  and  enoottnter,  on  an  open  and  an  e^inal  field,  whatever  the  prondeat 
•r  the  bravest  of  the  enem)r  oould  bring  against  it.  I  knew  the  character  of  its 
officers,  and  the  spirit  of  its  seamen ;  and  1  knew  that,  in  their  hands,  though 
the  flag  of  the  eountty  might  go  down  to  the  bottom,  while  they  went  with  it, 
yet  that  it  ooold  neter  be  dishonored  or  diiigraeed. 

"Since  she  was  our  enemy — and  a  most  poweHul  enemy-— I  Was  for 
touching  her,  if  we  eould,  in  the  very  apple  of  her  eye ;  for  reaching  the  high- 
est feather  in  her  cap ;  for  clutching  at  the  very  brij^test  jewel  in  her  crown. 
There  seemed  te  me  to  be  a  peeiidilv  propriety  in  all  this,  as  tbfe  war  was  under- 
taken for  the  redress  of  maritime  iiqwies  ak>Ae.  It  was  a  wat  declared  for  Ae0 
trade  and  sailon'  rights.  The  ocean,  thenefiife,  was  the  proper  theatre  for 
deciding  this  conteOTcrsy  with  our  enemy,  and  on  that  theatre  my  ardent  wish 
was,  that  our  own  power  should  be  concentrated  to  the  utmost. 

M  So  much,  sir,  for  the  war,  and  for  my  oonduet  and  opinions  as  connected 
with  it.  And,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  recur  to  this  subject  often,  or  ever,  unless 
indispensably  neoesaary,  I  repeat  the  demand  for  any  charge,  my  accusation, 
any  allegation  whatever,  that  throws  me  behind  the  hodoraUe  gentleman,  or 
behind  any  other  man,  in  honor,  in  fidelity,  in  devoted  love  to  that  country  in 
which  I  was  boni,  which  has  honored  me,  and  which  1  serve.  I,  who  seldom 
deal  in  defiance,  now,  here,  in  my  place,  boldly  defy  the  honorable  member  to 
put  hjB  insinuation  in  the  feim  of  a  chatge^  and  to  support  that  ehar<**  ^t*  -»« 
proof  whatevi'T," 
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REMARKS 

MADE  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  BANGOR,  MAINE,  AUGUST  25,  I8S5. 


Di^iuifo  a  yisit  to  Mainei  in  the  ■ammer  of  1835,  on  buginew  connected  with 
his  profemion,  Mr.  Webster  was  at  Bangor,  where  he  partook  of  a  collation  with 
many  of  the  citizens.  There  were  so  manj.  more  people,  however,  anzioos  to 
■ee  and  hear  him  than  could  be  accommodated  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel,  that, 
after  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  balcony,  where, 
after  thanking  the  company  for  their  hospitality,  and  their  manifestation  of  re- 
gard, he  addressed  the  assembly  as  follows :  — • 

Hating  occasioD  to  come  bto  the  State,  on  professional  business, 
I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  this  city,  the 
growmg  magnitude  and  importance  ol  which  have  recently  attracted 
90  much  general  notice.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  see  around  me 
ample  proofs  of  the  correctness  oi  those  favorable  representations 
which  have  gone  abroad.  Your  city,  gentlemen,  has  undoubtedly 
experienced  an  extraordinary  growth ;  and  it  is  a  growth,  I  think, 
which  there  is  reason  to  hope  is  not  unnatural,  or  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  eminent  advantages  of  the  place.  It  so  happened, 
that,  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  I  came  to  this  spot,  attracted  by  that 
favorable  position,  which  the  slightest  glance  on  the  map  must  satisfy 
every  one  that  it  occupies.  It  b  near  the  head  of  tide  water,  on  a 
river  which  brings  to  it  from  the  sea  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  largest  vessels  of  war,  and  whose  branches,  uniting 
here,  from  great  distances  above,  traverse,  in  their  course,  extensive 
tracts,  now  covered  with  valuable  productions  of  the  forest,  and  capa- 
ble, most  of  them,  of  profitable  agricultural  cultivation.  But  at  the 
period  I  speak  of,  the  time  had  not  come  ibr  the  proper  develop- 
noent  and  display  of  these  advantages.  Neither  the  place  itself,  nor 
the  country,  was  then  ready.  A  U)Dg  course  of  commercial  restric- 
tions and  embargo,  and  a  foreign  war,  were  yet  to  be  gone  through, 
before  the  local  advant^es  of  such  a  spot  could  be  exhibited  or  en- 
joyed, or  the  country  would  be  in  a  condition  to  create  an  active 
demand  for  its  main  products. 

I  believe  sonoe  twelve  or  twenty  houses  were  all  that  Bangor  could 
enumerate,  when  I  was  in  it  before ;  and  I  remember  to  have  crossed 
the  stream,  which  now  divides  your  fair  city,  on  some  floating  logs* 
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(or  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  former  friend  and  neighbor,  who  had  just 
then  settled  here,  a  gentleman  always  most  respectable,  and  now 
venerable  for  his  age  and  his  character,  whom  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  among  you  to-day,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  Gentlemen,  that  while  the  local  advantages  of 
a  noble  river,  and  of  a  large  surrounding  country,  may  be  justly  con* 
sidered  as  the  original  spring  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  city, 
the  current  of  this  prosperity  has,  nevertheless,  been  put  in  motion, 
enlarged  and  impelled,  by  the  general  progress  of  improvement,  and 
growth  of  wealth  throughout  the  whole  country. 

At  the  period  of  my  former  visit,  there  was,  of  course,  neither 
Rail-road  nor  Steam-boat,  nor  Canal,  to  favor  communication  ;  nor 
do  I  recollect  that  any  public  or  stage  coach  came  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  town. 

Internal  Improvement  has  been  the  great  agent  of  so  favorable 
a  change ;  and  so  blended  are  our  interests,  that  the  general  activity, 
which  exists  elsewhere,  supported  and  stimulated  by  Internal  Im- 
provement, pervades  and  benefits  even  those  portions  of  the  country 
which  are  locally  remote  from  the  immediate  scene  of  the  main 
operations  of  this  Improvement.  Whatever  promotes  communica- 
tion —  whatsoever  extends  general  business  —  whatsoever  encour- 
ages enterprise,  or  whatsoever  advances  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  other  States,  must  have  a  plain,  direct,  and  powerful 
bearmg  on  your  own  prosperity.  In  truth,  there  is  no  town  in  the 
Union,  whose  hopes  can  be  more  directly  staked  on  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  than  this  rising  city.  If  any  thing  should  in- 
terrupt the  general  operations  of  business,  —  if  commercial  embar- 
rassment, foreign  war,  pecuniary  derangement,  domestic  dissension, 
or  any  other  causes,  were  to  arrest  the  general  progress  of  the  public 
welfare,  all  must  see,  with  what  a  blasting  and  withering  effect  such 
a  course  must  operate  on  Bangor. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  often  taken  occasion  to  say,  what  circum- 
stances may  render  it  proper  now  to  repeat,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  a  new  era,  in  my  judgment,  had  opened  in  the  United  States. 
A  new  career  then  lay  before  us.  At  peace  ourselves  with  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  those  nations,  too,  at  peace  with  one  another, 
and  the  leading  civilized  States  of  the  world  no  longer  allowing  that 
commerce  which  had  been  the  rich  harvest  of  our  neutrality,  in  the 
midst  of  former  wars,  but  all  now  coming  forward  to  exercise  their  \ 
own  rights,  in  sharing  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  world,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  plain,  that  while  our  commerce  was  still  to 
be  fostered  with  the  most  zealous  care,  yet  quite  a  new  view  of 
things  was  presented  to  us,  in  regard  to  our  internal  pursuits  and 
concerns.  The  works  of  peace,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  had  become 
our  duties.     A  hostile  exterior,  a  front  of  brass,  and  an  arm  of  iron, 
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all  Dccessary  in  the  just  defence  of  the  countiy  against  foreign  ag- 
gression, naturally  gave  place,  in  a  change  of  circumstances,  to  the 
attitude,  the  objects,  and  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Our  true  interest, 
as  I  thought,  was  to  explore  our  own  resources,  to  call  forth  and 
encourage  labor  and  enterprise  upon  internal  objects,  to  multiply  the 
sources  of  employment  and  comfort  at  home,  and  to  unite  the  coun- 
try by  ties  of  intercourse,  commerce,  beneBts,  and  prosperity,  in  all 
parts,  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of  political  association.  And  it  appeared 
to  me  that  Government  itself  clearly  possessed  the  power,  and  was 
as  clearly  charged  with  the  duty  of  helping  on,  in  various  ways,  this 
great  business  of  Internal  Improvement.  I  have,  therefore,  steadily 
supported  all  measures,  directed  to  that  end,  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  within  the  just  power  of  the  Gravemment,  and  to  be  practica- 
ble within  the  limits  of  reasonable  expenditure.  And  if  any  one 
would  judge  how  far  the  fostering  of  this  spirit  has  been  bene6cial  to 
the  country,  let  him  compare  its  state  at  this  moment,  with  its  con- 
ditbn  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war ;  and  let  him  then  say 
how  much  of  all  that  has  been  added  to  national  wealth,  and  national 
strength,  and  to  individual  prosperity  and  happiness,  has  been  the 
fair  result  of  Internal  Improvement. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  ^our  pleasure  to  give  utterance  to  senti- 
ments, expressing  approbation  of  my  humble  efforts,  on  several  occa- 
sions, in  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  of  those  eflbrts,  except  that  they  have  been 
honestly  intended.  The  country  sees  no  reason,  I  trust,  to  suppose 
that  on  those  occasions  I  have  taken  counsel  of  any  thing  but  a  deep  ^ 
sense  of  duty.  I  have,  on  some  occasions,  felt  myself  called  on  to 
maintain  my  opinions,  in  opposition  to  power,  to  place,  to  official  in- 
fluence, and  to  overwhelming  personal  popularity.  I  have  thought 
it  my  imperative  duty  ,to  put  forth  my  most  earnest  efforts  to  main- 
tain what  I  considered  to  be  the  just  powers  of  the  Government, 
when  it  appeared  to  me  that  those  to  whom  its  administration  was 
intrusted  were  countenancing  opinions  inevitably  tending  to  its 
destruction.  And  I  have,  with  far  more  pleasure,  on  other  occa- 
sions, supported  the  constituted  authorities,  when  I  have  deemed 
their  measures  to  be  called  for,  by  a  regard  to  its  preservation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Gentlemen,  has  appeared 
to  me  to  have  been  formed  and  adopted  for  two  grand  objects.  The 
first  is  the  union  of  the  States.  It  is  the  bond  of  that  union,  and 
it  states  and  defines  its  terms.  Who  can  speak,  in  terms  warm 
enough  and  high  enough,  of  its  importance  in  this  respect,  or  the 
admirable  wisdom  with  which  it  is  formed  ?  Or  who,  when  he  shall 
have  stated  its  past  benefits  and  blessings  to  those  States,  most  strong- 
ly, will  venture  to  say,  that  he  has  yet  done  it  justice?  For  one,  I 
am  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that  if  this  bond  of  Union  were 
disBolved,  any  other  tie,  uniting  all  the  States,  would  take  its  place 
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fix*  geoentioDs  to  come.  It  requires  no  commoa  skill,  it  is  no  piece 
of  ordioanr  political  jouraey-wonc,  to  fonn  a  system,  which  shall  hold 
together  tour-and-tweoty  separate  State  sovereignties,  the  line  of 
whose  united  territories  runs  down  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  from 
New  Brunswick  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  whose  connected 
breadth  stretches  from  the  sea  far  beyond  the  Mississippi*  Nor  are 
ail  times,  or  all  occasions,  suited  to  such  great  operations.  It  is  only 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  only  when  greatr  men 
are  called  on  to  meet  great  exigencies,  only  once  in  centuries,  that 
such  fortunate  political  results  are  attained.  Whoever,  therefore, 
undervalues  this  National  Union,  whoever  depreciates  it,  whoever 
accustoms  himself  to  consider  how  the  people  mi^bt  get  on  without 
it,  appears  to  me  to  encourage  sentiments  subversive  of  the  founda* 
tions  of  our  prosperity. 

It  is  true  that  those  twenty«*four  States  are,  more  or  less,  different 
in  climate,  productions,  and  local  pursuits.  There  are  planting 
States,  grain-growing  Sutes,  manufacturing  States,  and  coouneroial 
States.  But  those  several  interests,  if  not  identical,  are  not,  there* 
fore,  inconristent  and  hostile.  Far  from  it.  They  unite,  on  Jthe 
contrary,  to  promote  an  aggregate  result  of  unrivalled  national  bap* 
piness.    It  is  not  precisely  a  case  in  whidi 

"  All  natare's  dtflferenoe  keeps  all  nature's  peace ;  *' 

but  it  b,  precisely,  a  case  in  which  variety  of  climate  and  condition, 
and  diversities  of  pursuits  and  productions,  all  unite  to  exhibit  one 
harmonious,  grand,  and  magnificent  whole,  to  which  the  worid  may 
be  proudly  challenged  to  show  an  equal.  In  my  opinion,  no  man, 
in  any  comer  of  any  one  of  those  States,  can  stand  up  and  declare, 
that  be  is  less  prosperous,  or  less  happy,  than  if  the  General  Govern* 
ment  bad  never  existed.  And  entertaining  these  sentiments,  and 
feeling  their  force  most  deeply,  I  feel  it  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
good  citizen,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  to  follow  the  admonition 
of  Washington,  and  to  cherish  that  Union  which  makes  us  one  peo* 
pie.  I  most  earnestly  deprecate,  therefore,  whatever  occurs,  in  the 
Government  or  out  of  it,  calculated  to  endanger  the  Union,  or  disturb 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests. 

Another  object  of  the  Constitution  1  take  to  be  such  as  is  com- 
mon to  all  written  Constitutions  of  Free  Governments ;  that  is,  to  fix 
limits  to  delegated  authority,. or,  in  other  words,  to  impose  constitu- 
tional restraints  on  political  power.  Some,  who  esteem  themselves 
Republicans,  seem  to  think  no  other  security  for  public  liberty 
necessary,  than  a  provision  for  a  popular  choice  of  rulers.  If  politi* 
cal  power  be  delegated  power,  they  entertain  little  fear  of  its  being 
abused.  The  people's  servants  and  favorites,  they  think,  may  be 
safely  trusted.  Our  fathers,  certainly,  were  not  of  this  school. 
They  sought  to  make  assurance  doubly  sore,  by  providing,  in  the 
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first  place,  (or  the  election  of  political  agents  by  the  people  them- 
selvesy  at  short  intervals,  and,  in  the  next  place,  by  prescribing  con- 
stitutional restraints  on  all  branches  of  this  delegated  autiiority.  It 
is  not  among  the  ciicumstances  of  the  times,  most  ominous  for  good, 
that  a  diminished  estimate  appears  to  be  placed  on  those  constitu- 
tional securities.  A  disposition  b  but  too  prevalent  to  substitute 
perscmal  confidence  for  le^l  restraint ;  to  put  trust  m  men  rather 
than  in  principles ;  and  this  disposition  being  strongest,  as  it  most 
obviously  is,  whenever  party  spirit  prevails  to  the  greatest  excess, 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  fears  are  entertained  of  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  tending  strongly  to  an  unlimited,  if  it  be  but  an  elective, 
Government. 

Surely,  Gentlemen,  surely  this  Government  can  go  through  no 
such  change.  Long  before  that  change  could  take  place,  the  Con- 
stitutbn  would  be  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  Union  of  the  States 
become  matter  of  past  history.  '  To  the  Union,  therefore,  as  well  as 
to  cii^l  liberty,  to  every  interest  which  we  enjoy  and  value,  to  all 
that  makes  us  proud  of  our  country,  or  our  country  lovely  in  our 
own  eyes,  or  dear  to  our  own  hearts,  nothing  can  be  more  repug- 
nant, nothing  more  hostile,  nothing  more  directly  destructive  than 
excessive,  unlimited,  unconstitutk>nal  confidence  in  men ;  nothing 
worse  than  the  doctnne  that  official  agent?  may  interpret  the  public 
w3I  in  their  own  way,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ; 
or  that  they  may  set  up  anv  thing  for  the  declaration  of  that  will 
except  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  themselves ;  or  that  any  pub- 
lic officer,  hiffh  or  low,  should  undertake  to  constitute  himself,  or  to 
call  himself^  Bepre$eiUativ€  ofthepeopUy  except  so  far  as  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  create  and  denominate  him  such  represen- 
tative. There  is  no  usurpation  so  dangerous  as  that  which  comes 
in  the  borrowed  name  of  the  people.  If,  fiom  some  other  authority, 
or  other  source,  prerogatives  be  attempted  to  be  enforced  upon  the 
people,  they  naturally  oppose  and  resist  it.  It  is  an  open  enem^, 
and  they  can  easily  subaue  it  But  that  which  professes  to  act,  m 
their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  authority,  that  which  calls  itself 
their  servant,  although  it  exercises  their  power  without  legal  right 
or  constitutional  sanction,  requires  something  more  of  vigilance  to 
detect,  and  something  more  of  stera  patriotism  to  repress ;  and  if  it 
be  not,  seasonably,  both  detected  and  repressed,  then  the  Republic 
is  already  in  the  downward  path  of  those  which  have  gone  before  it. 

I  hold,  thereibre.  Gentlemen,  that  a  strict  submission,  by  every 
branch  of  the  Government,  to  the  limitations  and  restraints  of  the 
Constitution,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  all  security  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty ;  and  that  no  one  can  be  a  true  and  intelligent  friend 
of  that  liberty,  who  will  consent  that  any  man  in  public  station, 
whatever  he  may  think  of  the  honesty  of  his  motives,  shall  exercise 
or  enact  an  authority  above  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.    What- 
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ever  GofeminenC  ia  not  a  Oovernment  of  Laws,  k  t  despocismy  let 
it  be  celled  what  it  mav. 

Gentlemeii,  in  the  cucumstances  which  suROuiid  uSy  I  ought  not 
to  detain  you  looger.  Let  us  hope  ibr  the  best,  in  behalf  of  tUs 
great  and  happy  country,  and  of  our  glorious  Constitutioo.  Indeed, 
Gvendemen,  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  country  is  so 
young,  so  fresh,  so  strong  and  vigorous,  that  it  can  bear  a  great  deal 
of  bad  govemment.  It  can  take  an  enocmous  bad  of  official  mis- 
management  on  its  shoulders,  and  yet  so  ahead.  Like  the  vessel 
impelled  by  steam,  it  can  move  forward,  not  only  without  other  than 
the  ordinary  means,  but  even  when  those  means  oppose  it,  it  can 
make  its  way  in  defiance  of  the  elements,  and  -» 

'<  Againat  the  wind,  agaiBst  the  tide, 
Bull  steady,  with  ui  upnght  keel. ' 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  the  country  cannot  stand* 
It  cannot  stand  an^  sb^k  of  civil  liberty,  or  any  disruption  of  the 
Union.  Should  either  of  these  happen,  the  vessel  of  tne  State  will 
have  no  longer  either  steerage  or  motion.  She  will  Ue  on  the  bil- 
lows helpless  and  hofieless ;  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  the 
^enemies  of  free  institutions,  and  an  object  of  indescribable  grief  to 
all  their  friends. 

Gentlemeni  I  oBhr  as  a  sentiment  far  the  occasion  -—  Civil  Lib- 
erty: Its  only  securi^  is  in  Constituoonal  restraint  on  poUtbal 
pover. 


SPEECH 

ore  RECBivmo  a  vase  prom  cmzENs  or  Bonroif, 

OCTOBER  12,  1835. 


A  LABGX  namber  of  the  Gitixens  of  BoeUm  being  desirous  to  offer  Mr.  Web- 
iter  eome  enduring  testfanoiiy  of  theb  girstitade  fiir  hie  lerticee  in  CoagreM»  «<I 
more  etpeeially  for  hie  defence  of  the  Conetitntion  daring  the  <nrieii  of  NuUifioa- 
tion,  a  Committee  was  nieed,  in  the  spring  of  1896,  to  procure  A  pieM  of  plftt* 
which  should  be  worthy  of  such  an  object  By  their  direction^  and  more  par* 
tioularly  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  their  number  — the  late  GsOftOl 
W.  Brihnsh,  to  whose  taste  and  skill  the  Committee  were  deeply  indebted  for  the 
selection  of  the  model  and  the  arrangement  of  the  devices-^  the  beautifiil  Yase, 
now  well  known  throughoat  the  country  as  the  'Wkbitxr,  Yasb  was  pff«i> 
paied  at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Lows,  &  Ball,  in  Boston.  AHer  il 
was  finished,  the  Committee  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  wiA  both  of  the 
snmerons  subseribers,  and  of  the  public  generally,  to  witness  the  ceremonies  and 
Itoiir  the  leatrks  by  whieh  its  presentation  nught  be  aceompanitd.  It  was  ac- 
eerdlngly  pivsented  to  Mr.  Webster  in  the  presence  of  three  or  fonr  thousand 
spectators  assembled  at  the  Odeon  on  the  erening  of  the  I9th  of  Oetober.  Thn 
Vase  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  ooveied  with  an  American  Flag,  and  ooulaiaed 
on  ita  fiont  the  following  inscription :  — 

PtESENTBD  TO 

DANI£L  WEBSTER, 
THE  DEFENDER  OP  THE  CONSTITDTIOW, 

BT   THX    CtTIIBHS    OV    BOiTOV, 

OeL  la,  1835. 

Mr.  Zachabiah  Jbllisov,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  opened  the  Meet- 
hig  with  the  ibllowlng  remarks:  ^ 

Feixow  CiTisAiis:  ThefKends  of  the  Hoa  Daniel  Webstef  in  Ihisdtf, 
oooceiring  the  proprieQr  of  giving  that  gentleman  an  ttxpfesBioii  of  the  hiffh 
ortimation  in  which  the^  hold  his  pablic  servicea,  and  wisbing  dso  to  ten^ 
lifan  a  testimonial  of  their  regnnl  for  his  moral  worth  and  social  virtttes,  called 
t  meeting  of  consultation  on  the  rabject,  some  months  since,  at  which  a 
conmiittee  was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  procure  a  saitable  piece  of 
pUte,  to  be  presented  to  nim  in  their  behalf,  before  his  official  duty  should 
again  require  his  departcnre  hence  fbr  the  seat  of  government  In  obediMM 
to  their  inetractbnay  thai  committee  have  procured,  fh>m  the  haiida  of  the 
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most  skilfiil  artists  in  this  country,  the  piece  of  plate  I  now  hare  the  honor 
to  exhibit  to  you. 

They  have  now  called  their  constituents  toother,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting this  Vase  in  their  presence.  Had  the  Committee  consulted  the 
wishes  only  tof  the  gentleman  for  whom  it  is  intended,  this  presentation 
might,  perhaps,  have  taken  place  in  a  more  private  or  less  imposing  manner; 
but,  in  the  course  they  have  adopted,  they  have  been  governed  by  Sie  wishes 
of  the  citizens  at  large.  They  now  respectfully  ask  y^our  kind  indulgence 
^\\e  they  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  their  du^. 

The  Committee  have  appointed,  as  their  organ  of  commumcation,the  Hon. 
Francis  C.  Gray,  with  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  leave  the  subject 

Mr.  Grat  then  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  Webster:  By  direction  of  the  Committee,  and  in  behalf  of  your 
fbUow-citizens,  who  have  caused  this  Vase  to  be  made,  I  now  request  your 
acceptance  of  it  They  offer  it  in  token  of  their  high  sense  of  vour  public 
character  and  services.  But  on  these  it  were  not  TOCominff  to  dwell  m  ad- 
dressing yourself.  Nor  is  a  regard  for  these  the  only,  or  the  principal  mo- 
tive of  those,  for  whom  I  speak.  They  offer  it  mainly  to  evince  tlie  high 
estimation  in  which  they  hold  the  political  sentiments  and  principles,  which 
you  have  professed  and  maintained.  There  may  undoubtedly  be  differences 
of  opinion  among  them  with  regard  to  this  or  that  particular  measure ;  and 
a  blind,  indiscriminate,  wholesale  adhesion  to  the  life  and  opinions  of  any 
one,  would  not  be  worth  offering^,  nor  worth  accepting  among  freemea  Wo 
are  not  man- worshippers  here  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  great  political 
principles,  the  leading  views  of  policy,  which  you  have  been  forward  to 
assert  and  vindicate,  these  they  all  unite  to  honor ;  and  in  rendering  public 
homage  to  these,  they  feel,  tiiat  they  are  not  so  much  paying  a  compliment 
to  you,  as  performing  a  duty  to  their  country. 

In  a  free  republic,  where  all  men  exercise  political  power,  the  prevalence 
of  correct  views  and  principles,  on  political  subjects,  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  State.  It  is  not  enough  that  their  truth  should  be  recognized.  Their 
operation  and  tendency  must  be  understood  and  appreciated ;  they  must  be 
made  familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  become  closely  interwoven  with 
their  whole  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  objects  of  attachment,  to  which 
they  may  cling  instanUy  and  instinctively  in  all  time  of  doubt  or  peril,  so  as 
mot  to  be  swept  away  by  any  sudden  flood  of  prejudice  or  passion.  Hence 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  to  embrace  all  fit  occasions,  nay,  to  seek  fit 
occasions,  for  declaring  his  adherence  to  such  principles,  and  giving  them 
the  support  of  his  influence,  however  high,  or  however  humble  that  influence 
may  be.  There  is  no  justice,  therefore,  in  the  complaint  often  made,  against 
the  members  of  our  legislative  assemblies,  that  they  sometimes  speak  not 
for  their  audience  merely,  but  for  their  constituents ;  seeking  not  simply  to 
afifect  the  decision  of  the  question  then  pending,  but  to  influence  the  public 
sentiment  with  regard  to  the  principles  involved  in  it  This  affords  no 
^und  of  censure  against  them,  so  the^  speak  well  and  wisely.  The  prac- 
tice may  be  abused,  no  doubt ;  but,  in  itself  it  is  a  natural,  inevitable  right 
So  it  should  be  in  relation  to  all  important  principles  in  a  fi^e  country. 
Nothin?  else  but  the  excitement,  kindled  by  the  conflict  of  debate,  will  ever 
make  those  ffreat  principles  subjects  of  general  attention  and  interest 
Nothing  else  out  the  observation  of  their  application  in  practice  can  make 
them  generally  understood  and  appreciated.  We  all  recollect  questions, 
(and  among  them  that  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolutions,  not  likely  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten,) the  vote  on  which  was  as  certainly  known  before  the  discussion  aa 
after  i^  and  known  to  be  unalterable  by  any  argument  or  persuasion ;  and 
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jet,  the  discnmon  of  which  was  so  fioc  jfirom  hehuf  oiiinterestiiiff  and  un- 
profitable, that  it  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  land,  making  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  public  mind,  establishing  incontrovertibly 
vital  principles  before  disputed,  and  thus  giving  new  strength  and  stability 
to  our  free  institutions,  and  forming,  I  may  almost  say,  an  epoch  in  our 
political  history. 

On  this  and  similar  occasions,  not  to  dwell  on  your  steadfast  adherence  to 
those  more  general  principles  of  civil  liberty,  wluch  arc  equallv  important 
in  every  age  and  countrv :  on  such  occasions  the  fundamental  principles 
peculiar  to  our  svstem  of  government  have  always  had  in  you  a  decided  ad- 
vocate, ever  ready  to  develop  and  illustrate  their  nature  and  operation,  and 
to  enforce  the  obligations  which  they  impose.  Among  the  most  prominent 
peculiarities  of  our  system  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  con- 
federacy of  independent  soverei^,  the  subjects  of  each  of  whom  is  respon- 
sible to  him  alone  for  their  compliance  with  the  obligations  of  his  compact ; 
but  that,  for  certain  specified  purposes,  they  form  one  nation,  every  citizen 
of  which  is  responsible,  directly,  immediately,  exclusively  to  the  whole  na- 
tion for  the  performance  of  his  duties  to  the  whole ;  that  the  Constitution 
Ib  not  a  Treaty,  nor  any  thing  like  a  Treaty ;  but  a  frame  of  government, 
resting  on  the  same  foundations,  and  supported  by  the  same  sanctions,  as 
any  outer  government,  —  to  be  subverted  only  by  the  same  means — by  revo- 
lution ;  —  revolution  to  be  brought  about  by  the  same  authority  which  would 
warrant  a  revolution  in  any  government,  and  by  none  other, — to  be  pustifiedt 
when  justifiable,  by  the  same  paramount  necessity,  and  by  nothmg  less. 
This  government  is  not  the  government  of  the  States,  but  that  of  the  people ; 
and  it  behoves  the  people,  every  one  of  the  people,  to  do  his  utmost  to  pre- 
serve it;  not  in  form  merely,  but  in  its  full  efficiency,  as  a  practical  system; 
to  maintain  the  Union  as  it  is,  in  aD  its  integrity ;  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
in  all  its  purity,  and  in  all  its  strenifth ; — aiM  when  thev  are  in  danger,  to 
hasten  to  their  support  promptly,  minkly,  fearlessly,  undeterred,  and  unen- 
cumbered by  any  political  combination ;  let  who  will  be  his  companions  in 
the  good  cause,  and  let  who  will  hang  back  from  it 

The  other  great  peculiarity  of  our  political  system, —  and  on  these  two  hang 
all  the  liberty  and  nopes  of  America,  —  is  this  —  That  the  supreme  power  or 
sovereignty  is  divided  between  the  State  and  National  governments,  and  the 
portion  allotted  to  each,  distributed  amouj?  several  independent  departments ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  maxim  of  European  politicians,  too  hastily 
adopted  by  some  of  our  own  statesmen,  that  sovereignty  is,  in  its  nature^ 
indivisible.  By  sovereignty,  I  do  not  mean,  and  they  do  not  mean,  the  ulti- 
mate right  of  the  people  to  establish  and  subvert  governments,  the  right  of 
revolution,  as  it  has  been  called ;  for,  Uius  understood,  it  would  be  absurd  ta 
inquire,  as  they  constantly  do,  where  the  sovereign^  resides  in  any  particu- 
lar government,  since  this  ultimate  sovereignty  never  can  reside  any  whero 
but  in  the  people  themselves.  It  is  inherent  in  them  and  inalienable,  exist- 
ing equally  as  a  right,  however  its  exercise  may  be  impeded,  in  free  and 
despotic  governments.  But  by  sovereignty  must  be  understood  the  supreme 
power  of  the  government,  the  highest  power  which  can  lawfully  be  exer- 
cised by  any  constituted  authority.  Now,  let  the  politicians  of  £urope  say 
what  they  will  of  the  indivisibility  of  this  power,  we  know  that,  among  ur, 
it  is  in  point  of  fact  divided ;  that  in  relation  to  some  objects,  the  supreme 
power  is  in  the  National  government,  subject  to  no  earthly  control,  but  that 
of  the  people,  exercising  tlieir  right  of  revolution:  and  that  in  relation  to 
others,  it  is  in  the  Stite  governments,  subject  to  the  same  and  to  no  other 
eontrol ;  and  that  in  each  of  these  (governments  the  power  conferred  is 
divided  among  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  departments,  each  of 
iHiich  is  entirely  independent  in  the  performance  of  its  appropriate  duties. 

This  system  of  practical  checks  and  balances,  altogether  peculiar  to  os^ 
YOL.   III.  4  C 
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18  desired  to  opeitEt«,  and  does  operate  for  the  restraint  of  power  and  the 
]Mrotection  of  liberty.  But,  like  every  earthly  good,  it  brinjofs  witli  it  it* 
attendant  evil  in  die  danger  of  encroachment  and  collision.  To  guard 
against  these  dangers  is  one  of  the  moet  important,  most  difficult,  most  deli- 
cate of  our  public  doties;  to  see  that  the  National  government  shall  not 
encroach  upon  the  power  of  the  States,  nor  the  States  on  that  of  the  Nation ; 
that  no  State  shall  interfere  with  the  domestic  legislation  of  another,  nor 
lightly  nor  anjusUy  suspect  another  of  seeking  to  interfere  with  its  own; 
bat  that  each  of  these  several  goveraments,  and  every  department  in  each, 
shall  be  strictly  confined  to  its  proper  sphere ;  that  no  one  shall  evade  any 
responsibility  which  is  imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws, 
and  no  one  assvime  any  responsibility,  which  is  not  so. 

Bnt  by  what  power  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  There  is  only  one.  Physi- 
cal force  will  not  do  it.  The  system  of  our  government  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  move  on,  orb  within  orb,  cycle  within 
cycle,  in  apparent  confusion,  but  in  real,  uninterrupted,  unalterable  harmony. 
And  the  harmony  of  our  system  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  power,  which, 
like  that  regulating  their  movements,  is  unseen,  unfelt,  yet  irresistible  — 
PMic  Opinion, 

This  is  the  precise  circmnstance,  which  renders  the  prevalence  of  just 
political  views  and  principles  peculiarly  important  among  u?,  and  secures  to 
nim,  who  labors  fiithfully  and  successfully  to  promote  their  difiusion,  the 
praise  of  having  deserved  well  of  his  country. 

The  opinions  of  men,  however,  are  invariably  ami  inevittbly  affectol  by 
their  interests  and  their  feelings.  This  consideration  opens  a  wide  tii*ld  of 
dut>[  to  the  American  Statesman,  requiring  him  to  prevent,  by  eveiy  meane 
in  his  power,  all  collisions  of  interest  and  all  exasperations  of  feelmg — to 
correct  and  rebuke  the  misrepresentations  which  tend  to  array  one  part  of 
the  country  against  another,  or  one  portion  of  society  against  another,  as  if 
their  interests  were  adverse,  whereas  in  truth  they  are  one ;  —  and,  avoiding 
the  paltry  cunning,  which  plays  off  the  different  parts  of  the  country  against 
each  other,  sacrificing  the  mterest  of  the  whole  to  this  part,  to-day,  on  con- 
dition that  they  shall  oe  sacrificed  to  another  to-morrow,  by  which  means 
they  are  always  sacrificed ;  to  be  governed  by  that  liberal,  enlightened,  far- 
sighted  policy,  which,  in  all  questions  of  expediency,  looks  invariably  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  considered  as  one ; 
-—  which  aims  to  impress  on  tlie  minds  and  the  hearts  of  this  people,  deeply, 
indelibly,  the  great  truth,  that  the  prosperity  and  the  glory  of  the  United 
States,  theiV  improvement  and  happiness  at  home,  their  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  stren^h  and  cordiality  of  their 
union  ;--and  can  only  be  carried  to  their  highest  pitch  by  the  universal 
conviction,  the  deep-seated  and  overruling  sentiment,  that,  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  we  are  one  people,  one  and  indivisible ;  and 
that  for  us  to  break  the  bond,  that  makes  us  one«  and  resolve  this  glorious 
Union  into  its  original  elements,  would  be  as  mad  and  as  fatal  as  for  England 
to  go  back  again  to  her  Heptarchy. 

The  statesman,  who  is  governed  by  these  principles  and  this  policy,  whoee 
great  object  is  not  to  win  the  spoils  of  victory,  nor  even  its  laurels,  but  t* 
Igfat  the  good  fight  and  render  faithfnl  service  to  bis  country,  will  never 
want  opportunity  to  merit  the  public  gratitude,  whatever  may  be  his  political 
position.  If  in  the  majority,  considering  that  the  duration  of  anv  Adinini»» 
tration  is  only  a  day  in  the  existence  of  the  Government, — and  yet  a  day 
which  must  affect  all  that  are  to  follow  it,  —  he  will  never  be  tempted  to  swerve 
from  these  great  principles  by  any  temporary  advantage,  eves  to  the  whole 
community,  still  less  by  any  local  or  partial  benefit;  and  least  of  all  by  anjr 
party  or  personal  consideration.  He  will  not  make  it  the  chief  object  of 
govermBent  to  extend  and  peqietoate  the  power  of  his  party.    H«  wiU  not 
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Ntfwd  hk  politieal  oMMuients  as  enemieB,  over  whem  be  hae  triumphed  ud 
whom  be  18  to  despoiL  He  will  not  seek  to  tbrow  off  or  evade  the  restraints 
bnposed  by  the  Constitution  on  all  power,  nor  will  be  bestow  public  offices 
«s  the  reward  or  the  motive  for  adherence  to  his  party  or  his  person.  If  ia 
the  ninority,  he  will  find  inducement  enourii  and  reiraid  enough  for  the 
most  stremious  exertion,  in  the  conviction,  that  an  intelligent,  resolute,  vigi- 
lant minority  is  not  utterly  powerless  in  our  government,  but  mav  often  con- 
trol, modi^,  or  even  arrest  the  most  pernicious  schemes  of  reckless  rulers, 
and  diminish,  if  not  prevent,  the  evils  of  misrule.  Ho  will  consider  also  that 
in  political  science,  as  in  the  other  moral  sciences,  truth  most  always  ftvet 
its  way  Blowhf  against  general  opposition,  and  that  although  the  great  prin- 
ciples, for  which  he  contends,  should  not  triumph  in  the  debate  of  the  day, 
they  may  yet,  if  ably  sustained,  ultimately  triumph  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  come  at  last  to  rule  the  laud ;  and  that,  thenceforward,  so  long  ss 
their  beneficent  influence  shall  endure,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  remembered 
upon  earth,  so  long  will  his  name  and  his  praise  endure,  who  shall  have 
watched  over  them  in  their  weakness,  and  struggled  for  them  in  their 
adversity. 

But  I  must  not  be  tempted  beyond  the  tone  which  befits  the  part  assigned 
me,  wfaich  is  simply  to  state  the  motives  and  feelings  of  those  for  whom  I 
i^Mak,  on  this  occasion;  and  I  am  sure,  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  the  fiuthfiil 
interpreter  of  your  sentiments,  when  I  say,  that  it  is  from  attachment  to  the 
great  princioles  of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional  government,  that  you  offer 
tills  token  or  respect  to  one,  who  has  always  maintained  them  and  been  eov- 
«med  by  them;  to  one,  whom  this  people,  because  he  has  been  guided  by 
those  principles,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  principles,  delight  to  honor ;  whom 
they  honor  with  their  confidence,  whom  they  honor  by  cherishing  the  mem- 
017  of  his  past  services,  and  by  their  best  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  ftiture^ 
and  whom  they  will  honor,  let  who  else  may  shrink  and  falter,  by  their  cor- 
dhd  eff<Hts  to  raise  him  to  that  high  station,  for  which  so  many  patriotic 
citisens,  in  various  parts  of  the  coontrv,  are  now  holding  him  up  as  a  candi- 
4iate ;  and  they  will  do  this  on  the  full  conviction,  that  he  will  always  be 
true  to  those  principles,  wherever  his  countiy  may  call  him. 

To  this  address,  Mr.  WastTSii  lepiied  mm  fpllows  :— 

Mb.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  accept,  with  grateful 
jpespect,  the  present  which  it  is  your  pleasure  to  make.  I  value 
it.  It  bears  an  expression  of  your  regard  for  those  political  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain ;  and  though  the 
material  were  less  costly,  or  the  woiicmansbip  less  elegant,  any 
durable  evidence  of  your  approbation  could  not  but  give  me  high 
satisfaction. 

This  approbation  b  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  is  not  bestowed 
for  services  connected  with  local  questions,  or  local  interests,  or 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  peculiarly  beneficial  to  your- 
selveSy  but  for  efforts  which  had  the  interests  of  the  whole  country 
for  their  object,  and  which  were  useful,  if  useful  at  all,  to  all  who 
five  under  the  blessings  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  Gentlemen,  since  I  was  honored 
with  a  seat  in  Congress,  by  the  choice  of  the  citizens  of  Boston. 
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They  saw  fit  to  repeat  that  choice  ntiore  than  once ;  and  I  embrace, 
with  pleasure,  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  them  my  sincere  and 
profound  sense  of  obligation  for  these  manifestations  of  confidence. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  saw  fit  to  transfer 
roe  to  another  plac« ;  and  have  again  renewed  that  trust,  under 
circumstances,  which  I  have  felt  to  impose  on  me  new  obligations 
of  duty,  and  an  increased  devotion  to  the  political  welfare  of  the 
country.  These  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  Gentlemen,  have  been 
years  of  labor,  and  not  without  sacrifices ;  but  both  have  been 
more  than  compensated  by  the  kindness,  the  good  will,  and  the 
favorable  interpretation  with  which  my  discharge  of  official  duties 
has  been  received.  In  this  changing  world,  we  can  hardly  say  that 
we  possess  what  is  present,  and  the  future  is  all  unknown.  But 
the  past  is  ours,  its  acquisitions,  and  its  enjoyments,  are  safe. 
And  among  these  acquisitions,  among  the  treasures  of  the  past 
most  to  be  cherished  and  preserved,  I  shall  ever  reckon  the  proob 
of  esteem  and  confidence,  which  I  have  received  fiom  the  citizens 
of  Boston  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

In  one  respect.  Gentlemen,  your  present  oppresses  me.  It  over- 
comes me,  by  its  tone  of  commendaUon.  It  asngns  to  me  a 
character,  of  which  I  feel  I  am  not  worthy.  "The  Defender  of 
the  Constitution  "  is  a  title  quite  too  high  for  me.  He  who  shall 
prove  himself  the  ablest,  among  the  able  men  of  the  country ;  he 
who  shall  serve  it  longest,  among  those  who  may  serve  it  long ; 
he  on  whose  labors  all  the  stars  of  benignant  fortune  shall  shed 
their  selectest  influence,  —  will  have  praise  enough,  and  reward 
enough,  if,  at  the  end  of  his  political  and  earthly  career,  though 
that  career  may  have  been  as  bright  as  the  track  of  the  sun  across 
the  sky,  the  marble  under  which  be  sleeps,  and  that  much  better 
record,  the  grateful  breasts  of  his  living  countrymen,  shall  pro- 
nounce him  "  the  Defender  of  the  Constitution."  It  is  enough  for 
me,  Gentlemen,  to  be  connected,  in  the  most  humble  manner,  with 
the  defence  and  maintenance  of  this  great  wonder  of  modem  times, 
and  this  certain  wonder  of  all  future  times.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
stand  in  the  ranks,  and  only  to  be  counted  as  one  of  its  defenders. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  am  confident,  will  pro- 
tect the  name  and  tlie  memory,  both  of  its  founders  and  ot  its 
friends,  even  of  its  humblest  friends.  It  will  impart  to  both  some- 
thing of  its  own  ever  memorable  and  enduring  distinction ;  I  had 
almost  said,  something  of  its  own  everlasting  remembrance. 
Centuries  hence,  when  the  vk^issitudes  of  human  affiiirs  shall  have 
broken  it,  if  ever  they  shall  break  it,  into  fragments,  these  very  firag- 
ments,  eveiy  shattered  column,  every  displaced  foundation-stone, 
shall  yet  be  sure  to  bring  them  all  into  recollection,  and  attract  to 
them  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  to  pay  respect  to  this  Constitution,  it  is  to  mani- 
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Seat  your  attadunent  to  it,  your  sense  of  its  value,  and  your  devotion 
to  its  true  priaeiples,  that  you  have  sought  this  occasbn.  It  is  not 
to  fMiy  an  ostentatious  personal  oompliraent.  If  it  were,  it  would  be 
OBWonhy,  both  of  you  and  of  nie.  It  is  not  to  manifest  attachment 
to  individuals,  independent  of  ail  considerations  of  principles ;  if  it 
were,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  friends  as  you  are,  that 
you  were  dobg  that  which,  at  this  very  moment,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  threatening  dangers  to  the  Constitution  itself.  Your  gift 
would  have  no  value,  in  my  eyes ;  this  occasion  would  be  regarded 
by  me  as  an  idle  pageant ;  if  I  did.  not  know  that  they  are  both  hut 
inodes,  chosen  by  you,  to  signify  your  attachment  to  the  true  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Constitution  ;  your  fixed  purpose,  so  far  as  in  you  lies, 
lo  maintain  those  principles;  and  your  resolution  to  support  public 
men,  and  stand  by  them,  so  long,  and  no  longer,  than  they  shall 
support  and  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Country.  ''The 
Constitution  of  the  Country ! " 

Gentlemen,  often  as  I  am  called  to  contemplate  this  subject,  its 
importance  always  rises,  and  magnifies  itself,  more  and  more,  before 
me.  I  cannot  view  its  preservation  as  a  concern  of  narrow  extent, 
or  tempcnrary  duration.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  in  it  a  vast  interest, 
^whicfans  to  run  down  with  the  generations  of  men,  and  to  spread 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  eArth  with  a  direct,  and  over  the  rest 
with  an  indirect,  but  a  most  powerful  infiuence.  When  I  speak  of 
it  here,  in  this  thick  crowd  of  fellowK^itizens  and  friends,  I  yet  be* 
hold,  thronging  about  me,  a  much  larger  and  more  imposing  crowd* 
I  see  a  united  rush  of  the  present  and  the  future.  I  see  all  the 
patriotic  of  our  own  land,  and  our  own  time.  I  see  also  the  many 
mtllions  of  their  posterity,  and  I  see,  too,  the  lovers  of  human  liberty 
from  every  part  of  the  earth,  from  beneath  the  oppressions  of 
thrones,  and  hierarchies,  and  dynasties,  from  amidst  the  darkness 
of  ignorance,  degradation,  and  despotism,  into  which  any  ray  of 
political  light  has  penetrated ;  1  see  all  those  countless  multitudes 
flitber  about  us,  and  I  hear  their  united  and  earnest  voices,  coniur* 
ing  us,  in  whose  charge  the  treasure  now  is,  to  hold  on,  and  bold  on 
to  ibe  last,  by  that  which  is  our  own  highest  enjoyment,  and  their 
best  hope. 

Filled  with  these  sentiments,  Gentlemen,  and  having  through  my 
politKal  life,  hitherto,  always  acted  under  the  deepest  conviction  of 
&eir  truth  and  importance,  it  is  natural  that  I  would  have  regarded 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  as  the  first  great  political  object 
to  be  secured.  But  I  claim  no  exclusive  merit.  I  should  deem  it, 
especially,  both  unbecoming  and  unjust  in  me,  to  separate  myself, 
in  this  respect,  from  other  public  servants  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  and 
fblk)wed  me  in  the  representation  of  the  city,  their  associates  from 
^er  disuictB  of  the  State,  and  my  late  worthy  and  most  highly- 
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esteemed  colleague,  are  entitled,  one  and  all,  to  a  full  share  in  the 
public  approbation.  If  accidental  circumstances,  or  a  particular 
position,  have  sometimes  rendered  me  more  prominent,  equal  patriot* 
ism  and  equal  zeal  have  yet  made  them  equally  deserving.  It  were 
invidious  to  enumerate  these  fellow-laborers,  or  to  discriminate 
among  them.  Long  may  they  live !  and  I  could  hardly  express  a 
better  wish  for  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  States,  than  that  the 
public  men,  who  may  follow  them,  may  be  as  disinterested,  as 
patriotic,  and  as  able  as  they  have  proved  themselves. 

There  have  been,  Gentlemen,  it  is  true,  anxious  moments.  That 
was  an  anxious  occasion,  to  which  the  gentleman  who  lias  addressed 
me,  in  your  behalf,  has  alluded ;  I  mean  the  debate  in  January, 
1830.  It  seemed  to  me  then  chat  the  Constitution  was  about  to  be 
abandoned.  Threatened  widi  most  serious  dangers,  it  was  not  only 
not  defended,  but  attacked,  as  I  thought,  and  weakened  and  wound- 
ed in  its  vital  powers  and  faculties,  by  those  to  whom  the  country 
naturally  look  for  its  defence  and  protection.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  Union  was  about  to  go  to  pieces,  before  the  people  were  at 
all  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  danger.  The  occasion  was  not 
sought,  but  forced  upon  us ;  it  seemed  to  me  momentous,  and  I 
confess  that  I  felt  that  even  the  little  that  I  could  do,  in  such  a 
crisis,  was  called  for  by  every  motive  which  could  be  addressed  to 
a  lover  of  the  Ck)nstitution.  I  took  a  part  in  the  debate,  therefore, 
with  my  whole  heart  already  in  the  subject,  and,  careless  for  every 
thing  in  the  result,  except  the  judgment  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  form,  upon  the  questions  involved  in  the  dis^ 
cussion.  I  believe  that  judgment  has  been  definitely  pronounced ; 
but  nothing  is  due  to  me,  beyond  the  merit  of  having  made  an 
earnest  eSbrt  to  present  the  true  question  to  the  people,  and  to 
invoke  for  it  that  attention  from  them,  which  its  high  importance 
appeared  to  me  to  demand. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Gentlemen,  is  of  a  peculiar 
structure.  Our  whole  system  b  peculiar.  It  is  fashioned  according 
to  no  existing  model,  likened  to  no  precedent,  and  yet  founded  on 
principles,  which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  all  free  governments, 
wherever  such  governments  exist.  It  is  a  complicated  system.  It 
is  elaborate,  and  in  some  sense  artificial,  in  its  composition.  We 
have  twenty-four  State  sovereignties,  all  exercising  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  powers.  Some  of  the  sovereignties,  or 
States,  bad  long  existed,  and,  subject  only  to  the  restraint  of  the 
power  of  the  parent  country,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  forms  and 
to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Representative  Republics.  Others 
of  them  are  new  creations,  coming  into  existence  only  under  the 
Constitution  itself;  but  all  now  standing  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  General  Government,  under  which  all  these  States  are  united, 
is  not,  as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Gray,  a  oonfederatioo. 
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It  is  much  more  than  a  confiBderatioQ.  It  is  a  popular  representa- 
tive government,  with  all  the  departments,  and  ail  the  functions 
and  organs  of  such  a  government.  But  it  is  still  a  limited,  a  re- 
strained, a  severely-guarded  government.  It  exists  under  a  written 
Constitution,  and  all  that  human  wisdom  could  do,  is  done,  to  define 
its  powers,  and  to  prevent  their  abase.  It  is  placed  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  safest  medium  between  dangerous  authority  on 
the  one  band,  and  debility  and  inefficiency  on  die  other.  I  think 
that  happy  medium  was  found,  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cal sagacity,  and  the  influence  of  the  highest  good  fintune.  We 
cannot  move  the  system  either  way,  without  the  probability  of 
hurtfol  change ;  and  as  experience  has  taught  us  its  safety,  and  its 
usefulness,  when  left  where  it  is,  our  duty  is  a  plain  one. 

It  cannot  be^doubted  that  a  .system  Uius  complicated  roust  be 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  danger,  in  every  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  has  not  the  simplicity  of  despotism.  It  is  not  a  plain 
column,  that  stands  self-p<Hsed  and  self-supported.  Nor  is  it  a 
loose,  irregular,  unfixed,  and  undefined  system  of  rule,  which  admits 
of  constant  and  violent  changes,  without  losing  its  character.  But 
it  is  a  balanced  and  guarded  system ;  a  system  of  checks  and  con- 
trols ;  a  system  in  which  powers  are  carefully  delegated,  and  as 
carefully  limited  ;  a  system  in  which  the  symmetry  of  the  parts  is 
designed  to  produce  an  aggregate  whole,  which  shall  be  favorable 
to  personal  liberty,  favorable  to  public  prosperity,  and  favorable  to 
national  glory.  And  who  can  deny,  that  by  a  trial  of  fifty  years, 
tbb  American  system  of  government  has  proved  itself  capable  of 
conferring  all  these  blessings  ?  These  years  have  been  years  of 
great  agitation  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  the  course  of 
them  the  face  of  Ekirope  has  been  completely  changed.  Old  and 
corrupt  governments  have  been  destroyed,  and  new  ones,  erected  in 
their  places,  have  been  destroyed  too,  sometimes  in  rapid  succession. 
Yet,  through  all  the  extraordinary,  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  of 
this  half  century,  the  free,  popular,  representative  government  of  the 
United  States  has  stood,  and  has  afforded  security  for  liberty,  for 
property,  and  for  reputation,  to  all  citizens. 

That  it  has  bad  many  dangers,  that  it  has  met  critical  moments, 
is  certaiiT.  That  it  has  now  dangers,  and  that  a  crisis  is  now  before 
it^  is  equally  clear,  in  my  judgment.  But  it  has  hitherto  been  pre- 
served, and  vigilance  and  patriotism  may  rescue  it  again. 

Our  dangers,  Gendemen,  are  not  from  without.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  foreign  powers,  except  those  interruptions  of  the 
occupations  of  life  which  all  wars  occasion.  The  dangers  to  our 
system,  as  a  system,  do  not  spring  from  that  quarter.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  pressure  of  foreign  hostility  would  be  most  likely  to  unite 
us,  and  to  strengthen  our  union,  by  an  augmented  sense  of  its  utility 
and  necessity.    But  our  dangers  are  firom  within.    I  do  not  now 
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speak  of  those  dangers  which  have  m  all  ages  beset  republican  gov^ 
emments,  siicb  as  luxury  among  the  rich,  the  corruption  of  public 
officers,  and  the  general  degradation  of  public  morals.  I  speak 
only  of  those  peculiar  dangers,  to  which  the  Aructure  of  our  gov-' 
ernment  particularly  exposes  it,  in  addition  to  all  other  ordinary 
dangers.  These  arise  among  ourselves ;  they  spring  up  at  home ; 
and  the  evil  which  they  threaten  is  no  less  than  disunion,  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  whole  system.  Local  feelings,  and  local  parties, 
a  notion  sometimes  sedulously  cultivated,  of  opposite  interests,  in 
different  portions  of  the  Union,  evil  prophecies  respecting  its  dura- 
tion, cool  calculations  upon  the  benefits  of  separation,  a  nairow 
feeling,  that  cannot  embrace  all  the  States,  as  one  counU-y,  an  un- 
social, anti-national,  and  half-belligerent  spirit,  which  sometimes 
betrays  itself,  —  all  these  undoubtedly  are  causes  which  affect,  more 
or  less,  our  prospect  of  holding  together.  All  these  are  unpropi* 
tious  influences. 

The  Constitution,  again,  is  founded  on  compromise,  and  the  most 
perfect  and  absolute  good  faith,  in  regard  to  every  stipulation  of  this 
kind  contained  in  it,  b  indispensable  to  its  preservatbn.  Every 
attempt  to  accomplish  even  the  best  purpose,  every  attempt  to  grasp 
that  which  is  regarded  as  an  immediate  good,  in  violatbn  of  these 
stipulations,  is  full  of  danger  to  the  whole  Constitution.  I  need  not 
say,  also,  that  possible  collision  between  the  General  and  the  State 
Governments,  always  has  been,  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a  source  of 
danger  to  be  strictly  watched  by  wise  men. 

But,  Gentlemen,  as  I  have  spoken  of  dangers  now,  in  my  judg- 
ment,  actually  existing,  I  will  state  at  once  my  opinions  on  that 
point,  without  fear,  and  without  reserve.  I  reproach  no  man,  1 
accuse  no  man  ;  but  I  speak  of  things  as  they  appear  to  me,  and  I 
speak  of  principles  and  practkses  which  I  deem  most  alarming.  I 
think,  then.  Gentlemen,  that  a  great  practbal  change  is  gcung  on  in 
the  Constitution,  which,  if  not  checked,  must  completely  alter  its 
whole  character.  This  change  consists  in  the  diminution  of  the  just 
powers  of  Congress  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  vast  increase  of 
Executive  authority  on  the  other.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  aggregate,  or  the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  seems 
fast  losing,  one  after  another,  its  accustomed  powers.  One  by  one, 
they  are  practically  struck  out  of  the  Constitution.  What  has 
become  of  the  power  of  Internal  Improvement?  Does  it  remain  io 
the  Constitution,  or  is  it  erased  by  the  repeated  exercise  of  the 
President's  Veto,  and  the  acquiescence  in  that  exercise  of  all  who 
call  themselves  his  friends,  whatever  their  own  opinions  of  the  Con* 
stitution  may  be  ?  The  power  to  create  a  National  Bank  —  a 
power  exercised  for  forty  years,  approved  by  all  Presidents,  and  by 
Congress  at  all  times,  and  sanctioned  by  a  solemn  adjudication  of 
the  Supreme  Court  —  is  it  not  true  that  party  has  agreed  to  strike 
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tUs  power,  too,  from  the  ConstitutioQ,  in  compliance  with  what  has 
been  openly  called  the  interests  of  party  ?  Nay,  more ;  that  great 
power,  the  power  of  protecting  Domestic  Industry,  who  can  tell  me 
whether  that  power  <s  now  regarded  as  in  the  Constitation,  or  out 
of  it? 

But,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  diminution  of  the  just  powers  of  Con- 
gress, in  diese  particulars,  has  been  attempted,  and  attempted  with 
more  or  less  success,  it  is  still  more  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  Exec- 
utive power  of  the  government  has  been  dangerously  increased. 
It  is  spread,  in  the  first  fJace,  over  all  that  ground,  from  which  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  is  driven.  Congress  can  no  longer 
establish  a  Bank,  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
amenable  to  the  authority,  and  open,  at  all  times,  to  the  examina- 
tion and  inspection  of  the  legblature.  It  is  no  longer  constitution^ 
to  make  such  a  'Bank,  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  public  treasure. 
But  of  the  thousand  State  corporations  already  existing,  it  is  Con- 
stitutional for  the  Executive  government  to  select  such  as  it  pleases, 
to  intrust  the  public  money  to  their  keeping,  without  responsibilitj- 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  duty  of  exhibiung  their 
concerns,  at  any  time,  to  the  Committees  of  Congress^  and  with  no 
other  guards  or  securities,  than  such  as  Executive  discretion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Banks  themselves  on  the  other,  may  see  fit  to 
agree  to. 

And  so  of  Internal  Improvement.  It  is  not  every  thing  in  the 
nature  of  puUb  improvements,  which  is  forbidden.  It  is  only  that 
the  selection  of  objects  is  not  with  Congress.  Whatever  appears 
to  the  Executive  discretbn  to  be  of  a  proper  nature,  or  such  as 
comes  within  certain  not  very  intelligible  limits,  may  be  tolerated. 
And  even  with  respect  to  the  Tariff  itself,  while  as  a  system  it  is 
denounced  as  unconstitutbnal,  it  is  probable  some  portion  of  it  might 
find  favor. 

But  it  is  not  the  frequent  use  of  the  power  of  the  Veto  —  it  is 
not  the  readiness  with  which  men  yield  their  own  opinions,  and  see 
important  powers  practically  obliterated  from  the  Constitution,  in 
order  to  subserve  the  interest  of  the  party — it  is  not  even  all  this, 
which  furnishes,  at  the  present  moment,  the  most  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  increase  of  Executive  authority.  It  is  the  use  of  the 
power  of  patronage ;  it  is  the  universal  giving  and  taking  away  of 
all  place  and  office,  for  reasons  no  way  connected  with  the  public 
service,  or  the  faithfol  executkxi  of  the  laws;  it  is  this  which 
threatens  with  overthrow  all  the  true  principles  of  the  Government. 
Patronage  is  reduced  to  a  system.  It  is  used  as  the  patrimonv,  the 
property  of  party.  Every  office  is  a  largess,  a  bounty,  a  favor; 
and  it  is  expected  to  be  compensated  by  service  and  fealty.  A 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  corps  of  office-holders,  acting  with 
activity  and  zeal,  and  with  incredible  unbn  of  purpose,  is  attempt- 
VOL.  in.  5 
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iog  to  seise  on  the  strong  posts,  and  to  eoatol,  efibctotllf,  Ike 
expression  of  the  public  wUl.  As  has  been  said  of  the  Turks  io 
Europe,  tfaey  are  not  so  much  mingled  with  us,  as  encamped  among 
SB.  And  it  is  more  lamentable,  that  the  apsRhy  which  prevails  in 
a  time  of  general  prosperity,  produces,  among  a  great  mabritjT  nf 
the  people,  a  disregard  to  the  eflbrts  and  objects  of  this  well-trained 
and  efEaciive  corps.  But,  Gendemen,  the  principle  is  vicious ;  it  is 
destructive  and  nunous ;  and  whether  it  produces  its  work  of  dis- 
union  to-day  or  to-morrow,  it  must  produce  it  in  the  end.  It  roust 
destroy  the  balance  of  the  government,  and  so  destroy  the  govern- 
ment itself.  The  government  of  the  United  States  controk  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  custom-house,  the  post-office,  the  land-officea, 
and  other  great  sources  of  patronage.  What  have  the  States  to 
opoose  to  all  thb  ?  And  If  the  States  shall  see  all  this  patronage, 
it  tney  shall  see  every  officer  under  this  government,  in  all  its  mmn 
fications,  united  with  every  other  officer,  and  all  acting  steadily  in 
a  design  to  produce  political  efiect,  even  in  State  governments,  is  it 
possible  not  to  perceive  that  they  will,  erelong,  regard  the  whole 

Svemment  of  the  Union  with  distrust  and  jealousy,  and  finally  with 
ur  and  hatred? 

Among  other  evils,  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  system  to  push  party 
feelings  and  party  spirit  to  their  utmost  excess.  It  involves  not  only 
opinions  and  principles,  but  the  pursuits  of  life  and  the  means  of 
living,  in  the  contests  of  party.  The  Executive  himself  becomes 
but  Uie  mere  point  of  concentraiioa  of  party  power ;  and  when 
Executive  power  is  exercised  or  is  claimed  ibr  the  supposed  benefit 
4^  party,  party  will  ap(MN>ve  and  justify  it.  When  did  heated  and 
exasperated  party  ever  complam  of  its  leaders  for  seizing  on  new 
extents  of  power  ? 

This  system  of  government  has  been  openly  avowed.  Offices 
of  trust  are  declared,  from  high  places,  to  be  the  regular  spoils  of 
party  victory ;  and  all  that  is  fiiraished  out  of  the  public  purse,  as  a 
reward  for  labor  in  the  public  service,  becomes  thus  a  boon,  offered 
to  personal  devotion  and  partisan  service.  The  uncontrolled  power 
of  removal  is  the  spring  which  moves  all  this  machinery ;  and  I  verily 
believe  the  government  is,  and  will  be,  in  serious  danger,  till  some 
check  is  placed  on  that  power.  To  combine  and  consolidate  a 
great  party  by  the  influence  of  personal  hopes,  to  govern  by  the 
patronage  of  office,  to  exercise  the  power  of  removal  at  pleasure,  in 
order  to  render  that  patronage  effectual,  —  this  seems  to  be  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  political  systems  of  the  tiroes.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  the  germ  of  this  system  had  its  first  being  in  the  Senate. 

The  policy  began  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration, 
when  nominations  made  by  him  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  by  death 
or  resignation,  were  postponed,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
SeuU»,  to  a  period  beyond  the  fourth  of  March  then  next ;  and  tliis 
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was  done  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  gitring  the  patronage  of 
these  appointments  to  the  in-coming  PresMent.  The  nomination 
of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  among  others,  was  thus  disposed 
of.  The  regular  action  of  the^oyemment  was,  in  this  manner,  de- 
ranged, and  undue  and  unjustly-obtained  patronage  came  to  be 
received  as  among  the  ordinary  means  of  government.  Some  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  coocnrred  in  this  vote,  have  since,  probably,  seen 
occasion  to  regret  it.  But  they  thereby  let  loose  the  lion  of  Execu- 
tive prerogative,  and  they  have  not  yet  found  out  how  they  can 
drive  it  back  again  to  its  cage.  The  debates  in  the  Senate  on  these 
questions,  in  the  session  of  1828,  18^,  are  not  public;  but  I  take 
this  occasion  to  say,  that  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  as  it  was  then 
constituted,  including)  among  others,  myself  and  colleague,  contended 
against  this  innovation  upon  the  Constitution,  for  days  and  for 
weeks ;  but  we  contended  in  vain. 

The  doctrine  of  patronage  thus  got  a  foothold  in  the  government. 
A  general  removal  from  office  followed,  exciting,  at  first,  no  small 
share  of  public  attention  ;  but  every  exercise  of  the  power  rendered 
its  exercise  in  the  next  case  still  easier,  till  removal  at  will  has  be- 
come the  actual  system  on  which  the  government  is  administered. 

It  is  hardly  a  fit  occasion,  Gentlemen,  to  go  into  the  history  of 
tins  power  of  removal.  It  was  dechred  to  exist  in  the  days  of 
Washington,  by  a  very  small  majority  in  each  House  of  Congress. 
It  has  been  considered  as  existing  to  the  present  time.  But  no  man 
expected  it  to  be  used  as  a  mere  arbitrary  power ;  and  those  who 
maintained  its  existence,  declared,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  justly 
become  matter  of  impeachment,  if  it  should  be  used  for  purposes, 
such  as  those  to  which  the  most  blind  among  us  must  admit  they 
have  recently  seen  it  habitually  applied.  I  had  the  highest  respect 
for  those  who  originally  concurred  in  this  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But,  as  discreet  men  of  the  day  were  divided  on  the 
question ;  as  Madison  and  other  distinguished  names  were  on  one 
side,  and  Gerry  and  other  distinguished  names  on  the  other,  one 
may  now  differ  from  either,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
arrc^nce,  since  he  must  differ  from  some  of  them ;  and  I  confess 
my  judgment  would  have  be^  that  the  power  of  removal  did  not 
belong  to  the  President  alone ;  that  it  was  but  a  part  of  the  power 
of  appointment,  since  the  power  of  appointing  one  man  to  office, 
implies  the  power  of  vacating  that  office,  by  removing  another  out 
of  it ;  and  as  the  whole  power  of  appointment  is  granted,  not  to  the 
President  alone,  but  to  the  President  and  Senate,  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  would  have  carried  the  power  of  removal 
into  the  same  hands^  I  have,  however,  so  recently  expressed  my 
sentiments  on  this  point,  in  another  place,  that  it  would  be  improper 
to  pursue  tliis  line  of  observation  further. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  session,  Gentlemen,  several  Bills  passed 
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the  Senate,  intended  to  correct  abuses,  to  restrain  useless  ezpendi* 
ture,  to  curtail  the  discretioaary  authority  of  public  o£Bcers,  and  to 
coatrol  government  patronage*  The  Post-Office  Bill,  the  Custom- 
House  Bill,  and  the  Bill  respecting  the  tenure  of  office,  were  all  of 
this  class.  None  of  them,  howetrer,  received  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  other  House.  I  believe,  that  in  all  these  respects,  a 
reform,  a  real,  honest  reform,  is  decidedly  necessary  to  the  security 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  while  I  continue  in  public  life,  I  shall  not 
halt  in  my  endeavors  to  produce  it.  It  is  time  to  bring  back  the 
^vemment  to  its  true  character  of  an  agency  ibr  the  people.  It 
IS  time  to  declare  that  offices,  created  for  the  people,  are  public 
trusts,  not  private  spoils.  It  is  time  to  brin^  each  and  every  De- 
partment within  its  true  original  limits.  It  is  dme  to  assent,  on  one 
band,  .to  the  just  powers  of  Congress,  in  their  full  extent,  and  to 
resist,  on  the  other,  the  progress  and  rapid  growth  of  Elxecutive 
authority. 

These,  Crentlemen,  are  my  opinions.  I  have  spoken  them  frankly, 
and  without  reserve.  Under  present  circumstances,  I  should  wish 
to  avoid  any  conceabnent,  and  to  state  my  political  opinions,  in 
their  full  length  and  breadth.  I  desire  not  to  stand  before  the 
country  as  a  man  of  no  opinions,  or  of  such  a  mixture  of  opposite 
opinions,  that  the  result  has  no  character  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  desirous  of  standing  as  one  who  is  bound  to  his  own  consbten* 
oy  by  the  frankest  avowal  of  hb  sentiments,  on  all  important  and 
interesting  occasions.  I  am  not  partly  for  the  Constitutkm,  and 
partly  against  it ;  I  am  wholly  for  it,  for  it  altogether,  for  it  as  it  is, 
and  for  the  exercise,  when  occasion  requires,  of  all  its  just  powers, 
as  they  have  heretofore  been  exercised  by  Washington,  and  the 
great  men  who  have  followed  him  in  its  administration. 

I  disdain,  altogether,  the  character  of  an  uncommitted  man.  I 
am  committed,  fully  committed ;  committed  to  the  full  extent  of  all 
that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
to  its  love  and  reverence,  to  its  defence  and  maintenance,  to  its  warm 
commendation  to  every  American  heart,  and  to  its  vindk»tion  and 
just  praise,  before  all  mankind.  And  I  am  committed  agaimt 
every  thing,  which,  in  my  judgment,  may  weaken,  endanger,  or 
destroy  it.  I  am  committed  agaiTut  the  encouragement  of  local 
parties  and  local  feelings ;  I  am  committed  against  all  fosteriug  of 
anti-national  spirit ;  I  am  committed  against  the  slightest  infringe- 
ment of  the  original  compromise,  on  which  the  Constitutkm  was 
fixinded ;  I  am  committed  against  any  and  every  derangement  of 
the  powers  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Government,  against 
any  derogation  fixmi  the  Constitutional  authority  of  Congress,  and 
especially  against  all  extension  of  Executive  power;  and  I  am 
committed  against  any  attempt  to  rule  the  free  people  of  this  couu- 
try  by  the  power  and  the  patronage  of  the  (jovemment  itself.    I 
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am  committed,  folly  and  entirely  committed,  againit  making  the 
government  the  people's  master. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  my  opinions.  I  have  purposely  avowed 
them,  with  the  utmost  frankness.  Thev  axe  not  the  sentiments  of 
the  moment,  but  the  result  of  much  reflection,  and  of  some  experi- 
ence in  the  affiurs  of  the  country.  I  believe  them  to  be  such  senti- 
ments as  are  alone  compatible  with  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
country,  or  the  long  continuance  of  its  Union. 

And,  now,  Gentlemen,  having  thus  solemnly  avowed  these  senti- 
ments, and  these  convictions,  if  you  should  find  me  hereafter  to  be 
fiilse  to  them,  or  to  falter  m  their  support,  I  now  conjure  you,  by 
all  the  duty  you  owe  your  country,  by  all  your  hopes  of  her  pros- 
perity and  renown,  by  all  your  love  for  the  general  course  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world — I  conjure  you,  tiiat,  renouncing  me  as  a 
recreant,  you  yourselves  go  on — nght  on — straight  forward,  in 
maintaining  with  your  utmost  zeal,  and  with  all  your  power,  the 
true  principles  of  the  best,  the  happiest,  the  most  glorious  Constitu- 
tion of  a  free  government,  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence,  m 
i^y  ^^i  to  bless  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth* 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  14,  1836,  ON 
MR.  BENTON'S  RESOLUTIONS.  FOR  APPROPRIATING  THE  SUR- 
PLUS  REVENUE  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 


It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  make  any  remark  on 
the  state  of  our  affairs  with  France.  The  time  for  that  discussion 
has  not  come,  and  I  wait.  We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  a  com- 
nninication  from  the  President,  which  will  give  us  light ;  and  we 
are  authorized  to  expect  a  recommendation  by  him  of  such  meas- 
ures as  he  thinks  it  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  Congress  to 
adopt.  I  do  not  anticipate  him.  I  do  not  forerun  him.  In  -this 
most  important  and  delicate  business,  it  is  the  proper  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  go  forward,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  either  to  be 
drawn  or  driven  into  the  lead.  When  official  information  shall  he 
before  us,  and  when  measures  shall  be  recommended  upon  the 
proper  responsibility,  I  shall  endeavor  to  form  the  best  judgment  I 
can,  and  shall  act  according  to  its  dictates. 

I  rise,  now,  for  another  purpose.  This  resolution  has  drawn  on 
a  debate  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the  Senate  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  proposed  grant 
of  the  three  millions  to  the  President  on  the  last  night  of  thQ  ses- 
sion. My  mam  object  is  to  tell  the  story  of  this  transaction,  and 
to  exhibit  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  feiriy  to  the  public  view.  I 
owe  this  duty  to  the  Senate.  I  owe  it  to  the  committee  with  which 
I  am  connected  ;  and  although  whatever  is  personal  to  an  individual 
is  generally  of  too  little  importance  to  be  made  the  subject  of  much 
remark,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  a  matter,  in  re- 
gard to  which  there  has  been  so  much  misrepresentation,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  for  the  sake  of  defending  my  own  reputation. 

This  vote  for  the  three  millions  was  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  an  amendment  to  the  ibrtifkation  bill ;  and  the 
loss  of  that  bill,  three  millions  and  all,  is  the  charge  which  has  been 
made  upon  the  Senate,  sounded  over  all  the  land,  and  now  again 
renewed.  I  propose  to  give  the  true  history  of  thb  biU,^its  origin, 
its  progress,  and  its  loss. 

Before  attempting  that,  however,  let  me  remark,  for  it  is  worthy 
to  be  remarked,  and  remembered,  that  the  business  brought  before 
the  Senate  last  sessbn,  important  and  various  as  it  was,  and  both 
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public  and  private,  was  all  gone  thibugh,  wkh  most  udcoiiuikib 
despatch  and  {»oinptitude.  No  session  has  witnessed  a  more  com- 
plete clearing  off  and  finishing  of  the  subjects  before  us.  The 
oommonications  from  the  other  House,  whether  biUs  or  whatever 
dse,  were  especially  attended  to  b  a  proper  season,  and  with  that 
ready  res^t  which  is  due  from  one  House  to  the  other.  I  recol- 
lect nothing  of  any  importance  which  came  to  us  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  was  here  neglected,  overlooked,  or  di»> 
regarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  mbibrtune  of  the  Senate,  and,  as 
I  think,  the  roisibrtune  of  the  country,  that,  owing  to  the  state  of 
busmess  in  the  House  of  Representatives  towards  the  close  of  the 
session,  several  measures  which  had  been  matured  in  the  Senate, 
and  passed  mto  bills,  did  not  receive  attention,  so  as  to  be  either 
agreed  to  or  rejected,  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  They 
M,  of  course,  by  the  terminauon  of  the  session. 

Amonff  these  measures  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  viz. 

Thc  Fost-Officb  Reforh  Bill,  which  passed  the  Senate 
uiumimoiUMljf,  and  of  the  necessity  for  which  the  whole  country  is 
certainly  now  most  abundantly  satisfied ; 

Thk  Custom-house  Rsooultions  Bill,  which  also  passed 
nearly  unanimously,  after  a  very  laborious  preparation  by  the 
Committee  on  Coinmerce,  and  a  full  discussbn  in  the  Senate ; 

Thc  Jubiciabt  Bill,  passed  here  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one 
to  five,  and  which  has  again  already  passed  the  Senate  at  this  ses- 
sion with  only  a  single  dissenting  vote ; 

Thc  bill  ikdbxniftino  claimants  vob  Fbench  spoliatiobs 
BB  VOBB  1800; 

The  buul  bbgulatibo  the  deposit  or  the  public  money 
IB  THE  Deposit  Banks  ; 

ThB  BILL  BESPECTIBG  THE  TENURE  OP  CERTAIN  OFFICES,  ANP 

THE  POWER  or  REMOVAL  PROM  omcE ;  which  has  now  again 
passed  to  be  engrossed,  in  the  Senate,  by  a  decided  majority. 

All  these  important  measures,  matured  and  passed  in  the  Senate 
in  the  course  of  the  sessicm,  and  many  others  whose  importance 
was  less,  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we  never 
beard  any  thing  more  from  tbem.    They  there  found  their  graves. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  also,  that  the  attendance  of 
members  of  the  Senate  was  remarkably  full,  particularly  toward 
the  end  of  the  session.  On  the  last  day,  every  Senator  was  in  his 
place  till  very  near  the  hour  of  adjournment,  as  the  Journal  will 
show.  We  had  no  breakbg  up  for  want  of  a  quorum ;  no  delay, 
no  calls  of  the  Senate ;  nothing  which  was  made  necessary  by  the 
negligence  or  inattention  of  the  members  of  this  body.  On  the 
vote  of  the  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  Uken  at  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening*  forty-eight  votes  were  given,  every  member 
f  the  Senate  being  in  his  place  and  answering  to  his  name.    This 
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is  an  instance  of  punctualitj,  diligence,  and  labor,  continued  to 
the  very  end  of  an  arduous  session,  wholly  without  example  or 
parallel. 

The  Senate,  then,  sir,  must  stand,  in  the  judgment  of  every 
man,  fully  acquitted  of  all  remissness,  all  negligence,  all  inattention, 
amidst  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  the  closing  hours  of  Congress. 
Nothing  passed  unheeded,  nothing  was  overlooked,  nothing  forgot* 
ten,  and  nothing  slighted. 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  proceed  immediately  to  give  the  histoiy 
of  the  Fordfication  Bill,  if  it  were  not  necessary,  as  introductory  to 
that  history,  and  as  showing  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Senate  was  called  on  to  transact  the  public  business,  first  to  refer 
to  another  bill  which  was  before  us,  and  to  the  proceedings  which 
were  had  upon  it. 

It  is  well  known,  sir,  that  the  annual  appropriation  bills  alwavs 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thb  is  so  much  the 
course,  that  no  one  ever  looks  to  see  such  a  bill  first  brought  for* 
ward  in  the  Senate.  It  is  also  well  known,  sir,  that  it  has  been 
usual,  heretofore,  to  make  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  in  the  general  bill,  which  provides 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army.  But  last  year  the  urmy  bill 
did  not  contain  any  appropriation  whatever  for  the  support  of  West 
Point.  I  took  notice  of  this  singular  omission  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  but  presumed,  and  indeed  understood,  that  the 
'House  would  send  us'  a  separate  bill  for  the  Military  Academy* 
The  army  bill,  therefore,  passed  ;  but  no  bill  for  the  Academy  at 
West  Point  appeared.  We  waited  for  it  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week,  but  waited  in  vain.  At  length,  the  time  for 
sending  bills  from  one  House  to  the  other,  according  to  the  joint 
rules  of  the  two  Houses,  expired,  and  no  bill  hqd  made  its  appear* 
ance  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy.  These  joint  rules, 
tis  is  well  known,  are  sometimes  suspended  on  the  application  of 
one  House  to  the  other,  in  favor  of  particular  bills,  whose  progress 
has  been  unexpectedly  delayed,  but  which  the  public  interest  re* 
quires  to  be  passed.  But  the  House  of  Representatives  sent  us  no 
request  to  suspend  the  rules  in  favor  of  a  bill  for  the  support  of  the 
Military  Academjr,  nor  made  any  other  propositions  to  save  the 
Institution  from  immediate  dissolution.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
talk  about  a  war,  and  the  necessity  of  a  vote  for  the  three  millions, 
the  Military  Academy,  an  institution  cherished  so  long,  and  at 
so  much  expense,  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  entirely  bro- 
ken up. 

Now  it  so  happened,  sir,  that  at  this  time  there  was  another  ap- 
propriation bill  which  had  come  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  here,  lliis  bill  was 
entitled  ^'  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  1836." 
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.  In  this  state  of  things,  several  members  of  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  applied  to  the  committee,  and  besought  us  to  save  the 
Academy  by  annexing  the  necessary  appropriations  for  its  support 
to  the  bill  for  civil  and  diplomatic  service.  We  spoke  to  them,  in 
reply,  of  the  unfitness,  the  irregularity,  the  incongruity,  of  this 
forced  union  of  such  dissimilar  subjects ;  but  they  told  us  it  was  a 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  that,  without  resorting  to  this  mode, 
the  appropriation  could  not  get  through.  We  acquiesced,  sir,  in 
these  suggestions.  We  went  out  of  our  way.  We  agreed  to  do 
an  extraordinary  and  an  irr^ular  thing,  in  order  to  save  the  public 
business  from  miscarriage,  oy  direction  of  the  committee,  I  moved 
the  Senate  to  add  an  appropriation  for  the  Military  Academy  to 
the  bill  for  defraying  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses.  The  bill  was 
so  amended ;  and  in  this  form  the  appropriation  was  finally  made. 

But  this  was  not  aU.  This  bill  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  ser- 
vice being  thus  amended,  by  tacking  the  Military  Academy  upon 
it,  was  sent  back  by  us  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  its 
length  of  tail  was  to  be  still  much  further  increased.  That  House 
had  before  it  several  subjects  for  provision,  and  for  appropriation, 
upon  which  it  had  not  passed  any  bill,  before  the  time  for  passing 
bills  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  had  elapsed.  I  was  anxious  that 
these  things  should,  in  some  way,  be  provided  for ;  and  when  the 
dipfomatic  bill  came  back,  drawing  the  Military  Academy  after  it, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  attach  to  it  various  of  these  other  pro- 
visbns.  There  were  propositions  to  pave  the  streets  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  to  repair  the  Capitol,  and  various  other  things,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for ;  and  they,  therefore,  were  put  into 
the  same  bill  by  way  of  amendment  to  an  amendment ;  that  is  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  we  had  been  prevailed  on  to  amend  their  bill 
for  defraying  the  salary  of  our  ministers  abroad,  by  adding  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Military  Academy ;  and  they  proposed  to  amend 
this  our  amendment,  by  adding  to  it  matter  as  germain  to  it,  as  it 
was  to  the  original  bill.  There  was  also  the  President's  gardener. 
Hk  salary  was  unprovided  for ;  and  there  was  no  way  of  remedy- 
ing this  important  omission,  but  by  giving  him  place  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  bill,  among  charges  d'affiures,  envoys  extraordinary, 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary.  In  and  among  these  ranks,  there- 
fore, he  was  formally  introduced  by  the  amendment  of  the  House, 
and  there  be  now  stands,  as  you  will  readily  see,  by  turning  to  the 
law. 

Sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  know  this  useful  person;  but, 
should  I  see  him,  some  morning,  overlooking  the  workmen  in  the 
lawns,  walks,  copses,  and  parterres  which  adorn  the  grounds  around 
the  President's  residence,  considering  the  company  into  which  we 
have  introduced  biro,  I  should  expect  to  see,  at  least,  a  small  dir 
plomatic  button  on  his  working  jackeu 
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When  these  amendments  came  from  the  House,  and  were  read 
at  our  table,  though  they  caused  a  smile,  they  were  yet  adopted, 
and  the  law  passed,  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  a  comet,  and  with 
something  like  the  same  length  of  tail. 

Now,  sir,  not  one  of  these  irregularities  or  incongruities,  no  part 
of  this  jumbling  together  of  distinct  and  different  subjects,  was,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  occasioned  by  any  thing  done,  or  omitted  to 
be  done,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Their  proceedings  were  all 
regular ;  their  decision  prompt,  their  despatch  of  the  public  busi- 
ness correct  and  reasonable.  There  was  nothing  of  disorganization, 
nothing  of  procrastination,  nothing  evincive  of  a  temper  to  embar- 
rass or  obstruct  the  public  business.  If  the  history  which  I  have 
now  truly  given,  shows  that  one  thing  was  amended  by  another, 
which  had  no  sort  of  connection  with  it,  that  unusual  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  and  that  the  laws,  instead  of  arrangement  and 
symmetry,  exhibit  anomaly,  confusion,  and  the  most  grotesque  as- 
sociations, it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  no  part  of  all  this  was  made 
necessary  by  us.  We  deviated  from  the  accustomed  modes  of 
legislation  only  when  we  were  supplicated  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
supply  bald  and  glaring  deSciencies  in  measures  which  were  be- 
fore us. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  come  to  the  Fortification  Bill, 
the  lost  bill,  which  not  only  now,  but  on  a  graver  occasion,  has 
been  lamented  like  the  lost  Pleiad. 

This  bill,  sir,  came  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  usual  way,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Its  appropriations  were  not  large.  Indeed,  they  ap- 
peared to  the  committee  to  be  quite  too  small.  It  struck  a  majori- 
ty of  the  committee  at  once  that  there  were  several  fortifications 
on  the  coast,  either  not  provided  for  at  all,  or  not  adequately  pro- 
vided for  by  this  bill.  The  whole  amount  of  its  appropnatbns 
was  400,000  or  430,000  dollars.  It  contained  no  grant  of  three 
millions,  and  if  the  Senate  had  passed  it  the  very  day  it  came  from 
the  House,  not  only  would  there  have  been  no  appropriation  of  the 
three  millions,  but,  sir,  none  of  these  other  sums  which  the  Senate 
did  insert  in  the  bill.  Others,  beskles  ourselves,  saw  the  deficien- 
cies of  this  bill.  We  had  communications  with  and  from  the  De- 
partments, and  we  inserted  hi  the  bill  every  thing  which  any  De- 
partment recommended  to  us.  We  took  care  to  be  sure  that 
nothing  else  was  coming.  And  we  then  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  with  our  prop<^ed  amendments.  Among  these  amend- 
ments, there  was  a  sum  of  $75,000  for  Castle  Island,  in  Boston, 
$100,000  for  defences  in  Maryland,  and  so  forth.  These  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  by  the  ^nate,  and  one  or  two  others  added, 
on  the  motion  of  members ;  and  the  bill,  being  thus  amended,  was 
returned  to  the  House. 
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And  now,  sir,  it  becomes-  iinportaot  to  ask  when  was  this  biU, 
thus  amended,  returned  to  the  nouse  of  Representatives  ?  Was  it 
unduly  detained  here,  so  that  tlie  House  was  obliged  afterwards  to 
act  upon  it  suddenly  ?  This  question  is  material  to  be  asked,  and 
materia]  to  be  answered,  too,  and  the  Journal  does  satisfactorily 
answer  it ;  for  it  appears  by  the  Joumal  that  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  Februa- 
ry, one  whole  week  before  the  close  of  the  session.  And  from 
Tuesday,  the  24th  of  February,  to  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  March, 
we  heard  not  one  word  from  this  bill.  Tuesday,  tlie  3d  day  of 
March,  was,  of  course,  the  last  day  of  the  session.  We  assembled 
here  at  10  or  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  sat  until 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  still  we  were  not  informed  whether  the 
House  had  finally  passed  the  bill*  As  it  was  an  important  matter, 
and  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  public  business  which  usually  re- 
ceives particular  attention  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  bore 
the  subject  in  my  mind,  and  felt  some  solicitude  about  it,  seeing 
that  the  sessiQn  was  drawing  so  near  to  a  close.  I  took  it  for 
granted,  however,  as  I  had  not  heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary, 
diat  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  would  not  be  objected  to,  and 
that  when  a  convenient  time  should  arrive  for  takmg  up  the  bill  in 
the  House,  it  would  be  passed  at  once  into  a  law,  and  we  should 
bear  no  more  about  it.  Not  the  slightest  intimation  was  given, 
either  that  the  Executive  wished  for  any  larger  appropriation,  or 
that  it  was  intended  in  the  House  to  insert  such  larger' appropriation. 
Not  a  syllable  escaped  from  any  body,  and  came  to  our  knowledge, 
that  any  further  alteration  whatever  was  intended  in  the  bill. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  March,  the  Senate 
took  its  recess,  as  is  usual  in  that  period  of  the  session,  until  5. 
At  5,  we  again  assembled,  and  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate  untU  8  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  not  before,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  appeared  at  our 
door,  and  announced  that  the  House  of  Represenutives  had  disa- 
greed to  one  of  the  Senate's  amendments,  agreed  to  others ;  and  to 
two  of  those  amendments,  viz.  the  4th  and  5th,  it  had  agreed,  with 
an  amendment  of  its  own. 

Now,  sir,  these  4th  and  5th  amendments  of  ours  were,  one,  a 
vote  of  $75,000  for  the  castle  in  Boston  harbor,  and  the  other,  a 
vote  of  $  100,000  for  certain  defences  in  Maryland.  And  what, 
sir,  was  the  addition  which  the  House  of  Representatives  proposed 
to  make,  by  way  of  <^  amendment "  to  a  vote  of  ^75,000  for  repair- 
ing the  works  in  Boston  harbor  ?     Here,  sir,  it  is : 

^*  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  sum  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
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in  the  T^reasury  not  otherwiae  appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  military  and  naval  service,  including  fortifications  and 
ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy :  Provided^  such  expenditures 
shall  be  rendered  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  prior  to 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 

This  propositioD,  sir,  was  thus  unexjpeetedly  and  suddenly  put  to 
us,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evoiing  of  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
Unusual,  unprecedented,  extraordinary,  as  it  obviously  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  manner  of  presenting  it  was  still  more  extraordinary. 
The  President  had  asked  for  no  such  grant  of  money ;  no  Depart- 
ment had  recommended  it ;  no  estimate  had  suggested  it ;  no  rea- 
son whatever  was  given  for  it.  No  emergency  had  happened,  and 
nothing  new  had  occurred ;  every  thing  biown  to  the  Administra- 
tion, at  that  hour,  respecting  our  foreign  relatk>ns,  had  certainly 
been  known  to  it  for  days  and  weeks. 

With  what  propriety,  then,  could  the  Senate  be  called  on  to 
sanction  a  proceeding  so  entirely  irregular  and  anomalous  ?  Sir,  I 
recollect  the  occurrences  of  the  moment  very  well,  and  I  remember 
the  impression  which  this  vote  of  the  House  seemed  to  make  all 
round  the  Senate.  We  had  just  come  out  of  Executive  sesskm  ; 
the  doors  were  but  just  opened ;  and  I  hardly  remember  whether 
there  was  a  single  spectator  in  the  hall  or  the  galleries.  I  had  been 
at  the  Clerk's  table,  and  had  not  reached  my  seat,  when  the  mes- 
sage was  read.  All  the  Senators  were  in  the  chamber.  I  beard 
the  message,  certainly  with  great  surprise  and  astonishment ;  and 
I  immediately  moved  the  Senate  to  duagree  to  this  vote  of  the 
House.  My  relation  to  the  subject,  in  conse(^uence  of  my  con- 
nection with  the  Committee  on  Finance,  made  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
pose some  course,  and  I  had  not  a  moment's  doubt  or  hesitation 
what  that  course  ought  to  be.  I  took  upon  myself,  then,  sir,  the 
responsibility  of  moving  that  the  Senate  should  disagree  to  this 
vote,  and  I  now  acknowledge  that  responsibility.  It  might  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that  I  took  a  leading  part,  but  I  certainly  took  an 
early  part,  a  decided  part,  and  an  earnest  part,  in  rejecting  this 
broad  grant  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  without  limitation  of  pur- 
pose or  specification  of  object ;  called  for  by  no  recommendatkin, 
founded  on  no  estimate,  made  necessary  by  no  state  of  things  which 
>yas  made  known  to  us.  Certainly,  sir,  I  took  a  part  in  its  rejec- 
tion ;  and  I  stand  here,  in  my  place  in  the  Senate,  to-day,  ready  to 
defend  the  part  so  taken  by  me ;  or,  rather,  sir,  I  disclaim  all  de-  . 
fence,  and  all  occasion  of  defence,  and  I  assert  it  as  meritorkxis  to 
have  been  among  those  who  arrested,  at  the  eariiest  moment,  this 
extraordinary  departure  from  all  settled  usage,  and,  as  I  think,  from 
plain  constitutional  injunction  —  this  indefinite  voting  of  a  vast  sum 
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of  money,  to  mere  Executive  discretion,  without  limit  assigned^ 
without  object  specified,  without  reason  given,  and  without  the 
least  control  under  Heaven. 

Sir,  I  am  told,  that,  in  opposing  this  grant,  I  spoke  with  warmth, 
and  1  suppose  I  may  have  done  so.  If  I  dici,  it  was  a  warmth 
springing  from  as  honest  a  conviction  of  duty  as  ever  influenced  a 

Kblic  man.  It  was  spontaneous,  unaflk^ted,  sincere.  There  had 
9n  among  us,  sir,  no  consultation,  no  concert.  There  could  have 
been  none.  Between  the  reading  of  the  message,  and  my  motion 
to  disagree,  there  was  not  time  enough  for  any  two  members  of 
the  Senate  to  exchange  five  words  on  the  subject.  The  proposi- 
tion was  sudden  and  perfecdy  unexpected.  I  resisted  it,  as  irregu- 
lar, as  dangerous  in  itself,  and  dangerous  in  its  precedent ;  as  whol- 
ly unnecessary,  and  as  viohting  the  plain  intention,  if  not  the 
express  words  of  the  Constitution.  JBefore  the  Senate,  then,  I 
avowed,  and  before  the  country  I  now  avow,  my  part  in  this  oppo- 
sitioD.  Whatsoever  is  to  fall  on  those  who  sanctioned  it,  of  tnat 
let  me  have  my  full  share. 

The  Senate,  sir,  rejected  this  grant  by  a  vote  of  twuntt-nihk 
against  nineteen.  Those  twenty-nine  names  are  on  the  Journal ; 
and  whensoever  the  expunging  process  may  commence,  or  how 
fiir  soever  it  mav  be  earned,  I  pray  it,  in  mercy,  not  to  erase  mine 
from  that  recora.  I  beseech  it,  in  Its  sparing  goodness,  to  leave 
me  that  proof  of  attachment  to  duty  and  to  principle.  It  may 
diaw  around  it,  over  it,  or  through  it,  black  lines,  or  red  lines,  or 
any  lines;  it  may  mark  it  in  any  way  which  either  the  most  pros- 
trate and  fiintastical  spirit  of  man-tDonhipy  or  the  most  ingenious 
and  elaborate  study  of  self-degradation,  may  devise,  if  only  it  will 
leave  it  so  diat  those  who  inh^  my  blood,  or  who  may  hereafter 
care  for  my  reputation,  shall  be  able  to  behold  it  where  it  now 
stands. 

The  House,  sir,  insisted  on  this  amendment.  The  Senate  ad- 
hered to  its  disagreement ;  the  House  asked  a  conference,  to  which 
request  the  Senate  immediately  acceded.  The  committees  of 
conference  met,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  came  to  an  agreement. 
They  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  vote  proposed  by  the  House,  the  following : 

''  As  an  additional  appropriation  for  arming  the  fortifications  of 
the  United  States,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

<^  As  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  repairs  and  equipment 
of  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars." 

I  immediately  reported  this  agreement  of  the  committees  of 
conference  to  the  Senate;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  could  not  act  further  on  the 
matter  until  tne  House  should  first  have  considered  the  report  of 
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tbe  ocromittees,  decided  thaeoD^  and  sent  u$  the  bill.  I  did  not 
myself  take  anv  note  of  tbe  particular  hour  of  this  part  of  the 
transacuon.  The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Leigh) 
says  be  consulted  his  watch  at  the  time,  and  he  knows  that  I  bad 
come  irom  the  conference,  and  was  in  my  seat  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  be  is  under  any  mistake 
on  this  particular.  He  says  it  so  happened  that  he  had  occasion 
to  take  notice  of  the  hour,  and  well  remembers  it.  It  could  not 
well  have  been  later  than  this,  as  any  one  will  be  satisfied  who  will 
look  at  our  journals,  public  and  executive,  and  see  what  a  mass  of 
business  was  despatched  after  I  came  from  tbe  committees,  and 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  Having  made  the  report, 
sir,  I  had  no  doubt  that  both  Houses  would  concur  in  the  residt  of 
the  conference,  and  looked  every  moment  for  the  officer  of  the 
House  bringmg  the  Bill.  He  did  not  come,  however,  and  I  pretty 
floon  learned  diat  there  was  doubt  whether  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  would  report  to  the  House  the  agreement  of 
the  conferees.  At  first,  I  did  not  at  all  credit  this ;  but  was  con- 
fimied  by  one  communication  after  another,  until  I  was  obliged  to 
ttuak  it  true.  Seeing  that  the  bill  was  thus  b  dan^r  of  being 
lost,  and  intending  at  any  rate  that  no  blame  should  justly  attach 
to  the  Senate,  I  immediately  moved  the  Mowing  resolutkm : 

**  Ruohedj  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  honorable  the  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  to  lembd  the  House  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  appobted  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amende 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  tbe  bill  respecting  the  fordficating  of  the 
United  States." 

You  recollect  this  resolution,  sir,  having,  as  I  well  remember, 
taken  some  part  on  the  occaaon.* 

This  resolution  was  promptly  passed ;  the  Secretary  carried  it 
to  the  House,  and  delivcaned  it.  What  was  done  b  the  House  on 
the  receipt  of  this  message  now  appears  from  the  printed  jouniaL 
I  have  no  wish  to  comment  on  the  proceedbgs  there  recorded*^ 
all  may  read  them,  and  each  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  havbg  then 
possession  of  the  bill,  chose  to  retain  that  possession,  and  never 
acted  on  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  bill,  therefore,  was  lost. 
It  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  died  there,  and  there 
its  remains  are  to  be  found.  No  opportunity  was  given  to  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  decide  whether  tfaey  would  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  two  committees  or  not.  From  a  quarter  past  eleven,  when  the 
report  was  agreed  to,  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
House  remabed  b  session.    If  at  any  time  there  was  not  a  quo- 

*  Mr.  King,  of  AMmom,  wta  in  the  eluur. 
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mm  of  members  present,  the  attendance  of  a  qaomm,  we  are  to 
presume,  might  hare  been  commanded,  as  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  majority  of  the  members  still  in  the  city. 

But  now,  sir,  there  »  one  other  transaction  of  the  evening,  which 
I  feel  bound  to  state,  because  I  think  it  quite  important,  cm  several 
accounts,  that  it  should  be  known. 

A  nomination  was  pending  before  the  Senate  for  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  course  of  the  sitting,  that  nommation  was 
called  up,  and,  on  motion,  was  indefinitely  postponed.  In  other 
words,  it  was  rejected  ;  for  an  indefinite  postponement  is  a  rejec^ 
tion.  The  office,  of  course,  remained  vacant,  and  the  nomination 
of  another  peison  to  fill  it  became  necessary.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  was  then  in  the  Capitol,  as  is  usual  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  the  chamber  assigned  to  him, 
and  with  the  heads  of  Departments  around  him.  When  nomhiations 
are  rejected  under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  usual  for  the 
Pre^dent  immediately  to  transmit  a  new  nomination  to  the  Senate ; 
otherwise  the  office  must  reniun  vacant  till  the  next  session,  as  the 
vacancy  in  such  case  has  not  happened  in  the  recess  of  Congress. 
The  vote  of  the  Senate,  indefinitely  postponing  this  nomination,  was 
carried  to  the  President's  room  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Soiate. 
The  President  told  the  Secretary  that  it  was  more  than  an  hour 
past  13  o'clock,  and  that  be  could  receive  no  further  commumca- 
tions  from  the  Senate,  and  immediately  after,  as  I  have  understood, 
left  the  Capitol.  The  Secretary  brought  back  the  paper  contain* 
ing  the  certified  copy  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  endorsed  there- 
on the  substance  of  the  President's  answer,  and  also  added  that, 
according  to  his  own  watch,  it  was  quarter  pest  one  o'clock. 

There  are  two  views,  sn-,  in  wmch  tliis  occurrence  may  well 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  One  is  a  connectbn  which  it  may  periiaps 
have  with  the  loss  of  the  Fortification  bill ;  the  other  is,  its  general 
importance,  as  mtroducing  a  new  rule,  or  a  new  practice,  respect- 
ing the  intercourse  between  the  President  and  the  House  of  Con* 
gress  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

On  the  first  point,  I  shall  cmly  observe  that  the  6ct  of  the  Presi- 
dent's having  declined  to  receive  this  communication  finm  the  Sen* 
ate,  and  of  hb  having  left  the  Capitol,  was  immediately  known  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  that  it  was  quite  obvious  that  if  he  could 
not  receive  a  communication  from  the  Senate,  neither  could  he  re* 
ceive  a  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  for  his  signature. 
It  was  equally  obvious,  that  if,  under  these  circumstances,  die 
House  of  Representatives  should  agree  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mmee  of  conference,  so  that  the  bill  should  pass,  it  must,  neverthe- 
less, fell  to  become  a  law,  for  want  of  the  President's  signature ;  and 
that,  in  that  case,  the  Uame  of  losing  the  bill,  on  whomsoever  ( ' 
it  nngfat  felly  cottM  not  be  laid  upon  the  Senate. 
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On  the  more  general  point,  I  imist  say,  sir,  that  this  decidon  of 
tlie  President,  not  to  hold  communication  with  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress after  12  o'clock,  on  the  3d  of  March,  b  quite  new.  No  such 
objection  has  ever  been  made  before,  by  any  President.  No  one 
of  them  has  ever  declined  communicating  with  either  House  at  an^ 
time  during  the  continuance  of  its  session  on  that  day.  All  Presi- 
dents, heretofore,  have  left  it  with  the  Houses  themselves  to  fix 
their  hour  of  adjournment,  and  to  bring  their  session,  for  the  day,  to 
a  close,  whenever  they  saw  fit. 

It  is  notorious,  in  point  of  fact,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  both  Houses  to  sit  later  than  12  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting measures  which  are  in  the  last  stages  oi  their  progress. 
Amendments  are  proposed  and  agreed  to,  bills  passed,  enrolled 
bills  signed  bv  the  presiding  officers,  and  other  important  legisla- 
tive acts  performed,  often  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All 
this  is  very  well  khown  to  sentlemen  who  have  been  for  any  con- 
siderable time  membeis  of  Congress.  And  all  Presidents  have 
signed  bills,  and  have  also  made  nominations  to  the  Senate,  without 
otgection  as  to  time,  whenever  bills  have  been  presented  for  sig* 
nature,  or  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  make  nominations  to 
the  Senate,  at  any  time  during  the  session  of  the  respective  Houses 
on  that  day. 

And  all  this,  sir,  1  suppose  to  be  perfectly  right,  correct,  and 
legal.  There  is  no  clause  of  the  Constitution,  nor  is  there  any  law, 
which  declares  that  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  expire  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
3d  of  March.  They  are  to  hold  for  two  years,  but  die  precise 
hour  for  the  commencement  of  that  term  of  two  years  is  no  where 
fixed  by  constitutional  or  legal  provision.  It  has  been  established 
by  usage  and  by  inference,  and  very  properly  established,  that, 
since  the  first  Congress  commenced  its  existence,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  which  happened  to  be  the  4th  day 
of  the  month,  therefore,  the  4th  of  March  is  the  day  of  the  com- 
mencement of  each  successive  term,  but  no  hour  is  &ced  by  law  or 
practice.  The  true  rule  is,  as  I  think,  most  undoubtedly,  that  the 
session  holden  on  the  last  day  constitutes  the  last  day,  for  all  legis- 
lative and  legal  purposes.  While  the  session  commenced  on  that 
day  continues,  the  day  itself  continues,  according  to  the  established 
practice  both  of  legislative  and  judrcial  bodies.  This  could  not 
well  be  otherwise.  If  the  precise  moment  of  actual  time  were  to 
settle  such  a  matter,  it  would  be  material  to  ask,  who  shall  settle 
the  time  ?  Shall  it  be  done  by  public  authority,  or  shall  every  man 
observe  the  tick  of  his  own  watch  ?  If  absolute  time  is  to  ftimish 
a  precise  rule,  the  excess  of  a  minute,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  as 
fiital  as  the  excess  of  an  hour.  Sir,  no  bodies,  judicial  or  legis- 
lative! have  ever  been  so  hypercritical,  so  astute  to  no  purpose,  so 
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much  more  nice  than  wise,  as  to  govern  themselves  by  any  such 
ideas.  The  session  for  the  day,  at  whatever  hour  it  commences, 
or  at  whatever  hour  it  breaks  up,  is  the  legislative  day.  Every 
thing  has  reference  to  the  commencement  of  that  diurnal  session. 
For  instance,  this  is  the  14th  day  of  January  ;  we  assembled  here 
to-day  at  12  o'clock;  ourjjoumal  is  dated  January  14tb,  and  if 
we  should  remain  here  until  5  o'clock  to-monow  morning,  (and 
the  Senate  has  sometimes  sat  so  late,)  our  proceedings  would  still 
bear  date  of  the  14th  of  January  ;  they  would  be  so  stated  upon 
the  journal,  and  the  journal  is  a  record,  and  is  a  conclusive  record, 
80  (ar  as  respects  the  proceedings  of  the  body. 

It  is  so  in  judicial  proceedings.  If  a  man  were  on  trial  for  his 
life,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  last  day  allowed  by  law  for  the  holding 
of  the  court,  and  the  jury  acquitted  him,  but  happened  to  remain 
so  long  in  deliberation  that  they  did  not  bring  in  their  verdict  till 
after  12  o'clock,  is  it  all  to  be  held  for  nought,  and  the  man  to 
be  tried  over  again  ?  Are  all  verdicts,  judgments,  and  orders  of 
courts,  null  and  void,  if  made  after  midnight,  on  the  day  which  the 
law  prescribes  as  the  last  day  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  show  by 
authority,  if  authority  could  be  wanted  for  a  thing,  the  reason  of 
which  is  so  clear,  that  the  day  lasts  while  the  daily  session  lasts. 
When  the  court  or  the  legislative  body  adjourns  for  that  day,  the 
day  is  over,  and  not  before. 

1  am  told,  indeed,  sir,  that  it  is  true  that,  on  this  same  3d  day 
of  March  last,  not  only  were  other  things  transacted,  but  that  the 
bill  for  the  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road,  an  important  and  much 
litigated  measure,  actually  received  the  signature  of  our  presiding 
officer  after  12  o'clock,  was  then  sent  to  the  President,  and  signed 
by  him.  I  do  not  affirm  this,  because  I  took  no  notice  of  the  time,  or 
do  not  remember  it  if  I  did  ;  but  I  have  heard  the  matter  so  stated* 

I  see  no  reason,  sir,  for  the  introduction  of  tliis  new  practice ;  no 
principle  on  which  it  can  be  justified,  no  necessity  for  it,  no  pro- 
priety in  it.  As  yet,  it  has  been  applied  only  to  the  President's 
intercourse  with  the  Senate.  Certainly  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
hb  intercourse  with  both  Houses  in  legislative  matters ;  and  if  it  is 
to  prevail  hereafter,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  it  should  be 
known. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  sir,  has  alluded  to  this  Ibss 
of  the  Fortification  bill  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  sessk>n, 
and  he  has  alluded  also,  in  the  same  message,  to  the  rejection  of 
the  vote  of  the  three  millions.  On  the  first  point,  that  is,  the  loss 
of  the  whole  bill,  and  the  causes  of  that  loss,  this  is  his  language:  — 

^'  Much  loss  and  inconvenience  have  been  experienced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  bill  containing  the  ordinary  appropria- 
tions for  fortifications,  which  passed  one  branch  of  the  National 
I/egislature  at  the  last  session,  but  was  lost  m  the  other." 
VOL.  ni.  7  K 
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If, the  pn^idcDt  intended  to  say  that  the  bill,  having  originated 
in  the  House  of  Repcesentatives,  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  yet 
afterwards  lost  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  he  was  entirely 
correct.  But  he  has  been  altogether  wrongly  informed,  if  he  in- 
tended to  state,  that  the  bill,  having  passed  the  House,  was  lost  in 
the  Senate.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  bill  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  It  drew  its  last,  breath  there.  That 
House  never  let  go  its  hold  on  it  after  the  rcport  of  the  committees 
of  conference.  But  it  held  it,  it  retained  it,  and  of  course,  it  died 
in  its  possession  when  the  House  adjourned.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  President  should  have  been  misinfonned  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  when  the  slightest  reference  to  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses 
would  have  exhibited  the  correct  history  of  the  transaction. 
.  1  recur  again,  Mr.  President,  to  the  proposed  grant  of  the  three 
millions,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  somewhat  more  distinctly  the 
true  grounds  of  objection  to  that  grant. 

These  grounds  of  objection  were  two :  the  6rst  was,  that  no 
such  appropriation  had  been  recommended  by  the  President,  or 
any  of  the  Departments.  And  what  made  this  ground  the  stronger 
was,  that  the  proposed  grant  was  defended,  so  far  as  it  was  de- 
fended at  all,  upon  an  alleged  necessity,  growing  out  of  our  foreign 
relations.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  intnistcd  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  lead  and  management  of  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment The  President  not  only  is  supposed  to  be,  but  usually 
is,  much  better  informed  on  these  interesting  subjects  than  the 
Houses  of  Congress.  If  there  be  a  danger  of  rupture  with  a  for- 
eign State,  he  sees  it  soonest.  All  our  mmisters  and  agents  abroad 
are  but  so  many  eyes,  and  ears,  and  organs,  to  communicate  to  him 
whatsoever  occurs  in  foreign  places,  and  to  keep  him  well  advised 
of  all  which  may  concern  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  especial  propriety,  therefore,  that,  in  this  branch  of  the 
public  service.  Congress  should  always  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the 
distinct  opiniops  and  recommendations  of  the  President.  The  two 
Houses,  and  especially  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  the  nat- 
ural guardians  of  the  People's  money.  They  are  to  keep  it  sacred, 
and  to  use  it  discreetly.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to  spend  it  where 
it  b  not  needed,  nor  to  offer  it  for  any  purpose  till  a  reasonable 
occasion  for  the  expenditure  be  shown.  Now,  in  thb  case,  I  re- 
peat, again,  the  President  had  sent  us  no  recommendation  for  any 
such  appropriation ;  no  Department  had  recommended  it ;  no  esti- 
mate had  contained  it ;  in  the  whole  history  of  the  session,  from 
the  morning  of  the  first  day,  down  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  last  day,  not  one  syllable  had  been  said  to  us,  not  one  hint 
^suggested,  showing  that  the  President  deemed  anv  such  measure 
either  necessary  or  proper.  I  state  this  strongly,  sir,  biit  I  state  it 
truly :  I  state  the  matter  as  it  b ;  and  I  wbh  to  draw  the  attehtion 
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of  th^  Senate  and  of  the  countiy  strongly  to  this  part  of  the  case. 
I  say  again^  therefore,  that  when  this  vote  for  the  three  millions  was 
proposed  to  the  Senate,  there  was  nothing  before  us,  showing  that 
the  {^resident  recommended  any  such  appropriation.  You  very 
well  know,  sir,  that  this  objection  was  immediately  stated  as  soon  ^ 
as.  the  message  from  the  House  was  read.  We  all  well  remember 
that  was  the  very  point  put  forth  by  the  honorable  member  from 
Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  as  being,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  butt-end  of 
his  argument  in  opposition  to  the  vote.  He  said,  very  significantly, 
and  very  forcibly,  <*  It  is^  riot  asked  for  by  those  who  best  know 
what  the  public  service  requires ;  how  then  are  we  to  presume  that 
it  is  needed?''  This  question,  sir,  was  not  answered  then :  it  never 
has  been  answered  since ;  it  never  can  be  answered  satisfactorily. 

But  let  me  here  again,  sir,  recur  to  the  message  of  the  President. 
Speaking  of  the  loss  of  the  bill,  he  uses  these  words :  — 

"  This  failure  was  the  more  regretted,  not  only  because  it  neces- 
sarily interrupted  and  delayed  the  progress  of  a  system  of  national 
defence  projected  immediately  after  the  last  war,  and  since  steadily 
pursued,  but  also  because  it  contained  a  contingent  appropriation, 
inserted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive,  in  aid  of 
this  important  object,  and  other  branches  of  the  national  defence, 
some  portions  of  >vhich  might  have  been  most  usefirlly  applied 
during  the  past  season." 

Taking  these  words  of  the  message,  sir,  and  connecting  them 
with  the  fact  that  the  President  had  made  no  recommendation  to 
Confess  of  any  such  api)ropriation,  it  strikes  me  they  ftunish  mat- 
ter (or  very  grave  reflection.  The  President  says  that  this  pro- 
posed appropriation  was  **  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive ; ''  that  it  was  "  in  aid  of  an  important  object ; "  and  that 
*\  some  portions  of  it  might  have  been  most  usefully  applied  during 
the  past  season.'' 

And  now,  sir,  I  ask,  if  this  be  so,  why  was  not  this  appropriation 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  President  ?  I  ask  diis  question 
in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  I  stand  on 
its  own  clear  authority  m  asking  it ;  ajad  I  invite  all  those  who  re- 
member its  injunctions,  and  who  mean  to  respect  them,  to  consider 
well  how  the  question  is  to  be  answered. 

Sir,  the  Constitution  is  not  yet  an  entire  dead  letter.  There  is 
yc!t  some  form  of  observance  to  its  requirements ;  *  and  even  while 
any  dejgree  of  formal  respect  is  paid  to  it,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
cpntjnue  the  question,  why  was  not  this  appropriation  recom- 
ibended  ?  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  President's  views ;  it 
was  for  an  important  object ;  it  might  have  been  usefblly  expended. 
TK^  President  being  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  appropriation 
was' necessary  and  proper,  how  is  it  that  it  was  not  recommended 
tp 'Congress?     For,  sir,  we  all  know  the  plain  and  direct  words  in 
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which  the  very  first  duty  of  the  President  is  imposed  by  the  Con- 
sdtutjon.    Here  they  are :  — 

'<  He  shall,  fioni  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  tbe  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  coosideratioa 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  ex|)edient.'^ 

After  enumerating  the  powers  of  the  President,  this  is  the  first, 
the  very  first  dutij  which  the  Constitution  gravely  enjoins  upon 
him.  And  now,  sir,  in  no  language  of  taunt  or  reproach,  in  no 
.anguage  of  party  attack,  in  terms  of  no  asperity  or  exaggeration, 
but  called  upon  by  the  necessity  of  defending  my  own  vote  upon 
the  subject,  I  now,  as  a  public  man,  as  a  member  of  Congress  bevs- 
in  my  place,  and  as  a  citizen  who  fisels  as  waon  an  attachment  to 
the  Constitution  of  ^  couotTy,  as  any  other  can,  demand  of  any 
who  may  choooB  to  g^ve  it,  an  answer  to  this  question :  '^  Wht  was 

»OC  XBIS  measure,  which  THi;  PRESIDENT  DECLARES  THAT  HE 
THOUGHT  NECESSARY  AND  EXP^IDIENT,  RECOMMENDED  TO  CON- 
GRESS ? "  And  why  am  I,  and  why  are  other  members  of  Con- 
i^ress,  whose  path  of  duty  the  Constitution  says  shall  be  enlightened 
bj  the  President's  opinions  and  communications,  to  be  charged 
witl^  want  of  patriotism  and  want  of  fidelity  to  the  country,  because 
we  refused  an  appropriation  which  the  President,  though  it  was  in 
aoBoniance  with  his  views,  and  though  he  believed  it  important, 
would  not,  and  did  not,  recommend  to  us  ?  When  these  questions 
are  answered,  sir,  to  die  satisfaction  of  intelligent  and  impartial 
men,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  reproach,  let  censure,  let  suspicioa 
of  any  kind  rest  on  the  twenty-nine  names  which  stand  opposed  to 
this  appropriation. 

How,  sir,  were  we  to  know  that  this  appropriation  ^'  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  Executive  "  ?  He  had  not  so  told 
us,  Cbcmally  or  informally.  He  had  not  only  not  recommended  it 
to  Congress,  or  ^her  House  of  Congress,  but  nobody  on  this  floor 
had  undertaken  to  speak  in  his  behalf.  No  man  got  up  to  say, 
^'  The  President's  desire  is,  he  thinks  it  necessary,  expedient,  and 
proper."  But,  sir,  if  any  gentleman  had  risen  to  say  this^  it  woukE 
not  have  answered  the  requisition  of  tlie  Constitution.  Not  at  all. 
It  is  not  a  hint,  an  mtimation,  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  by  whk^h 
the  Executive  duty  in  this  respect  is  to  be  fulfilled.  By  no  means. 
The  President  is  to  make  a  recommendaUon ;  a  public  recom- 
mendation, an  official  recommendation,  a  responsible  recommenda- 
tion, not  to  one  House,  but  to  both  Houses  ;  it  is  to  be  a  recom- 
mendaUon to  Congress.  If,  on  receiving  such  recommendation, 
Congress  fail  to  pay  it  proper  respect,  the  fault  is  theirs.  If, 
deemmg  the  measure  necessary  and  expedient,  the  President  fail 
to  recommend  it,  the  fault  is  his,  clearly,  distinctly,  and  exclu^vely 
his.  This,  sir,  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  dse 
I  do  not  understand  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Does 
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not  every  maD  see  how  perfectly  unconstitutional  it  is  that  the 
President  should  communicate  his  opbions  or  wishes  to  Congress 
on  such  grave  and  important  subjects,  otherwise  than  by  a  direct 
and  responsible  recommendation — a  public  and  open  recommenda- 
tion, equally  addressed  and  equally  known  to  all  whose  duty  calls 
upon  them  to  act  on  the  subject  ?  What  would  be  the  state  of 
things,  if  he  might  communicate  his  wishes  or  opinions  privately  to 
members  of  one  House,  and  make  no  such  communication  to  the 
other  ?  Would  not  the  two  Houses  be  necessarily  put  in  imme- 
diate collision  ?  Would  they  stand  on  equal  feoting  ?  Would  they 
have  equal  information  ?  W  bat  could  ensue  from  such  a  manner 
of  conducting  the  public  business,  but  quarrel,  confusion,  and  con- 
flict? A  member  rises  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
moves  a  veiy  large  appropriation  of  money  for  military  purposes. 
If  he  says  he  does  it  upon  Executive  recommendation,  where  is  his 
voucher  ?  The  Presiaent  is  not  like  the  British  King,  whose  min- 
bters  and  secretaries  are  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  are 
authorized,  in  certain  cases,  to  express  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
their  sovereign.  We  have  no  kmg's  servants  ;  at  least  we  have 
hone  known  to  the  Constitution.  Congress  can  know  the  opinions 
of  the  President  only  as  he  officially  communicates  them,  h 
would  be  a  curious  inquiry  in  either  House,  when  a  large  appro- 
priation is  moved,  if  it  were  necessary  to  ask  whether  the  mover 
represented  the  President,  spoke  his  sentiments,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  what  be  proposed  were  ''  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Executive."  How  could  that  be  judged  of?  By  the  party 
he  belongs  to  ?  Party  is  not  quite  unique  enough  for  that.  By 
the  airs  he  gives  himself?  Many  might  assume  airs,  if  therel^ 
they  could  give  tiiemselves  such  importance  as  to  be  esteemed  au- 
thentic expositors  of  the  Executive  will.  Or  is  this  will  to  be  cir- 
culated in  whispers?  made  known  to  the  meetings  of  party  men  ? 
intimated  through  the  press  ?  or  communicated  in  any  other  form, 
which  still  leaves  the  Executive  completely  irresponsible?  So 
that  while  Executive  purposes  or  wishes  pervade  the  ranks  of  party 
friends,  influence  their  conduct,  and  unite  their  efllbrts,  the  open, 
direct,  and  constitutional  responsibility  is  wholly  avoided.  Sir,  this 
b  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  can  it  be  consistent 
with  any  constitution  whkh  professes  to  maintain  separate  depart- 
ments in  the  Government. 

Here,  then,  sir,  is  abundant  ground,  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
vote  of  the  Senate,  and  here  I  might  rest  it.  But  there  is  also 
another  ground.  The  Constitution  declares  that  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law.  What  is  meant  by ''  appropriaiums  "  ?  Does  this 
language  not  mean  that  particular  sums  shall  be  assigned,  by  laW| 
to  particular  objects  ?    How  bi  this  pointhig  out  and ,  fixmg  the 
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particular  objects  shall  be  carried,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  any  precise  rule.  But  "  specific  appropriations,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  designation  of  every  object  for  which  money  is  voted,  as 
far  as  such  designation  is  practicable,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  most 
important  republican  principle.  In  tiroes  past,  popular  parties  have 
claimed  great  merit  trom  professing  to  carry  this  doctrine  much 
farther,  and  to  adhere  to  it  much  more  strictly  than  their  adversa- 
ries. Mr.  Jefferson,  especially,  was  a  great  advocate  for  it,  and 
held  it  to  be  indispensable  to  a  safe  and  economical  administration 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenues. 

But  what  have  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  say 
to  this  appropriationl  Where  do  they  find,  in  this  proposed  grant 
of  three  millions,  designadon  of  object,  and  particular  and  specific 
application  of  money?  Have  they  forgotten,  all  forgotten,  and 
wholly  abandoned,  even  all  pretence  for  specific  appropriation  ?  If 
not,  how  could  they  sanction  such  a  vote  as  this?  Let  me  recall  its 
terms.  They  are,  that  "  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasu- 
ry not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  tlie 
military  and  naval  service,  including  fortifications  and  ordnance, 
and  to  increase  the  navy;  provided  such  expenditures  shall  be 
rendered  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  prior  to  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress.*' 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  whether  the  money 
shall  be  used  at  all  or  not,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  discretion  of 
the  President.  This  is  sufficiently  liberal.  It  carries  confidence 
far  enough.  But,  if  there  had  been  no  other  objections,  if  the 
objects  of  the  appropriation  had  been  sufficiently  described,  so  that 
the  President,  if  he  expended  the  money  at  all,  must  have  ex- 

S ended  it  for  purposes  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  and  nothing 
ad  been  left  to  his  discretion  but  the  question,  whether  an  emer- 
gency had  arisen,  in  which  the  authority  ought  to  be  exercised,  I 
might  not  have  felt  bound  to  reject  the  vote.  There  are  some  pre- 
cedents which  might  favor  such  a  contingent  provision,  though  the 
practice  is  dangerous,  and  ought  not  to  be  followed  except  in  cases 
of  clear  necessity. 

But  the  insurmountable  objection  to  the  proposed  grant  was,  that 
it  specified  no  objects.  It  was  as  general  as  language  could  make 
it.  It  embraced  every  expenditure  that  could  be  called  either 
military  or  naval.  It  was  to  include  "  fortifications,  ordnance,  and 
increase  of  the  navy,"  but  it  was  not  confined  to  these.  It  em- 
braced the  whole  general  subject  of  military  service.  Under  the 
authority  of  such  a  law,  the  President  might  repair  ships,  build 
jhips,  buy  ships,  enlist  seamen,  and  do  any  thing  and  every  thing 
else  touching  the  naval  service,  without  restraint  or  control. 
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He  might  repair  such  ibrtificatioiis  as  he  saw  6t,  and  ne^^ect  the 
rest ;  arm  such  as  he  saw  fit,  and  neglect  the  arming  of  others ;  or 
build  new  fortifications  whenever  be  chose.  But  these  unlimited 
powers  over  the  fortifications  and  the  navy  constitute,  by  no  means, 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  proposed  authority ;  because,  under 
that  authority,  his  power  to  raise  and  employ  land  forces  was  equal- 
ly absolute  and  uncontrolled.  He  might  levy  troops,  tmbody  a 
new  army,  call  out  the  militia  in  numbers  to  suit  his  own  discretion, 
and  employ  them  as  he  saw  fit. 

Now,  sir,  does  our  legislation,  under  our  Constitution,  fiiraish 
any  precedent  for  all  this  ? 

We  make  appropriation  for  the  army,  and  we  understand  what 
we  are  doiug,  because  it  is  <<  the  army,"  that  is  to  say,  the  army 
established  by  law.  We  make  appropriations  for  the  navy ;  they, 
too,  are  for  <<  the  navy,"  as  provided  for  and  established  by  law. 
We  make  appropriations  for  fortifications,  but  we  say  what  fortifica- 
tions, and  we  assign  to  each  its  intended  amount  of  the  whole  sum. 
This  is  the  usual  course  of  Congress  on  such  subjects ;  and  why 
should  it  be  departed  from  ?  Are  we  ready  to  say  that  the  power 
of  fixing  the  places  for  new  fortifications,  and  the  sum  allotted  to 
each  ;  the  power  of  ordering  new  ships  to  be  built,  and  fixing  the 
number  of  such  new  ships ;  the  power  of  laying  out  money  to 
raise  men  for  the  army ;  in  short,  every  power,  great  and  small, 
respecting  the  military  and  naval  service,  shall  he  vested  in  the 
President,  without  specification  of  object  or  purpose,  or  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  exercise  of  all  judgment  on  the  part  of  Congress? 
For  one,  I  am  not  prepared.  The  honorable  member  fiom  Ohio, 
near  me,  has  said,  that  if  the  enemy  had  been  on  our  shores  he 
would  not  have  agreed  to  this  vote.  And  I  say,  if  the  proposition 
were  now  before  us,  and  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  battering 
against  the  walls  of  the  Capitol,  I  would  not  agree  to  it. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  an  interest,  a  property,  an  in- 
heritance in  this  Instrument,  against  the  value  of  which  forty 
Capitols  do  not  weigh  the  twentiedi  part  of  one  poor  scruple. 
There  can  never  be  any  necessity  for  such  proceedings  but  a  feigned 
and  false  necessity ;  a  mere  idle  and  hollow  pretence  of  necessity ; 
least  of  all,  can  it  be  said  that  any  such  necessity  actually  existed 
on  the  3d  of  March.  There  was  no  enemy  on  our  shores ;  there 
were  no  guns  pointed  against  the  Capitol ;  we  were  in  no  war,  nor 
was  there  a  reasonable  probability  that  we  should  have  war,  unless 
we  made  it  ourselves. 

But  whatever  was  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  is  it  not  pre- 
posterous to  say,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  adopt  thb 
measure,  and  yet  not  necessary  for  the  President  to  recommend  it? 
Why  should  we  thus  run  in  advance  of  all  our  own  duties,  and 
leave  the  President  completely  shielded  fiom  his  just  responsibility  ? 
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Why  should  there  be  nothing  but  grant,  and  trust)  and  confideacei 
on  our  side,  and  nothing  but  discretion  and  power  on  his? 

Sir,  if  there  be  any  philosophy  in  history ;  if  human  blood  still 
runs  in  human  veins ;  if  man  still  conforms  to  the  identity  of  his 
nature,  the  institutions  which  secure  constitutional  liberty  can  never 
stand  long  against  this  excessive  personal  confidence,  against  this 
devotion  to  men*— in  utter  disregard  both  of  principle  and  experi- 
ence, which  seems  to  me  to  be  surongly  characteristic  of  our  times. 
This  vote  came  to  us,  sir,  from  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislar 
ture ;  and  that  such  a  vote  should  come  from  such  a  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  was  amongst  the  circumstances  which  excited  in  m(S 
the  gieatest  surprise  and  the  deepest  concern.  Certainly,  sir,  cer- 
tamly  I  was  not,  on  that  accounti  the  more  inclined  to  concur.  It 
was  no  argument  with  me  that  others  seemed  tP  be  rushing,  with 
euch  heedless,  headlong  trust,  such  impetuosity  of  confidence,  into 
the  arms  of  Executive  power.  I  held  back  the  stronger,  and  would 
Md  back  the.  longer.  I  see,  or  I  think  I  see,  it  is  either  a  true 
vJsbn  of  the  future,  revealed  by  the  history  of  the  past,  or,  if  it  be 
«n  illusion,  it  is  an  illusion  which  appears  to  me  in  all  the  bright- 
ness and  sunlight  of  broad  noon,  that  it  is  in  this  career  of  personi^ 
^jonfidence,  along  this  beaten  track  of  fnan^vforshipf  marked,  every 
fiirlong,  by  the  fragments  of  other  fi*ee  Governments,  that  our  own 
system  is  making  progress  to  its  close.  A  personal  popularity, 
•honorably  earned,  at  first  by  military  achievements,  ana  sustained 
•now  by  party,  by  patronage,  and  by  enthusiasm  which  Igoks  for  no 
ill,  because  it  means  no  ill  itself,  seems  to  render  men  willing  to 
•natify  power,  even  before  its  demands  are  made,  and  to  surfeit 
Executive  discretion,  even  in  anticipation  4)f  its  own  appetite. 
Sir,  if,  on  the  3d  of  March  last,  it  had  been  the  purpose  (U  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  create  a  military  dictator,  what  formula  had 
been  better  suited  to  their  purpose  than  this  vote  of  the  House  ?  It 
is  true,  we  might  have  given  more  money,  if  we  had  had  it  to  give. 
We  might  have  emptied  the  Treasury  ;  but  as  to  the  form  of  the 
gift,  we  could  not  have  bettered  it.  Rome  bad  no  better  models. 
When  we  give  our  money  for  any  military  purpose  whaievery  what 
remains  to  be  done  ?  If  we  leave  it  with  one  man  to  decide,  not 
only  whether  the  military  means  of  the  country  shall  be  used  at  edl, 
but  how  they  shall  be  used,  and  to  what  extent  they  shall  be  en?- 
•  ployed,  what  remains  either  for  Congress  or  the  People  but  to  sit 
still,  and  see  how  this  dictatorial  power  will  be  exercised  ?  On  the 
3d  of  March,  sir,  I  had  not  forgotten — it  was  impossible  that* I 
should  have  forgotten  —  the  recommendation  in  the  message,  at  the 
'  opening  of  that  session,  that  power  should  be  vested  in  the  ^f^' 
dent  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  France,  at 
his  discretion,  in  the  recess  of  Congress.  Happily  this  power  was 
not  granted ;  but  suppose  it  had  b^n,  what  would  then  l^^ive.^f n 
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the  trae  conditioo  of  this  Govennnent  ?  Why,  sir,  this  conAtioo 
is  veiy  shortly  described.  The  whole  war  power  would  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  President ;  fiv  no  man  can  doubt  a  nxnnent  that 
leprisab  wndd  bring  on  immediate  war ;  and  the  Treasury,  to  the 
amount  of  this  vote,  in  addition  to  all  ordinary  appropriations,  would 
have  been  at  his  absolute  disposal  also.  And  all  this  in  a  time  of 
peace.  I  beseech  all  true  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty,  to  con- 
template this  state  of  things,  and  tell  me  whether  such  be  a  true 
republican  administration  of  this  Government.  Whether  parUcular 
consequences  had  ensued  or  not,  is  such  an  accumulation  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  sys» 
tern  ?  Is  it  either  wise  or  safe  ?  Has  it  any  warrant  in  the  prac- 
tice of  former  times  ?  Or  are  gentlemen  ready  to  establuh  the 
practice,  as  an  example  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us? 

But,  sir,  if  the  power  to  make  reprisals,  and  this  money  from 
the  Treasury,  had  both  been  granted,  is  there  not  great  reason  to 
believe  that  we  should  have  been  now  up  to  our  ears  in  a  hot  war  ? 
I  think  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  this.  It  will  be  said,  I  know, 
that  if  we  had  armed  the  President  with  this  power  of  war,  and 
supplied  him  with  this  grant  of  money,  France  would  have  taken 
this  for  such  a  proof  of  spirit  on  our  part,  that  she  would  have 
paid  the  indemnity  without  forther  delay.  This  is  the  old  stoiy, 
and  the  old  plea.  Every  one  who  desires  more  power  than  the 
Constitution  or  the  Laws  give  him,  always  says,  that  if  he  had 
more  power,  he  could  do  more  good.  Power  is  always  claimed 
for  the  good  of  the  People ;  and  dictators  are  always  made,  when 
made  at  all,  for  the  good  of  the  People.  For  my  part,  sir,  I  was 
content,  and  am  content,  to  show  France  that  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain  our  just  rights,  against  her,  by  the  exertion  of  our  power, 
when  need  be,  according  to  the  forms  of  our  own  Constitution ; 
that,  if  we  make  war,  we  will  make  it  consUtutionaUy ;  and  that 
we  will  trust  all  our  interests,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  what  the 
intelligence  and  the  strength  of  the  ooontry  may  do  for  them,  with- 
ODt  breaking  down  or  endangering  the  fabric  of  the  free  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Senate  to  have  differed 
with  the  President  on  many  great  questions  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  I  have  regretted  this  state  of  things  deeply,  both  on 
personal  and  on  public  account ;  but  it  has  been  unavoidable.  It 
IS  no  pleasant  employment,  it  is  no  holiday  busmess,  to  maintain 
oppositbn  against  power  and  against  majorities,  and  to  contend  for 
stem  and  sturdy  principle,  against  personal  popularity,  against  a 
rushing  and  overwhelmmg  confidence,  that,  by  wave  upon  wave, 
and  cataract  after  cataract,  seems  to  be  bearing  away  and  destrov- 
ing  whatsoever  would  withstand  it.  How  much  fonger  we  may  oe 
able  to  support  this  oppositkui  in  any  degree,  or  whether  we  can 
VOL.  m.  8 
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jpoesiUy  bold,  out  till  the  public  indigence  and  the  public  pi(triot-; 
ismiBballbeiawakcped  to,  a  due  ^D3e  of  the  public  da^er,  it  is^ 
not  for  flie.<to  foicitell.    I  .sh$}l  pot  deppair  to  the,  las^  if|,in  jbe 
mean  tioiev  we  be  true  .to  ogr  own  priupipli^. .   If  there  be  a  stead-  ] 
fast  Adbenoce.  to  these  pdociples^.  b9th  here  and  elsewber^.  ^>.,<>Qe .; 
and  all,  they  continue  the  rule  of  our  ooDduc^  in,  the  Seqate^  ai^d 
the  raUytng  point  of  those  wbo.  tliink  with  us  aqd.isupport  us  out 
of  the  iDeoate,.  I  a»  coetent  to  hope  .on,  and  to  struggle  on. .    While 
itiremains^a  coolest  for.  .the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  for  t^  ^ 
security  of.  publkit  liberty,  for  the  ascendency  of  principles  over 
nieof  I  am  wiUiQg  to  bear  my  part  of  it«.    If  we  can  maintain  the 
Constitution^  if.  we  canipreserve  this  secAirity  for  liberty,  if  we  can 
tbos  givse  tOrtnie. principle  its  just  superionty  over  party,  oyer  per- 
soDSyor^r  *namesy  our  .labors  will  be  richly  rewarded.     If  we  fail 
b  all  this,  they  are  already  among  the  living,  who  will  write  the 
history  |of  this  Government,  from  its  commencement  ]to  its  close. 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  16,  1896,  OH 
PRESENTING  SUNDRY  ABOLITION  ^^CTITIONS. 


Mr.  Webster  addrened  the  Senate  as  foHowv:  — 

Agresablt  to  notice,  I  ofier  sundrjr  petitions  on  the  ^i^J^t  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colund>ia.  >  llie  first 
purports  to  be  signed  by  two  thousand  (bur  hundred '  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  female  inhabitants  of  Boston. 

This  petition  is  in  the  usual  printed  form.  It  is  respectful  to 
Congress,  and  contains  no  reproaches  on  any  body.'  It  asks  for 
the  consideratbn  of  Congress,  both  with  respect  to  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  District,  and  with  respect  to  the  shve-tinde  in  the 
District. 

The  second  is  a  petition,  signed  by  Joseph  Fibon,  add  about  a 
hundred  others,  citizens  of  Boston,  some  of  whom  are  known  to 
me,  and  are  highly  respectable  persons.  The  petidoo  is  to  the 
same  efiect,  and  in  the  same  form. 

The  third  petition  appears  to  be  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
persons,  inhabitants  ot  Wayne  county,  in  Michi^n*  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  them.  It  is  a  printed  petition,  dififerent  in  form 
from  the  preceding,  drawn  more  at  length,  and  gomg  ferther  into 
the  subject.  But  I  perceive  nothing  in  it  disrespectful  to  the 
Senate,  or  reproachful  to  others. 

The  fourth  petition  is  like  the  two  first,  in  substance  and  in  Ibrm. 
It  is  signed  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  citizens  of  Boston. 
Among  these  signers,  Sir,  I  recognize  the  names  of  many  persons 
well  known  to  me  to  be  gentlemen  of  great  worth  and  respectabili- 
ty. There  are  clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants,  literary  men,  man- 
ufacturers, and  indeed  persons  from  all  classes  of  society. 
'  1  ask.  Sir,  that  these  petitions  may  be  received,  and  move  that 
they  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Colombia. 

This  motion  itself,  Sir,  sufficiently  shows  in  what  maniier  I  think 
this  subject  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  Senate. 

The  petitioners  ask  Congress  to  consider  the  propriety  and  ex- 
pediency of  two  things — fint,  of  making  provisbn  for  the  extinctbn 
of  slavery  in  the  IKstrict ;  second,  of  abolishing  or  nstraining  the 
trade  in  slaves  within  the  District.    Similar  petitions  have  already 
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been  received.  Those  gentlemen  who  think  Congress  have  no 
power  over  any  part  of  the  subject,  if  they  are  clear  and  settled  in 
that  opinion,  were  perfectly  justifiable  in  voting  not  to  receive  them. 
Any  petition,  which,  in  our  opinion,  asks  us  to  do  that  which  is 
plainly  against  the  Constitution,  we  might  verv  justly  reject.  As, 
if  persons  should  petition  us  to  pass  a  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  or  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  such  petition 
would  very  properly  be  denied  any  reception  at  all. 

In  doubtfiil  cases,  we  should  incline  to  receive  and  consider ;  be- 
cause doubtful  cases  ought  not  to  be  decided  without  consideration. 

But  I  cannot  regard  this  case  as  a  doubtful  one.  I  think  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  is  clear,  and, 
therefore,  that  we  were  bound  to  receive  the  petitions.  And  a 
large  majority  of  the  Senate  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  petitions 
ought  to  be  received. 

I  have  often,  Mr.  President,  expressed  the  opinion  that,  over 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States,  this  Government  has  no  control 
whatever.  It  is  entirely  and  exclusively  a  State  concern.  And 
while  it  is  thus  clear  that  Congress  has  no  direct  power  over  the 
subject,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  that  the  authority  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  any  indirect  interference 
whatever.  It  must  be  left  to  the  States,  to  the  course  of  things, 
and  to  those  causes  over  which  this  Government  has  no  control. 
All  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  the  clear  line  of  our  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  believing  that  Congress  has  constitutional 
power  over  slavery,  and  the  trade  in  slaves,  within  the  District,  I 
think  petitions  on  those  subjects,  respectfully  presented,  ought  to 
be  respectfully  treated,  and  respectfully  considered.  The  respect- 
ful mode,  the  proper  mode,  is  the  ordinary  mode.  We  have  a 
committee  on  the  afiairs  of  the  District.  For  very  obvious  reasons, 
and  without  any  reference  to  this  question,  this  conamittee  is  ordi- 
narily composed  principally  of  Southern  gentlemen.  For  many 
years  a  member  from  Virginia  or  Maryland  has,  I  believe,  been  at 
the  head  of  the  committee.  The  committee,  therefore,  is  the  ap- 
propriate one,  and  there  can  be  possibly  no  objection  to  it,  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  constituted. 

Now,  I  believe.  Sir,  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  North  is,  * 
that  Congress  has  no  authority  over  slavery  in  the  States ;  and 
perhaps  equally  unanimously,  that  over  slavery  in  the  District  it 
has  such  rightful  authority. 

Then,  Sir,  the  questbn  is  a  question  of  the  fitness,  propriety, 
justice,  and  expediency  of  considering  these  two  subjects,  or  either 
of  them,  according  to  the  prayer  of  these  petitions. 

It  is  well  known  to  us  and  the  country,  that  Congress  has  hith- 
erto entertained  inquiries  on  both  these  points.  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1809,  the  House  of  Representatives  resolved,  by  venr 
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hige  majorities,  <'  TkU  iU  Gnmmtiu  for  Ae  Bistid  of  GUiw* 
hia  be  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the  laws  wiMm  tlU 
District  m  respect  to  slavery ;  that  they  inquire  into  the  slave  trade 
as  it  exists  »n,  and  is  carried  on  through,  the  District ;  and  thai 
they  report  to  the  House  such  amendments  to  the  existing  laws  as 
shall  seem  to  them  to  be  justJ^ 

And  k  resolved  also,  ^'  That  the  committee  be  fiuiher  isutructed 
to  in^re  into  the  e!xpediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  ufithin  the  District,  in  such  manner  that  tika 
vUerest  of  no  individual  shaU  be  irgured  thereby J^ 

As  aariy  as  March,  1816,  the  same  House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  of  Vu^nia,  resolved,  <^  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  inqusre  into  the  existence  of  an  inhuman  and  illegal  traffic  of 
dates  carried  on  in  and  through  the  District  of  Columbiay  and  to 
report  whether  any,  and  what  measures  ate  necessary  for  putting  a 
stop  to  the  sameJ^ 

it  is  known,  also.  Sir,  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has 
within  a  very  few  years  ureed  upon  Congress  the  propriety  of 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District.  The  House 
of  Assembly  of  New  York,  about  the  same  time,  I  think,  passed  a 
similar  vote.  After  these  proceedings,  Mr.  President,  which  wen 
generally  known,  I  think,  the  jcountry  was  not  at  all  prepared  to 
find  that  these  petitions  would  be  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that 
tbey  asked  for  the  exercise  of  an  authority  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, which  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  exercise;  or  that, 
having  been  formally  received,  the  prayer  of  them,  in  regard  to 
both  objects,  would  be  immediately  rejected,  without  reference  to 
the  committee,  and  without  any  inquiry. 

Now,  Sir,  the  propriety,  justice,  and  fitness  of  any  interfereooe 
of  Congress,  for  either  of  the  purposes  stated  in  the  petitions,  am 
the  points  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  highly  proper  for  * 
committee  to  make  a  report*  The  well-disposed  and  patriotic 
among  these  petitioners  are  entitled  to  be  respectfully  answered; 
and  if  thene  be  among  them  others  whoee  motives  are  less  praise* 
worthy,  it  is  not  the  part  of  prudence  to  give  them  the  advantag9 
which  they  would  derive  from  a  right  of  complaint  that  the  Senate 
had  acted  hastily  or  summarily  on  their  petitions,  without  inquiry 
or  considefation. 

Let  the  committee  set  forth  their  own  views  on  these  points,  dis- 
passionately, fully,  and  candidly.  Let  the  argument  be  seen  and 
heard  ;  let  the  People  be  trusted  with  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  iair  discussion  of  the  subject  will  produce  its  proper  eftct,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Senate. 

This,  Sir,  would  have  been,  and  is  the  coarse  of  proceedings 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  prudent  and  just.  The  Senate,  how- 
r,  having  decided  otherwise,  by  a  very  large  majority,  I  only 
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say  so  much,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  may  suffice  to  make  mjr 
own  opinions  known. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Kino,  of  Alftbama, 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  having  said  any 
thing  which  could  justify  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  member. 
By  what  authority  does  the  gentleman  say  (said  Mr.  W.)  that  I 
have  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  these  petitioners  ?  The  gentle- 
man  cannot  be  allowed,  Sir,  to  assign  to  me  any  place  or  any 
character,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  take  to  myself.  I  have  only 
expressed  my  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  it  is  prudent  and  wise 
in  us  all  to  adopt,  in  disposing  of  these  petitions. 

It  is  true  that,  while  the  question  on  the  reception  of  the  petitions 
was  pending,  I  observed  that  1  should  hold  back  these  petitions  till 
'  that  question  was  decided.  It  is  decided.  The  Senate  has  de- 
cided to  receive  the  petitions ;  and  being  received,  the  manner  of 
treating  them  necessarily  arises.  The  origin  of  the  authority  of 
Congress  over  this  District,  the  views  and  objects  of  the  States  in 
ceding  the  territory,  the  little  interest  which  this  Government  has 
in  the  general  question  of  slavery,  and  the  great  magnitude  which 
individual  States  have  in  it,  the  great  danger,  to  the  Government 
itself,  of  agitating  the  question  here,  while  things  remain  in  their 
present  posture,  in  the  States  around  us  —  these,  Sir,  are  coftsidera- 
tions  all  intimately  belonging  to  the  question,  as  I  think,  and  which 
u  competent  committee  would  naturally  present  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  public. 

^  Mr.  President,  I  feel  bound  to  make  one  further  remark.  What- 
ever gentlemen  may  think  of  it,  I  assure  them  that  these  petitions, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  have  no  factious  origin,  no  political  or  party 
origin.  Such  may  be  the  origin  of  some  of  them.  I  am  quite  sure 
it  is  not  of  all.  Many  of  them  arise  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty ; 
and  that  is  a  feeling  which  should  be  reasoned  with,  but  cannot  be 
suppressed  by  a  mere  summary  exercise  of  authority.  1  wish  that 
all  reasonable  men  may  be  satisfied  with  our  proceedings ;  that  we 
may  so  act  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter  as  shall  promote  har- 
mony, strengthen  the  bonds  ot  our  Union,  and  increase  the  confi- 
dence, both  of  the  North  and  the  South,  in  thb  Government. 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,    ON  THE  DEPOSIT 
BANKS.    MARCH  17,  1896. 


Miu  Webster  rose  to  move  for  the  printing  of  3,000  extra 
copies  of  the  statement  of  the  affitirs  of  the  deposit  banks,  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  making  this  motion,  Mr.  Webster  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  document  from  the  Treasury,  showbg  the  state  of 
Ihe  deposit  banks  at  the  latest  dates.  He  quoted  from  the  tabu- 
lar statement  some  of  the  leading  facts.  The  immediate  liabilities 
of  the  banks  amounted,  it  appeared,  to  nearly  seventy-two  millions 
of  dollars,  viz.  the  public  deposits,  $30,678,879  91 ;  the  private 
deTOsits,  ^15,043,033  64;  the  bills  in  circulation,^  26,243,688  36. 

The  amount  of  specie  held  by  these  banks,  it  further  appeared, 
was  $  10,198,659  24 ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  less  than  one  dollar 
specie  for  six  dollars  debt ;  and  there  is  due  to  the  Government  by 
those  banks  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  all  the  specie. 

There  are  other  items  which  swell  the  amounts  on  each  side, 
such  as  debts  due  to  banks,  and  debts  due  from  banks.  But  these 
are  only  equalling  quantities,  and  of  no  moment  in  the  view  I  am 
taking  of  the  question. 

Among  the  means  of  these  deposit  banks  I  see  an  item  of 
"other  investments,"  of  no  less  amount  than  $8,777,228  79. 
What  is  meant  by  these  "  other  investments,"  I  am  not  informed. 
I  wish  for  light.  I  have  my  suspicions,  but  I  have  no  proofs. 
Sir,  look  at  the  reported  state  of  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank 
of  Michigan,  the  last  in  the  list.  The  capital  of  that  bank  is  only 
$  150,000.  Its  portion  of  the  public  deposits  is  no  less  a  sum 
than  $784,764  75.  Now,  Sir,  where  is  this  money?  It  is  not  in 
specie  in  the  bank  itself.  All  its  specie  is  only  $51,011  95;  all 
its  discounts,  loans,  &c.^  are  only  $500,000,  or  thereabouts; 
where U  ihe  residue  1  Why,  we  see  where  it  is;  it  is  included  in 
the  item  ^'duefrtm  hanks,  $678,766  37."  What  banks  have  got 
this  ?  On  what  terms  do  they  take  it  ?  Do  they  give  interest  for 
it  ?  Is  it  in  the  deposit  banks  in  the  great  cities  ?  and  docs  this 
make  a  part  of  the  other  liabilities  of  these  deposit  banks  in  the 
cities  ?  Now,  this  is  one  question :  what  are  these  other  liabilities  ? 
But,  as  to  these  *'  othar  investments,"  I  say  again,  I  wish  to  know 
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what  they  aie.  Bendes  real  estate,  loans,  discount,  and  exchange, 
I  beg  to  know  what  other  inoesimenis  banks  usually  make. 

In  my  opinion,  Sir,  tbe  present  system  now  begins  to  develop 
itself.  We  see  what  a  complication  of  private  and  pecuniary  in- 
terests have  thus  wound  themselves  around  our  finances.  While 
the  present  state  of  things  continues,  or  as  it  goes  on,  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  ardor  in  opposing  the  Land  bill,  or  any  other  proposi- 
tioti  for  distributing  or  etkctuMj  osing  the  public  money. 

We  have  certainly  arrived  at  a  very  extraordinary  crisis ;  a  crisis 
which  we  must  not  trifle  with.  The  accumulation  of  revenue  must 
be  prevented.  Every  wise  politician  will  set  that  down  as  a  car- 
dinal maxim.  How  can  it  be  prevented  ?  Fortificatioiis  will  not 
do  it«  This  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of.  I  shall  vote  for  every 
part  and  parcel  of  tbe  Fortification  bill,  reported  by  tbe  Militaiy 
Committee.  And  yet  I  am  sure  that,  if  that  bill  should  pass  Into 
a  Jaw,  it  will  not  absorb  tbe  revenue,  or  sufficiently  diminish«itft 
amount.  Internal  improvements  cannot  absorb  it:  these  useful 
channels  are  bkwked  up  by  vetoes. 

How,  then,  k  thb  revenue  to  be  disposed  of?  I  put  this  oues- 
lion  seriously  to  all  those  who  are  inclbed  to  oppose  the  Land  bill 
oow  before  the  Senate. 

Sir,  look  to  the  future,  and  see  what  will  be  the  state  of  things 
next  autumn.  The  accumulation  of  revenue  may  then  probably 
be  near  fifty  millions ;  an  amount  equals  perhaps^  to  the  whole  amomU 
of  tpede  tn  the  country.  What  a  state  of  tniogs  b  that !  Every 
dollar  in  the  country  the  property  of  Goverament ! 

Again,  Sir,  are  gentlemen  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  public  nK>ney  in  regard  to  its  safety  ?  Is  that  condition  safe, 
commendable,  and  proper?  The  member  from  South  Carolina 
has  brought  in  a  bill  to  regulate  these  deposit  banks.  I  hope  he 
will  call  It  up,  that  we  may  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  showing, 
for  ourselves,  what  we  think  the  exigency  requires. 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  S3,  1836,  ON  THE 
FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION,  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  BENTON:  — 


**Euob9€d,  That,  fiom  and  after  the day  of ,  in  the  year  1896; 

nothing  but  gold  and  silver  ought  to  be  received  in  payment  for  the  public 
lands;  and  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  instructed  to  report  a  bUl 
accordingly." 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  would 
be  justified  in  taking  no  active  course  in  regard  to  this  resolution,  in 
sitting  still,  suppressing  the'u*  surprise  and  astonishment  if  they  could, 
and  letting  these  schemes  and  projects  take  the  form  of  such  laws 
as  their  projectors  might  propose. 

We  are  powerless  now,  and  can  do  nothing.  All  these  measure^ 
afiecting  the  currency  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  puUic 
treasure  we  have  resisted  since  1832.  We  have  done  so  unsuc- 
cessfiilly.  We  struggled  for  the  re-charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  1832.  The  utility  of  such  an  institution  had  heen 
proved  hy  forty  years'  experience.  We  struggled  against  the 
removal  of  the  deposits.  That  act,  as  we  thought,  was  a  direct 
usurpation  of  power.  We  strove  against  the  experiment,  and  all 
in  vain.  Our  opinions  were  disregarded,  our  warnings  neglected, 
and  we  are  now  in  no  degree  respon^ble  for  the  mischieis  which 
are  but  too  likely  to  ensue. 

Who  will  look  with  the  perception  of  an  intelligent,  and  the  can- 
dor of  an  honest  man,  upon  the  present  condition  of  our  finances 
and  currency,  and  say  that  this  want  of  credit  and  confidence  which 
is  so  general,  and  which,  it  is  possible,  may,  ere  long,  overspread 
the  land  with  bankruptcies  and  distress,  has  not  flowed  directly  &om 
those  measures,  the  adoption  of  which  we  so  strenuously  resisted, 
and  the  folly  of  which  men  of  all  parties,  however  reluctantly,  will 
soon  be  brought  to  acknowledge  ?  The  truth  of  this  assertion  was 
palpable  and  resistless. 

What,  Sir,  are  the  precise  evils  under  which  the  finances  of  the 

Government,  and,  he  believed,  of  the  country  now  sufier?     They 

are  obviously  two — the  superabundance  of  the  Treasury,  and  its 

insecurity.     We  have  more  money  than  we  need,  and  that  money, 

VOL.  ni.  9  •*  p* 
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not  being  in  custody  under  any  law,  and  being  in  hands  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  is  threatened  with  danger.  Now,  Sir,  is  it  not 
manirest  that  these  evils  flow  directly  from  measures  of  Government 
which  some  of  us  have  zealously  resisted  ?  May  not  each  be  traced 
to  its  distinct  source  ?  There  would  have  been  no  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  but  for  the  veto  of  die  land  bill,  so  called,  of  1833* 
This  is  certain.  And  as  to  the  security  of  the  public  money,  it 
would  have  been,  at  this  moment,  entirely  safe,  but  for  the  veto 
of  tlie  act  continuing  the  Bank  charter.  Both  these  measures  had 
received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  by  clear  and  lai;ge  majorities. 
They  were  both  negatived :  tlie  reign  of  experiments,  schemes,  and 
projects  commenced,  and  here  we  are.  Every  thing  that  is  now- 
amiss  in  our  financial  concerns  is  the  direct  consequence  of  extra-  * 
ordinary  exertions  of  Executive  authoritjr.  This  assertion  does  not 
rest  on  general  reasoning.  Facts  prove  it.  One  veto  has  deprived 
the  Government  of  a  safe  custody  for  the  public  moneys,  and 
another  veto  has  caused  tlieir  present  augmentation. 

What,  Sir,  are  the  evib  which  are  distracting  our  financial  openi«- 
tions  ?  They  are  obviously  two.  The  public  money  was  not  safe ; 
it  was  protected  by  no  law.  The  treasury  was  overflowing.  There 
was  more  money  than  we  needed.  The  currency  was  unsound. 
Credit  had  been  diminished,  and  confidence  destroyed.  And  what 
did  these  two  evils,  the  insecurity  of  the  public  money  and  its  abun- 
dance, result  from?  They  referred  directly  back  to  the  two  cele- 
brated experim^ts ;  the  veto,  of  the  bank  bill,  followed  by  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  rejection  of  the  land  bill.  No 
man  doubted  that  the  public  money  would  have  remained  safe  hi 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  if  the  Executive  veto  of  1832  bad 
not  disturbed  it. 

It  was  that  veto,  also,  which,  by  discontinuing  the  National  Bank, 
removed  the  great  and  salutary  check  to  the  immoderate  issue  of 
paper  money,  and  encouraged  the  creation  of  so  many  State  banks. 
This  was  another  of  the  products  of  that  veto.  This  is  as  plain  as 
that.  The  rejection  of  the  land  bill  of  1 833,  by  depriving  the  coun- 
try of  a  proper,  necessary,  and  equal  distribution  of  the  surplus 
fund,  had  produced  this  redundancy  in  the  Treasury.  If  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  bad  been  trusted,  the  country  would  not  have 
been  plunged  into  its  present  difficulties.  They  devised  the  only 
means  by  which  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  People  could  have 
been  secured.  They  passed  the  bank  charter :  it  was  negatived. 
They  passed  tlie  land  bill,  and  it  met  the  same  fate.  This  extraor- 
dinary exercise  of  power,  in  these  two  instances,  has  produced  an 
exactly  corresponding  mischief  in  each  case,  upon  the  subjects  to 
which  it  was  applied.  Its  application  to  the  bill  providing  for  the 
re-charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  followed  by 
the  present  insecurity  of  the  public  treasure,  and  a  superabundance 
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of  laoBey  not  wanted  has  hem  the  cooaequeooe  of  its  applicatioaio 
tfae.laed  bill* 

The  country  b  the  victieoi  of  schemes,  projects,  and  reckless  ex* 
perimttits.  We  are  wiser,  or  we  tliiak  ourselves  so,  than  those  who 
MYe  goae  beibre  us.  Experience  cannot  teach  us.  We  cannot 
let  weU  enough  alone.  The  experience  of  forty  years  was  insuffi* 
cient  to  settle  the  question  whether  a  national  bank  was  useful  or 
not ;  and  forty  yeans'  practice  of  the  GovemmeDt  could  not  decide 
whether  it  was  constitutional  or  not.  And  it  is  worthy  of  all  con- 
sideration, that  undue  power  has  been  claimed  by  the  Executive. 
One  thing  b  certain,  and  that  is,  there  has  been  a  constant  and  cor* 
responding  endeavor  to  dimlDbb  the  constitutional  power  of  Con* 
gress.  The  bank  charter  was  negatived,  because  Congress  had  no 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  grant  it ;  and  yet,  though  Congress 
bad  no  authority  to  create  a  national  bank,  the  ELxecutive  at  once 
exercised  the  power  to  select  and  appoint  as  many  banks  as  he 
pleased,  and  to  place  the  public  moneys  in  their  hands  on  just  such 
terms  aad  conditions  as  he  pleased. 

There  b  not  a  more  palpable  evidence  of  the  constant  bias  of 
tbb  Government  to  a  wrong  tendency,  than  thb  continued  attempt 
lo  make  legislative  power  yield  to  that  of  the  Executive.  The 
i€stfiction  of  the  just  authority  of  Congress  is  followed  in  every  case 
by  the  increase  of  the  pow^r  of  the  Executive.  What  was  it  that 
caused  the  destrucUon  of  tlie  United  States  Bank,  and  put  the 
whole  moneyed  power  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  one  roan  ? 
Constitutional  doubts  of  the  power  of  Congress !  What  has  pro- 
duced thb  superabundance  of  money  in  the  treasury  ?  Constitu* 
tKMial  doubts  of  the  power  of  Congress!  In  the  whole  hbtory  of 
thb  Adrainbtration,  doctrines  had  obtained,  whose  direct  tendency 
was  to  detract  from  the  settled  and  long-practised  power  of  Con- 
gieas,  and  to  give,  in  full  measure,  hand  over  band,  every  thing  into 
the  control  of  the  Executive.  Did  gentlemen  wish  him  to  exem- 
plify the  truth  of  thb  ?  Let  them  look  at  the  bank  bill,  the  land 
bin,  and  the  varknis  bilb  whkh  have  been  negatived  respecting 
internal  improvements. 

Gentlemen  now  speak  of  returning  to  a  specie  basis.  Did  any 
roan  suppose  it  practicable  ?  The  resolution,  now  under  considera- 
tion, contemplated  that,  after  the  current  year,  all  payments  for  the 
public  lands  were  to  be  made  in  si)ecie.  Now,  if  he  (Mr.  W.)  had 
brought  forward  a  proposition  like  thb,  he  would  at  once  have  been 
accused  of  being  opposed  to  the  setdement  of  the  new  States.  It 
would  have  been  urged  that  speculators  and  capitalists  could  easily 
eany  gold  and  silver  to  the  West,  by  sea  or  land,  while  the  cultiva- 
tor, who  wblied  to  purchase  a  small  farm,  would  be  compelled  to 
give  the  former  hb  own  price  for  the  land,  because  be  could  visit 
laige  cities,  or  other  places  where  it  was  to  be  found,  and  procure 
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the  specie.  These  ar^rnents  woidd  have  met  him,  be  was  sure^ 
bad  he  introduced  a  measure  like  this.  If  specie  payments  were  to 
.  be  made  for  public  dues,  be  should  suppose  it  best  to  begin  with 
the  customs,  which  were  payable  in  large  cities,  where  gold  and  sil- 
ver could  be  more  easily  procured  than  on  the  frontiers.  Bat 
whether  from  speculators,  or  settlers,  what  was  the  use  of  these 
specie  payments  ?  The  money  was  dragged  over  the  OKmntains  to 
be  dragged  back  again :  that  was  all.  The  purchaser  of  puMie 
lands  would  buy  gold  by  bills  on  the  Elastem  cities:  it  would  go 
across  the  country  in  panniers  or  wagons:  the  Land  Office  would 
send  it  back  again  by  the  return  carriage,  and  thus  create  the  use- 
less expena.e  of  transportation. 

He  had  from  the  very  first  looked  upon  all  these  schemes  as 
totally  idle  and  illusory ;  not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  or  suited  to  our  own  policy,  or  our  own  active  condi- 
tion. But  the  eflfect  of  this  resoluuon — what  would  it  be?  Let 
them  try  it.  Let  them  go  on.  Let  them  add  to  the  catalogue  of 
projects.  Let  them  cause  every  man  in  the  West,  who  has  a  five 
dollar  bank  note  in  his  pocket,  to  set  off,  post  haste,  to  the  bank, 
lest  somebody  else  should  get  there  before,  and  get  out  all  the 
money,  and  then  buy  land.  How  long  would  the  Western  banks 
stand  this  ?  Yet,  if  gentlemen  please,  let  them  go  on.  I  shall  dis- 
sent ;  I  shall  protest ;  I  shall  speak  my  opinions ;  but  I  shall  still 
say,  Go  on,  gentlemen,  and  let  us  see  the  upshot  of  your  experi- 
mental policy. 

The  currency  of  the  country  was,  to  a  great  degree,  in  the  power 
of  all  the  banking  companies  in  the  great  cities.  He  was  as  much 
opposed  to  the  increase  of  these  institutions ;  but  the  evil  had  begun, 
and  could  not  be  resisted.  What  one  State  does,  another  will  do 
also.  Danger  and  misfortunes  appear  to  be  threatening  the  curren- 
cy of  the  country ;  and  although  the  Constitution  gives  the  control 
over  it  to  Congress,  yet  Congress  ^s  allowed  to  do  nothing.  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  States,  had  the  coining  power ;  yet  the  States 
issue  paper  as  a  substitute  for  coin,  and  Congress  is  not  supposed  to 
be  able  to  regulate,  control,  or  redeem  it.  We  have  the  sole  power 
over  the  currency ;  but  we  possess  no  means  of  exercising  that 
power.  Congress  can  create  no  bank,  regulated  by  law,  but  the 
Executive  can  appoint  twenty  or  fifty  banks,  without  any  law  what- 
ever. A  very  peculiar  state  of  things  exists  in  this  country  at  this 
moment  —  a  country  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity ;  more  boun- 
tifully blest  by  Providence  in  all  things  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  great  pecuniary  distress,  its  finances 
deranged,  and  an  increasing  want  of  confidence  felt  in  its  circulation. 
But  the  experiment  was  to  cure  all  this.  A  few  select  and  favor- 
ite banks  were  to  give  us  a  secure  currency,  one  better  and  more 
practically  beneficial  than  that  of  the  United  States  Bank.     And 


hem  k  the  miih»  or,  rather,  to  use  the  expteeMoa  of  Monsieur  Tek 
lejrrand,  heee  is  ^*  the  begging  of  the  mi.'* 

We  were  loU  that  these  banks  would  do  as  well,  if  not  a  great 
deal  better,  for  all  the  purposes  of  ezchanse,  than  the  United  Sitates 
Bank ;  that  thejr  could  negotiate  as  chea(Hy  and  with  as  much  safe- 
ty ;  and  yet  the  rate  is  now  one  and  a  half,  if  not  two  per  cent 
between  Cincuinati  and  New  York.  Indeed,  exchanges  are  all 
deranged,  and  in  confiisioo.  Soroetimes  they  are  at  high  ratca, 
both  ways,  between  two  points.  Looking,  then,  to  the  state  of  the 
cunency,  the  insecurity  of  the  puUic  money,  and  the  rates  of  ex* 
change,  let  me  ask  any  honest  and  intelligent  man,  of  whatever 
party,  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  experiments?  Does  any 
gentleman  still  doubt?  Lethimiook  to  the  disclosures  made  by 
the  circular  of  one  of  the  deposit  banks  of  Ohio,  which  was  read 
by  an  honorable  Senator  here  a  day  or  two  since.  That  baidc 
would  not  rec^ve  the  notes  of  the  specie-spaying  banks  of  that  State 
from  the  Land  Office,  as  I  understand  the  circular,  or,  at  any  rate, 
it  tells  the  Land  Office  that  it  will  not.  Here  are  thirty  or  forty 
ipecie'paying  banks  in  Ohk>,  all  of  good  credit,  and  out  of  the  whole 
number  three  were  to  be  selected,  entided  to  no  more  ooofidenoe 
dian  the  others,  whose  notes  were  to  be  taken  for  publk  landk 
If  gentlemen  from  the  West  and  South-west  are  satisfied  with  thn 
arrangement,  I  certainly  commend  greatly  their  quiescent  tempem* 
ment. 

As  he  sakl  in  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  he  knew  of 
nothing  he  couM  do  in  regud  to  the  ie8olutk>n,  except  to  sit  atiil 
and  see  how  &r  gentlemen  would  go,  and  what  this  state  ot  tUnp 
would  end  in.  Here  was  this  vast  surplus  reyenue  under  no  oontiol 
wbateyer,  and,  from  appearances,  though  the  sesmon  was  nearly 
OTer,  likriy  to  remain  so.  Two  meanues  of  the  highest  importanoe 
had  been  proposed — one  to  diminish  this  fiind;  another  to  secure 
its  safety.  He  wished  to  understand,  and  the  country  to  know, 
wfaether  any  thing  was  to  be  done  with  dther  of  these  propositiooa. 
For  his  own  part,  he  belieyed  that  a  national  bank  was  the  only 
security  Ibr  the  national  treasure;  but,  as  there  was  no  such  kstitu^ 
tioo,  a  moie  extended  use  should  be  made  of  this  treasure,  and  in 
ilB  distributMHi  no  preference  should  be  given,  as  was  the  feet  in  the 
inBtance  of  the  banks  of  Ohk>,  to  wluch  he  had  just  alkided.  In 
some  way  or  other  thb  fend  must  be  distributed.  It  is  absolutely 
neoeesary.  The  proyisions  of  the  land  bill  seemed.to  him  emi* 
nendy  cakulaied  to  eftct  this  otgect ;  but  if  that  measure  should 
not  be  adopted,  he  would  give  his  vole  to  any  proper  and  equitable 
measure  which  might  be  brought  ferward,  let  it  come  from  what 
^piaiter  it  might.  In  all  probability,  them  wouM  be  a  dkninutne 
in  the  amount  of  hmd  sales  fer  some  time  to  come.  The  purchases 
of  the  lait  year,  he  supposed,  bad  exceeded  the  demands  of  emigra^ 
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tion.  They  were  made  hj  specdators  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
up  lands  for  bcreased  prices*  The  spirit  of  speculation,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  very  much  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  public 
lands.  He  could  not  say  what  would  be  the  further  progress,  or 
where  the  end,  of  these  things ;  but  he  thought  one  thing  quite  clear, 
and  that  was,  that  the  existing  surplus  ought  to  be  distributed. 

He  repeated,  that  he  intended  no  detailed  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure now  before  the  Senate ;  and  had  he  been  in  his  seat,  he  should 
not  have  opposed  the  amendment  to  the  pension  bill.  Let  the  ex*» 
periroents,  one  and  all,  have  their  course.  He  should  do  nothing 
except  to  vote  against  all  these  visionary  projects,  until  the  country 
should  become  convinced  that  a  sound  currency,  and  with  it  a  gen- 
eral security  for  property,  and  the  earnings  of  honest  labor,  were 
things  of  too  much  importance  to  be  sacrificed  to  mere  projects, 
whether  political  or  financial. 

After  remarkB  by  Mr.  Nilbs  of  Connectioat,  and  Mr.  Bbhtov  of  MJMOuri, 

Mr.  WfiBSTKit  said  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  refeired  to 
the  resolution  of  1816 ;  and  he  would  beg  leave  to  make  a  brief 
explanation  in  reference  to  the  part  he  bore  in  it.  The  events  of 
the  war  had  greatly  deranged  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  a 
great  pecuniary  pressure  was  felt  fiom  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other.  The  war  took  place  in  1812,  and  not  two  months  of  it 
had  passed  before  there  was  a  cessation  of  specie  payments  by  at 
least  two  thirds  of  all  the  banks  of  the  country.  So  strong  was  the 
pressure,  that  although  the  enemy  blockaded  the  Chesapeake,  so 
that  not  a  barrel  of  pork  or  flour  could  be  sent  to  market,  yet  the 
prices  of  these  articles  rose  fifty  per  cent.  This  state  of  things  c<h^ 
tinued ;  the  collectors  of  the  customs  every  where  received  the 
notes  of  their  own  local  banks  for  duties  payable  at  their  own  places, 
but  would  not  receive  the  bills  of  the  banks  of  the  other  cities. 
And  what  was  the  conseouence  ?  Why,  at  the  close  of  the  sesskm 
of  Congress,  a  member,  it  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  preserve 
any  of  his  pay,  had  to  give  twenty-five  per  cent  to  get  the  money 
received  here  exchanged  for  money  that  he  could  carry  home. 
Another  efifect  of  this  state  of  the  currency  was  this  —  the  Consti- 
tution provided  that,  in  the  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  no 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another.  Yet  Baltimore,  for  instance,  which  had  the  exchange 
against  her,  had  an  advantage,  by  the  payment  of  her  duties  in  the 
bills  of  her  banks,  and  bad  die  advantage  of  at  least  twenty-five  per 
oent.  over  some  Northern  cities.  The  resolution  then  introduced 
bv  him  was  to  provide  that  the  revenue  should  be  equally  paid  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  what  was  the  efi^t  of  it  ?  The 
bank  bilk  had  just  passed,  and  the  resolutbn  was,  that  all  debts  due 
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the  Government  should  be  paid  in  the  legal  coin,  in  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  in  notes  of  banks  that  paid  coin  on 
demand.  That  was  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1816,  rendered  ab- 
solutely necessary  by  the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  inquired  whether  the  omission 
to  use  the  powers  of  Congress  necessarily  increased  that  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. He  would  put  a  poser  to  the  gentleman.  The  President 
himself  admitted  that  it  was  the  appropriate  duty  of  Congress  to 
take  the  public  treasure  into  its  hands,  and  appoint  agents  to  take 
care  d"  it.  The  gentleman  himself  must  admit  this,  for  be  supposed 
that  he  did  not  go  the  lengths  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  bemg 
willing  that  things  should  remain  as  they  were.  Then,  if  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  care  of  the  national  treasure,  and  they  did  not  do 
it,  it  would  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  Was  not  the  cus- 
tody of  the  national  treasure  power?  and  if  they  neglected  to  use 
this  power,  did  they  not  augment  the  power  of  the  Executive  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  historian,  than  to  review 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  advanced  with  regard  to  Executive 
power,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  sought  to  increase  it.  The 
i^resident  himself  first  advanced  the  doctrine,  and  it  had  been  repeat- 
ed there,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  Did  the  Constitu- 
tion make  him  so?  Did  the  Constitutk>n  acknowledge  any  other 
representative  of  the  People  than  the  members  of  the  (Hher  House? 
But  it  had  been  found  extremely  convenient  to  those  who  wbhed 
to  increase  the  President's  power  to  give  him  this  title.  This  claim 
of  the  President  reminded  him  of  a  remark  he  heard  made  many 
years  ago  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
gentleman  had  voted  against  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  about  to  vote  for  the  second. 
if,  said  the  gentleman,  the  People  have  given  us  the  power  to  make 
a  bank,  we  can  do  it ;  and  if  they  have  not,  we  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  People,  and  can  take  the  power.  And  this  was  the 
doctrine  applied  to  the  President  as  the  peculiar  representative  of 
the  People.  The  Constitution  gave  him  a  modicum  of  power,  and 
he,  claiming  the  lion's  part,  took  all  the  rest.  This  was  the  result 
of  that  overwhelming  personal  popularity  whk;h  led  men  to  disre- 
gard all  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  founders  of  this  Crovernment,  and 
to  yield  up  all  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man.  Thev  could  not 
now  even  quote  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Jefferson  without  being  scout- 
ed, and  they  could  not  resist  any  power  claimed  by  the  Executive, 
however  arbitrary,  but  must  ]rield  up  every  thing  to  him  by  one 
universal  confidence,  because  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
People. 
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After  fbrtlier  lemarks  bjr  Mr.  Niles, 

Bfr.  WcBSTER  obsenred  that  it  was  the  best  course,  when  a  gen- 
tleman replied  to  another,  to  use  his  very  words  ae  &r  as  his  rwxri- 
lection  permitted  him.  He  had  noticed,  on  other  occasions,  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  gave  his  own  language  as  that  of  the 
gentleman  he  was  replying  to,  put  his  own  construction  upon  it, 
and  then  replied  to  this  man  of  straw.  He  hoped  that  the  gentle- 
man would,  when  he  quoted  him  in  future,  use  bb  exact  language, 
and  not  put  into  his  mouth  words  that  he  did  not  use.  The  gen- 
deman,  in  speaking  of  the  President,  used  the  term  representative 
of  the  People,  precisely  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  a 
member  of  die  House  of  Representatives.  Now,  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  in  any  idea  of  power  perfisinbg  to  the  President  in  this 
ebaraeter.  But  he  would  remind  the  Senator  that  the  President 
himself  in  more  than  one  communication  had  claimed  this  character 
and  power.  It  would  be  found  in  the  protest  that  he  is  the  only 
single  representative  of  the  People.  Sir,  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
consolidation,  and  in  the  worst  of  hands.  Do  we  not  all  know  that 
the  People  have  not  one  representative?  Do  we  not  know  that 
the  States  are  divided  into  congressional  districts,  each  of  which 
elects  a  representative,  and  that  the  States  themselves  are  repre- 
sented by  two  members  on  that  floor  7  Do  we  not  all  know  that  it 
was  carefully  avoided  by  the  frameis  of  the  Constitution  to  give  him 
any  such  power  at  all  ?  He  admitted  that  the  President,  in  refer^ 
ence  to  his  popularity  merdy,  was  called,  with  great  propriety,  the 
representative  of  the  Peo|rfe ;  but  in  odier  respects,  he  was  no  more 
so  than  was  the  President  of  the  old  Congress.  There  was  another 
{khm  doctrine  that  was  worth  nodcing,  and  that  was,  that  every 
thing  that  had  been  done  by  the  President  had  been  approved  of 
by  the  People,  because  they  reelected  him. 


REMARKS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  BILL  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  PURCHASE,  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  OF  THE  PRIVATE  STOCK  IN  THE  LOUISVILLE  AND 
PORTLAND  CANAL.    MAY  M,  1836. 

Mr/  Wesstbr  addretaed  the  Senate  as  followi :  — 

Mb.  PREsrosNT :  I  regret  the  warmth  with  which  mj  friend 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ewing^)  and  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  (Mr. 
Porter,^  have  spoken  on  this  occasion.  But  while  I  regret  it,  I 
can  hardly  say  I  blame  it.  They  have  expressed  disappointment, 
and,  I  think,  they  may  well  feel  disappointment.  I  confess,  Sir,  I 
feel  disappointment,  also.  Looking  to  the  magnitude  of  this  object ; 
looking  to  its  highly  interesting  character  to  the  West ;  looking  to 
the  great  concern  which  our  Western  friends  have  manifested  for  its 
success,  I  feel,  myself,  not  only  disappointment,  but,  in  some  degree, 
mortification  at  the  result  of  the  vote  which  has  now  been  taken. 
That  vote,  if  it  stands,  must  be  decisive  of  the  success  of  the 
measure. 

No  doubt.  Sir,  it  is  altogether  vain  to  pass  this  bill,  unless  it  con- 
tain such  provisions  as  will  induce  the  stockholders  in  the  corpora- 
tion to  part  with  their  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir,  why  do  we  hear  so  much  reproach  and 
denunciation  against  the  members  of  this  corporation  ?  Have  they 
not  hazarded  their  property  in  an  undertaking  of  great  importance 
and  utility  to  the  country  ?  Has  not  Ck>ngress  itself  encouraged 
their  enterprise,  by  taking  a  part  of  the  stock  on  account  of  the 
Government  ?  Are  we  not  ourselves  shareholders  in  this  company  ? 
Their  tolls,  it  is  said,  are  large ;  that  is  true ;  but,  then,  not  only  did 
they  run  all  the  risks  usually  attending  such  enterprises,  but,  even 
with  their  large  tolls,  all  their  receipts,  up  to  this  hour,  by  no  means 
give  an  increase  on  their  capital  equal  to  the  ordinary  interest  of 
money  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

There  appears  to  me  very  great  injustice  in  speaking  of  their  tolls 
as  "fines''  and  '' penalties,"  and  unjust  impositions;  or  of  their  char- 
ter, as  an  odious  monopoly.  Who  called  it  so,  or  who  so  thought 
of  it,  when  it  was  granted  to  them?  Who,  but  they,  were  willing 
to  undertake  the  work  —  to  advance  the  money,  and  to  run  the 
VOL.  III.  10  ''^  o 
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risks  and  chances  of  failure  ?  Who  then  blamed,  reproached,  or 
denounced  the  enterprising  individuals  who  hazarded  their  money 
in  a  project  to  make  a  canal  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  ?  Who 
then  spoke  of  their  tolls  as  impositions,  fines,  and  penalties  ?  No- 
body, Sir.  Then,  all  was  encouragement  and  cheering  onward- 
The  cry  was  then,  Go  on,  run  the  hazard,  try  the  experiment,  let 
our  vessels  and  boats  have  a  passage  round  this  obstruction  ;  make 
an  eSort  to  overcome  this  great  obstacle.  If  you  fail,  the  loss, 
indeed,  will  be  yours ;  but  if  you  succeed,  all  the  world  will  agree 
that  you  ought  to  be  fairly  and  fully  remunerated  for  tiie  risk  and 
expenditure  of  capital. 

Sir,  we  are  bound  in  all  justice  and  fairness  to  respect  the  legal 
rights  of  these  corporatbrs.  For  one,  1  not  only  respect  their  legal 
rights,  but  I  honor  their  enterprise,  I  commend  their  perseverance, 
and  I  think  they  deserve  well  of  the  community. 

But,  nevertheless.  Sir,  I  am  for  making  this  navigation  free*  If 
there  were  no  canal,  I  should  be  for  making  one,  or  for  other  modes 
of  removing  the  obstractions  in  the  river.  As  thei-e  is  a  canal,  now 
the  subject  of  private  ownership  and  private  property,  I  am  for 
buying  it  out,  and  opening  it,  toll  free^  to  all  who  navigate  the  river. 
la  my  opinion,  thb  work  is  of  importance  enough  to  demand  the 
attention  of  Government.  To  be  sure  it  is  but  a  canal,  and  a  canal 
round  the  falls  of  a  river ;  but  that  river  is  the  Ohio.  It  is  one  of 
those  vast  streams  wRich  form  a  part  of  the  great  water  communica* 
tk)n  of  the  West.  It  b  one  of  those  running  seas  which  bear  on 
their  bosom  the  riches  of  Western  commerce.  It  is  a  river ;  but, 
to  the  uses  of  man,  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  to  the  great  objects  of 
communication,  it  is  one  of  those  rivers  which  has  the  character  Of 
an  ocean.  Indeed,  when  one  looks  at  the  map,  and  glances  his 
eye  on  all  these  rivers,  he  sees  at  once  water  enough  to  constitute 
or  to  fill  an  ocean,  pouring  from  diftrent,  distant,  and  numerous 
sources,  and  flowing  many  thousand  miles,  in  various  (diannels,  with 
breadth  and  depth  of  water  in  each,  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  rapid  communication  and  extensive  trade.  And  if,  in  any  por-* 
tion  of  these  inland  seas,  we  find  obstructions  which  the  hand  of 
man  can  remove,  who  can  say  that  such  removal  is  not  an  object 
worthy  all  the  attention  of  Government  ? 

Whoever,  Mr.  President,  would  do  his  duty,  and  his  whole  duty, 
in  the  councils  of  this  Government,  must  look  upon  the  country  as 
it  is,  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth.  He  must  comprehend  it  in 
its  vast  extent,  its  novel  character,  its  sudden  development,  its 
amazing  progress,  confounding  all  calculation,  and  almost  over- 
whelming the  imaginatk>n.  Our  rivers  are  not  the  rivers  of  the 
European  worid.  We  have  not  to  deal  with  the  Trent,  the  Thames, 
and  the  Severn.  With  us,  at  least  in  this  part  of  our  country, 
navigation  from  the  sea  does  not  stop  where  the  tide  stops.    Our 
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uocts  aod  Imrbors  are  not  at  the  mouths  of  nyen  only,  or  at  the 
bead  of  the  tides  of  the  sea.  Hundreds  of  miles,  naj,  thousands  of 
miles,  beyond  the  point  where  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  felt,  deep 
waters  spread  out,  and  capacious  harbors  open  themselves,  to  the 
reception  of  a  vast  and  increasing  navigation. 

To  be  sure,  Sir,  this  is  a  work  of  internal  improvement ;  but  it  is 
not,  on  that  account,  either  the  less  constitutional,  or  the  less  im- 
jportant.  Sir,  I  have  taken  a  part  in  this  great  struggle  for  internal 
improvement  from  the  beginning,  and  I  shall  hold  out  to  the  end. 
Whoever  may  follow,  or  whoever  may  fly,  I  shall  go  straight  for- 
ward for  all tho^  constitutional  powers,  and  for  all  that  liberal  policy, 
which  I  have  heretofore  supported. 

I  remember.  Sir,  and,  indeed,  a  very  short  memory  might  retain 
the  recollection,  when  the  first  appropriations  for  harbors  on  the 
great  lakes  were  carried  through  this  body,  not  without  the  utmost 
difficulty,  and  against  the  most  determined  opposition.  I  remember 
when  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Michigan  were  likely  to 
be  condemned  to  a  continuance  in  the  state  in  which  Nature  and 
the  Indian  tribes  had  left  them,  with  no  proof  upon  their  shores  of 
the  policy  of  a  civilized  state,  no  harbors  for  the  shelto-  of  a  hun- 
dred vessels,  no  light-house  even  to  point  out  to  the  inland  mariner 
the  dangers  of  his  course.  I  remember  even  when  the  harbor  of 
Buffiilo  was  looked  upon  as  a  thing  either  unimportant  in  itself,  or, 
if  not  unimportant,  yet  shut  out  from  the  care  and  the  aid  of  Congress 
by  a  constitutiona]  interdiction  of  works  of  internal  improvement 
Alt,  Sir>  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  doctrine  of  internal  improve*  ' 
ment  has  established  itself  by  its  own  necessity,  its  own  obvious 
and  confessed  utility,  and  the  benefits  which  it  has  already  so  wide- 
ly conferred.  So  it  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  case  before  us. 
We  shall  wonder  hereafter  who  could  doubt  the  propriety  of 
settbg  free  the  navigation  of  the  Ohk>,  and  shall  wonder  that  it  was 
delayed  even  so  long.  M 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of  constitutional  power,  I  entertain 
not  a  particle  of  doubt.  How  is  it,  let  me  ask,  that  we  appropriate 
money  for  harbors,  piers,  and  breakwaters  on  the  sea-coast? 
Where  do  we  find  power  for  this  ?  Certainly  no  where,  where  we 
cannot  find  equal  power  to  pass  this  bill.  The  same  clause  covers 
such  appropriatbns,  inland  as  well  as  on  the  sea-coast,  or  else  it 
covers  neither.  We  have  foreign  commerce,  and  we  have  internal 
commerce;  and  the  power,  and  the  duty,  also,  of  regulating,  pro- 
tecting, aiding,  and  fostering  both  is  given  in  the  same  words.  For 
one,  therefore,  Sir,  I  look  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  not  to 
its  locality.  I  ask  not  whether  it  be  east  or  west  of  the  mountiuns 
There  are  no  Alleghanies  in  my  politics. 

I  care  not  whether  it  be  an  improvement  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
OiT  on  the  shore  of  one  of  these  mighty  rivers,  so  much  like  a  sea. 
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which  flow  through  our  vast  interior.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  the  object  b  a  good  one,  an  important  one,  within  the  scope  of 
our  powers,  and  called  for  by  the  fair  claims  of  our  commerce.  So 
that  it  be  m  the  Union,  so  that  it  be  within  the  twenty-four  States, 
or  the  twenty-six  States,  it  cannot  be  too  remote  for  me.  This 
feeling,  Sir,  so  natural,  as  I  think,  to  true  patriotism,  is  the  dictate 
«lso  of  enlightened  self-interest.  Were  I  to  look  only  to  the  bene- 
fits of  my  own  immediate  constituents,  I  should  still  support  this 
measure.  Is  not  (mr  commerce  floating  on  these  Western  rivers  ? 
Are  not  our  manufactures  ascending  them  all,  by  day  and  by  night, 
by  the  power  of  steam,  incessantly  impelling  a  thousand  engines, 
and  forcing  upwards,  against  their  currents,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  freight  ?  If  these  cargoes  be  lost,  if  they  be  injured,  if  their 
progress  be  delayed,  if  the  expense  of  their  transportation  be  in- 
-creased,  who  does  not  see  that  all  interested  in  them  become  suffer- 
ers ?  Who  does  not  see  that  every  producer,  every  manufacturer, 
every  trader,  every  laborer,  has  an  interest  in  these  improvements  ? 
Surely,  Sir,  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  interest  of  the  whole 
is  the  interest  of  each.  Every  man  has  his  dividend  out  of  this 
augmented  public  advantage.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  if  the  efl^t 
were  more  local,  if  the  work  were  useful  to  the  Western  States 
alone,  or  useful  mainly  to  Kentucky  and  Indiana  alone,  still  I 
should  think  it  a  case  fairly  within  our  power,  and  important 
enough  to  demand  our  attention. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  felt  the  more  pain  at  the  result  of  the  last 
vote  of  the  Senate  on  account  of  those  Western  gentlemen,  who 
are  90  much  interested  in  th'is  measure,  and  who  have  uniformly 
supported  appropriations  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  which, 
though  just  and  proper,  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  more  just  or  proper 
than  this. 

These  friends  have  stood  by  us.  They  jiave  uniformly  been 
found  at  our  side,  in  #ie  contest  about  internal  improvement  They 
have  upheld  that  policy,  and  have  gone  with  us  through  good  report 
and  evil  report.  And  I  now  tell  them  that  I  shall  stand  by  them. 
I  shall  be  found  where  they  look  for  me.  I  have  asked  their  votes, 
once  and  again,  for  objects  important  to  the  Atlantic  States.  They 
have  liberally  given  those  votes.  They  have  acted  like  enlightened 
and  wise  statesmen.  I  have  duly  estimated  the  high  justice  and 
liberality  of  their  conduct.  And  having  now  an  object  interesting 
to  them,  and  to  their  constituents,  a  just  object,  and  a  great  object, 
they  have  a  right  to  find  me  at  their  side,  acting  with  them,  acting 
according  to  my  own  principles,  and  proving  my  own  consistency. 
And  so  they  shall  find  me ;  and  so  they  do  find  me.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  am  with  them;  I  am  one  of  them.  I  am  as  Western  a  man, 
on  this  bill,  as  he  among  them  who  is  most  Western.  This  chair 
must  change  its  occupant,  another  voice  will  address  the  Senate 
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from  this  seat,  before  an  object  of  this  nature,  so  important,  so  con* 
stitutional,  so  expedient,  so  highly  desirable  to  a  great  portion  of 
the  country,  and  so  useful  to  the  whole,  shall  fail  for  the  want,  here, 
either  of  a  decisive  vote  in  its  support,  or  an  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  it  to  the  support  of  others. 


SPEECH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  INTRODUCING  THE 
PROPOSITION  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SURPLUS  REV- 
ENUE.   MAY  SI,  1836. 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  no  desire  to  make  myself  responsible, 
in  any  special  manner,  for  what  may  either  be  done  or  omitted,  on 
this  subject.  It  is  surrounded  vnth  difficulties,  some  of  them,  as  I 
think,  unnecessarily  created ;  and  as  these  have  been  produced  by 
measures  in  which  I  did  not  concur,  it  naturally  belongs  to  others, 
who  did  concur  in  those  measures,  and  who  now  possess  the  power, 
to  apply  the  remedy  according  to  their  judgments,  and  on  their 
own  responsibility.  But  I  incline,  nevertheless,  to  express  my 
opinions  on  a  subject  of  such  very  high  interest,  and  to  let  them 
have  what  weight  they  are  entitled  to,  if  it  may  be  supposed  that 
they  are  entitled  to  any  weight  at  all. 

On  one  point,  I  presume,  we  are  all  agreed,  and  that  is,  that  the 
subject  is  of  great  importance.  It  affects  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, the  security  of  the  public  money,  and  the  state  of  the  currency ; 
and  it  affects,  also,  the  practical  and  actual  distribution  of  power 
among  the  several  branches  of  the  Government. 

The  bill  comprises  provisions  for  two  objects : 

First,  regulations  for  the  custody  of  the  public  money,  between 
the  time  of  its  collection  and  the  time  of  it^isbursement ;  and,  as 
naturally  connected  with  this,  it  contemplates,  or  must  at  least  very 
materially  affect,  the  currency  of  the  country,  the  exchanges,  and 
the  usual  operations  of  credit  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  second  direct  object  of  the  bill  is,  a  reduction,  positive  or 
contingent,  of  the  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury. 

It  seems  probable,  Sir,  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  first  of 
these  objects,  may  be  so  modified  as  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senate.  A  committee  acting  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, and  with  an  honest  desire  to  avoid  the  points  of  former 
difference,  naight,  I  think,  agree  on  the  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
to  the  deposit  banks.  The  sentiments  which  have  been  advanced 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  do  not  appear  to  be  irreconcilable. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  I  see  no  way  but  to  employ  State 
banks  as  depositories  of  the  public  money ;  and  I  have  a  sincere 
desire  to  subject  them  to  such  regulatbns,  and  such  only,  as  shall 
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make  tbem,  in  the  highest  practicable  degree,  safe  to  the  Govern* 
ment  and  useful  to  the  country. 

To  this  end,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  first  step  is,  to  increase 
their  numbers.  At  present  their  number,  especially  in  the  large 
cities,  is  too  small.  They  have  too  large  sums  in  deposit,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capital  and  their  legal  limits  of  discount.  By  this 
means  the  public  money  is  locked  up.  It  is  hoarded.  It  is  with* 
drawn,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  general  mass  of  commer- 
cial means,  and  is  sufiered  to  accumulate,  with  no  possible  benefit 
to  Crovemment,  and  with  great  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the 
general  business  of  the  country.  On  this  point  there  seems  little 
diversity  of  opinion.  All  appear  to  agree  that  the  number  of  de- 
posit banks  should  be  so  fiir  increased,  that  each  may  regard  that 
portion  of  the  public  treasure  which  it  may  receive,  as  an  increase 
of  its  efiective  deposits,  to  be  used,  like  other  moneys  in  deposit,  as 
a  basis  of  discount,  to  a  just  and  proper  extent. 

I  regard  this  modification  of  the  present  system  as  indispensable. 

I  think,  too,  that,  for  the  use  of  these  deposits,  the  banks  should 
pay  a  moderate  interest.  They  can  well  afford  it.  The  best 
banks  in  the  States  will  be  ready,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  receive  the 
deposits,  on  that  condition  among  others.  What  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be,  depends  very  much  on  what  we  may  do  with  the  sur- 
plus revenue.  If  we  leave  that  surplus  undistributed,  the  banks 
ought  to  pay  a  large  interest.  If  we  provide  for  distributing  the 
surplus,  thus  leaving  but  a  small  amount  in  the  banks,  and  making 
it  their  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  transfer  the  publk^  funds  fiom 
place  to  place  when  requested,  without  charge,  the  rate  of  interest 
should  ot  course  be  less. 

I  agree,  too,  to  what  has  been  suggested,  respecting  the  authority 
to  change  those  banks.  They  ought  not  to  be  changed,  but  for 
plain  and  specific  cause,  set  down  and  provided  for  in  the  law  itself. 
Any  restriction  less  Chan  th'is,  will  place  a  discretion  b  the  hands 
of  the  Executive,  which  will  be  very  capable  of  being  abused. 

Nor  should  the  Secretary  be  at  liberty  to  order  funds  from,  one 
bank  to  another,  for  any  other  reason  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service.  He  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  use  the  public  treas- 
ures for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  credit,  or  increasing  the  means, 
of  any  State  institution. 

The  bill  proposes  that  all  the  deposit  banks  shall  be  bound  to 
keep,  at  all  times,  an  amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults  bearing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  their  debts  and  liabilities.  I  approve  of  this,  not 
so  much  from  any  belief  that  the  solidity  of  the  banks  can  be  secured 
by  any  such  proviskms,  as  because  a  regulation  of  this  kind  may 
tend,  in  some  measure,  to  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  specie  in  the 
country,  and  by  that  means  to  secure,  in  some  small  degree,  the 
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general  circulation  acrtunst  violent  shocks.     But  I  do  not  attach 
great  importance  to  this. 

In  ray  opinion,  Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  pass  with  these  modifi- 
cations, a  considerable  benefit  will  be  conferred  on  the  community. 
Confidence  will  be,  in  some  measure  at  least,  restored ;  the  banks 
will  possess  the  power  of  useful  action,  and  the  dbtressing  uncer- 
tainty which  now  hangs  over  every  thing  being  dispelled,  the 
commercial  community  will  find  its  way  out  of  its  present  embar- 
rassment. 

Still,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  present  system,  in  my 
opinion,  can  never  be  perfect.  It  can  never  be  the  best  system. 
It  can  never  be  a  safe  regulator  of  the  currency  of  the  country^,  nor 
furnish  solid  security  against  derangement.  It  can  never  give  to 
the  mercantile  world  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  best  means  of  facilita- 
ting domestic  exchanges.  The  State  banks  were  not  made  for 
these  general  purposes ;  they  are  not  fitted  for  them ;  they  have  not 
the  unity  and  comprehensiveness  of  plan  and  of  operation  which  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  such  purposes  requires.  They  are 
subject  to  various  limitations  by  their  charters,  and  it  may  even  be 
doubtful,  in  some  cases,  whether  they  can  legally  bind  themselves 
in  such  stipulations  and  contracts  as  we  propose  to  submit  to  them. 
They  were  established  for  local,  not  for  general  objects.  They 
did  not  expect  to  receive  Government  deposits ;  and  it  might  pos 
sibly  be  thought  important  to  their  stockholders  and  customers  to 
be  informed  whether,  in  case  of  failure  or  insolvency,  the  priority 
of  the  United  States  would  prevail,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  post- 
ponement of  all  other  debts  and  claims.  It  is  certainly  my  opinion, 
Sir,  that  we  are  running  great  hazards  with  the  currency  of  the 
country.  I  see  no  well-assured  reliance  for  its  safety  in  this  system 
of  deposit  banks,  regulated  as  well  as  they  may  be.  Nevertheless, 
regulation  is  necessary,  nay,  it  is  indispensable ;  and  some  present 
benefit  at  least  would  arise,  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  passage  of  a 
proper  law. 

I  icome  now.  Sir,  to  the  other  important  object  of  this  bill  —  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury. 

And  here  the  first  question  is,  whether  there  will  be  any  surplus 
revenue.  Will  there  be  any  thing  to  divide  at  the  end  of  Ais  year  ? 
On  this  point  opinions  are  not  agreed,  but  I  think  there  will  be  a 
surplus,  and  a  large  surplus.  I  do  not  see  any  probability  either 
of  such  a  falling  off  of  income,  on  the  one  hand,  or  such  an  increase 
■of  expenditure  on  the  other,  as  shall  leave  the  Treasury  exhausted 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  speak  of  this  year  only,  because  the 
measure  which  I  shall  propose  will  be  limited  to  the  end  of  this 
year.  My  plan  is  to  provide  for  the  surplus  which  may  be  on  hand 
nt  the  end  of  this  year,  and  to  stop  there.    As  to  the  probable  state 
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of  the  Treasury  at  that  time,  I  agree  it  is  matter  of  opinion  and 
estimate ;  but  we  know  what  sum  is  on  hand  now,  and  we  are 
drawing  the  session  to  a  close,  when  appropriations  wMl  cease ;  and 
ihe  year  itself  is  already  half  expired.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  Treasury  six  months 
hence,  without  risk  of  great  and  wide  mistake.  I  proceed  on  the 
following  general  estimate  and  calculation : 

January  1,  1836.   Amount  of  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury,         *25,000,000 

Deduct  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  8,000,000 

$17,000,000 
Revenue  of  the  first  quarter  of  1836,         .         .  11 ,000,000 

Estimate  for  the  three  last  quarters  of  1836,  .  25,000,000 
Stock  in  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  including 

premium^ 8,000,000 

$61,000,000 
Appropriations  in  1836,  estimated 

at         ....        .  $35,000,000 

Deduct  what  will  remain  as  unexpend- 
ed balance  at  the  ^d  of  the  year,        14,000,000 

21,000,000 


$40,000,000 


This  estimate,  Sir,  does  not  rest  sqlely  on  my  own  judgment 
I  find  others  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  competent  to  judge, 
coining  to  conclusions  not  far  different  from  my  own.  It  is  true 
this  rests  in  opinkm.  It  cannot  be  mathematk^ally  proved  that  we. 
shall  have  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but 
tbe  practical  questk>n  is,  whether  mat  result  is  not  so  highly  proba- 
ble that  it  is  our  duty  to  make  some  provision  for  it,  and  to  make 
that  pn>visk>n  now.  I  propose  only  to  divide  the  surplus.  If  it 
shall  happen,  after  all,  that  there  shall  be  no  surplus,  then  the 
measure  will  have  done  no  harm.  But  if  the  surplus  shall  not  be 
forty  millions,  but  only  thirty-five,  thirty,  twenty-five,  or  even  twenty, 
still,  if  it  be  now  probable  that  it  will  reach  even  the  lowest  of  these 
sums,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  provide  for  it  ? 

This  is  a  contingent  measure,  not  a  positive  one.  It  b  intended 
to  apply  to  a  case,  in  my  judgment,  very  likely  to  arise;  indeed,  I 
may  say  a  case  which,  in  all  probability,  will  arise ;  but  if  it  should 
not,  then  the  proposed  measure  will  have  no  operation. 

I  have  already  observed  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  measure  should 
be  limited  to  one  single  divisk>n  —  one  distribution  of  the  surplus 
money  w  the  Treasury.    In  that  respect,  my  propositbn  diners 
VOL.  m.  11 
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fiom  the  bill  of  the  honorable  member  from  Carolina,  and  it  difiers, 
too,  from  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  member  (com  New  York. 
I  think  it  saftst  to  treat  the  present  state  of  things  as  extraordinary, 
as  being  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  or  causes,  the  recurrence 
of  which>  hereafter,  we  cannot  calculate  upon  with  certainty. 

There  woold  be  insuperable  objections,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  setded 
practice  of  distributing  revenue  among  the  States.  It  would  be  a 
strange  operation  of  things,  and  its  effects  on  our  system  of  govern- 
ment might  well  be  feared.  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  States  receiving  their  revenues,  their  means  even 
of  supporting  their  own  Governments,  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  If,  indeed,  the  land  bill  could  pass,  and  we  could 
act  on  the  policy,  which  I  think  the  true  policy,  of  regarding  the 
public  lands  as  a  fund,  belonging  to  the  People  of  all  the  States,  I 
should  cheerililly  concur  in  that  policv,  and  be  willing  to  make  an 
annual  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  for  some  years  at 
least.  But  if  we  cannot  separate  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  from 
other  revenue,  if  all  must  go  into  the  Treasury  together,  and  there 
remain  together,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  m  declaring,  now,  that 
the  income  fixMH  customs  must  be  reduced.  It  must  be  reduced, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  injury  to  some  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry ;  because  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  less  evil  than  that 
extraoidinary  and  dangerous  state  of  things,  in  which  the  United 
States  should  be  found  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  them,  when  collected,  anx>ng  the  States  of  the  Union. 

I  do  not  think  It  difficult  to  account  for  the  present  overflowing^ 
condition  of  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  enjoys  two  sources  of 
income  —  the  custom-house  and  the  public  lands*  The  income 
from  the  customs  has  been  large,  because  the  commeree  of  the 
.country  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  its  prosperity  has  been 
remarkable.  The  exports  of  the  country  have  continued  to  increase. 
While  the  cotton  crop  has  grown  lai^er  and  larger  from  year  to 
year,  the  price  of  cotton  has  still  kept  up.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
apprehensions  entertained  by  pruclent  and  sagacious  men  to  the 
contrary,  the  world  has  not  become  overstocked  with  this  article* 
The  increase  of  consumption  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  supply.  The  consequence  is,  a  vast  and  increasing  export  bj 
us,  and  an  import  corresponding  with  this  export,  and  with  the 
amount  of  earnings  in  the  carrying  trade ;  since  the  general  rule 
undoabtedly  is,  taking  a  number  of  years  together,  that  the  amount 
of  imports,  and  the  earnings  of  freights,  are  about  equal  to  the 
amount  of  exports.  The  cotton-fields  of  the  South  most  unques- 
tionably form  a  great  part  of  the  basis  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
earnings  of  our  navigation  another. 

The  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  has  referred  to  the 
tariff  act  of  1828»  as  the  true  cause  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  Treas- 
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urjr*  I  agree  tint  there  wete  many  thmgs  m  the  act  of  1828 
unnecessarily  put  there.  But  we  know  they  were  not  put  there  by 
the  Aieods  of  the  act.  That  act  is  a  remarkable  insUuice,  I  hope 
never  to  be  repeated,  of  unnatural,  violent,  angry  legislation. 
Tliose  who  introduced  it  designed,  originally,  nothing  more  than  to 
meet  the  new  condition  of  things  which  had  been  brmight  about  by 
the  altered  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  taxes  on  wooL  A 
bill  with  the  same  end  in  view  had  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1827,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  The  act  of  1828, 
however,  objectionable  though  it  certainly  was  in  many  respects, 
has  not  been,  in  my  opmion,  the  chief  cause  of  the  over-product  of 
the  customs.  I  think  the  act  of  1832,  confirmed  by  tne  act  of 
1833,  commonly  called  the  compromise  act,  has  had  much  more  to 
do  in  producing  that  result.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  1832,  the  mnimum  principle  had  been  preserved  in  laying 
duties  on  certaiii  manu&ctures,  especially  woollen  cloths.  This  ilf 
understood  and  muchnreviled  principle  appears  to  me,  nevertheless, 
and  always  has  appeared  to  me,  to  be  a  just,  proper,  effectual,  and 
strictly  philosophical  mode  of  laying  protecting  duties.  It  is  exactly 
conformable,  as  I  think,  with  the  soundest  and  most  accurate  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  It  is,  in  the  most  rigid  sense,  what  all 
such  enactments,  so  far  as  practicable,  should  be ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
mode  of  laying  specific  duty.  It  lays  the  impost  exactly  where  it 
will  do  good,  and  leaves  the  rest  fi-ee.  It  is  an  intelligent,  discern- 
ing, discriminating  principle ;  not  a  Mind,  headlong,  generalizbg, 
uncalculating  operation.  Simplicity,  undoubtedly,  is  a  great  beauty 
in  acts  of  legislation,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  art ;  but  in  both  it 
must  be  a  simplicity,  the  result  of  oongruity  of  parts,  and  adaptatKMa 
to  the  end  designed;  not  a  rude  generalization,  which  either  leaves 
the  particular  object  unaccomplished,  or,  in  accomplishing  it,  ac- 
complishes a  dozen  others  also,  which  were  not  desired.  It  b  a 
simplbity  which  is  wrought  out  by  knowledge  and  ^ill ;  not  the 
rouffh  product  of  an  undistinguishing,  sweeping,  general  principle. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  gradations  in  woollen  cloths  be  represent- 
ed by  a  line.  At  one  end  of  this  line  are  those  of  tlie  highest  price, 
and  let  the  scale  descend  to  the  other  end,  where,  of  coucse,  will  be  * 
those  of  the  lowest  price.  Now,  with  the  two  ends  of  this  line  our 
manufacturers  have  not  much  to  do;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  not 
much  to  do  with  the  productbn  of  the  very  highest,  or  the  very 
lowest,  of  these  articles.  Generally  speakmg,  they  work  in  the 
mt^rnediate  space.  It  was  along  this  space,  along  this  part  of  the 
line  of  work,  that  the  minimum  principle,  as  it  has  been  usually 
called,  operated.  It  strack  just  where  the  great  object  of  protection 
required  it  to  strike,  and  it  struck  nowhere  else.  All  the  rest  it  left 
free.  It  wasted  no  power.  It  accomplished  its  object  by  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  means.    Its  aim  was  levelled  at  a  distinct 
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and  well-discerned  object,  and  its  aim  was  exact,  and  die  object 
was  reached. 

But  the  mnifnurn  had  become  the  subject  of  obloquy  and  re- 
proach. It  was  railed  at,  even,  in  good  set  terms,  by  some  who 
professed  to  be,  and  who  doubtless  were,  friends  of  the  protecting 
policy.  It  was  declared  to  be  deception.  It  was  said  that  it 
cheated  the  People,  inasmuch  as  under  its  operation  they  did  not 
see  what  amount  of  taxes  they  really  paid.  For  one,  I  did  not 
admit  the  fact,  nor  yield  to  the  argument.  I  had  no  doubt  the 
People  knew  what  taxes  they  paid  under  the  operation  of  the  laws, 
as  well  as  we  who  passed  the  laws ;  and  whether  they  stopped  to 
make  precise  calculations  or  not,  if  they  found  the  tax  neither 
oppressive  nor  tieavy,  and  the  effect  of  the  law  decidedly  salutary, 
I  did  not  believe  they  would  comdain  of  it,  unless  it  was  made  a 
part  of  some  other  controversy.  The  ndnimum  principle,  however, 
m  its  application  to  broadcloths,  was  overthrown  by  the  law  of 
1832,  and  that  law,  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  as  it  finally  passed,  substituted  a  general  and  universal  ad  vor 
larem  duty  of  fifty  percent.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  Senate  to 
resist  this  general  ad  valorem  system,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  specific 
duty.  But  it  did  not  prevail.  The  Senate  was  nearly  evenly 
divided.  The  casting  or  turning  vote  was  held  by  a  gentleman,  a 
friend  for  whom  I  always  entertain  very  high  regard,  a  member 
from  Maryland,  not  now  in  the  Senate.  After  the  discussion,  he 
admitted  himself  almost  satisfied  that  the  law,  in  this  particular, 
ought  not  to  be  altered  ;  but  his  impression  against  the  minimum, 
nevertheless,  finally  prevailed,  and  he  voted  for  the  new  mode,  that 
is  to  say,  the  general  ad  valorem  mode  of  laying  the  duty  ;  and,  to 
render  this  effectual,  he  himself  proposed  to  carry  that  duty  as  high 
as  sixty  per  cent.  The  Senate  fixed  it,  indeed,  at  fifty-seven  per 
cent, ;  but  the  House  non-concurred,  and  the  law  finally  passed,  as 
all  know,  establishing  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  on 
woollen  cloths,  &c. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  we  recollect  that  the  duties  on  woollen 
fabrics,  of  all  kinds,  bring  into  the  Treasury  four,  or  five,  or  six 
millions  a  year,  every  man  acquainted  with  our  manufactures  must 
see  at  once  that  a  portion  of  this  vast  sum  is  perfectly  useless  as  a 
protecting  duty ;  because  it  is  imposed  on  fabrics  with  which  our 
own  manufacturers  maintain  no  competition,  and  in  regard  to  which, 
therefore,  they  ask  no  protection.  I  have  instituted  sundry  inqui- 
ries for  the  purpose  of  learning,  and  of  showing,  what  is  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  annually  on  woollens,  which  have  no  distinct 
bearing,  as  protecting  duties,  on  any  of  the  products  of  our  manu- 
factures. At  present  I  will  only  say,  and  will  say  that  with  great 
confidence,  that  of  the  surplus  money  now  in  the  Treasury,  several 
millions  are  the  proceeds  of  <xd  valorem  duties ,  which  have  confeirod 
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00  perceptible  benefit  whatever  on  our  manufacturing  establish* 
inents.  It  is,  therefore,  Sir,  that  I  regard  the  law  of  1S2,  and  not 
the  law  of  1828,  as  the  great  error  in  our  legislation.  Thb  law  of 
1832  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  1833,  and  is,  of  course,  in  actual 
operation  at  the  present  moment,  except  so  far  as  it  has  become 
af^ted  by  the  gradual  reduction  provided  for  by  the  last^mentioned 
act.  I  wish  not  to  discuss  the  act  of  1833.  1  do  not  propose,  at 
present,  to  disturb  its  operation;  but  having  alluded  to  it,  I  take  the 
occasion  of  saying  that  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  that  act  can 
remain  as  the  settled  system  of  this  country.  When  the  honorable 
member  fi^m  Kentucky  introduced  it,  he  called  it  a  measure  of 
conciliation,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  if  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests should  be  found  to  suffer  under  it,  it  might  be  modified  by  gen* 
eral  consent.  Although  never  concurring  in  the  act,  I  entertain  the 
same  hope.  I  pray  most  fervently  that  former  .strifes  and  contro- 
versies on  the  tariff  question  may  never  be  revived ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  principles  established  by  the 
law  of  1833  can  never  form  the  commercial  system  of  this  country. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  most  striking  increase  in  the  public  reve- 
nue is  in  that  branch  of  it  which  is  derived  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands.  How  happens  it  that  the  proceeds  from  this  quarter 
have  sprung  up,  thus  suddenly,  to  such  a  height  ?  The  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  this 
year  was  only  four  millions.  The  actual  sales  are  likely  to  be 
twenty.  What  has  occasioned  this  great  and  unexpected  augmen- 
tation? 

Sir,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  generally,  are  remarkable,  and  that,  as  these  increase,  the 
western  tide,  both  of  people  and  property,  increases  also.  The 
re6ow  of  this  property  is  into  the  Treasury  through  the  land-offices. 

The  well-sustained  demand  for  cotton  has,  of  course,  augmented 
the  demand  for  cotton  lands;  and  we  all  know  that  good  lands,  for 
the  production  of  that  crop,  are  sought  for  with  great  eagerness. 
We  are  to  include,  too,  the  great  expansion  of  the  paper  circulation 
among  the  causes  tending  to  produce  heavy  purchases ;  and  the 
amount  of  foreign  capital  that  has  found  its  way,  through  one  chan- 
nel or  another,  into  the  country,  and  is  giving  an  additional  stimu- 
lus, and  additional  facility  to  enterprises,  both  public  and  private. 
Many  of  the  States  have  contracted  large  debts,  for  purposes  of 
improvement,  and  these  stocks  hl^ve  gone  abroad.  I  suppose  there- 
may  be  fifty  millions  of  State  securities  now  owned  in  Europe. 
Foreign  capital,  also,  has  been  introduced,  to  a  great  extent  of  late, 
as  the  basis  of  commercial  enterprise — a  thing  ordinarily  to  be 
expected,  when  we  look  to  the  low  rates  of  interest  abroad,  and  the 
great  demand  for  money  at  home.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  esti 
mate  proportions  and  amounts  on  such  a  subject;  but  it  is  certaiu 
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that  a  large  amount  ot  property  now  afloat,  in  ships  and  goods, 
owned  bv  Americans,  and  sailing  and  transported  oa  American 
account,  is  put  into  commercial  operation  by  means  of  foreign  capi- 
till  actually  advanced,  or  acting  through  the  agency  of  credit.  This 
introduction  of  foreign  capital,  in  all  the  various  forms,  has  doubtless 
had  some  effect  in  extending  our  paper  circulation,  and  in  raising 
prices ;  and  certainly  it  has  had  a  direct  effect  nipon  the  ability  of 
making  investments  in  the  public  lands. 

And,  Sir,  closely  connected  with  these  causes  is  another,  which 
I  should  consider,  after  all,  the  main  cause;  that  is,  the  low  price 
of  land,  compared  with  other  descriptions  of  property.  In  every 
tiling  else  prices  have  run  up ;  but  here  price  is  chained  down  by 
the  statute.  Goods,  products  of  all  kinds,  and  indeed  all  other 
lands,  may  rise,  and  many  of  them  have  risen,  some  twenty-five, 
and  some  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. ;  but  Government  lands  remain  at 
a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre ;  and  vast  portions  of  this 
land  are  equal,  in  natural  fertility,  to  any  part  of  the  globe.  There 
is  nothing,  on  either  continent,  to  surpass  their  quality.  The  Gov- 
ernment land,  therefore,  at  the  present  prices,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  is  the  cheap^t  sale  object  of  mvestment.  The  sagacity 
of  capital  has  found  this  out,  and  it  grasps  the  opportunity.  Pur^ 
chase,  it  is  true,  has  gone  ahead  of  emigration ;  but  emigration 
follows  it,  in  near  pursuit,  and  spreads  its  thousands  and  its  tens  of 
thousands  close  on  the  heels  of  the  surveyor  and  the  land-hunter. 
When  I  traversed  a  part  of  the  Western  States,  three  years  ago,  I 
could  not  but  ask  myself,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  forests  around  me, 
Whero  are  the  people  to  come  from  who  are  to  begin  cultivation 
here,  and  to  checker  this  wilderness  with  fields  of  wheat  ?  But, 
when  returning  on  the  Cumberiand  road,  or  while  passing  along 
other  great  channels  of  communication,  I  encounter^  the  masses 
of  population  moving  westward,  I  was  tempted  to  ask  myself,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  far  different  question,  and  that  was,  Where  in  the 
world  will  all  these  people  find  room  to  settle  ? 

Nor  are  we  to  overlook,  in  this  survey  of  the  causes  of  the  vast 
increase  in  the  sale  of  lands,  the  effects,  almost  magical,  of  that 
great  agent  of  beneficence,  prosperity,  wealth,.and  power— intkr- 
NA.L  IMPROVEMENT.  This  has  brought  the  West  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  carried  the  Atlantic  to  the  West.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  no  longer  places  remote  from  us. 
Rail-roads  and  canals  have  brought  the  settlers  of  these  regions  so 
near  to  us  that  we  almost  see  the  smoke  of  their  cabins  and  hear 
the  strokes  of  their  axes.  From  Maine  to  the  upper  Mississippi  is 
already  a  beaten  track,  with  one's  acquaintances  every  where  along 
the  road,  and  that  road  even  not  a  long  one,  if  we  measure  it  by 
tlie  time  required  to  pass  over  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  asked  how  long  these  causes,  or  any  of 
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them,  w91  cootiaue  to  act,  with  this  effeetive  energy,  I  readily 
answer  that  I  cannot  foresee.  Nor  can  I  foresee  other  events, 
which  may  sfkot  our  revenue  in  years  to  conoe.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  precisely,  that  what  I  propose  is  limited  to  a  single  year. 
All  the  uncertainties  and  contingencies  which  naturally  ^long  to 
human  aflbirs,  hang  over  us.  I  know  not  what  expenditures  may 
be  called  for  next  year.  I  know  not  what  may  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  all-absorbing  capacity  of  Indian  wars  and  Indian  treaties. 
I  know  not  what  events,  at  home  or  abroad,  may  shake  our  com- 
mercial security.  I  know  not  what  frosts  and  blights  may  do 
against  the  cotton  crops.  I  know  not  what  may  happen  to  our 
currency.  I  cannot  tell  what  demands  for  the  use  of  capital  in 
other  objects  may  slacken  the  purchase  of  public  lands ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that,  hereafter,  our  income  from  that  source  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  fluctuating  than  heretofore,  as  depending  less  on  the 
actual  amount  of  emigration,  and  more  on  the  occasional  plenty  or 
scarcity  of  money.  Emigration  must  hereafter  supply  its  wants, 
much  more  than  formerly,  out  of  lands  already  separated  from  the 
public  domain. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  prudent  to 
limit  the  proposed  division  to  a  single  operation.  Let  us  lighten 
the  Treasury  for  once ;  and  then  let  us  pause,  and  contemplate  our 
condition.  As  to  what  may  then  be  expedient,  events  will  enlighten 
us.  We  shall  be  able  to  judge  more  wiseljr,  by  the  result  of  our 
experiments,  and  the  fiiture  will  be  more  visible  as  it  approaches 
nearer. 

It  will  be  observed.  Sir,  that  I  give  full  Ume  to  the  deposit  banks 
to  prepare  themselves  to  pay  over  these  funds.  Time  for  this  pur- 
pose is  indispensable.  We  might  do  rather  harm  than  good,  if 
we  were  to  require  any  sudden  operation  of  that  kind.  Give  the 
banks  time ;  let  them  know  what  they  have  to  do ;  let  the  commu- 
nity see  into  what  channels  the  surplus  funds  are  to  flow,  and  when 
they  are  to  begin  to  flow ;  and  men  of  business  will  then  be  able  to 
see  what  is  before  them. 

I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  if  we  now  adopt  this  measure, 
it  will  immediately  relieve  the  country.  It  will  remove  that  severe 
and  almost  unparalleled  pressure  for  money  which  is  now  distressing 
and  breaking  down  the  industry,  the  enterprise,  and  even  the  cour- 
age of  the  commercial  community.^  I  assure  you,  Sir,  this  present 
pressure  is  not  known,  or  felt,  or  believed  here,  in  any  thing  like  its 
true  extent.  If  we  give  no  relief,  I  know  not  what  may  happen, 
even  in  this  day  of  high  prosperity.  I  beseech  those  who  have  the 
power,  not  to  let  the  opportunity  pass,  but  to  improve  it,  and  thereby 
to  revive  the  hopes  and  reassure  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
Having  expressed  these  sentiments,  and  brought  forward  this 
specific  proposition  for  one  division  among  the  States  of  the  surplus 
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funds,  I  should  now  move  to  commit  the  whole  subject,  either  to  a 
select  committee,  or  the  Committee  on  Finance,  were  it  not  that, 
looking  to  the  present  composition  of  the  Senate,  I  am  not  desirous 
of  taking  a  lead  in  this  measure.  The  responsibility  naturally  rests 
with  those  who  have  the  power  of  majorities,  and  who  may  expect  the 
concurrence  of  other  branches.  Meantime  I  cheerfully  give  myself 
to  any  labor  which  the  occasion  requires,  and  I  express  my  own 
deep  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
the  measures  which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  and  to  support. 

Mr.  W.  then  proposed  the  following  as  an  anendment  to  the 
"  bill  to  regulate  the  deposils  of  the  public  money,"  as  an  additional 
secckm: — 

Sec.  .  And  be  U  fuHher  enad^  That  the  money  which  shall  be  in  the 
Treasary  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  reserving millions,  shall  be  divided  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  amounts  of  population,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  last  census,  and  according  to  the  provision  of  the  second 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasary  shall  pay  the  same  to  such  persons  as  the  several  States  may 
authorize  to  receive  it,  in  the  following  proportions,  and  at  the  following 
times,  viz.  one  half  on  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven;  one  quarter  part,  on  the  fiist  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
tiiir^-seven  ;  and  the  remaining  quarter  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  and  all  States  which  shall  receive  their  several 
proportions  accordinff  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  taken  and  under- 
stood thereby  to  pledge  the  public  faith  of  such  States  to  repay  the  same, 
or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  United  States,  whenever  Congress  shall  require 
the  same  to  be  repaid  by  any  act  or  acts  which  shall  require  such  pajrment 
ratably,  and  in  equal  proportion,  from  all  the  States  which  had  received  the 
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IN  THE   SENATE   OP  THE   UNITED   STATES,   ON    THE    SPECIE 
CIRCULAR,  DECEMBER  SI,  1836. 


Thk  Senate  having  again  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day,  which  was  the 
eonaideration  of  the  following  leiolutionB,  heretofore  moved  by  Mr.  £wi5g,  of 
Ohio:  — 

<*  Retolved  6y  the  Senate  and  House  qf  Reprtsentativesy  ifc^  That  the  Treaa- 
nry  order  of  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  designating  the  funds  which  should  he  receivable 
in  parment  for  public  lands,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  rescinded. 

•^  JZeioloed,  a2ao.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
un  to  delegate  to  any  person,  or  to  any  corporation,  the  power  of  directing 
what  ftinds  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  or  for  the  public  lands ;  nor  shaS 
he  make  any  discrimination  in  the  funds  so  receivaole,  between  different 
individuals,  or  between  the  different  branches  of  the  public  revenue." 


Bfr.  WxBSTXR  addressed  the  Senate  as  fidlows :  — 

Mr.  President  :  The  power  of  disposing  of  this  important  sub- 
ject is  ID  the  bands  of  gentlemen,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  who  are 
not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  opinions  of  mine.  I  have  no 
motive,  therefore,  for  addressing  the  Senate,  but  to  discharge  a 
public  duty,  and  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  those  who  look  to  me 
tdf  opposition,  whether  availing  or  unavailing,  to  whatever  I  believe 
to  be  illegal  or  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  In  both  these 
respects,  Ae  Treasury  order  of  the  11th  of  July  appears  to  me 
objectionable.  I  think  it  not  warranted  by  law,  and  I  think  it  also 
practically  prejudicial.  I  think  it  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  the  whole  country  has  been,  and 
still  is,  laboring ;  and  that  its  direct  effect  on  one  particular  pait  of 
the  country  is  still  more  decidedly  and  severely  unfavorable. 

The  Treasury  order,  or  Treasury  circular,  of  the  11th  of  July 
hst,  is  addressed  by  thie  Secretary  to  the  receivers  of  public  money, 
and  to  the  deposit  banks.  It  instructs  these  receivers  and  these 
banks,  after  the  ISth  day  of  August  then  next,  to  receive  in  pay- 
ment of  the  public  lands  nothing  except  what  is  directed  by  existing 
lawsy  viz*  gold  and  silver ,  and,  in  the  proper  cases,  Virginia  land 
wrip ;  provided,  that  tiU  the  l&th  ofjjecember  then  next,  the  same 
VOU.  Ill,  12  »  H* 
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indulgence  heretofore  extended,  as  to  the  kind  of  money  recdoed, 
may  be  catUinuedy  for  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  to  each  purchaser  who  is  an  actual 
settler  or  bona  fide  resident  in  the  State  where  the  sales  are 
made. 

The  exception  in  favor  of  Virginia  scrip  is  founded  on  a  particular 
act  of  Congress,  and  makes  no  part  of  the  general  question.  .  It  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  to  refer  fuither  to  that  exception.  The 
substance  of  the  general  instruction  is,  that  nothing  but  gold 
and  silver  shaU  be  received  inpayment  for  public  lands ;  provided^ 
however,  that  actual  settlers  and  bona  fide  residents  in  the  States 
where  the  sales  are  made  may  purchase  in  quantities  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each,  and  be  allowed  to  pay  as 
heretofore.  But  this  provision  was  limited  to  the  15th  day  of 
December,  which  has  now  passed;  so  that,  by  virtue  of  this 
order,  gold  and  silver  are  now  required  of  cdl  purchasers  and  for 
all  quantities. 

I  am  very  glad  that  a  resolution  to  rescind  this  order  has  been 
thus  early  introduced  ;  and  I  am  glad,  too,  since  the  resolution  is  to 
be  opposed,  that  opposition  comes  early,  in  a  bold,  unequivocal, 
and  decided  form.  The  order,  it  seems,  is  to  be  defended  as  being 
both  legal  and  useful.     Let  its  defence  then  be  made. 

The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  objects 
even  to  giving  the  resolution  to  rescind  a  second  reading.  He 
avails  himself  of  his  right,  though  it  be  not  according  to  general 
practice,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  measure  at  its  first  stage. 
This,  at  least,  is  open,  bold,  and  manly  warfare. 

The  honorable  member,  in  his  elaborate  speech,  founds  bis  oppo- 
sition to  this  resolution,  and  his  support  of  the  Treasury  order,  on 
those  general  principles  respecting  currency,  which  he  is  known  to 
entertain,  and  which  he  has  maintained  for  many  years.  His  opin- 
ions some  of  us  regard  as  altogether  ultra  and  impracticable;  look- 
ing to  a  state  of  things  not  desirable  in  itself,  even  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, and  if  it  were  desirable,  as  being  far  beyond  the  power 
of  this  Government  to  bring  about. 

The  honorable  member  has  manifested  much  perseverance,  and 
abundant  labor,  most  undoubtedly,  in  support  of  his  opinions ;  he 
is  understood,  also,  to  have  had  countenance  from  high  places ;  and 
what  new  hopes  of  success  the  present  moment  holds  out  to  him,  I 
am  not  able  to  judge,  but  we  shall  probably  soon  see.  It  is  pre- 
cisely on  these  general  and  long-known  opinions  that  he  rests  his 
support  of  the  Treasury  order.  A  question,  therefore,  is  at  once 
raised  between  the  gentleman's  principles  and  opinions,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  currency,  and  the  principles  and  opinions  which  have 
generally  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  which  are,  and  have  been, 
entirely  opposite  to  his.  That  question  is  now  about  to  be  put  to 
the  vote  of  the  Senate.    In  the  progress,  and  by  the  termiDatbn  of 
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tbb  dkcusflioa,  we  shall  learn  whether  the  geotleman's  sentiments 
are,  or  are  not,  to  prevail,  so  far^  at  least,  as  the  Senate  is  concerned* 
The  country  will  rejoice,  I  am  sure,  to  see  some  declaration  of  the 
opinions  of  Congress  on  a  subject  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  and  which  is  so  well  calculated,  by  its  perpetual  agitation,  to 
disquiet  and  disturb  the  confidence  of  society. 

We  are  now  fast  approaching  the  day  when  one  administration 
goes  out  of  oi&ce,  and  another  is  to  come  in.  The  country  has  an 
interest  in  learning  as  soon  as  possible  whether  the  new  administra- 
tion, while  it  receives  the  power  and  patronage,  is  to  inherit,  also, 
the  topics,  and  the  projects,  of  the  past ;  whether  it  is  to  keep  up 
the  avowal  of  the  same  objects  and  the  same  schemes,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  currency.  The  order  of  the  Secretary  is  prospec* 
tive,  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  perpetual.  Nothing  in  or  about  it  gives 
it  the  least  appearance  of  a  temporary  measure.  On  the  contrary, 
its  terms  imply  no  limitation  in  point  of  duration,  and  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  come  into  operation  shows  plainly  an 
intention  of  making  it  the  settled  and  permanent  policy  of  dovem- 
ment.  Indeed,  it  is  but  now  beginning  its  complete  existence.  It 
is  only  dve  or  six  days  since  its  full  operation  has  commenced.  Is 
it  to  stand,  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  rule  of  the  Treasury, 
under  the  administration  which  is  to  ensue  ?  And  are  those  notions 
of  an  exclusive  specie  currency,  and  opposition  to  all  banks,  on 
which  it  is  (jefended,  to  be  espoused  and  maintained  by  the  new 
administration,  as  they  have  been  by  its  predecessor  ?  These  are 
questions,  not  of  mere  curiosity,  but  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
whole  country. 

In  considering  this  order,  the  first  thing  naturallv  is  to  look  for 
the  causes  which  led  to  it,  or  are  assigned  for  its  promulgation. 
And  these,  on  the  face  of  the  order  itself,  are  declared  to  be  ^'  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  of  frauds,  speculaUons,  and  monopo- 
lies in  the  purchase  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  aid  which  is  said 
to  be  given  to  effect  these  objects  by  excessive  bank  credits,  and 
dangerous,  if  not  partial,  facilities  through  bank  drafts  and  bank 
deposits,  and  the  general  evil  influence  likely  to  result  to  the  public 
interest,  and  especially  the  safety  of  the  great  amount  of  money  in 
the  Treasury,  and  the  sound  condition  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  further  exchange  of  the  national  domain  in  this  man- 
ner, and  chiefly  for  bank  credits  and  paper  money.'* 

This  is  the  catalogue  of  evils  to  be  cured  by  this  order.  In  what 
these  frauds  consist,  what  are  tlie  monopolies  complained  of,  or 
what  is  precisely  intended  by  these  injurious  speculations,  we  are 
not  informed.  All  is  left  on  the  general  surmise  of  fraud,  specula- 
tion, and  monopolv.  It  is  not  avowed,  or  intimated,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  sustained  any  loss,  either  by  the  receipt  of  bank  notes, 
which  proved  not  to  be  equivalent  to  specie,  or  in  any  other  way. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  these  evib  of  fraud,  specula- 
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tion,  and  monopoly  should  have  become  so  enormous,  and  so 
notorious,  on  the  1  Ith  of  July,  as  to  require  thb  Executive  inter- 
ference for  their  suppression,  and  yet  that  they  should  not  have 
reached  such  a  height  as  to  make  it  proper  to  lay  the  subject  before 
Congress,  although  Congress  remained  in  session  until  within  seven 
days  of  the  date  of  the  order.  And  what  makes  this  circumstance 
still  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  in  his  annual  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  same  session,  the  President  had  spoken  of 
the  rapid  sales  of  the  pubfic  lands  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  without  suggesting 
that  any  danger  whatever  was  to  be  apprehended  from  fraud,  specu* 
lation,  or  monopoly.  His  words  were,  "  Among  the  evidences  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  not  the  least  gratifymg  is 
that  afforded  by  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  which 
amount,  in  the  present  year,  to  the  unexpected  sum  of  $  1 1  ;000,000." 
From  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  that  message  down  to  the  date  of 
the  Treasury  order,  there  had  not  been  the  least  change,  so  far  as  I 
know,  or  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  manner  of  receiving 

Jayment  for  the  public  lands.  Every  thing  stood  on  the  11th  of 
uly,  1836,  as  it  had  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1835.  How  so  different  a  view  of  things  happened  to  be 
taken  at  the  two  periods,  we  may  be  able  to  learn,  perhaps,  b  the 
further  progress  of  this  debate. 

The  order  speaks  of  the  "  evil  influence  "  likely  to  result  fiom  the 
further  exchange  of  the  public  lands  into  "  paper  money."  Now, 
this  is  the  very  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  He 
habitually  speaks  of  the  notes  of  all  banks,  however  solvent,  and 
however  promptly  their  notes  may  be  redeemed  in  gold  and  silver, 
as  "paper  money."  The  Secretary  has  adopted  the  honorable 
member's  phrases,  and  he  speaks,  loo,  of  all  the  bank  notes  received 
at  the  land  offices,  although  every  one  of  them  is  redeemable  in 
specie,  on  demand,  but  as  so  much  "  paper  money." 

In  this  respect,  also.  Sir,  I  hope  we  may  know  more  as  we  grow 
older,  and  be  able  to  learn  whether,  in  times  to  come,  as  in  times 
recently  passed,  the  justly  obnoxious  and  odious  character  of  "  pa- 
per money  "  is  to  be  applied  to  the  issues  of  all  the  banks  in  all  the 
States,  with  whatever  punctuality  they  redeem  their  bills.  This  is 
quite  new,  as  financial  language.  By  paper  money  in  its  obnoxious 
sense,  I  understand  paper,  issued  on  credit  alone,  without  capital, 
without  funds  assigned  for  its  payment,  resting  only  on  the  good 
faith  and  the  future  ability  of  those  who  issue  it.  Such  was  the 
paper  money  of  our  revolutionary  times ;  and  such,  perhaps,  may 
have  been  the  true  character  of  the  paper  of  particular  institutions 
since.  But  the  notes  of  banks  of  competent  capitals,  limited  in 
amount  to  a  due  proportion  of  such  capitals,  made  payableon  demand 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  always  so  paid  on  demand^  are  paper  money 
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m  no  sense  bol  one ;  that  is  to  say,  tbey  are  made  of  paper,  and 
they  circulate  as  money*  And  it  may  be  proper  enough  for  those 
who  maintain  that  nothing  should  so  circulate  but  gold  and  silver, 
to  denominate  such  bank  notes  "  paper  money,*'  since  they  regard 
them  but  as  paper  mtruders  into  channels  which  should  flow  only 
with  gold  and  silver.  If  this  language  of  the  order  is  authentic,  and 
IS  to  be  so  hereafter,  and  all  bank  notes  are  to  be  regarded  and 
stigmatieed  as  mere  '<  paper  money,"  the  sooner  the  country  knows 
it  die  better. 

The  member  from  Missouri  charges  those  who  wish  to  rescind 
the  Treasury  order  with  two  objects  —  first,  to  degrade  and  dis- 
grace the  President,  and  next,  to  overthrow  the  constitutional 
currency  of  the  country. 

For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  denounce  nobody ;  I  seek  to  degrade  or 
d'isgrace  nobody.  Hdding  the  order  illegal  and  unwise,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly vote  to  rescind  it ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  hope 
I  am  not  expected  to  shrink  back,  lest  I  should  do  something 
which  might  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Secretary,  or  even 
of  the  President.  And  1  hope  that  so  much  of  independence  as 
may  be  manifested  by  free  discussion  and  an  honest  vote  is  not  to 
cause  denunciation  tmm  any  quarter.    If  it  should,  let  it  come. 

As  to  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  consdtutional  currency  of  the 
country,  if  I  were  now  to  enter  into  such  a  design,  I  should  be 
beginning  at  rather  a  late  day,  to  wage  war  against  the  efihrts  of 
n^  whole  political  life.  From  my  very  first  concern  with  public 
affiurs,  I  have  looked  at  the  public  currency  as  a  matter  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  hope  I  have  given  sufficient  proofe  of  a  dispo- 
sition at  all  times  to  maintain  it  sound  and  secure,  against  all  attacks 
and  all  dangers.  When  I  first  entered  the  other  House  of  Congress 
the  currency  was  exceedingly  deranged.  Most  of  the  banks  had 
stopped  payment,  and  the  circulating  medium  had  then  become, 
indeed,  paper  money*  So  soon  as  a  state  of  peace  enabled  us,  I 
took  some  part  in  an  effort,  with  others,  to  restore  the  currency  to 
a  better  state ;  and  success  followed  that  effi>rL 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  '*  constitutional  currency,"  about  which 
so  much  is  said  ?  What  species,  or  forms  of  currency,  does  the 
Constitution  allow,  and  what  does  it  ibrbid  ?  It  is  plain  enough 
that  this  depends  on  what  we  understand  by  currency.  Currency, 
in  a  large,  and  perhaps  in  a  just  sense,  includes  not  only  gold  and 
silver,  and  bank  notes,  but  bills  of  exchange  also.  It  may  include 
all  that  adjusts  exchanges,  and  settles  balances,  in  the  operation  of 
trade  and  business.  But  if  we  understand  by  currency  the  legal 
money  of  the  country,  and  which  constitutes  a  lawful  tender  for 
debts,  and  is  the  statute  measure  of  value,  then^  undoubtedly,  noth- 
ing is  included  but  gold  and  silver.  Most  unquestionably  there  is 
no  legal  tender,  and  there  can  be  no  legal  tender,  in  this  country, 
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this  important  trust ;  it  has  delegated  do  part  of  it ;  it  has  left  no' 
ground,  not  an  inch  for  Executive  interposition. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  What  is  the  law,  or  what  was 
the  law,  when  the  Secretary  issued  his  order? 

The  Secretary  considers  that  that  which  has  been  uniformly  done 
for  twenty  years,  that  is  to  say,  the  receiving  of  payment  for  the 
public  lands  in  the  bills  of  specie^paying  banks,  is  against  law.  He 
calls  it  an  <'  indulgence ;"  and  this  '<  indulgence  "  the  order  proposes 
to  continue  for  a  limited  time,  and  in  favor  of  a  particular  class  of 
purchasers.  If  this  were  an  indulgence,  and  against  law,  one  might 
well  ask,  how  has  it  happened,  that  it  should  have  continued  so 
long,  especially  through  recent  years,  marked  by  such  a  spirit  of 
thorough  and  searching  reform  ?  It  might  be  asked,  too.  If  tliis  be 
illegal,  and  an  indulgence  only,  why  continue  it  longer,  and 
especially  why  continue  it  as  to  some,  and  refuse  to  continue  it  as 
to  others? 

But,  Sir,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  statute,  and  to  see  what  the  legal 

Erovision  is.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1316,  a  resolution  passed  both 
[ouses  of  Congress.  It  was  in  the  common  form  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  was  approved  by  the  President ;  and  no  one  doubts,  1 
suppose,  that,  for  the  purpose  intended  by  it,  it  was  as  authentic 
and  valid  as  a  law  in  any  other  form.  It  provides,  that  '^  iirom  and 
after  the  20th  day  of  February  next,  [1817,]  no  duties,  taxes,  debts, 
or  sums  of  money,  accniing  or  becoming  payable  to  the  United 
States,  ought  to  be  collected  or  received  otherwise  than  in  the  legal 
currency  of  the  United  States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  in  notes  of  banks  which  are  payable 
in  specie  on  demand  in  the  said  l^gal  currency  of  the  United 
Stivtes." 

This  joint  resolution  authoritatively  fixed  the  rights  of  parties 
paying,  and  the  duties  of  officers  receiving.  So  far  as  respects  the^ 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  was  altered  by  a  law  of 
the  last  session ;  but  in  all  other  particulars,  it  is,  as  I  suppose,  in 
full  force  at  the  present  moment ;  and  as  it  expressly  authorizes  the 
receipt  of  such  bank  notes  as  are  payable  and  paid  on-  demand,  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  receipt  of  such  notes  is  a  matter  of 
"  indulgence."  We  may  as  well  say  that  to  be  allowed  to  pay  in 
Treasury  notes,  or  in  foreign  coins,  or,  indeed,  in  our  own  gold  and 
silver,  is  an  indulgence,  since  the  act  places  all  on  the  same  ground. 
The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  has,  indeed,  himself  fur- 
nished a  complete  answer  to  the  Secretary's  idea ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  defends  the  order  on  grounds  not  only  differing  from,  but  totally 
inconsistent  with,  those  assumed  by  the  Secretary.  He  does  not 
consider  the  receipt  of  bank  notes  hitherto,  or  up  to  the  time  of 
issuing  the  order,  as  an  indulgence,  but  as  a  lawfq]  right  while  it 
lasted.     How  he  proves  this  right  to  be  now  terminated,  and  ter- 
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minated  by  force  of  the  atdety  I  shall  consider  preseotlj.  I  ooljr 
say  now, 'that  his  argument  entirely  deprives  the  Secretary  of  the 
only  ground  assigned  by  him  for  the  Treasury  order. 

The  Secretary  directs  the  receivers  to  '^  receive  in  payment  of  the 
public  lands  nodiing  except  what  %$  directed'  by  the  existing  lam^ 
viz.  gold  and  silver,  and,  in  the  proper  cases,  Virginia  land  scrip.'' 
Gold  and  silver,  then,  and,  in  the  proper  cases,  Virginia  land  scrip, 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  all  that  is  directed  to  be  received 
by  the  existing  laws.  The  receipt  of  bank  notes  he  considers, 
therefore,  but  an  indulgence,  a  thing  against  law,  to  be  tolerated  a 
little  longer,  as  to  some  oases,  and  then  to  be  finally  suppressed. 

Apparently  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  Secretary,  of 
the  ground  upon  which  his  own  order  must  stand,  the  member  from 
Missouri  not  only  abandons  it  altogether,  but  sets  up  another,  wholly 
inconsistent  with  it.  He  admits  the  legality  of  payment  in  such 
bank  notes  up  to  the  date  of  the  order  itself,  but  insists  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  a  right  of  selection,  and  a  right  of 
rejection  also ;  and  that,  although  the  various  modes  of  payment 
provided  by  the  resolution  of  1816  were  all  good  and  lawful,  till  the 
Secretary  should  make  some  of  them  otherwise,  yet  that,  by  virtue 
of  his  power  of  selectbn  or  rejectbn,  he  might  at  any  time  strike 
ODe  or  more  of  them  out  of  the  list.  And  this  power  of  selection 
or  rejection  he  thinks  he  finds  in  the  resolution  of  1816  itself. 

I  mdine  to  think,  Sir,  that  the  Secretary  will  be  as  little  satisfied 
with  the  footing  on  which  his  friend,  the  honorable  member  from 
Missouri,  thus  places  his  order,  as  that  friend  is  with  the  Secretary's 
own  ground.  For  my  part,  I  think  them  both  just  half  right ;  that 
is  to  say,  both,  in  my  humble  judgment,  are  just  so  far  right  as  they 
distrust  and  disclaim  the  reasoning  of  each  other.  Let  me  state, 
Sir,  as  I  understand  it,  the  honorable  member's  argument.  It  is, 
that  the  law  of  1816  gives  the  Secretary  a  selection;  that  it  pro- 
vides four  different  modes,  or  media,  of  payments ;  that  the  Secre* 
taiy  is  to  collect  the  revenue  in  one,  or  several,  or  all  these  modes, 
or  media^  at  \iis  discretion  ;  that  all  are  in  the  disjunctive,  as  I  think 
be  expressed  it;  and  that  the  resolution,  or  law,  is  not  mandatory  or 
conclusive  in  favor  of  any  one.  Accord'uig  to  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, therefore,  if  the  Secretary  had  chosen  to  say  that  our  own 
eagles  and  our  own  dollars  should  no  longer  be  receivable,  whether 
for  customs,  taxes,  or  public  lands,  be  had  a  clear  right  to  say  so,, 
and  to  stop  their  reception. 

Before  a  construction  of  so  extraordinary  a  character  be  fixed  oa 
the  law  of  1816,  something  like  the  appearance  of  argument,  I 
think,  might  be  expected  in  its  favor.  But  what  is  there  upoa 
which  to  found  such  an  implied  power  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ?  Is  there  a  syllable  m  the  whole  law  which  countenances  any 
such  idea  for  a  single  moment?    There  oleady  is  not.    The  hw 
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W8S  Intended  to  provide,  and  does  provide,  in  what  sorts  of  money 
or  other  means  of  payment  those  who  owe  dehts  to  the  government 
shall  pay  those  debts. 

It  enumerates  four  kinds  of  money  or  other  means  of  payment ; 
and  can  any  thing  be  plainer  than  that  he  who  has  to  pay  may  have 
his  choice  out  of  all  four  ?  AH  being  equally  lawful,  the  choice  is 
with  the  payer,  and  not  with  the  receiver.  This  would  seem  to  be 
too  plain  either  to  be  argued  or  to  be  denied.  Other  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  made  both  gold  and  silver  coins  a  tender  in  the 
payment  of  private  debts.  Did  any  man  ever  imagine  that  in  that 
case  the  choice  between  the  coins  to  be  tendered  was  to  lie  with  the 
parly  receiving  ?  No  one  could  ever  be  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity. 
And  unless  there  be  something  in  the  law  of  1816  itself,  which 
either  expressly,  or  by  reasonable  inference,  confers  a  similar  power 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  public  payments,  is 
there,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any 'difference  between  the  cases? 
Now,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  law  of  1816,  or  any  other  law, 
which  confers  any  such  power  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  which  suggests,  or  intimates,  any 
ground  upon  which  such  power  might  be  implied.  Indeed,  the 
statement  of  the  argument  seems  to  me  enough  to  confute  it.  It 
makes  the  law  of  1816  not  a  rule,  but  the  dissolution  of  all  rule ; 
not  a  law,  but  the  abrogation  of  all  existing  laws.  According  to 
the  argument,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  authority,  not  only 
to  refuse  the  receipt  of  Treasury- notes,  which  had  been  issued  upon 
the  faith  of  statutes  expressly  making  them  receivable  for  debts  and 
duties,  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  were  also 
made  receivable  by  the  law  creating  the  bank,  but  to  refuse  also 
foreign  coins,  and  the  coinage  of  our  own  Mint ;  putting  thus  the 
legislation  of  Congress  for  five-and-twenty  years  at  the  unrestrained 
and  absolute  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  ap- 
peal's to  me  quite  imjwssible  that  any  gentleman,  on  reflection,  can 
undertake  to  support  such  a  construction. 

But  the  gentleman  relies  on  a  supposed  practice  to  maintain  his 
interpretation  of  the  law.  What  practice  ?  Has  any  Secretary 
ever  refused  to  receive  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  either  at 
the  custom-house  or  the  land  offices,  for  a  single  hour?  Never. 
Has  any  Secretary  presumed  to  strike  foreign  coin,  or  Treasury 
notes,  or  our  own  coin  out  of  the  list  of  receivables  ?  Such  an  idea 
certainly  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  Secretary.  The  gen- 
tleman argues  that  the  Treasury  has  made  discriminations;  but 
what  discriminations  ?  I  suppose  the  whole  truth  to  be  simply  this : 
that,  admitting  at  all  times  the  right  of  the  party  paying,  to  pay  in 
notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  the  collectors  and  receivers  have  not 
been  held  bound  to  receive  notes  of  distant  banks  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  and  could  not  judge,  therefore,  whether  their  notes 
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came  within  the  law.  Those  collectors  and  receivers  were  bound 
to  receive  the  bills  of  specie-paying  banks ;  but  as  that  duty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  notes  tendered  were  the  notes  of  specie-pay- 
ing banks,  that  fact,  if  not  .notorious  or  already  known  to  them,  must 
be  made  known,  with  reasonable  certainty,  before  the  duty  to 
receive  them  became  imperative.  I  suppose  there  may  have  beeh 
Treasury  orders,  regulating  the  conduct  of  collectors  and  receivers 
in  this  particular.  Any  orders  which  went  further  than  this  would 
go  beyond  the  law. 

'  The  honorable  member  quotes  one  of  the  by-laws  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  sub- 

C*  ct  ?  Does  the  honorable  member  think  that  the  by-laws  of  the 
te  bank  were  laws  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  ?  Tbb 
bank  was  under  no  obligation  to  receive  any  notes  on  deposit 
except  its  own.  It  might,  therefore,  make  just  such  an  arrangement 
with  the  Treasury  as  it  saw  6t,  if  it  saw  fit  to  make  any.  But 
neither  the  Treasury,  nor  the  bank,  nor  both  together,  could  do 
away  with  the  written  letter  of  an  act  of  Congress ;  nor  did  either 
undertake  so  to  do. 

But,  Sir,  what  have  been  the  gentleman's  own  opinions  on  this 
subject  heretofore  ?  Has  he  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  Sec- 
retary enjoyed  this  power  of  selection,  as  he  now  calls  it,  under  the 
law  of  1816?  Has  he  heretofore  looked  upon  the  various  pro- 
visions of  that  law  only  as  so  many  movable  and  shifting  parts,  to 
be  thrown  into  gear  and  out  of  gear  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  Sec- 
retary's hand  ?  Certainly,  Sir,  be  has  not  thought  so ;  certainly  he 
has  looked  upon  that  law  as  fixed,  definite,  and  beyond  Executive 
power,  as  clearly  as  other  laws ;  as  a  statute,  to  be  repealed  or 
modified  only  by  another  statute.  No  longer  ago  than  the  23d  of 
last  April,  the  honorable  member  introduced  a  resolution  into  the 
Senate  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  Sesohedy  That,  from  and  after  the day  of ,  in  the 

year  1836,  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  ought  to  be  received  in 
payment  for  public  lands;  and  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  accordingly." 

And  now,  Sir,  I  ask  why  the  honorable  member  moved  here  for 
a  bill  and  a  law,  if  the  whole  matter  was,  in  his  opinion,  within  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

The  Senate  did  not  adopt  this  resoliition.  A  day  or  two  after 
its  introduction,  and  when  some  little  discussion  had  been  had  upon 
it,  a  motk)n  to  lay  it  on  the  table  prevailed,  hardly  opposed,  I  think, 
except  by  the  gentleman's  own  vole.  A  few  weeks  after  this  dis- 
position had  been  made  of  this  resolution,  the  session  came  to  a 
close,  and,  seven  days  after  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Treasury 
CHtier  made  its  appearance. 

But  this  is  not  all.    There  is  higher  authority  than  even  that  of 
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the  honorable  member.  Looking  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  President,  in  his  annual  mes* 
sage  in  December  last,  said  it  was  incumbent  on  Congress  to 
discontinue,  by  law,  the  receipt  of  the  bills  of  that  bank  in  payment 
of  the  public  revenue.  Now,  as  the  charter  was  to  expire  on  the 
3d  of  March,  there  was  nothing  to  make  its  bills  receivable  aiter 
that  period  except  the  law  of  1816.  To  strike  the  provision 
respecting  notes  of  the  bank  out  of  that  law,  another  law  was  indeed 
necessary,  according  to  my  understanding ;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
how  it  should  be  thought  necessary,  upon  the  construction  of  the 
honorable  member.  Both  Houses  being  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the  thing  could  not  be  done  without  law,  an  act  was  passed  for  that 
purpose,  and  was  approved  by  the  President.  Here,  then,  Sir,  is 
the  gentleman's  own  authority,  the  authority  of  the  President,  and 
the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Copgress,  for  saying  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  law  of  1816  can  be  thrust  out  of  it  by  any  other 
power  than  the  power  of  a  subsequent  statute.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  Treasury  order  of  the  1 1th  of  July,  is  against  the 
plain  words  and  meaning  of  the  law  of  1816;  against  the  whole 
practice  of  the  Government  under  that  law ;  against  the  honorable 
gentleman's  own  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  resolution  of  the  23d 
of  April ;  and  not  reconcilable  with  the  necessity  which  was  sup- 
posed to  exist  for  the  passage  of  the  act  of  last  session. 

On  this  occasion  I  have  heard  of  no  attempt  to  justify  the  order 
on  the  ground  of  any  other  law,  or  act,  but  the  act  of  1816.  When 
the  order  was  published,  however,  it  was  accompanied  with  an 
exposition,  apparently  half  official,  which  looked  to  the  land  laws 
as  the  Secretary's  source  of  power,  and  whk^h  took  no  notice  at  all 
of  the  law  of  1816.  The  land  law  referred  to  was  the  act  of  1820; 
but  it  turns  out,  upon  examination,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in 
that  law  to  support  the  order,  or  give  it  any  countenance  whatever. 
The  only  clause  in  it  which  could  be  supposed  to  have  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  subject  is  the  proviso  in  the  fourth  section.  That 
section  provides  for  the  sale  of  such  lands  as,  having  been  once  sold 
on  credit,  should  revert  or  become  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
through  failui-e  of  payment ;  and  the  proviso  declares  that  no  such 
lands  shall  be  again  sold  on  any  other  terms  than  those  of  '^  cash 
payment."  These  words, "  cash  payment,"  have  been  seized  upon, 
as  if  they  had  wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  important  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1816,  and  already  established  an  exclusive  specie 
payment  for  lands.  The  idea  is  too  futile  for  serious  refutation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  whole  section  applies  only  to  forfeited  lands ;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  term  "  cash  payment)"  means  only  payment  down, 
in  contradistinction  to  credit,  which  had  formerly  been  allowed ;  just 
as  the  same  words  in  the  tariff  act  of  July,  1832,  mean  payment 
down,  instead  of  payment  secured  by  bonds,  when  it  says  that  the 
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duties  on  certain  articles  shall  be  paid  in  ''cash."  As  to  the 
second  section  of  the  land  law  of  1820,  which  was  set  forth  with 
great  formality  in  the  exposition  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  fumbh- 
ing  authority  for  the  Secretary's  order,  there  is  not  a  word  in  it 
having  any  such  tendency ;  not  a  syllable  which  has  any  applica- 
tion to  the  matter.  That  section  simply  declares,  that  after  the 
first  day  of  July,  in  that  year,  every  purchaser  of  land  at  public  sale 
shall,  on  the  day  of  purchase,  make  a  complete  payment  therefor ; 
and  the  purchaser  at  private  sale  shall  produce  a  receipt  for  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  money  on  any  tract,  before  he  shall  enter 
the  same  at  the  land  ofSce.  This  is  all.  It  does  not  say  how  the 
purchaser  shall  make  complete  payment^  nor  in  what  currency  the 
purchase  money  shall  be  received.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore, 
that  that  section  lends  the  order  do  support  whatever. 

The  defence  of  the  order,  then,  stands  thus:  The  Secretary 
founds  it  upon  the  idea  that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  was  ever 
lawfully  receivable,  and  that  the  receipt  of  bank  bills  has  been  all 
along  an  '' indulgence"  against  law.  For  this  opinion  he  gives  no 
reasons. 

The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  rejects  this  doctrine :  he 
admits  the  receipt  of  bank  notes  to  have  been  lawful  until  made 
unlawful  by  the  order  itself;  and  insists  that  the  Secretary's  power 
of  stopping  their  further  receipt,  arises  um/er  the  law  of  1816,  and  is 
an  authority  derived  from  it.  But,  then,  the  long  and  half-official 
exposition  which  accompanied  the  publication  of  the  order  has  no 
faith  in  the  law  of  1816  as  a  source  of  power,  but  makes  a  parade 
of  a  totally  and  perfectly  inapplicable  section,  out  of  the  land  law 
of  1820.  Grounds  of  defence,  so  totally  inconsistent,  cannot  all  be 
sound,  but  they  may  be  all  unsound ;  and  whether  they  be  so  or  not, 
IS  a  question  which  I  would  willingly  leave  to  the  decision  of  any 
man  of  good  sense  and  honest  Judgment.  I  take  leave  of  this  part 
of  the  case  for  the  present,  i  may  pause  at  least,  I  hope,  until 
those  who  defend  the  order  shall  be  better  agreed  on  what  ground 
to  place  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  the  currency  is  so  important,  so 
delicate,  and,  in  my  judgment,  surrounded,  at  the  present  moment, 
with  so  much  both  of  difficulty  and  of  danger,  that  I  am  desirous, 
before  making  the  few  observations  which  1  intend,  on  the  existing 
condition  of  things  and  its  causes,  to  avoid  all  misapprehension,  by  a 
general  statement  of  my  opinions  respecting  that  subject. 

I  am  certainly  of  opinbn,  then,  that  gold  and  silver,  at  rates  fixed 
by  Congress,  constitute  the  legal  standard  of  value  in  this  country  ; 
and  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  State  has  authority  to  establish 
any  other  standard,  or  to  displace  this.  But  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  an  exclusive  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  is  a  thing  absolutely 
iiDpracticable ;  and  if  practicable,  not  at  all  to  be  deared ;  inasmuch 
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ft8  Its  effect  would  be  to  abolish  credit,  to  repress  the  CDterprise, 
and  diminish  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  classes,  and  to  produce, 
fester  and  sooner  than  any  thing  else  in  this  country  can  produce,  a 
moneyed  aristocracy. 

I  am  of  opinbn  that  a  mixed  currency;  partly  coin  and  partly 
bank  notes,  the  notes  not  issued  in  excess,  and  always  convertible 
into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
the  best  practical  currency  —  always  remembering,  however,  that 
bills  of  exchange  perform  a  great  part  of  the  duty  of  currency,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  state  of  domestic  exchange  is  always  a  matter  of 
high  importance,  and  great  actual  bearing  on  commercial  business. 

1  admit  that  a  currency  partly  composed  of  bank  notes  has 
always  a  liability,  and  often  a  tendency,  to  excess ;  and  that  it 
requires  the  constant  care  and  oversight  of  Government. 

I  am  of  opinion,  even,  that  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into 
gold  and  silver,  although  it  be  a  necessary  guard,  b  not  an  absolute 
security,  against  occasional  excess  of  paper  issues. 

I  believe  even  that  the  confining  of  discounts  to  such  notes  and 
bills  as  represent  real  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale,  or  to  real 
business  paper,  as  it  Ls  called,  though  generally  a  sufficient  check, 
is  not  always  so ;  because  I  believe  there  is  sometimes  such  a  ihing 
as  over-trading,  or  over-production. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  a  sufficient  check  ?  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  it  is  a  subject  which  requires 
the  constant  care,  watchfulness,  and  superintendence  of  Grovem- 
ment.  But  our  misfortune  Is,  that  we  have  withdrawn  all  care  and 
all  superintendence  from  the  whole  subject.  We  have  surrendered 
the  whole  matter  to  eight-and-twenty  States  and  Territories.  With 
the  power  of  coinage,  and  the  power  and  duty  of  regulating  com- 
merce, both  external  and  internal,  this  Government  has  little  more 
control  over  the  mass  of  money  which  circulates  in  the  country, 
than  a  foreign  Grovemment.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  new  banks  were  created  by  the 
States.  Sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  banking  capital  have  thus  been 
added  to  the  mass,  since  1832.  All  this  it  was  easy  to  foresee  — 
it  was  all  foreseen,  and  all  foretold.  The  wonder  only  is,  that  the 
evil  has  not  already  become  greater  than  it  is ;  and  it  would  have 
been  greater,  and  we  should  have  had  such  an  excess  as  would 
perhaps  have  depreciated  tlie  currency,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  country.  No  very  great  excess,  I 
believe,  has  as  yet  in  fact  happened,  or  rather  no  very  great  excess 
does  now  exist.    There  are  sufficient  evidences,  I  think,  of  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  country  is  far 
greater  thaa  was  ever  known  before,  and  it  is  not  exported.  In  the 
next  place,  as  all  the  banks  as  yet  maintain  their  credit,  and  all  pay 
specie  on  demand,  the  whole  ciiculatk>n  is,  in  effect,  equivalent  to 
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a  specie  circulation  ;  aiod  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchange  shows 
that  the  value  of  our  mone^,  in  the  noass,  b  not  depdreciated,  since 
it  may  be  transferred  without  any  loss  into  the  currency  of  other 
countries.  Our  money,  tlierefore,  is  as  good  as  the  money  of  other 
countries*  If  it  had  iallen  below  the  value  of  money  abroad,  the 
fates  of  exchange  would  instantly  show  that  fact.  There  has  been, 
therefore,  as  yet,  or  at  least  there  exists  at  present,  no  considerable 
depreciation  of  money.  If,  then,  it  be  asked,  what  keeps  up  the 
value  of  money,  in  this  vast  and  sudden  expansion  and  increase  of 
k,  I  have  already  given  the  answer  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
true  one.  It  is  kept  up  by  an  equally  vast  and  sudden  increase  io 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  the  value  of  that  property, 
intrinsic  as  well  as  madcetable.  None  of  us,  1  think,  have  estimated 
this  increase  high  enough,  and  ibr  that  reason  we  have  all  been 
k)oking  for  an  earlier  fall  in  prices.  It  seems  obvious  to  me,  that 
an  augmentation  in  the  value  of  propeity,  far  exceeding  all  former 
experience  in  any  country,  even  our  own,  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  few  years.  The  public  lands  may  fur- 
nish one  instance  of  this  rapid  increase.  It  was  estimated  last 
session,  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ewing,)  that  the 
demands  of  actual  settlers  for  lands  for  settlement  were  eight  mil- 
lions of  acres  per  annum,  on  an  average  of  some  years.  These 
eight  millions,  if  taken  up  at  Government  prices  at  private  entiji 
would  cost  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  partly  by  cultivation,  but 
more  by  the  continued  rush  of  emigration,  botli  from  Europe  and 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  value  of  these  ten  millions  in  a  Very  few 
years  springs  up  to  forty  millions ;  that  is  to  say,  land«  taken  up  at 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  soon  become  worth  five  dollars  an 
acre  for  actual  cultivation,  and  in  intrinsic  value.  And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  these  lands  are  alienable  and  salable,  with  as 
little  of  form  and  ceremony,  almost,  as  if  they  were  goods  and 
chattels.  Now,  if  we  make  an  estimate,  not  merely  on  the  eight 
millions  of  acres  required  for  actual  settlement,  but  on  the  whole 
quantity  selected  and  taken  up  annually,  we  shall  see  something 
of  the  addition  to  the  whole  amount  of  property  which  accrues 
annually  from  the  public  lands.  A  rise  has  taken  place,  too,  though 
less  striking,  in  the  value  of  other  lands,  in  the  country  ;  and  prop- 
erty, in  g^s,  merchandise,  products,  and  other  forms,  is  rapidly 
augmented  also,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  by  the  industry  and 
«kUl  of  the  People,  and  the  extension  and  most  successful  use  of 
machinery. 

Another  most  important  element  in  the  general  estimate  of  the 
progress  of  wealth  in  the  country,  is  the  wonderful  annual  increase 
of  die  cottiHi  crops,  and  the  prices  which  the  article  bears.  Last 
year's  crop  reached,  probably,  to  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  Now, 
most  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  is  sold,  once,  at 
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least,  in  the  country,  and  much  of  it  many  times.  The  bills  drawn 
against  it  when  shipped,  either  for  Europe  or  the  Atlantic  ports,  are 
usually  cashed  at  the  place  of  drawing,  commonly,  no  doubt,  by 
means  of  bank  notes,  or  bank  credits. 

I  put  all  these  cases  but  as  instances  showing  the  increased 
value  of  property  and  amount  of  business  in  tlie  country,  and 
accounting  therefore  for  an  expansion  of  the  circulation,  with- 
out supposing  great  excess ;  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  circulating 
money  of  a  country  naturally  bears  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
mass  of  property,  and  to  the  number  and  amount  of  business 
transactions. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  a  less  favorable  character,  which 
may  have  had  its  eSoci  already ;  or,  if  not,  is  very  likely  to  have  it 
hereafter  in  augmenting  the  circulation  of  bank  notes ;  1  mean  the 
obstruction  and  embarrassment  of  the  domestic  exchanges.  In  a 
proper  and  natural  state  of  affairs,  the  place  of  currency,  or  money, 
IS  filled  to  a  great  extent  by  bills  of  exchange ;  and  this  continues 
to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  rates  of  the  exchange  remain  low  and 
steady.  Nobody,  for  example,  will  send  bank  notes  or  specie  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  if  he  can  buy  a  good  bill  at  par,  or 
near  par.  But  when  exchange  becomes  disturbed,  when  rate»  rise 
and  fluctuate,  bills  cease  to  he  able  to  perform  this  function,  and 
then  bank  notes  begin  to  be  sent  about  from  place  to  place,  io 
quantities,  to  supply  the  place  of  bills  of  exchange,  in  payment  of 
debts  and  balances.  All  such,  and  all  other,  derangements  and 
distractions  in  the  free  course  of  domestic  exchanges,  necessarily 
produce  an  unnatural  and  considerable  increase  of  the  circulation. 
So  far  as  our  circulation  has  been,  or  may  be,  augmented  by  this 
cause,  so  far  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  to  be  deplored.  In 
my  opinion,  we  have  certainly  reason  to  fear  this  excess  hereafter. 
What  is  to  prevent  it?  Is  it  possible  that  so  many  State  banks, 
so  far  apart,  so  unknown  to  each  other,  with  no  common  objects, 
no  common  principles  of  discount,  and  no  general  regulation  what- 
ever, should  act  so  much  in  concert,  and  upon  system,  as  to  main- 
tain the  currency  of  the  country  steady,  without  either  unjust 
expansion  or  unnecessary  contraction  ?  I  believe  it  is  not  possible. 
I  believe  many  of  those  who  insist  so  much  on  hard  money  circula- 
tion believe  this  also ;  and  that  they  press  their  impracticable  hard 
money  notions,  from  a  consciousness  that  the  discontinuance  of  a 
national  institution  has  brought  the  country  into  a  condition  in  which 
it  is  threatened  with  issues  of  irredeemable  paper. 

Our  present  evil,  however,  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  novel  and  anomalous.  With  high  general  prosperity, 
good  crops,  generally  speaking,  an  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  a  iavorable  state  of  foreign  exchanges,  men  of  busmess 
have  yet  felt,  for  some  months,  an  unprecedented  scarcity  of  money. 
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That  is  the  state  of  things ;  its  caosei  b  my  opmiODy  is  expressed  in 
a  few  words :  it  if  the  derangefnerU  of  itUemal  hUercouney  and 
iiUemal  eoxhange.  Our  difficulty  is  not  exbaustioQ,  but  obstniction. 
Every  body  has  means  enough,  but  ^nobody  can  use  his  means* 
All  the  usual  channels  of  commercial  dealing  are  blocked  up.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  North  cannot  obtain  Iran  the  South  the  prcK 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  their  articles;  the  South  finds  money  scaice» 
loo,  in  the  midst  of  its  abundant  exports. 

In  a  country  so  extensive  and  so  busy,  every  merchant's  means 
become  more  or  less  dispersed,  and  exist  in  various  places  b  the 
shape  of  debts.  Exchange  is  the  instrument,  the  wand,  by  which 
be  reaches  fi>rtli  to  these  means  wherever  they  are,  and  uses  them 
for  his  immediate  and  daily  purposes.  But  this  instrument  is 
broken.  He  can  no  bnger  touch  with  it  his  dbtant  debt,  and  make 
that  debt  present  money.  He  seeks,  therefore,  for  expedients; 
borrows  money,  if  be  can,  till  times  change ;  pays  enormous  rates 
of  interest  to  maintain  credit;  thinks  things,  when  at  the  worst, 
must  soon  change ;  looks  for  reaction,  and  sacrifices  to  capitalists, 
brokers,  and  money-lenders,  the  hard  earnings  of  years,  rather  than 
fail  to  fulfil  his  commercial  engagements.  It  is  a  happy  and  blesaed 
hour,  this,  for  greedy  capital  and  grasping  brokerage ;  an  excrueia* 
ting  one  for  honest  industry.  The  very  rich  grow  every  day  richer; 
the  laborious  and  mdustrious,  every  day  poorer.  Meantime,  the 
highways  of  commercial  deaJing  and  exciianges  grow  more  and 
nM>re  founderous,  or  are  all  breaking  up.  Specie,  always  most 
useful  as  the  basis  of  a  circulatkm,  when  most  b  repose,  gets  upon 
the  move.  Any  time  the  last  four  months  it  might  have  happened, 
and  many  times  doubtless  it  has  happened,  that  steam^boats  from 
New  York,  carrying  specie  to  Boston,  have  passed  in  the  Sound 
steam-boats  from  Ekiston  carrybg  specie  to  New  Yoric  Boatbff 
and  carting  money  backward  and  forward  beoomes  the  order  of 
the  day ;  and  there  are  those  who,  the  more  they  hear  of  specie, 
hauled  and  transported  about  firom  place  to  place,  in  masses,  the 
more  they  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  country  is  refUm* 
mg  rapidly  to  a  safe  and  happy  specie  circulation ! 

There  may  be  other  minor  causes.  They  are  not  worth  enumer* 
ating.  The  great  and  immediate  origin  of  evil  is  disturbance  b  the 
excbangq^  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  disturbance  has  been  caused 
by  the  agency  of  the  Government  itself.  The  fifty  millions  in  the 
Treasury  have  been  agitated  by  unnecessary  transfers.    As  a  large 

C'  in  of  this  sum  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  States  at  the 
ning  of  next  year,  the  Secretary  seems  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  cut  up,  divide,  and  remove  assigned  portbns  of  U 
before  the  time  came.  It  is  this  idea  of  removal  that  has  wrought 
the  mischief.  In  consequence  of  this,  monejr  has  been  tdken  from 
jriaees  of  active  conmeicial  business,  where  it  was  much  needed* 
TOL.  in.  14 
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and  all  used,  and  carried  to  places  where  it  was  not  needed^  and 
could  not  be  used. 

The  agricultural  State  of  Indiana,  for  example,  is  full  of  specie ; 
the  highly  commercial  and  manufacturing  State  of  Massachusetts  is 
severely  drained.  In  the  mean  time,  the  money  in  Indiana  cannot 
be  used.  It  b  waiting  for  the  new  year.  The  moment  the  Treas- 
ury grasp  is  let  loose  from  it,  it  will  tend  again  to  the  great  marts 
of  business ;  that  is  to  say,  the  restoration  of  the  natural  state  of 
things  will  begin  to  correct  the  evil  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  finan- 
cial arrangements.  The  money  will  go  back  to  the  places  where 
it  is  wanted.  It  will  seek  its  level,  and  its  place  of  usefulness.  In 
my  opinion,  the  proper  execution  of  the  deposit  law  did  not  make 
it  at  all  necessary  for  the  Treasury  to  6rder  these  previous  local 
changes.  The  law  itself  is  not  answerable  for  the  mconvenience 
which  has  resulted.  When  the  time  came,  the  States,  all  of  them, 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  receive  the  money  where  it  was. 
They  wanted  but  an  order  for  it.  They  desired  no  carting.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  to  transfer  specie  from  New  York 
to  Nashville,  when  to  a  man  in  Nashville  specie  in  New  York  is  two 
per  cent,  more  valuable  than  if  he  had  it  in  his  own  house  ?  There 
IS  always  a  tendency  in  specie,  not  actually  in  the  pockets  of  the 
People,  towards  the  great  marts  and  places  of  exchange.  Those 
who  want  it,  want  it  there.  There  the  great  transactions  of  com- 
merce are  performed,  and  there  the  means  of  those  transactions 
naturally  exist,  simply  because  there  they  are  required.*  Now, 
what  reason  was  there  for  disturbing  the  revenue,  thus  lying 
where  it  had  been  collected,  and  thus  mingled  with  the  commerce 
of  the  country  7  Why  laboriously  drag  it  off,  far  fiiom  its  place  of 
useful  action,  to  places  where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  do  no 
good,  and  there  hold  it,  under  the  key  of  the  Treasury. 

This  anticipation  of  the  operation  of  the  deposit  law — this 
attempt  at  local  distribution  — this  arbitrarv  system  of  transfer,  which 
seems  to  forget  at  once  the  necessities  of  commerce,  and  the  real 
uses  of  money,  I  regard  as  the  direct  and  prime  cause  of  the 
pressure  felt  b^  the  community.  But  the  Treasury  order  came 
powerfully  in  aid  of  this.  This  order  checked  the  use  of  bank  notes 
m  the  West,  and  made  another  loud  call  for  specie.  The  specie, 
therefore,  is  transferred  to  the  West  to  pay  for  lands ;  beii^  received 
for  lands,  it  becomes  public  revenue,  is  brought  to  the  Elast  for 
expenditure,  and  passes,  on  its  way,  other  quantities  going  West,  to 
buy  lands  also,  and  in  the  same  way  to  return  again  to  the  East. 
Now,  Sir,  how  does  all  this  improve  the  cuirency  ?  What  fraud 
does  it  prevent,  what  speculation  does  it  arrest,  what  monopoly  does 
it  suppress  ?  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  all  this  does  not  em- 
barrass the  small  purchaser  of  land  much  more  than  the  large  one. 
He  who  has  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  lay  out,  may 
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collect  his  specie,  not  without  some  charge,  it  is  true,  but  without  a 
very  heavy  charge.  But,  if  there  be  a  man,  with  a  hundred  or 
two  dollars,  waiting  to  take  up  a  small  parcel  for  actual  settlement, 
and  his  money  be  in  bank  notes,  and  the  bank,  perhaps,  at  a  great 
dbtance,  what  has  he  to  do?  He  must  send  far  to  exchange  a 
little  money ;  or  else  be  must  submit  to  any  brokerage  which  he 
may  find  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  land-office.  Upon 
the  local  operation  of  this  order,  however,  I  say  the  less,  as  on  that 
point  Western  gentlemen  are  better  infixtned  and  better  judges. 

I  am  willing  to  hope,  Sir,  and,  indeed,  I  do  hope  and  bdieve, 
that  when  the  first  payment  or  deposit  under  the  act  of  last  session 
shall  have  been  made,  and  the  States  shall  have  found  some  use 
and  employment  for  tiie  nooney,  and  when  thb  unnatural  transfer 
system  shall  cease,  money  will  seek  its  natural  channek,  and  com- 
mercial business  resume,  in  some  measure,  its  accustomed  habits. 
But  this  Treasury  order  will  be  a  disturbing  agent,  every  hour  it  is 
sufiered  to  exist.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  exist  long.  It 
is  not  possible  that  the  West  can  submit  to  a  measure  at  once  so 
injurious  and  so  partial.  Hard  money  at  the  land-office,  and  bank 
notes  at  the  custom-house,  must  make  men  open  their  eyes  after  a 
while,  whatever  degree  of  political  confidence  weighs  down  their 
lids.  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  certain,  that  the  order  will  not 
be  permitted  long  to  remain  in  force. 

If  I  am  now  asked.  Sir,  whether,  supposing  this  order  to  be 
rescinded,  and  the  deposit  law  executed,  and  the  transfers  discon* 
tinued,  affiiirs  will  return  to  their  former  state,  I  answer,  with  all 
candor,  that  though  I  look,  in  those  events,  for  a  great  improvement, 
1  do  not  expect  to  see  the  domestic  exchanges  and  the  currency 
return  entirely  to  their  former  state.  I  ^o  not  believe  there  is  any 
agency  at  work,  at  present,  competent  to  bring  about  th'is  desirable 
end.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  deposit  banks, 
however  well  administered,  ran  fully  supply  the  place  of  a  national 
institution ;  and  I  am  veiy  much  mistaken  if  intelligent  men,  con- 
nected with  those  institutions  themselves,  believe  any  such  thing. 
I  find,  that  in  1828, 1829, 1830, 1831,  and  1832,  exchange  at  New 
York,  in  the  southern  and  south-western  cities,  averaged  three 
fourths  of  one  per  cent,  discount,  or  thereabouts.  Now,  I  doubt 
whether  the  most  sanguine  of  those  connected  with  the  deposit 
banks ''expect  to  be  able,  through  their  means,  to  bring  back  ex- 
changes to  that  state,  or  any  thing  like  it. 

The  deposit  banks  are  separate  and  distinct  institutions,  many  of 
them  strangers  to  each  other,  without  full  confidence  in  each  other, 
and  all  acting  without  uniformity  of  purpose.  Their  objects  are 
distinct,  their  cajntals  distinct,  their  interests  distinct.  If  one  of 
them  has  connection  with  some  others,  it  yet  has  no  unbroken  chain 
of  connection.     They  have  nothing  which  runs  through  the  whole 
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ciicle  of  the  exchanges,  as  that  cifcle  is  drawn  through  the  great 
oomroercial  cities  of  the  Union.  They  can  only  act  in  the  business 
of  exchange  to  the  extent  of  funds,  or  not  much  beyond  it,  actually 
existing.  A  national  institution,  with  branches  or  agencies  at 
difiereut  points,  may  deal  in  exchanges  between  these  points  in 
amounts  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  Public,  without  reference 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  local  funds.  One  institutioD,  there- 
fore, with  branches,  has  facilities  which  never  can  be  possessed  by 
different  institutions,  however  honorably  or  ably  conducted. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  fonnerly,  that  for  the 
administration  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  for  the  facility  of  inter* 
nal  exchanges,  and  for  the  due  control  and  regulation  of  the  actual 
currency,  a  national  institution,  under  proper  guards  and  limits,  is 
by  iar  the  best  means  within  our  reach.  And  I  am,  as  I  always 
have  been,  of  opinion,  that  Congress,  having  the  power  of  regula- 
ting commerce,  and  the  power  over  the  coinage,  has  power,  also, 
which  it  is  bound  to  exercise,  by  lawful  means,  over  that  currency 
in  which  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected,  and  which  b  to  carry  on 
diat  commerce,  external  and  internal,  which  is  thus  committed  to 
its  regulation  and  protection.  All  the  duties  of  this  Government 
are,  in  my  judgment,  not  fulfilled,  while  it  leaves  these  great  inter* 
ests,  thus  confided  to  its  own  care,  to  the  discretion  of  others,  or  to 
the  results  of  chance.  But  I  will  not  go  farther  into  these  subjects 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indi&rent  to  the  form  in  which  the  Treas- 
ury order  may  be  done  away.  Crendemen  may  please  themselves 
in  the  mode*  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  substance.  Bdieving  it 
to  be  both  illegal  and  injurious,  I  shall,  vote  to  rescind,  to  revoke,  to 
abolish,  to  supersede,  to  do  any  thing  which  may  have  the  eShci  of 
terminating  its  existence. 


In  Sbnatk,  Janvarv  30,  1837. 

The  bill  to  limit  and  detignate  the  fandg  in  which  does  to  the  United  Stalea 
shall  be  feoeivable,  havinjf  been  read  a  third  time,  and  the  question  h&mg  on  its 
passage,  Mr.  Morris  having  ooneluded  an  aigument  against  the  constitntion* 
aiitj  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Webster  said,  when  the  resolution  moved  by  the  Senator 
fiom  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ewing,)  to  rescind  the  Treasury  order  of  July  last, 
was  under  discussion,  I  expressed  the  sentiments  which  I  then 
entertained,  and  which  I  hold  now,  in  regard  to  that  measure.  My 
great  object,  as  I  then  said,  and  now  say,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  order. 
I  was  not,  and  am  not  now,  veiy  solicitous  as  to  the  particular  mode. 
When  the  subject  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands^ 
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(thcugh  my  cywn  impresQiQfi  had  been  that  il  should  have  been 
referred  rather  to  the  Coininittee  on  Finance,)  I  assented,  m  tber 
hope  that  they  would  confine  what  they  should  propose,  to  the 
single  object  of  getting  rid  of  the  order.     But  for  that  order,  I  pre* 
same  tha(  few  would  have  been  willing  to  touch  the  subject  at  all. 
The  majority  of  the  Senate  were  content  that  matten  should  have 
lemained  as  they  were  under  the  joint  resolution  of  1816.     But  as 
the  order  interfered  with  the  provisions  of  that  resolution,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  something  should  be  done.     1  regret  that  this 
bill  is  not  such  a  one  as  was  called  for  by  the  exigency,  and  con* 
fined  to  the  exigency.     It  goes  beyond  what  was  needed,  in  impor- 
tant respects,  and,  though  1  most  cordially  wish  for  the  abolhion 
of  the  Treasury  order,  there  are  some  things  in  this  bill  which  do 
not  accord  at  all  with  my  own  view  of  what  the  public  interest 
requires.    I  feel,  therefore,  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the 
trae  line  of  my  duty  on  this  occasion.     I  will  state  my  difficulties. 
In  the  first  place,  1  see  nothing  in  the  bill  that  is  fixed  and  stable, 
defined  and  determinate ;  nothing  peremptory  and  decisive,  as  mat- 
ter of  law.     I  asked  the  honorable  chairman  who  reported  the  billy 
whether  he  understood  it  to  be  peremptory  in  its  character,  and 
would  be  so  in  its  practical  efiect,  or  not  ?     And  hb  answer  was, 
that  he  did  not  doubt  that  its  operation  would  be  to  produce  a  great 
reibrm  in  the  state  of  the  currency.     Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is> 
whether  this  bill  will  furnish  the  country  with  a  legal  statute  rule  as 
to  the  payment  of  debts ;  or  whether  the  whole  matter  will  not  be 
left  very  much  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  chink  it  leaves  too  much  in  that  discretion.     It  provides  that  be 
may  issue  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  in  specie  and  biUa  of  specie«payiag  banks. 
Now,  supposing  the  Secretary  should  not  think  that  any  further 
order  of  any  kind  is  necessary.     Then  matters  will  remain  precisely 
as  they  are  now.     Suppose  he  should  believe  one  kind  of  order 
necessary  for  one  part  of  the  country,  and  another  for  another  part. 
The  bill  would  allow  all  this.     It  secures  no  uniform  or  certain  rule. 
Again :  the  particular  provisions  of  the  bill  appear  to  me  (with 
great  deference)  to  have  been  not  well  considered.     If  its  enact- 
ments amount  to  a  positive  statute,  (and  not  a  mere  permission  or 
recommendation,)  then  neither  land  scrip  nor  revolutionary  scrip 
can  be  received  for  the  public  lands ;  or,  if  they  can  be  received  foi 
the   public  lands,  they  can  equally  be  received  for  the  customs. 
This,  I  presume,  was  not  intended.     The  bill  is  imperfect ;  it  im- 
poses no  duty  on  the  Secretary,  it  enacts  no  law  to  supersede  a 
Treasury  order ;  the  whole  subject  is  left  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

While,  on  the  one  band,  it  does  not  directly  relieve  the  country 
from  the  existing  illegal  and  unconstitutional  Treasury  order,  on  the 
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other,  it  does  not  j>rovide  a  circulating  medium  which  shall  be  uni- 
form and  legal  in  its  character.  Could  we  say,  in  so  many  words, 
that  all  the  debts  of  this  government  shall  be  collected  in  such  mode 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  think  best  ?  Or  that  such 
funds  shall  be  received  as  the  Secretary  shall  think  most  expedient, 
with  a  view  to  increase  a  specie  circulation  ?  thus  presenting  a  mere 
indication  of  the  object  he  is  to  have  in  view,  and  leaving  all  the  rest 
to  him.  Would  that  be  law?  would  that  be  constitutional  ?  What 
sort  of  a  tender  might  a  debtor  of  the  United  States  make,  under 
this  law,  in  discharge  of  his  debt  ?  Suppose  he  tenders  Virginia 
land  scrip,  and  the  answer  given  him  is,  "  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  not  issued  any  order  that  land  scrip  shall  be  receivable 
at  the  custom-bouse,"  would  that  not  be  a  good  answer?  As  this 
bill  repeals  all  other  enactments  in  pari  materie,  does  it  not  refer 
the  whole  to  the  Secretary?  May  he  not  issue  one  order  to-day, 
and  another  to-morrow  ?  one  order  in  the  North-west,  and  another 
in  the  South-west  ?  It  is  surely  most  important  that,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, there  should  be  a  plain,  settled,  statutory  provision,  declaring 
what  is  receivable  in  discharge  of  debts  due  the  Government,  so 
that  men  may  know  what  are  their  rights.  To  me  it  appears  that, 
by  this  bill,  in  its  present  form,  the  whole  subject  is  left  in  greater 
doubt  than  before.  If  we  do  any  thing  with  a  view  to  rescinding 
the  objectionable  order,  let  us  have  a  bill  that  shall  apply  to  the 
exigency,  to  that  single  object,  and  give  the  country  some  uniform 
and  stable  rule.  If  we  reject  the  Treasury  order,  let  us  recnact 
the  resolution  of  1816;  that  will  get  rid  of  any  thing  like  rebuke 
or  reproach  in  regard  to  the  order,  and  will  give  us  at  least  a  law 
to  guide  us.  As  the  bill  stands,  it  leaves  eveiy  thing  in  the  will  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REMARKS 


IN    THE  SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES,    ON    THE    PROTEST 
AGAINST  EXPUNGING.  MONDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1857. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  Resolutions,  moved  by  Mr.  Bxk- 
Toir,  for  eijmnginf  from  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Senate,  for  March, 
1834,  a  Resolution  declaring  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  illegality 
of  the  removal  of  the  pablic  money  from  .its  lawful  place  of  deposit,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Debate  thereon  having  come  to  a  close,  and  the 
<|uestion  being  about  to  be  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  said  Resolutions,  Mr 
WxBSTXK  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President  :  Upon  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  original 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  Senate  to 
pass  that  resolution,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  express  my  opinions  at 
a  subsequent  p^od,  when  the  President's  protest  was  before  us. 
Those  opinions  remain  altogether  unchanged. 

And  now,  had  the  Constitution  secured  the  privilege  of  entering 
a  Protest  on  the  journal,  I  should  not  say  one  word  on  this  oc- 
casion ; .  although,  if  what  is  now  proposed  shall  be  accomplished, 
I  know  not  what  would  have  been  the  value  of  such  a  proposiUoo, 
however  formally  or  carefully  it  might  have  been  inserted  in  the 
body  of  that  instrument. 

But,  as  there  is  no  such  constitutional  privilege,  I  can  only  effect 
my  purpose  by  thus  addressing  the  Senate ;  and  I  rise,  therefore, 
to  make  that  PROTEST  in  £is  manner,  in  the  face  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  country,  which  I  cannot  present  in  any 
other  form. 

I  speak  in  my  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  my  colleague ;  we 
both  speak  as  Senators  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and,  as 
such,  we  solemnly  Protest  against  this  whole  proceeding. 

We  deny  that  Senators  from  other  States  have  any  power  or 
authority  to  expunge  any  vote  or  votes  which  we  have  given  here, 
and  which  we  nave  recorded,  agreeably  to  the  express  provision  of 
the  Constitution. 

We  have  a  high  personal  interest,  and  the  State  whose  repre- 
sentatives we  are,  has  also  a  high  interest  m  the  entire  preservation 
of  eveiy  part  and  parcel  of  the  record  of  our  conduct,  as  members 
of  the  Senate.  *" 
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This  record  the  Constitution  solemnly  declares  shall  be  Jcept ; 
but  the  resolution  before  the  Senate  declares  that  this  record  shall 
be  expunged. 

Whether  subterfuge  and  evasion,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
degrading  mockery  of  drawing  black  lines  upon  the  journal,  shall 
or  shall  not  leave  our  names  and  our  votes  legible,  when  this  vio- 
lation of  the  record  shall  have  been  completed,  still  the  terms  "to 
expunge  "  and  the  terms  "  to  keep,"  when  applied  to  a  record, 
import  ideas  exactly  contradictory ;  as  much  so  as  the  terms  "  to 
preserve  "  and  the  terms  "  to  destroy." 

A  record  which  is  exjpunged,  is  not  a  record  which  is  Jcepi,  sny 
more  than  a  record  which  is  destroyed  can  be  a  record  which  is 

f  reserved.  The  part  expunged  is  no  longer  part  of  the  record ;  it 
as  no  longer  a  legal  existence.  It  cannot  be  certified  as  a  part 
of  the  proceeding  of  the  Senate  for  any  purpose  of  prooi  or 
evidence. 

The  object  of  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  as  we  think, 
most  obviously  is,  tliat  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be  pre- 
served, in  writing,  not  for  the  present  only,  not  until  published  only, 
because  a  copy  of  the  pi-inted  journal  is  not  regular  legal  evidence ; 
but  preserved  indefinitely;  preserved,  as  other  records  are  pre- 
served, till  destroyed  by  time  or  accident. 

Every  one  must  see  diat  matters  of  the  highest  importance  de- 
pend on  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  journals  of  the  two 
Houses.  What  but  the  journals  show  that  bDls  have  been  reg- 
ularly passed  into  laws,  through  the  several  stages ;  what  but  the 
journal  shows  who  are  members,  or  who  is  President,  or  Speaker^ 
or  Secretary,  or  Clerk  of  the  body  ?  What  but  the  ioumal  con- 
tains the  proof,  necessary  for  the  justification  of  tfao?e  who  act  under 
our  authority,  and  who,  without  the  power  of  producing  such 
proof,  must  stand  as  trespassers?  What  but  the  journals  show  who 
is  appointed,  and  who  rejected,  by  us,  on  the  President's  nomina- 
tion ;  or  who  is  acquitted,  or  who  convicted,  in  trials  on  impeach- 
ment ?  In  short,  is  there,  at  any  time,  any  other  regular  and  legal 
proof  of  any  act  done  by  the  Senate  than  the  journal  itself? 

The  idea,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  is  bound  to  preserve  its 
journal  only  until  it  is  published,  and  then  may  alter,  mutilate,  or 
destroy  it  at  pleasure,  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
sentiments  ever  advanced. 

We  are  deeply  gratefiil  to  those  friends  who  have  shown,  with 
so  much  clearness,  that  all  the  precedents  relied  on  to  justify  or  to 
excuse  this  proceeding,  are  either  not  to  the  purpose,  or,  firom  the 
times  and  circumstances  at  and  under  which  they  happened,  are  no 
way  entitled  to  respect  in  a  free  Government,  existing  under  a 
written  Constitution.  But,  for  ourselves,  we  stand  on  the  plain 
words  of  that  Constitution  itself.     A  thousand  precedents  elsewhere 
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made,  whether  ancrent  or  modern,  can  neither  rescind,  nor  control, 
nor  explab  away  these  words. 

The  words  are,  that  ^'  each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  Its 
proceedings."  No  gloss,  no  ingenuity,  no  specious  interpreta- 
tion, and  much  less  can  any  fair  or  just  reasoning  reconcile  the  pro- 
cess of  expunging  with  tlie  plain  meaning  of  Siese  words,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  common  sense  and  honest  understanding  of 
mankind. 

If  the  Senate  may  now  expunge  one  part  of  the  journal  of  a 
fanner  session,  it  may,  with  equal  authority,  expunge  another  part, 
or  the  whole.  It  may  expunge  the  entire  record  of  any  one  session^ 
or  of  all  sessions. 

It  seems  to  us  inconceivable  how  any  men  can  regard  such  a 
power,  and  its  exercise  at  pleasure,  as  consistent  with  the  injunction 
of  the  Constitution.  It  can  make  no  difference  what  is  the  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness  of  tlie  act  of  expunging,  or  by  what 
means  done ;  whether  by  erasure,  obliteration,  or  defacement ;  if 
by  de&cement,  as  here  proposed,  whether  one  word  or  many  words 
are  written  on  the  &ce  of  the  record ;  whether  little  ink  or  much 
ink  is  shed  on  the  paper ;  or  whether  some  part,  or  the  whole, 
of  the  original  written  journal  may  yet  by  possibUity  be  traced. 
If  the  act  done  be  an  act  to  expunge,  to  blot  out,  to  obliterate, 
to  erase  the  record,  then  the  record  is  expunged,  blotted  out, 
obliterated,  and  erased.  And  mutilation  and  alteration  violate 
the  record  as  much  as  obliteration  or  erasure.  A  record,  subse- 
quently altered,  is  not  the  original  record.  It  no  longer  gives  a 
just  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  It  is  no  longer  true. 
It  is,  in  short,  no  journal  of  the  real  and  actual  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  such  as  the  Constitution  says  each  House  shall  keep. 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  is,  in  our  deliberate  judgment,  viola- 
ted by  this  proceeding,  in  the  most  plain  and  open  manner. 

The  Constitution,  moreover,  provides  that  the  yeas  and  naysy  on 
any  question,  shall,  at  the  request  of  one  fifth  of  the  members  pres- 
ent, be  entered  on  the  jaumal.  This  provision,  most  manifestly, 
gives  a  personal  right  to  those  members  who  may  demand  it,  to  the 
entry  and  preservation  of  their  votes  on  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  body,  not  for  one  day  or  one  year  only,  but  for  all  time. 
There  the  yeas  arid  nays  are  to  stand,  forever,  as  permanent  and 
lasting  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  members  have  voted  on  great 
and  important  questions  before  them. 

But  it  is  now  insisted  that  the  votes  of  members  taken  by  yeas 
and  naysj  and  thus  entered  on  the  journal,  as  matter  of  right,  may 
still  be  expunged ;  so  that  that,  which  it  requires  more  than  four 
fifths  of  the  Senators  to  prevent  from  being  put  on  the  journal,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  struck  off,  and  erased,  the  next  moment,  or  at  any 
period  afterwards,  by  the  will  of  a  mere  majority ;  or,  if  this  be 
VOL.  in.  15  J* 
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not  admitted,  then  the  absurdity  is  adopted  of  maintaining  that  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution  is  fulfilled  by  merely  preservmg  the 
yta»  and  nays  on  the  journal,  after  having  expunged  and  oblitera- 
ted the  very  resolution,  or  the  very  question,  on  whicli  they  were 
given,  and  to  which  alone  they  refer;  leaving  the  yeas  and  nays 
thus  a  mere  list  of  names,  connected  with  no  subject,  no  question, 
no  vote.  We  put  it  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  mankind,  if  this 
pi-oceeding  be  not,  in  this  respect,  also,  directly  and  palpably  b- 
consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

We  protest,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  other  Senators  have 
no  authority  to  deprive  us  of  our  personal  rights,  secured  to  us  by 
the  Constitution,  either  by  expunging,  or  obliterating,  or  mutikting, 
or  defacing,  the  record  of  our  vcdes,  duly  entered  by  yeas  and  nays ; 
or  by  expunging  and  obliterating  the  resolutions  or  questions  on 
which  those  votes  were  given  and  recorded. 

We  have  seen,  with  deep  and  sincere  pain,  the  Legislatures  of 
respectable  States  instructing  the  Senators  of  those  States  to  vote 
for  and  support  this  \'iolation  of  the  journal  of  the  Senate ;  and 
this  pain  is  infinitely  increased  by  our  full  belief,  and  enth-e  convic- 
tion, that  most,  if  not  all  these  proceedings  of  States  had  the» 
origin  in  promptings  from  Washington ;  that  they  have  been  ur- 
gently requested  and  insisted  on,  as  being  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  intended  purpose ;  and  that  it  is  nothing  else  but 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  Executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment which  has  brought  the  Legislatures  of  so  many  of  the  free 
States  of  this  Union  to  quit  the  sphere  of  their  ordinaiy  duties,  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  to  accomplish  a  measure,  in  our  judg- 
ment, so  unconstitutional,  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  marked  with  so  broad  an  impression  of  compliance  with 
power. 

But  this  resolution  is  to  pass.  We  expect  it.  That  cause, 
which  has  been  powerful  enough  to  influence  so  many  State  Legis- 
latures, will  show  itself  powerful  enough,  especially  with  such  aids, 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  resolution  here. 

We  make  up  our  minds  to  behold  the  spectacle  which  is  to 
ensue. 

We  collect  ourselves  to  look  on  in  silence,  while  a  scene  is  ex- 
hibited, which,  if  we  did  not  regard  it  as  ruthless  violation  of  a 
sacred  instrument,  would  appear  to  us  to  be  little  elevated  above 
the  character  of  a  contemptible  farce. 

This  scene  we  shall  behold,  and  hundreds  of  American  citizens, 
as  many  as  may  crowd  into  these  lobbies  and  galleries,  will  behold 
it  also  ;  with  what  feelings  I  do  not  undertake  to  say. 

But  we  Protest,  we  most  solemnly  Protest,  against  the  sub- 
stance and  against  the  manner  of  this  proceeding ;  against  its  ob- 
ject, against  its  form,  and  against  its  etkcU    We  tell  you  that  you 
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have  DO  right  to  mar  or  mutilate  the  record  of  our  votes  given  here, 
and  recorded  according  to  the  Constitution ;  we  tell  you  that  we 
may  as  well  erase  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  other  question  or  reso- 
lution, or  on  all  questions  and  resolutions,  as  on  this :  we  tell  you 
that  you  have  just  as  much  right  to  falsify  the  record,  by  so  altering 
it  as  to  make  us  appear  to  have  voted  on  any  question  as  we  did 
not  vote,  as  you  have  to  erase  a  record,  and  make  that  page  a 
blank,  in  which  our  votes,  as  they  were  actually  given  and  record- 
ed, now  stand.  The  one  proceeding,  as  k  appears  to  us,  is  as 
much  a  fiilsificatioo  of  the  record  as  the  other. 

Having  made  this  PROTEST,  our  duty  is  performed.  We 
rescue  our  own  names,  character,  and  honor,  from  all  participation 
in  this  matter ;  and  whatever  the  wayward  character  oi  the  times, 
the  headlong  and  phingbg  spirit  of  party  devotion,  or  the  fear  or 
the  love  of  power,  may  have  been  able  to  bring  about  elsewhere, 
we  desire  to  thank  God  that  they  have  not,  as  yet,  overcome  the 
love  of  liberty,  fidelity  to  true  republican  principles,  and  a  sacred 
regard  for  the  Constitution,  in  that  State  whose  soil  was  drenched^ 
to  a  mire,  by  the  first  and  best  blood  of  the  Revolution.  Massa* 
chusetts,  as  yet,  has  not  been  conquered ;  and  while  we  have  the 
honor  to  hoM  seats  here  as  her  Senators,  we  shall  never  consent  to 
a  sacrifice  either  of  her  rights  or  our  own ;  we  shall  never  &il  to 
oppose  what  we  regard  as  a  plain  and  open  vk)lation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country ;  and  we  shoifld  have  thought  ourselves 
wholly  unworthy  of  het,  if  we  had  not,  with  all  the  solemnity  and 
earnestness  in  our  power,  protested  against  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate. 
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REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  PRESENTING  A 
PETITION  OF  MERCHANTS  OF  NEW  YORK,  FOR  THE  ESTAB 
LISHBIENT   OF   A   NATIONAL   BANK.      FEBRUARY  8,   1837 

Mr.  WxBBTSB  addiCMed  the  Chair  netrly  u  foUawi :  — 

I  RISE,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  preseating  to  the  Senate 
a  petition  signed  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  mercantile  houses 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  praying  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  in  that  city.  These  petitioners,  sir,  set  forth  that,  in  their 
opinion,  a  National  Bank  is  the  only  remedy,  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter, for  the  correction  of  the  evils  now  affecting  the  currency  of 
the  country  and  the  commercial  exchanges.  The  petition  is 
accompanied  by  a  short  communication  from  the  committee  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  petition,  in  which  they  state,  what 
I  believe  to  be  true,  from  some  knowledge  of  my  own,  that  the 
petition  is  subscribed  without  reference  to  political  distinction ;  and 
they  inform  us,  on  the  authority  of  their  own  observation  and 
knowledge,  that,  in  their  opinion,  on  no  subject  did  the  mercantile 
community  of  New  York  ever  address  Congress  with  more  entire 
unanimity  than  they  now  approach  it,  in  favor  of  a  National 
Bank. 

Mr.  President,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  my  own  opinions  on  this  subject 
have  long  been  known  ;  and  they  remain  now  as  they  always  have 
been.  The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  create  a  bank  is 
made  more  apparent  by  the  acknowledged  necessity  which  the 
Government  is  under  to  use  some  sort  of  banks  as  fiscal  agents. 
The  argument  stated  the  other  day  by  the  member  from  Ohio,  oppo- 
site to  me,  (Mr.  Morris,)  and  which  I  have  suggested  often,  here- 
tofore, appears  to  me  unanswerable ;  and  that  is,  that,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  use  corporations  in  the  fiscal  concerns  of 
the  country,  it  must  have  the  power  to  create  such  corporations. 
I  have  always  thought  that,  when,  by  law,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress declared  the  use  of  State  banks  necessary  to  the  administration 
of  the  revenue,  every  argument  against  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  create  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  thereby  sur- 
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reodered;  «ha«  it  k  plain  thet,  if  CongresB  has  the  pcmer  to  adopt 
banks  for  the  particuhr  use  of  the  Goveromeot,  it  Ims  the  power  to 
create  such  institutions  also,  if  it  deem  that  mode  the  best.  No 
Govemment  creates  corporations  for  the  meve  purpose  of  giving 
capacity  to  an  artificial  body.  It  is  the  end  designed,  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  that  decides  the  question,  in  general, 
whether  the  power  exists  to  create  such  bodies.  If  such  a  corpora- 
tion as  a  bank  be  necessary  to  Govemment ;  if  its  use  be  indispensa- 
ble, and  if,  on  that  ground,  Congress  may  take  into  its  service 
banks  created  by  States,  over  which  it  has  no  control,  and  which 
are  but  poorly  fitted  for  its  purposes,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that 
-  Congress  may  not  create  a  bank,  by  its  own  authority,  responsible 
to  itself,  and  well  suited  to  promote  the  ends  designed  by  it  ? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  subject  was  last  before  the  Senate,  I 
expressed  my  own  resolutbn  not  to  make  any  movement  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  till  public  opinion  should  call 
for  it.  In  that  resolution  1  still  remain.  But  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  petition,  out  of  respect  to 
the  signers ;  and  I  have  no  objection  certainly  to  meet  with  a  proper 
opportunity  of  renewing  the  expression  of  my  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  I  know  that  so  geaend  has  become  the  impression 
hostile  to  such  an  institution,  that  any  movement  here  would  be 
vain  till  there  is  a  change  in  public  opinion.  That  there  will  be 
such  a  change  I  folly  believe ;  it  will  be  brought  about,  I  think,  b^ 
experience,  and  sober  reflection  among  the  People ;  and  when  it 
shall  come,  then  will  be  the  proper  time  for  a  movement  on  the 
subject  in  the  public  councils.  Not  only  in  New  York,  but  from 
here  to  Maine,  I  believe  it  is  now  the  opink>n  of  five  sixths  of  the 
whole  mercantile  community,  that  a  national  bank  is  indispensable 
to  the  steady  regulation  of  the  currency,  and  the  facility  and  cheap- 
ness of  excnanges.  The  board  of  trade  at  New  York  presented  a 
memorial  in  fovor  of  the  same  object  some  time  ago.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  reported  against  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  known  sentiments  of  a  majority 
of  that  committee.  In  presenting  this  petition  now  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate,  I  have  done  all  that  I  purpose  on  this 
occasion,  except  to  move  that  the  petitfon  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed. 

Sir,  on  the  subjects  of  currency  and  of  the  exchanges  of  com- 
merce, experience  is  likely  to  make  us  wiser  than  we  now  are. 
These  hignly  interesting  subjects — interesting  to  the  property,  the 
busmess,  and  the  means  of  support  of  all  classes — ought  not  to  be 
connected  with  mere  party  questions  and  temporary  politics.  In 
the  business  and  transactions  of  life,  men  need  security,  steadiness, 
and  a  permanent  system.    This  is  the  very  last  field  for  the 
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exhibitioa  of  expeiiments,  and  I  fervently  hope  that  intelUgent 
men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  will  cooperate  in  measures  whieh 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  accomplish  these  desirable  ob- 
jects —  desirable  and  important  alike  to  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  people. 

The  petition  and  aocompuiTing  letter  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  JO,  1857,  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE   MANUSCRIPT  PAPERS  OF  MR.  MADISON. 


The  joint  reBolntion  for  making  an  appropriation  for  the  parebaae  of  the  man- 
tiacript  papers  of  the  late  President  Madison,  relatiTe  to  the  proceedings  of  the  . 
Convention  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  being  under  con- 
sideration, 

Mr.  Webster  said  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  member  of 
the  Senate  who  regarded  the  sum  proposed  to  be  given  for  these 
manuscripts  as  too  large,  if  the  appropriation  was  within  the  just 
field  of  their  constitutional  powers.  Now,  what  was  the  object  of 
this  appropriation  ?  The  Senate  sat  under  a  Constitution  which 
bad  now  endured  more  than  fifty  years,  and  had  been  formed  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  under  a  great  exigency,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  no  Constitution  had  ever  been  formed  in  any  oth^r  country, 
on  principles  of  united  and  yet  divided  legislation,  dtogether  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  free  states.  Mr.  W.  agreed  fiiUy  in  the 
sentiment  that  the  constant  rule  of  interpretation  to  be  applied  to 
this  instrument  was,  that  its  restrictions  were  contained  in  itself,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  its  own  interpreter.  He 
also  agreed  that  the  practice  under  the  Government,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  and  the  opinions  of  those  who  both  formed  the 
instrument,  and  afterward  aided  in  carrying  it  into  effect  by  laws 
passed  under  its  authority,  was  to  be  the  next  ground  of  interpreta« 
tion  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  measure  now  proposed  was  of 
great  importance,  both  in  connection  with  the  Constitution  itself, 
and  with  the  history  of  its  interpretation.  He  should  not  now 
speak  of  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison.  He  looked  only  to 
the  general  facts  of  the  case.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  great  men  who  formed  our  Constitution  sat  with  closed  doors ; 
that  no  report  of  their  proceedings  was  published  at  that  time ;  and 
that  their  debates  were  listened  to  by  none  but  themselves  and  the 
oCBcers  in  attendance.  We  had,  indeed,  the  official  journal  kept  by 
their  order.  It  was  an  important  document,  but  it  informed  us  only 
of  their  aScml  acts.  We  got  fiom  it  nothing  whatever  of  the 
debates  m  that  illustrious  lx)dy.  Besides  this,  there  were  only  a 
few  published  sketches,  more  or  less  valuable.    But  the  connection 
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of  Mr.  Madison  with  the  Constitution  and  the  Government,  and  hist 
profound  knowledge  of  all  that  related  to  both,  would  necessarily 
give  to  any  reports  which  he  should  have  taken,  a  superior  claim  to 
accuracy.  It  was  his  purpose,  when  he  entered  the  body,  to  report 
its  whole  proceedings.  He  chose  a  portion  which  best  enabled 
him  to  do  so ;  nor  had  he  been  absent  a  single  day  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  sittings.  It  was  further  understood  that  his 
report  of  the  leading  speeches  had  been  submitted  to  the  members 
for  correction.  The  fact  was  well  known  to  them  all  that  he  was 
thus  collecting  materials  for  a  detailed  report  of  their  proceedings. 
Without,  therefore,  having  seen  a  page  of  these  manuscripU,  it  was 
reasonable  to  conckade  that  they  must  contain  matter  not  ooly 
highly  interesting,  but  very  useful ;  and  it  was  his  impression  that, 
among  this  class  of  cases,  the  Senate  could  not  better  consult  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  American  People  than  to  let  them  see  a 
document  of  this  character,  from  the  pen  of  such  a  man  as  Madison. 
That  gentleman  had  been  more  connected  with  the  Coostitution 
than  almost  any  other  individual.  He  had  been  present  in  that 
little  assemblage  that  met  at  Annapolis  in  '86,  with  whom  the  idea 
of  the  Convention  originated.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Convention  of  Virginia,  whu^h  ratified  the  Consdtution.  He  liad 
then  been  a  member  of  the  first  Congress,  and  had  taken  an  impor- 
tant lead  in  the  great  duties  of  its  legislation,  under  that  Constitu- 
tioD,  ra  the  formatkm  of  which  he  had  acted  so  conspk^aous  a  parL 
He  had  afterwards  filled  the  important  statk»  of  Secretary  of  Siate, 
and  had  subsequently  been  for  eight  years  President  of  die  United 
States.  Thus,  his  whole  life  had  been  intimately  connected,  first 
with  the  ibrmadon,  and  then  with  the  administration  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  W.  said  that  he  saw  no  constitutkmal  objection  to  the  pur^ 
chase  of  these  manuscripts.     Why  did  Congress  purchase  eveiy 

Sear  works  on  History,  Geography,  Botany,  Metaphysk^,  and 
lorals?  How  was  it  that  they  had  purchased  a  collection  of 
works  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character  from  Mr.  Jefiersoa  ? 
The  manuscripts  in  question  stood  in  a  different  relation.  They 
related  immediately  and  intimately  to  the  nation's  own  affairs,  and 
especially  to  the  construction  of  that  great  instrument  under  whk:h 
the  Houses  of  Congress  were  now  sitting. «  If  the  doctrine  advanced 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  to  prevail.  Congress  ought 
forthwith  to  clear  its  library  of  every  thing  but  the  State  papers. 
Mr.  W.'s  views  on  the  Constitution  were  well  known ;  whether  an 
inspection  of  these  papers  would  confirm  and  strengthen  the  views 
he  entertained  r^pecting  that  instrument,  he  could  not  say ;  but 
certainly,  if  they  were  now  within  bis  reach,  be  should  be  veiy 
eager  to  read  them ;  and  their  examinatkin  would  be  one  of  the 
veiy  first  things  that  he  should  engage  in.    A  report  of  sucb  de- 
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bates,  from  such  a  peo,  could  not  but  be  of  the  highest  importance) 
and  its  perusal  was  well  calculated  to  pratify  a  rational  curiosity. 
It  might  throw  much  light  on  the  early  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  on  the  nature  and  structure  of  our  Government.  But, 
while  it  produced  this  ethctj  it  could  do  more  than  all  other  things 
to  show  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  through  what  concilia- 
tion, through  what  a  temper  of  compromise,  through  what  a  just 
yielding  of  the  judgment  of  one  individual  to  that  of  another,  through 
what  a  spirit  of  manly  and  brotherly  love,  that  assembly  of  illustri- 
ous men  had  been  enabled  finally  to  agree  upon  the  form  of  a  Con- 
stitution ior  their  country,  and  had  succeeded  in  conferring  so  great 
a  good  upon  the  American  People. 


VOL.  m.  16 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE0  IN  BJSLATION  TO  THE 
REDUOTION  OF  THE  DUTY  ON  COAL.     FEBRUARY  «4,  I88T. 


The  bill  to  reduce  the  Tariff  being  under  coniiderfttion,  and  Mr.  Nilxs,  of 
Connecticuty  having  moved  to  amend  the  bill  aa  foUowa :  — > 

"That,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1837,  the  duty  on 
fbesil  coal,  culm  coal  screeDings,  and  coke,  imported  into  the  United  Statea, 
shall  be  one  dollar  per  ton  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds ; 
and  that,  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1838,  the  duty  shall  be  sixty 
cents  per  ton." 

Mr.  NiLXB  and  Mr.  Bucbaitan  having  spoken— 

Mb,  Webster  observed  that  it  had  been  very  truly  stated  that 
coal  was,  in  this  country,  a  necessarv  of  life ;  and  an  argument  had 
thence  been  drawn  which  was  capable  of  producing  a  very  erroneous 
impression  in  the  community,  to  wit,  that  the  interest  of  the  poor 
req|uired  the  interposition  of  Congress  to  remove  the  duty  now 
levied  on  its  importation.  Mr.  W.  said  that,  considering  what  had 
been  the  former  course  of  Congress  on  tliis  subject,  it  was  as  clear 
a  proposition  as  could  be  stated,  that  the  interest  of  the  poor  re<][uired 
the  continuance  of  the  tax.  If  he  were  not  convinced  of  this,  ho 
certainly  should  not  be  in  favor  of  retaining  it.  Whether  we  looked 
to  the  debates  of  the  Convention,  or  to  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  should  perceive  that  it  was  admitted  to  be 
proper  and  necessary  to  levy  a  duty  on  imported  coal.  One  of  the 
very  first  articles  enumerated  in  the  first  revenue  law  was  foreign 
coal.  The  protection  of  the  domestic  article  was  warmly  advocated, 
at  that  time,  by  the  Virginia  Delegation,  as  an  obvious  duty  of  the 
new  Government ;  for,  although  all  duties  had  had  revenue  as  their 
main  object,  yet,  ever  since  1824,  many  of  them  had  been  con- 
tinued for  other  purposes,  and,  among  the  rest,  this  duty  on  coal. 
Mr.  W.  had  voted  against  retaining  it ;  but,  irom  that  time  to  this, 
the  duty  had  retained  its  place  in  the  law,  on  a  presumed  pledge 
of  protection  to  such  of  our  own  citizens  as  were  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing coal  from  the  mines  of  our  own  country.  A  large  amount  of 
capital  had  been  invested  in  machinery  and  wages,  and  also  in  the 
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coostnictkm  of  canab  and  raO-ioada  leading  firora  iha  miiies  towards 
places  of  deposit  or  shipment.  An  examination  would  show  that 
the  sum  thus  invested  was  not  less  than  finrtjr  millions  of  dollars. 
What,  then,  was  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  wkh  a  view  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  coal  ?  American  coal  was  not  the  only 
fuel  of  this  kind  in  maiket.  It  stood  alongside  of  the  imported  arti- 
cle, and  there  was  a  fair  competition  between  them.  Was  there 
any  thing  so  efiectual  in  reducing  the  price  as  a  iair  and  firee 
oompetition  ?  Here  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  own  and  of 
foreign  natbos  competed  for  the  market;  and,  if  any  thing  was 
likely  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  necessary  of  life,  and  thus  to 
ben^  the  poor,  it  was  this.  That  taking  off  the  duty  would 
reduce  the  price  was  perfect  nonsense.  The  effect  would  be  just 
the  reverse. 

Mr.  W.  observed  that  it  was  this  continual  bringing  forward  of 
propositions  to  alter  the  most  settled  features  of  our  policy,  which 
was,  in  practice,  to  injurkwis  to  American  industry  and  enterprise. 
In  illustration  of  thb  remark,  Mr.  W.  observed  that  it  was  not  long 
since  i^  very  curious  debate  bad  taken  place  in  London,  at  a  meel- 
ing  of  the  creditors  of  the  late  Duke  of  York.  Among  other  items 
of  his  property,  was  a  great  coal  mme  in  Nova  Scotia.  Certain 
trustees  oi  the  estate  had  been  directed  to  work  it.  The  question 
with  the  creditors  was,  whether  the  working  of  this  mine  should 
still  be  prosecuted,  or  what  should  be  done  with  it.  On  inquiring 
of  the  trustees,  those  gentlemen  stated  that  the  mine  was  now  not 
very  productive,  but  that  the  policy  of  the  American  Government, 
in  relation  to  duties,  was  vacillating  and  uncertain ;  that  very  soon 
the  protecting  duty  on  foreign  coal  would  probably  be  taken  off,  and 
then  they  would  have  the  entire  American  market.  The  proposi- 
tioo  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connectk^ut  was  cakulated  to 
hasten  this  state  of  things,  and  to  justify  the  calculation  of  these 
British  trustees.  So  it  seemed  that  the  motion  of  the  creditors  of 
the  Duke  of  York  was  to  akl  the  poor  of  the  United  States  !  The 
efi^t  would  be  found  directly  the  reverse.  The  repeal  of  the  duty 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  price  of  the 
article. 

The  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  seemed  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  Pennsylvania  alone  was  to  be  affected  by  the  meas- 
ure proposed,  but  such  was  by  no  means  the  fact.  It  was  very 
true  that  Pennsylvania  was  largely  interested.  She  possessed 
extensive  coal  mines,  and  large  amouols  of  capital  had  been  invest* 
ed  by  her  citizens  in  this  branch  of  enterprise.  But  the  mountains 
of  Mftiyland  were  as  rich  in  bttumioous  coal  as  those  of  Pennsylva* 
lua  were  in  the  anthracite.  Why  bad  the  Government  subscribed 
so  largely  to  aid  in  the  constructba  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Cttoal }     Was  Hnot  seEpraasly  with  s  viow  to  reacluog  the  exten-* 
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sive  coal  beds  near  Cumberland  ?  That  canal,  wben  completed, 
would  be  possessed  of  great  facilities,  and,  in  some  respects,  would 
have  the  advantage  over  the  canals  of  Pennsylvania,  because  it 
would  not  be  frozen  so  early  in  the  season.  Congress  had  done 
this  partly  with  a  view  to  securing  their  own  supply.  It  was  said, 
indeed,  that  the  freight  on  coal  was  very  large,  but  every  body 
knew  that,  while  our  exports  were  cumbrous,  coal  was  brought  back 
panly  as  ballast  Vessels  which  took  out  cargoes  of  cotton,  brought 
coal  as  they  brought  salt,  on  their  return  voyage,  and  at  very  low 
rates,  so  there  was  no  great  protection  to  our  own  miners  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  objected  to  this  breaking  in  upon  a  course  of 
long-established  and  settled  policy.  This  item  of  coal  presented 
one  of  the  clearest  cases  in  the  whole  list  of  protected  articles.  It 
stood  on  as  firm  ground  as  woollens  themselves,  because  the  business 
of  supplying  it  to  the  home  market  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
great  investment  of  capital.  That  investment  had  been  actually 
made.  The  enterprise  was  in  a  course  of  successful  operation,  and 
the  ultimate  effect  must  be  the  supply  of  this  important  article  of 
fuel  at  the  cheapest  practicable  rate.  The  fears  of  monopoly  were 
groundless;  the  canak  were  open  to  all — so  was  the  mountain 
property ;  and  it  was  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Virginia,  and  in 
the  States  on  both  sides  of  the  great  mountain  range.  And,  if  any 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  information  received,  the  article  could 
be  furnished  in  abundance,  with  a  reasonable  profit,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Under  these  circumstances,  would  it  be  wise  in  Government 
to  interfere  ?  No  complaint  had  been  heard  till  within  one  season 
past ;  and,  because  there  was,  at  this  time,  a  temporary  pressure, 
was  it  worth  while  to  raise  the  cry  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and 
thus  to  destroy  a  branch  of  industry  which  was  itself,  and  in  its 
consequences,  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  poor  ?  Was  this  a  long- 
sighted policy  ?  He  thought  not ;  and  it  was  evident  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  had  thought  not,  for  they  had  not  inserted  this  item 
in  the  bill.  Mr.  W.  said  this  protecting  duty  on  coal  stood  upon 
a  just  foundation  ;  it  was  subject  to  the  gradual  operation  of  the  act 
of  1833,  and  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with.  This  was  no  case  in 
which  the  abuses  of  "  regraters,  forestallers,"  &c.,  called  for  the  in- 
terposition of  the  law.  The  trade  was  firee  and  open  to  all ;  coal 
lands  were  cheap,  and  in  market  every  where,  but  it  required  the 
outlay  of  some  capital  to  turn  them  to  account.  If  this  perpetual 
cry  against  every  thing  which  required  capital,  and  this  crusade 
against  all  who  possessed  it,  was  to  be  indulged,  how  could  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country  ever  go  on?  The  natbn, 
while  surrounded  by  all  manner  of  natural  advantages,  must  sit 
down  content  to  be  poor.  Was  it  not  manifest,  where  few  were 
very  rich,  that  any  thing  which  carried  on  the  work  of  supply  must 
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be  accomplished  by  combbatbn  and  the  coIIectioD  of  capital  ?  If 
the  GoreTDinent  were  resolved  not  to  leave  the  enterprises  of  our 
citizens  to  the  efl^t  of  fiur  competition,  but  would  perpetually  in- 
terpose under  the  ialse  notion  of  protecting  the  poor,  great  results 
could  never  be  produced.  The  Pennsylvania  canak  had  been  de- 
cried as  a  monopoly.  They  were  not  a  monopoly.  Some  of  them 
belonged  to  the  State,  and,  with  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  she  had 
thrown  them  open  to  all.  Since  the  Crovemment  had,  by  its  own 
acts,  invited  this  mvestment,  would  they  not  consent  to  let  well 
enough  alone  ?  He  was  not  willing  to  turn  accidents,  or  mere  tran- 
»ent  and  temporary  difficulties,  bto  the  grounds  of  continuous  usage. 
He  wished  to  see  other  avenues  opened  to  the  mountains  as  well  as 
those  of  Pennsylvania.  He  held  that  the  true  mterest  of  the  com- 
munity in  relation  to  thb  supply  of  coal,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  was  to  let  tliose  who  had  embarked  in  the 
buaness  gq  on,  till  competition  between  them  should,  by  its  natural 
operation,  bring  down  the  price  to  its  minimum.  To  that  pomt  it 
was  fast  hastening ;  and  when  that  had  been  reached,  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  consider  whether  any  other  and  further  legislation 
upon  the  subject  was  necessary.  Mr.  W.  was  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Aftnr  foine  fnrtfaer  remftrkf  by  Mr.  Nilis  and  Mr.  Pebstoit,  0 

Mr.  Webster  rose,  and  observed,  that  he  should  not  have  en- 
tered fiuther  in  the  present  debate  if  the  member  fiom  Connecticut 
had  not  (as  unfortunately  he  too  often  did)  both  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  it.  The  member  had  represented  him  as  saying  the 
reverse  of  what  he  did  say.  That  gentleman  bad  quoted  him  as 
asserUng  that  the  poor  had  no  interest  in  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  coal,  whereas  he  had  said  exactly  the  reverse.  The  honorable 
member  seemed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  framing  remarks  for  others, 
and  then  commenting  upon  them.  Mr.  W.  had  expressly  declared 
that  if  he  thought  the  interest  of  the  poor  would  be  promoted  by 
reducing  this  tax,  he  would  vote  for  its  reduction,  and  that  he  was 
opposed  to  it  only  because  he  believed  that  the  true  interest  of  that 
class  and  of  every  other  class  in  the  community,  required  that  the 
Government  should  keep  its  hands  off  from  the  subject  entirely. 
Mr.  W.  had  again  and  again  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  rich  in  opposing  this  reduction,  because  he 
believed  that  keeping  on  the  tax  would  eventually  bring  down  the 
price  of  the  article  to  the  poor.  The  member  did  not  meet  this 
argument.  He  did  not  contradict  it,  but  stalked  around  it  while  he 
talked  about  monopolies,  and  the  induence  of  rich  men  on  the 
legislation  of  Congress.  Mr.  W.  did  not  doubt  that  the  object  at 
which  the  Senator  meant  to  aim  was  to  make  coal  cheap;  and  did 
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ne  not  understand  that  this  too  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  W.  ?  And  how 
then  could  he  impute  to  him.  the  design  to  protect  the  eapitatist,  in 
derogation  of  the  laborer?  to  advance  wealth  and  disregard  num- 
bers ?  He  hoped  they  should  all  in  future  endeavor  to  state  each 
other's  arguments  with  at  least  some  degree  of  fairness.  Coal  was 
a  necessary  of  life  to  all ;  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  The 
object  to  be  attained  was  to  get  it  as  cheap  as  possible.  The  exist* 
ing  state  of  things  had  grown  up  under  laws  passed  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  the  question  was,  whether,  under  that  state  of  things,  the 
proposition  of  the  member  from  Connecticut  would,  in  its  practical 
result,  lower  the  market  price  of  this  species  of  fuel.  The  member 
thought  it  would.  Mr.  W.  thought  otherwise,  and  had  given  fea-> 
sons  for  this  opinion,  which  he  hoped  were  not  altogether  contempti- 
ble, and  such  as  did  not  rightfully  expose  him  to  the  charge  of 
advocating  the  interests  of  wealth  against  labor.  His  argument 
had  been  briefly  this :  Here  was  a  large  capital  actually  invested  in 
roads,  canals,  and  machinery,  the  efiect  of  which  would,  in  a  short 
time,  make  coal  abundant,  and  thereby  make  it  cheap ;  while,  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  foreign  supply  was  not  wholly  excluded,  and 
enough  would  be  imported  by  competition  to  keep  down  the  price. 
The  honorable  member  thought  that  Congress,  by  taking  off  this 
tax,  would  give  the  exclusive  power  of  keeping  up  the  price  to 
American  producers.  Mr.  W.  differed  in  opinbn.  He  thought 
that,  by  taking  off  this  tax,  they  would  give  that  power  to  British 
producers,  and  make  our  citizens  the  victims  of  their  extortions. 
Did  not  rich  men  as  well  as  poor  make  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel  ? 
Was  it  not  their  interest  to  have  fuel  cheap  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  every  body  else?  Ah,  but  the  member  was  for  the  protection 
of  labor.  Very  true.  And  Mr.  W.  insisted  that  the  protective 
policy  of  the  l^ited  States  was  aimed  point  black  at  the  protection 
of  labor.  Did  not  the  poor  of  our  cities  warm  themselves  over  coal 
fires  ?  What  glowing  pictures,  or  rather  what  shivering  pictures  of 
suffering  had  been  presented  to  the  Senate  in  the  eloquent  descrip- 
tions (if  he  thought  them  eloquent)  of  the  honorable  gentlematt 
from  South  Carolina !  But  was  not  the  laboring  class  in  our  cities 
the  very  first  who  received  the  protectfen  of  this  Grovemment? 
The  first  demand  df  a  Constitution  was  for  their  protection.  It  had 
been  the  operatives  spread  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  whose  voices 
brought  the  Constitution  into  being.  It  was  not  the  voices  of  Han- 
cock, of  Adams,  but  of  Paul  Revere  and  his  artisans  which  most 
efficiently  advocated  the  movement  for  independence.  It  was  the 
pouring  m  of  a  flood  of  foreign  manufactures  that  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse toward  the  adoption  ofa  Constitution  for  our  own  protection; 
and  had  not  the  labor  of  our  whole  country  been  protected  under  it 
to  this  day?  Had  not  the  laboring  classes  of  the  United  Slates 
their  life^  and  breath,  and  bemg  under  that  instrument?    Take  off 
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ibe  pvotectioii  whicb  it  extended  to  the  batten,  and  the  shoemakeni 
and  the  whole  class  of  mechanics  who  woiked  b  leather,  and  see 
.  what  would  be  the  result  Go  to  the  gentleman's  own  Sute,  and 
take  c^  the  duty  on  tin  ware,  and  he  might  possibly  hear  the  tink- 
ling of  that  argument  Three  cents  on  every  cc^ee-pot  i  What 
would  the  member  say  to  that  ? 

But  it  became  enlightened  legislators  to  take  a  different  view  of 
thb  subject.  The  true  way  to  protect  the  poor  was  to  protect  their 
labor.  Give  them  woik  to  protect  their  earnings;  that  was  the 
way  to  benefit  the  poor.  Our  artisans,  he  repeated  it,  were  tbe 
first  to  be  protected  by  tbe  Constitntion.  Tbe  protection  extended 
under  our  laws  to  capital  was  as  nothing  to  that  which  was  given 
to  labor ;  and  so  it  should  be.  Since,  in  tbe  year  1824, 1  stood 
upon  this  ground,  I  have  retained  the  same  position,  and  there  I 
mean  to  stand.  The  firee  labor  of  the  United  States  deserves  to  be 
protected,  and  so  iar  as  any  efibrts  of  mine  can  go,  it  shall  be* 
The  gentleman  fiom  Connecticut  tells  us  that  coal  is  a  bounty  of 
Providence ;  that  our  mountains  are  fiill  of  it;  that  we  have  only 
to  take  hold  of  what  God  has  given  us.  Well,  Sir,  I  am  for  protect* 
tag  the  man  who  does  take  hdd  of  it ;  who  bores  the  rock ;  who 
penetrates  die  mountain ;  who  excavates  the  mine,  and  by  his  assid* 
uous  labor,  put  us  into  the  pmctical  posse8sk>n  of  thb  bounty  of 
Providence.  It  is  not  wealth  while  it  lies  in  tbe  mountain.  It  is 
human  labor  which  brings  it  out  and  makes  it  wealth.  I  am  fi)r 
protecting  that  poor  laborer  whose  brawny  arms  thus  enrich  tbe 
State.  I  am  for  providing  him  with  cheap  fuel,  that  be  may  warm 
himself  and  his  wife  and  children. 

I  observe  that  the  very  next  item  in  the  bill  is  one  connected 
with  the  woollen  factories  in  Connecticut.  Will  tbe  honorable 
member  go  against  all  protecting  principles  ?  Will  be  talk  to  us 
on  that  item  as  he  has  done  on  this?  Does  not  the  poor  man  wear 
a  cloth  coat?  Does  he  not  want  a  great  coat  in  cold  weather?' 
And  is  not  that  cloth  taxed,  and  taxed  tor  the  benefit  of  Connectk^ut, 
and  for  the  capitalists  of  Connectrcut  ?  Is  cloth  no  necessary  of 
life  ?  Will  the  member  draw  us  as  fine  a  picture  of  tbe  poor  man 
shivering  for  want  of  a  great  coat  of  Connecticut  cloth,  as  for  want 
of  a  fire  of  Pennsylvania  coal  ?  Sir,  the  man  who  catches  hold  of 
a  little  idea  here  and  a  little  idea  there,  and  helds  these  out  to  us  to 
show  that  a  great  line  of  natbnal  policy  is  unjust,  takes  a  view,  in 
my  apprehension,  too  little  comprehensive.  We  must  not  tax  the 
iiiel  with  which  the  poor  man  warms  himself,  because  it  is  a  neces- 
sary of  life;  and  pray  what  will  tbe  honorable  member  do  with 
bread  ?  Is  not  that  a  necessary  of  life  ?  and  will  any  man  here  rise 
in  his  place,  and  move  to  take  off  the  duty  on  wheat  ?  Are  not 
thousands  of  bushels  imported  from  Europe?  Does  not  the  poor 
I  pay  the  tax  on  it  ?    And  agam  I  ask,  will  the  honorable  mem 
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ber  bring  in  a  bill  to  take  off  the  duty  on  wheat  ?  There  is  a  duQr 
on  brown  sugar — will  he  move  to  repeal  that  ?  If  he  will  compre- 
hend all  the  items  included  under  the  same  principle  of  economy, 
it  will  show  at  least  some  consistency.  But  to  select  this  article  of 
coal,  and  have  us  make  it  free  because  it  is  a  necessary  of  life,  while 
he  advocates  a  tax  on  other  things  equally  necessary,  is  to  act  with 
no  consistency  at  all.  I  know  very  well  that  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Boston  have  applied  to  have  thb  tax  diminished,  and,  if  I  thought 
it  could  with  propriety  be  done,  I  would  cheerfully  do  it.    Some 

Gtitions,  too,  have  been  presented  fix>m  one  of  our  fishing  towns ; 
t  they  ought  to  remember  that  all  bounties  on  the  fisheries,  as  well 
as  this  duty  on  coal,  rest  upon  one  great  basts  of  mutual  concession 
for  the  protection  of  labor,  and  for  the  benefit  especially  of  the 
operative  classes  of  society.  And  whoever  says  that  this  is  a  sys- 
tem which  goes  for  capital  against  the  poor,  misrepresents  its  advo- 
cates, and  perverts  the  whole  matter,  from  A  to  Z • 

There  are  many  other  views  whkh  belong  to  the  subject,  but  I 
will  not  now  prosecute  the  argument.  My  object  is  to  make  coal , 
cheap  — permanently  cheap :  cheap  to  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the 
rich  man :  and  to  that  end  we  shall  arrive,  if  the  laws  are  suffered 
to  take  their  course.  But  to  meddle  with  them,  in  the  existbg 
state  of  things,  is  the  very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  either  for 
poor  or  rich. 


SPEECH 


DEUVERED  AT  NIBLCVS  SALOON,  IN  NEW  YORK,  ON  THE 
IflTH  MARCH,  1837. 


The  proceedings  and  correspondence  which  preceded  the  delivery  of  the 
epeech  are  as  follows :  -^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  political  friends  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  held 
at  Euterpian  Hall,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  dlst 
February,  1837,  James  Kent  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Hiram  Ketchum 
and  Gabriel  P.  IMssosway  were  appointed  secretaries. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  explained,  the  f>llowiiig  resdii- 
tions  were,  on  motion,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Ruolved,  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  deep  concern  of  the  intention 
of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress^  or  early  in  the  next 
session. 

Resolvedy  That  while  we  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Webster,  it  would 
be  most  unreasonable  to  censure  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  seek  repose,  after 
fourteen  years  of  nnremitted,  zealous,  and  highly-distinguished  labors  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States ;  but  we  indulge  the  hope  that  the  nation 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  again  profit  by  his  ripe  experience  as  a  statesman 
and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  by  his  wisdom  in  council  and 
'  eloquence  in  debate. 

Re$olvedf  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  there  is  none  among  the 
living  or  the  dead  who  has  given  to  the  country  more  just  or  able  exposition 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  none  who  has  enforced,  with  more 
lucid  and  impassionate  eloquence,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  or  exhibited  more  zeal  or  ability  in  defending  the 
Constitution  from  the  foes  without  the  government,  and  foes  within  it,  than 
Daniel  Webster. 

RtBolvedf  That  there  is  no  part  of  our  widely-extended  country  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  than  the  city  of  New 
York;  her  motto  should  be  <*  Union  and  Liberty,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable,"  and  her  gratitude  should  be  shown  to  the  statesman  who  first 
gave  utterance  to  this  sentiment 

Ruokftd^  That  David  B.  Ogden,  Peter  Sta gg,  Jonathan  Thompson, 
James  Brown,  Philip  Hone,  Samuel  Stevens,  Robert  Smith,  Joseph  Tucker, 
TOL.    UI.  17  ^ 
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Peter  Sharpe,  Egbert  Benson,  Hugh  Maxwell,  Peter  A.  Jaj,  Aaion  Chak^ 
Ira  B.  Wheeler,  William  W.  Todd,  Seth  Groavenor,  Simeon  Draper,  Jr^ 
Wm.  Aspinwall,  Nathaniel  Weed,  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Caleb  Bartow,  Hiram 
Cetchum,  Gabriel  P.  Diasoaway,  Henry  K.  Bogert,  James  Kent,  Wm.  S. 
Johnson,  and  John  W.  Leavitt,  Eacirs.,  be  a  committee  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  receive  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  on  his  return  from  Washington, 
and  make  known  to  him,  in  the  form  of  an  address  or  otherwise,  the  senti- 
ments which  this  meeting,  in  common  with  the  friends  of  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution  in  the  city,  entertain  for  the  services  which  he  has  performed 
for  the  country ;  that  the  committee  correspond  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  as- 
certain the  time  when  his  arrival  may  be  expected,  and  give  public  notice 
of  the  same,  together  with  the  order  of  proceedings  which  may  be  adopted 
under  these  resolutions. 

Ruohedf  That  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secreta- 
ries, be  published  when  the  committee  shall  notify  the  public  of  the  expected 

arrival  of  Mr.  Webster. 

JAMES  KENT,  Chairman 

New  York,  March  1, 1637. 
Sir — It  having  been  currently  reported  that  you  have  signified  your  in- 
tention to  resign  your  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  number  of 
the  friends  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  in  this  city  were  convened  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st  of  last  month,  to  devise  measures  whereby  they 
raiffht  signi^  to  you  the  sentiments  which  they,  in  common  with  all  the 
Whigs  in  this  city,  entertain  for  the  eminent  services  you  have  rendered  to 
the  country.  At  a  meeting,  the  Hon.  James  Kent  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  resolutions,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  you,  were  adopted,  not  only  with 
entire  unanimity,  but  with  a  feeling  of  warm  and  hearty  concurrence.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  under  one  of  these  resolutions,  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  address  you.  It  wfll  be  gratifying  to  the  committee  to 
learn  from  you  at  what  time  you  expect  to  arrive  in  Ais  city  on  your  return 
to  Massachusetts ;  if  informed  of  the  time  of  vour  arrival,  it  will  afford  the 
committee  pleasure  to  meet  you,  and,  in  behalf  of  tifie  Whigs  of  New  York, 
to  welcome  you,  and  to  present  you,  in  a  more  extended  form  than  the  reso- 
lutions present,  their  views  of  your  public  services.  I  am  instructed  by  the 
committee  to  say,  that  whether  you  shall  choose  to  appear  among  us  as  a 
public  man  or  a'private  citi2en,  you  will  be  warmly  greeted  by  every  sound 
friend  of  that  Constitution  for  which  you  have  been  so  distinguished  a 
champion.  Should  your  resolution  to  resign  your  seat  in  the  Senate  be 
relinquished,  you  wUl,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  impose  new  obliga- 
tions upon  the  friends  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  B.  OGDEN. 
.  Hon.  Daztiel  Webster,  Washington. 

WASHnfcrroif,  March  4th,  1837. 
Mr  DEAR  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  3d  instant,  communicating  the  resolutions  at  a  meeting  of  a 
number  of  political  friends  of  New  Yor£ 
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Tbe  dmaielor  of  tiiete  iwolatioM,  and  tibtt  kiadnMi  of  the 
exnreased  ia  your  letter^  have  filled  me  with  uoaffected  gntitode. 

I  feel,  at  the  same  time,  how  little  deserving  any  political  services  of  mine 
are  of  such  commendation  from  such  a  source.  To  the  diseharffe  of  the 
duties  of  my  public  situation,  sometimes  both  anxious  and  difficult,  I  have 
devoted  time  and  labor  without  reserve ;  and  have  made  sacrifices  of  pei^ 
soaal  and  private  convenience  not  always  unimportant  These,  together 
with  integrity  of  purpose  and  fidelity,  constitute,  I  am  conscious,  my  only 
claim  to  tbe  public  regard ;  and  for  all  these  I  find  myself  richlv  compen- 
aated  bv  proofs  of  approbation  such  as  your  communication  affords. 

My  deaire  to  rehnquish  my  seat  in  the  Senate  fi>r  the  two  years  still 
remaining  of  the  term  for  which  I  waa  chosen,  would  have  been  carried  into 
execution  at  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  the  Senate,  had  not  circum- 
stances ezbted  which,  in  the  judgment  of  others,  rendered  it  expedient  to 
defer  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose  for  the  present 

It  is  m V  expectation  to  be  m  New  York  early  in  the  week  after  next: 
and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  meet  the  political  friends  who  have  tenderea 
me  this  kind  and  respectful  attention  in  anv  manner  most  agreeable  to  them. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  for  yourself,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  coai- 
nittee,  my  highest  regard. 

DANIEL  WEBSTBa. 

To  D.  B.  OeoxN,  £aq».  New  York. 

At  a  meetine  of  the  committee  appointed  under  the  above  reeolotloi^ 
Philip  Hone,  Robert  Smith,  John  W.  Leavitt,  Egbert  Benson,  Ira  B.  Wheeler, 
Caleb  Bartow,  Simeon  Draper,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson,  Esqrs.,  were 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Webster.  The  committee  have  corresponded  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  ascef- 
tained  that  he  will  leave  Philadelphia  on  the  moniing  of  Wednesday  next 
—  he  will  be  met  by  the  committee,  and,  on  landing  at  Whitehall,  at  aboot 
S  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  will  thence  be  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee, accompanied  by  such  other  citizens  bb  choose  to  join  them,  to  a  place 
hereafter  to  be  designated.  In  the  evening,  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  he  will 
be  addressed  by  the  committee,  in  a  public  meeting  of  citizens,  at  Niblote 
Saloon. 

D.  B.  OGDEN,  Chairman. 

On  the  subsequent  day,  March  15th,  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  met  Mr.  Webster  at  Amboy,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  city, 
where  he  was  met,  on  landing,  by  a  very  numerous  assemblage  of  citizens, 
who  thronged  to  see  the  distinguished  senator,  and  give  him  a  warm  wel- 
come ;  after  landing,  he  was  attended  by  the  committee  and  a  numerous 
oavakade  through  Broadway,  crowded  with  the  most  respectable  citisens, 
to  lodgings  provided  for  him  at  the  American  HoteL  Here  he  made  a  short 
address  to  the  assembled  citizens,  and  in  the  evening  was  accompanied  by 
the  committee  to  Niblo's  Saloon.  One  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  assembled  in  the  Saloon,  and  at  half  past  i&x 
o^clock  was  called  to  order  by  Aaboh  Clabk  ;  Davio  B.  Oensiv  wks  called 
to  the  chair  as  President  of  the  meeting;  Robert  C»  Cornell,  Jonathan 
Goodhue,  Joseph  Tucker,  and  Nathaniel  Weed,  were  nominaled  Viee- 
Presidents ;  and  Joseph  Hoxie  and  George  S.  Robbins,  Secretaries. 

After  the  meeting  was  formed,  PniLir  Horn  introduced  Mr.  Webster  with 
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a  few  appropriate  ramaikfli  and  he  wm  received  with  the  most  eDthnwaetic 
greetiiigB.    Mr.  Oodbn  then  delivered  to  him  the  fi^wing  addiesi : — 

<<  On  behalf  of  a  committee,  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  your 
personal  and  political  friends  in  this  city,  I  have  now  the  honor  of  addrees- 
mg  you. 

<<It  has  aiibrded  the  committee,  and,  I  may  add,  all  year  political  friends, 
unmingled  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  have,  at  least  for  the  present,  relin- 
quishel  the  intention  which  I  know  you  had  formed  of  resigning  your  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  While  expressing  their  feelings  upon 
this  change  in  your  determination,  the  committee  cannot  avoid  congratula- 
ting the  country  that  your  public  services  are  not  vet  to  be  lost  to  it,  and 
that  the  great  chamfHon  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Union  is  still  to  con- 
tinue in  Uie  field,  upon  which  he  has  earned  so  many  laurels,  and  has  ao 
nobly  asserted  and  defended  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  People. 

«The  effort  made  by  you,  and  the  honorable  men  with  whom  you  have 
acted  in  the  Senate,  to  resist  executive  encroachments  upon  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  government,  will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by 
the  friends  of  American  liberty.  That  these  efforts  were  not  more  success- 
ful, we  shall  long  have  reason  to  remember  and  regret  The  administration 
of  General  Jackmn  is  fortunately  at  an  end.  Its  eflects  upoii  the  Constitntion 
and  upon  the  commercial  prosperil^  of  the  country  are  not  at  an  end.  With- 
out attempting  to  review  the  leading  measures  of  his  administiation,  everjr 
man  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  feels,  most  sensibly,  that  his  experi- 
ment upon  the  currency  has  produced  the  evils  which  you  foretold  it  would 
produce.  It  has  brought  disbess,  to  an  extent  never  before  experienced, 
upon  the  men  of  enterprise  and  of  small  capital,  and  has  put  all  the  primary 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  capitalists. 

<*  Upon  the  Senate  our  eyes  and  our  hopes  are  fixed ;  we  know  that  yo« 
and  your  political  friends  are  in  a  minority  in  that  body,  but  we  know  that 
in  tluit  minority  are  to  be  found  great  talents,  great  experience,  great  pa- 
triotism, and  we  look  for  ffreat  and  continued  exertions  to  maintain  the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  liberties  of  this  people.  And  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  entire  confidence,  that  whatever  men  can  do 
in  a  minority  will  be  done  in  the  Senate  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  evils 
under  which  she  is  now  laboring,  and  to  save  her  finim  being  sacrificed  by 
folly,  corruption,  or  usurpation. 

<*It  gives  me,  sir,  pleasure  to  be  the  organ  of  the  committee  to  express  to 
you  their  great  respect  for  your  talents,  their  deep  sense  of  the  importance 
of  your  public  services,  and  their  gratification  to  leazn  that  you  will  stiU 
continue  in  the  Senate." 

To  this  address  Mr.  Wkbater  replied  in  the  following  speech:— 

Mr.  Chaibman,  and  Fellow-Citizens  :  It  would  be  idle  in 
me  to  a£fect  to  be  indifferent  to  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  you. 

I  find  myself  in  the  Commercial  Metropolis  of  the  Continent,  m 
the  midst  of  a  vast  assembly  of  intelligent  men,  drawn  from  all  the 
classes,  professions,  and  pursuits  of  life. 

And  you  have  been  pleased,  Gentlemen,  to  meet  me,  in  this 
imposing  manner,  and  to  offer  me  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome  to 
your  City.  I  thank  you.  I  feel  the  iiili  force  and  importance  of 
thk  manifestation  of  your  regard.    In  the  highly-flattering  resolu- 
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oons  which  incited  me  here,  in  the  respeclability  of  this  vast 
multitude  of  my  Fellow-CitizenSy  and  in  the  approbation  and  hearty 
good  will,  which  you  have  here  manifested,  I  feel  cause  for  profound 
and  grateful  acknowledgment. 

To  every  individual  of  this  meeting,  therefore,  I  would  now,  most 
respectfully,  make  that  acknowledgment;  and  with  eveiy  one,  as 
if  with  hands  joined  in  mutual  greeting,  I  reciprocate  friendly  salu* 
tation,  respect,  and  good  wishes. 

But,  Gentlemen,  although  I  am  well  assured  of  your  personal 
regard,  I  cannot  fail  to  know,  that  the  times,  the  pcrfitical  .and 
commercial  condition  of  things  which  exists  amongst  us,  and  an 
intelligent  spirit,  awakenisd  to  new  activity  and  a  new  degree  of 
anxiety,  have  mainly  contributed  to  fill  these  avenues  and  crowd 
these  halls.  At  a  moment  of  difficulty,  and  of  much  alarm,  you 
come  here  as  Whigs  of  New  Yoric,  to  meet  one  whom  you  suppose 
to  be  bound  to  you  by  common  principles,  and  common  sentiments, 
and  pursuing,  with  you,  a  common  object. .  Gentlemen,  I  am 
proud  to  admit  this  community  of  our  principles,  and  this  identity 
of  our  object.  You  are  for  the  Constitution  of  the  Country ;  so  am 
I.  You  are  for  the  Union  of  the  States  ;  so  am  I.  You  are  for 
equal  laws,  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  for  constitutional  and 
just  restraints  on  power,  for  the 'substance  and  not  the  shadowy 
image  only  of  popular  institutions,  for  a  Crovemment  which  has 
liberty  for  its  spirit  and  soul,  as  well  as  in  its  forms ;  and  so  am  I. 
You  feel  that  if,  in  warm  party  times,  the  Executive  Power  is  in 
bands  distinguished  for  boldness,  for  great  success,  for  perseverance, 
and  other  qualities  which  strike  men's  minds  strongly,  there  is 
danger  of  derangement  of  the  Powers  of  Government,  danger  of 
a  new  division  of  those  powers,  in  which  the  Executive  is  likely  to 
obtain  the  Lion's  part ;  and  danger  of  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  more  popular  branches  of  the  Government,  instead  of  being 
guards  and  sentinels,  against  any  encroachments  from  the  Execu- 
tive, seek,  rather,  support  from  its  patronage,  safety  against  the 
complaints  of  the  People  in  its  ample  and  all-protecting  favor,  and 
refuge  in  its  power;  and  so  I  feel,  and  so  I  have  felt,  for  eight  long 
and  anxious  years. 

You  believe  that  a  very  efficient  and  powerful  cause,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  evils,  which  now  611  on  the  industrious  and  commei^ 
cial  classes  of  the  Community,  is  the  derangement  of  the  currency, 
the  destruction  of  exchanges,  and  the  unnatural  and  unnecessary 
misplacement  of  the  specie  of  the  country,  by  unauthorized  and 
illegal  Treasury  orders.  So  do  I  believe.  I  predicted  all  this  from 
the  beginning,  and  from  before  the  beginning.  I  predicted  it  all, 
last  spring,  when  that  was  attempted  to  be  done  by  law,  which  was 
afterwarcb  done  by  Executive  authority ;  and  from  the  moment  of 
the  exercise  of  that  Executive  authority,  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
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both  foreseen,  and  seen,  the  regular  progress  of  things  under  it,  from 
inconvenience  and  embarrassment,  to  pressure,  loss  of  confidence, 
disorder,  and  bankruptcies. 

Gentlemen,  I  mean,  on  this  occasion,  to  speak  my  sentiments 
freely,  on  the  great  topics  of  the  day.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal, 
and  shall  therefore  conceal  nothing.  In  regard  to  political  senti- 
ments, purposes,  or  objects,  there  is  nothing  in  my  heart,  which  I 
am  ashamed  of;  I  shall  throw  it  all  open,  therefore,  to  you,  and  to 
all  men.  [That  is  right,  said  some  one  in  the  crowd  —  let  us  have 
it —  with  no  non-committal.]  Yes,  my  friend  (continued  Mr.  W.) 
without  nonKX)mmitta]  or  evasion,  without  barren  generalities  or 
empty  phrase,  without  if,  or  but,  without  a  single  touch,  in  all  I 
say,  bearing  the  oracular  character  of  an  Inaugural,  I  shall,  on  this 
occasion,  speak  my  mind  plainly,  freely,  and  independently,  to  men 
who  are  just  as  free  to  concur,  or  not  to  concur,  in  my  sentiments, 
as  I  am  to  utter  them.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  hear  my  opinions 
freely  and  frankly  spoken ;  but  I  freely  acknowledge  that  you  are 
still  nK>re  clearly  entitled  to  retain,  and  maintain,  your  own  opin- 
ions, however  they  may  difier,  or  agree  with  mine. 

It  is  true.  Gentlemen,  that  I  have  contemplated  the  relinquish- 
ment of  my  seat  in  the  Senate,  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  now 
two  years,  for  which  I  was  chosen.  This  resolution  was  not  taken 
from  dbgust,  or  discouragement,  although  some  things  have  certainly 
happened  which  might  excite  both  those  feelings.  But  in  popular 
Governments,  men  must  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  permanently 
disgusted,  by  occasional  exhibitions  of  political  harlequinism,  or 
deeply  discouraged,  although  their  efforts  to  awaken  the  people  to 
what  they  deem  the  dangerous  tendency  of  public  measures,  be  not 
crowned  with  immediate  success.  It  was  altogether  from  other 
causes,  and  other  considerations,  that  after  an  uninterrupted  service 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  I  naturally  desired  a  respite.  But  those, 
whose  opinions  I  am  bound  to  respect,  saw  objections  to  a  present 
withdrawal  from  Congress;  and  I  have  yielded  my  own  strong 
desire  to  their  convictions  of  what  the  public  good  requires. 

Gentlemen,  in  speaking  here  on  the  subjects  which  now  so  much 
interest  the  Community,  I  wish,  in  the  outset,  to  disclaim  all  per- 
sonal disrespect  towards  individuals.  He  whose  character  and  for- 
tune have  exercised  such  a  decisive  influence  on  our  politk^s  for 
eight  years,  has  now  retired  from  public  station.  I  pursue  htm  with 
no  personal  reflections,  no  reproacnes.  Between  him  and  myself, 
there  has  always  existed  a  respectful  personal  intercourse.  Mo- 
ments have  existed,  indeed,  critical,  and  decisive  upon  the  general 
success  of  bis  Administration,  in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
gard my  aid,  as  not  altogether  unimportant.  I  now  speak  of  him, 
respectfully,  as  a  distinguished  soldier,  as  one,  who,  in  that  charac- 
ter, has  done  the  State  much  service ;  as  a  man,  too,  of  strong  and 
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decided  character,  of  unsubdued  resolution  and  ipexpevemocey  m 
whatever  he  undertakes.  In  speaking  of  his  civil  administration. 
I  speak  without  censoriousness,  or  harsh  imputation  of  motives ;  I 
wish  him  health  and  happmess  in  his  retirement ;  but  I  must  still 
speak  as  I  think,  of  his  public  measures,  and  of  their  general  bear- 
ing and  tendency,  not  only  on  the  present  interests  of  the  country, 
but  also  on  the  well-bemg  and  security  of  the  (joverement  itsdf. 

There  are,  however,  some  topics  of  a  less  urgent  present  appli- 
cation and  importance,  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  be- 
txe  1  advert  to  those,  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  present  distressed  state  of  things. 

My  learned  and  highly-valued  friend,  Htfr.  Ogden,)  who  has  ad- 
dressed me  in  your  behalf,  has  been  kindly  plea^  to  speak  of  my 
political  career,  as  being  marked  by  a  freedom  from  local  interests 
and  prejudices,  and  a  devotion  to  liberal  and  comprehensive  views 
of  public  policy. 

1  will  not  say  that  this  compliment  is  deserved.  I  will  only  say, 
that  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  deserve  it.  Gentlemen,  the 
General  Government,  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  is  national.  It 
b  not  consolidated,  it  does  not  embrace  all  powers  of  government. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  delegated,  restrained,  stricdy  limited. 

But  what  powers  it  does  possess,  it  possesses  for  the  general,  not 
for  any  partial  or  local  good.  It  extends  over  a  vast  territory,  em- 
bracing now-six  and-twenty  States,  with  interests  various,  but  not 
irreconcilable,  infinitely  diversified,  but  capable  of  bemg  all  blended 
into  political  harmony. 

He,  however,  who  would  produce  this  harmony  must  survey  the 
whole  field,  as  if  all  parts  were  as  interesting  to  hunself,  as  they  are 
to  others,  and  with  that  generous,  patriotic  feeling,  prompter  and 
better  than  the  mere  dictates  of  cool  reason,  which  leads  him  to 
embrace  the  whole,  with  affectionate  regard,  as  constituting,  alto- 
gether, that  object  which  he  is  so  much  bound  to  respect,  to  de- 
fend, and  to  love, — his  Country.  We  have  around  us,  and  more 
or  less  within  the  influence  and  protecUon  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, all  the  great  interests  of  Agriculture,  Navigaticm,  Commerce, 
Manufitctures,  the  Fbheries,  and  the^Mechanic  Arts.  The  duties 
€^  the  Crovemment,  then,  certainly  extend  over  all  this  territory, 
and  embrace  all  these  vast  interests.  We  have  a  maritime  fit>ntier, 
a  sea-coast,  of  many  thousand  miles ;  and  while  no  one  doubts  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  defend  this  coast,  by  suitable  mili- 
tary preparations,  there  are  those  who  yet  suppose  that  the  powers 
of  Government  stop  at  this  pobt ;  and  that  as  to  works  of  peace, 
and  works  of  improvement,  they  are  beyond  our  Constitutional 
limits.  I  have  ever  thought  otherwise.  Congress  has  a  right,  no 
doubt,  to  declare  war,  and  to  raise  armies  and  navies ;  and  it  has 
Beoessarily  the  right  to  build  fortifications  and  batteries,  to  protect 
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the  coast  from  the  efibcts  of  w«r.  Biit  Congress  has  authority  also^ 
and  it  is  its  duty,  to  regulate  Conunerce,  and  it  has  the  whole 
power  of  colleotmg  duties  on  impcNrts  and  tonnage.  It  must  have 
ports  and  harbors,  and  dock-yards,  also,  for  its  navies.  Very  early 
in  the  history  of  the  Government,  it  was  decided  by  Congress,  on 
the  report  of  a  highly-respectable  committee,  that  the  transfer  by 
the  States  to  Congress  of  the  power  of  collecting  tonnage  and 
Dther  duties,  and  the  grant  of  the  authority  to  regulate  Conomerce, 
charged  Congress,  necessarily,  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  such 
piers,  and  wharves,  and  light-houses,  and  of  making  such  improve- 
ments, as  might  have  been  expected  to  be  done  by  the  States,  if 
they  had  retained  the  usual  means,  by  retaining  the  power  of  col* 
lecting  duties  on  imports.  The  States,  it  was  adoiitted,  had  parted 
with  this  power;  and  the  duty  of  protecting  and  facilitating  Com- 
merce by  these  means,  had  passed,  along  with  this  power,  into 
other  hands.  I  have  never  hesitated,  therefore,  when  the  state  of 
the  Treasury  would  admit,  to  vote  for  reasonable  appropriations, 
for  Break- Waters,  Light-Houses,  Pieis,  Harbors,  and  similar  im- 
provements on  any  part  of  the  whole  Atlantic  Coast,  or  the  Gulf 
•of  Mexico,  from  Maine  to  Loiusiana;  .; 

But  how  stands  the  inland  frontier?.  Howisiit,  nlong  the  vast 
Lakes,  and  the  mighty  Rivers  of  the  North  and  West  ?  Eb  .our 
Constitutional  rightsi  and  duties  terminate  when  the . winter  oeaa^ 
to  bo  salt  ?  or  do  they  exist,  m  full  vigor,  on  the  shores  of  these 
Inland  Seas  ?  I  never  could  doubt  about  this  ;..and  yet,  Geotler 
men,  I  remember  even  to  have  participated  in  a  warm  debate,  .m 
the  Senate,  some  yeais  ago,  upon  .the  CoosltUitional  right  pf  Con- 
gress to  make  an  appkopriatbn  for  a  Pier,  m.  the  Harbor  of  Buffalo. 
What !  make  a  Harbor  at  Bufiab,  where  nature  never  made  any> 
and  where  dierelbre  it  was  never  intended  any  ever  should  be  made  ? 
Take  money  &x>m  the  People,  to  run  out  piers  from  the  sandy  shores 
of  Lake  Ekie,  or  deepen  the  diannels  of  her  shallow  Ilivers2 
Where  was  the  Constitutional  audiority  for  this  ?  Where  would 
such  strides  of  power  stop  ?  How  long  would  the  States  have  any 
power  at  all  left,  if  their  territory  might  be  ruthlessly  invaded  for 
such  unhallowed  purposes,  or  how  long  would  the  People  have  any 
money  in  their  pockets,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat^ 
might  tax  them,  at  pleasure,  for  such  extravagant  projects  as  these? 
Piers,  wharves,  harbors,  and  break-waters  in  the  I^es !  These 
arguments,  Gentlemen,  however  earnestly  put  forth,  heretofore^  do 
not  strijke  us  with  great  power,  at  the  present  day,  if  we  stand  09 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  see  hundreds  of  vessels,  with  iDalur 
able  cargoes,  and  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  moving  on  its  wa- 
ters, with  few  shelters  from  the  stcmn,  but  havens  created,  or.mad^ 
usefiil,  by  the  aid  of  Government.  These  great  Lakes,  stretebiog 
away  many  thousands  of  miles,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  .wiA 
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turns  and  deflections,  as  if  designed  to  reach,  by  water  communica- 
tion, the  greatest  possible  number  of  important  points,  through  a 
region  of  vast  extent,  cannot  but  airest  the  attention  of  any  one, 
who  looks  upon  the  map.  They  lie  connected,  but  variously  placed ; 
^d  interspersed,  as  if  with  studied  variety  of  form  and  direction, 
over  that  part  of  the  country.  They  were  made  for  man,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  his  use  and  convenience.  Looking,  Gentlemen, 
over  our  whole  country,  comprehending  in  our  survey  the  Atlantic 
coast,  with  its  thick  population,  advanced  agriculture,  its  extended 
commerce,  its  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  its  varieties  of  com-  " 
municatbn,  its  wealth,  and  its  general  improvements  ;  and  loc4cing, 
then,  to  the  interior,  to  the  immense  tracts  of  fresh,  fertile,  and  cheap 
lands,  bounded  by  so  manv  lakes,  and  watered  by  so  many  mag- 
nificent rivers,  let  me  ask  if  such  a  hap  was  ever  before  presented 
to  the  eye  of  anv  Statesman,  as  the  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  his 
wisdom  and  patriotism  ?  And  let  me  ask,  too,  if  any  man  is  fit  to 
act  a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  who  does  not  comprehend  the  whole 
of  it,  within  the  scope  of  his  poFicy,  and  embrace  it  all,  as  his 
country? 

Again,  Gentlemen,  we  are  one,  in  respect  to  the  gUmous  Con- 
stitution under  which  we  live.  We  are  all  united  in  the  great 
bfotherfaood  of  American  Liberty.  Descending  from  the  same 
ancestors,  bred  in  the  same  school,  taught,  in  infancy,  to  imbibe  the  j 

same  general  political  sentiments,  Americans  all,  by  birth,  education,  I 

and   principle,  what  but  a  narrow  mind,  or  woful  igncwance,  or  ^ 

besotted  selfishness,  or  prejudk^,  ten  times  ten  times  blinded,  can 
lead  any  of  us  to  regard  the  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country 
as  strangers  and  aliens? 

The  solemn  truth,  moreover,  is  before  us,  that  a  common  political 
fate  attends  us  all. 

Under  the  present  Constitution,  wisely  and  conscienuously  ad- 
ministered, all  are  safe,  happy,  and  renowned.  The  measure  of 
our  Country's  fame  may  fill  all  our  breasts.  It  is  feme  enough  for 
us  all  to  partake  in  Aer  glory,  if  we  will  carry  her  character  onward 
to  its  true  destiny.  But  if  the  system  is  broken,  its  fiagroents  must 
fidl  alike  on  all.  Not  only  the  cause  of  American  Liberty,  but  the  v 
grand  cause  of  Liberty  throughout  the  whole  earth,  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  upholding  the  Constitution  and  IJnion  of  these 
States.  If  shattered  and  destroyed,  no  matter  by  what  cause,  the 
peculiar  and  cherished  idea  of  United  American  liberty  will  be  no 
more  forever.  There  may  be  (tee  States,  it  is  possible,  wheadiere 
shall  be  separate  States.  There  may  be  many  loose,  and  feeble,  and 
hostile  confederacies,  where  there  is  now  (me  great  and  united  Con- 
federacy. But  the  noble  idea  of  United  Amencan  Liberty,  of  otir 
liberty,  such  as  our  Fathers  established  it,  will  be  extinguished 
forever.  Fragments  and  severed  columns  of  the  edifice  may  be 
vou  lU.  18  L* 
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toand  remaioing;  and  melancholy  and  mournful  ruins  will  tbey  be ;. 
the  August  Temple  itself  w'dl  be  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Gentlemen, 
the  Citizens  of  this  Republic  cannot  sever  their  fortunes.  A  com- 
mon fate  awaits  us.  In  the  honor  of  upholding,  or  in  the  disgrace 
of  undermining  the  Constitution,  we  shall  all  necessarily  partake. 
Let  us  then  stand  by  the  Constitution,  as  it  is,  and  by  our  Coimtry, 
as  it  is,  one,  united,  and  entire ;  let  it  be  a  truth  engraven  on  our 
hearts  ;  let  it  be  borne  on  the  flag  under  which  we  rally,  in  every 
exigency,  that  we  have  one  CouirrRT,  one  CoNsxiTUTioN,  onk 
Destiny. 

Gendemen,  of  our  interior  administration,  the  public  lands  con- 
stitute a  highly-unportant  part.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
and  it  ought  to  attract  much  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  especially  from  the  People  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
public  lands  are  public  property.  They  belong  to  the  People  of 
all  the  States.  A  vast  portion  of  them  is  composed  of  territories, 
which  were  ceded,  by  individual  States,  to  the  United  States,  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  before  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Constitution.  The  history  of  these  sessions,  and  the 
reasons  for  making  them,  are  familiar.  Some  of  the  Old  Thirteen 
possessed  large  tracts  of  unsettled  lands  within  their  chartered  limits. 
The  Revolution  had  established  their  title  to  these  lands,  and  as  the 
Revolution  had  been  brought  about  by  the  common  ti-easure  and 
the  common  blood  of  all  the  Colonies,  it  was  thought  not  unreason- 
able that  these  unsetded  lands  should  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  to  pay  the  debt  created  by  the  War,  and  afterwards  to 
remain  as  a  fund  for  the  use  of  all  the  States.  This  b  the  well- 
known  origin  of  the  title  possessed  by  the  United  States  to  lands 
north-west  of  the  River  Ohio. 

By  Treades  with  France  aud  Spain,  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
many  millions  of  acres  of  public  unsold  land,  have  been  since 
acquired.  The  cost  of  these  acquisitions  was  paid,  of  course,  by 
the  General  Government,  and  was  thus  a  charge  upon  the  whole 
people.  The  public  lands,  therefore,  all  and  singular,  are  national 
property ;  granted  to  the  United  States,  purchased  by  the  United 
States,  paid  for  by  all  the  People  of  the  United  States. 

The  idea,  that  when  a  new  State  is  created,  the  public  lands 
lying  withm  her  Territory  become  the  property  of  such  new  State 
in  consequence  of  her  sovereignty,  is  too  preposterous  for  serious 
refutation.  Such  notions  have  heretofore  been  advanced  in  Con- 
gress, but  nobody  has  sustsuned  them.  They  were  rejected  and 
abandoned,  although  one  cannot  say  whether  they  may  not  be 
revived  in  consequence  of  recent  propositions,  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Senate.  The  new  States  are  admitted  on  express 
conditions,  recognizmg,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  the  public  binds  withm  their  borders ;  and  it  is  no  .more 
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reasonable  to  contend  that  some  mdefinite  idea  of  State  aoveieigD^ 
overrides  all  these  stipulations,  and  makes  the  lands  the  piopertj 
of  the  States,  against  the  provisbns  and  conditions  of  their  own 
Constitution,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  than  it 
would  be,  that  a  similar  doctrine  entitled  the  State  of  New  York 
to  the  moneys  collected  at  the  Custom^House  b  this  City ;  since  it 
is  no  more  inconsistent  with  sovereignty  that  one  Govemmeni 
should  hold  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  snJe,  within  the  territory  of 
another,  than  it  b  that  it  should  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  duties 
within  such  Territory.  Whatever  extravagant  pretensions  may 
have  been  set  up,  heretofore,  there  was  not,  I  suppose,  an  enligbt* 
ened  man  b  the  whole  West,  who  insisted  on  any  such  right  b 
the  States,  when  the  proposition  to  cede  the  lands  to  the  States 
was  made,  in  the  late  session  of  Congress.  The  public  lands  bebg, 
therefore,  the  common  property  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  States, 
I  shall  never  consent  to  give  them  away  to  particular  States,  or  to 
dispose  of  them  otherwise  than  for  the  general  good,  and  the 
general  use  of  the  whole  Country. 

I  felt  bound,  therefore,  on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to,  to  resist, 
at  the  threshold,  a  proposition,  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the 
States  b  which  tiiey  lie  on  certab  ccMiditions. 

I  very  much  regretted  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure,  as  its 
effect  must  be,  I  fear,  only  to  agitate  what  was  well  settled,  and 
to  disturb  that  course  of  proceedbg  b  regard  to  the  public  lands, 
which  forty  years  of  experience  have  shown  to  be  so  wise,  and  so 
satisfactory  in  its  operation,  both  to  the  People  of  the  old  States, 
and  to  those  of  the  new. 

But,  Gentlemen,  although  the  public  lands  are  not  to  be  given 
away,  or  ceded  to  particular  States,  a  very  liberal  policy  b  regard 
to  them  ought  undoubtedly  to  prevail.  Such  a  policy  has  prevailed, 
and  I  have  steadily  supported  it,  and  shall  contbue  to  support  it  so 
long  as  I  may  remain  in  public  life.  The  main  object,  m  regard 
to  these  lands,  is  undoubtedly  to  settle  them,  so  fast  as  the  growth 
of  oui*  population,  and  its  augmentation  by  emigration  may  enable 
us  to  settle  them. 

The  lands,  therefore,  should  be  sold,  at  a  low  price ;  and,  for  one, 
I  have  never  doubted  the  right  or  expediency  of  grantbg  portions 
of  the  lands  themselves,  or  of  making  grants  of  money,  for  objects 
of  Internal  improvements,  connected  with  them. 

I  have  always  supported  liberal  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
openbg  communications,  to  and  through  these  lands,  by  common 
Roads,  Canals,  and  Rail  Roads ;  and  where  lands  of  little  talue 
have  been  long  b  market,  and  on  account  of  their  indifferent  quality 
ore  not  likely  to  command  the  common  {»rice,  I  know  no  objectkm 
to  a  reduction  of  price,  as  to  such  lands,  so  that  they  may  pass 
into  private  ownership.    I^or  do  I  feel  v^y  objections,  to  remove 
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those  restraints  which  prevrat  the  States  fitnn  taxing  the  lands,  fer 
five  years  after  they  are  sold.  But  while  in  these  and  all  other 
respects,  I  am  not  only  reconciled  to  a  liberal  policy,  but  espouse  it 
and  support  it,  and  have  constantly  done  so,  1  hold,  still,  the  national 
domain  to  be  the  general  property  of  the  Country,  confided  to  the 
care  of  Congress,  and  which  Congress  is  solemnly  bound  to  protect 
fmd  preserve,  for  the  common  good. 

The  benefit  derived  fiom  the  public  lands,  after  all,  is,  and  must 
be,  in  the  greatest  degree,  enioyed  by  those  who  buy  them  and  set- 
tle upon  them.  The  original  price  paid  to  Government  constitutes 
but  a  small  part  of  their  actual  value.  Their  immediate  rise  in  value, 
in  the  hands  of  the  settler,  gives  him  competence.  He  exercises  a 
power  of  selection,  over  a  vast  region  of  fertile  tenitory,  all  on  sale 
at  the  same  price,  and  that  price  an  exceedingly  low  one.  Selec- 
tion is  no  sooner  made,  cultivation  is  no  sooner  begun,  and  the  first 
furrow  turned,  than  he  already  finds  himself  a  man  of  property. 
These  are  the  advantages  of  western  emigrants,  and  western  settlers ; 
and  they  are  such,  certainly,  as  no  country  on  earth  ever  beibre 
afibrded  to*  her  Citizens.  This  opportunity  of  purchase  and  settle- 
ment, this  certainty  of  enhanced  value,  these  sure  means  of  imme- 
diate competence  and  ultimate  wealth,  all  these  are  the  rights  and 
the  blessings  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  they  have  my  hearty 
wishes  for  their  full  and  perfect  enjoyment. 

I  desire  to  see  the  public  lands  cultivated  and  occupied.  I  desire 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  West,  and  the  fiiUest  develop* 
ment  of  its  vast  and  extraordinary  resources.  I  wish  to  bring  it 
near  to  us,  by  every  species  of  useful  communication.  I  see, 
not  without  admiration  and  amazement,  but  yet  without  envy  or 
jealousy,  States  of  recent  origin  already  containing  more  people 
than  Massachusetts.  These  people  I  know  to  be  part  of  ourselves ; 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  may  trust  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  separate  themselves,  in  interest  or  in  feeling, 
from  their  kindred,  whom  they  have  left  on  the  farms  and  around 
the  hearths  of  their  common  fathers. 

A  liberal  policy,  a  sympathy  with  its  interests,  an  enlightened 
and  generous  feeling  of  participation  in  its  prosperity,  are  due  to 
the  West,  and  will  be  met,  I  doubt  not,  by  a  return  of  sentiments 
equally  cordial  and  equally  patriotic. 

Gentlemen,  the  general  question  of  revenue  is  very  much  con- 
nected with  this  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and  I  will  therefore,  in 
a  very  few  words,  express  my  opinions  on  that  point. 

The  revenue  involves,  not  only  the  supply  of  the  Treasury  with 
money,  but  the  question  of  protection  to  manufactures.  On  these 
connected  subjects,  therefore,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  promised  to  keep 
nothing  back,  I  will  state  my  opinions  plainly,  but  very  shortly. 

I  am  m  favor  of  such  a  revenue  as  shall  be  equal  to  all  the  Just 
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and  reaflonable  wants  of  the  Government ;  and  I  am  decidedly 
dffpoBed  to  afi  collectioDy  or  accumulation  of  revenue,  beyond  the 
pcMnt.  An  extravagant  government  expenditure  and  unnecessary 
accumulation  in  the  Treasiory,  are  both,  of  all  things  else,  to  be 
iBoet  studiously  avoided.. 

I  am  in  &vor  of  protecting  American  industry  and  labor,  not 
only  as  employed  in  large  roanufact(»ies,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  as  employed  in  the  various  mechanic  arts,  carried  on  by 
fetsaas  acting  on  small  capitals,  and  living  by  the  earnings  of  |ber 
own  personal  industry.  Every  City  in  the  Union,  and  none  more 
than  the,  would  feel  severely  the  consequences  of  departing  from 
the  ancient  and  continued  policy  of  the  Government,  respecting 
this  last  branch  of  pioteetion.  If  duties  were  to  be  abdisbed  on 
hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  leather,  and  on  the  articles 
fabricated  of  brass,  tin,  and  iron,  and  on  ready-made  clothes^ 
carriages,  furniture,  and  many  nmilar  articles,  thousands  of  persons 
would  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  employment  ia  this  City,  and 
in  other  parts  of  tlie  LFnion.  Protection,  b  this  respect,Wour  oWto 
labor,  agamst  the  cheaper,  ill  paid,  half  fed,  and  paup^  labor  of 
Europe,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  duty,  which  the  Country  owes  to  its 
own  citizens.  I  am,  therefore,  decidedly,  for  protecting  our  own 
industry,  and  our  own  labor. 

In  the  next  place,  Gendemen,  I  am  of  opinion  that  with  no  mbre 
than  usual  skill,  in  the  application  of  the  well-tried  principle  o^ 
discriminating  and  specific  duties,  all  the  branches  of  National  Id- 
dustiy  may  be  protected  without  imposing  such  duties  op  importd^ 
as  shall  overcharge  the  Treasury. 

And  as  to  the  Revenues,  arising  fiom  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  States.  The  States  need  the  money.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  need  it.  Many  of  the  States  have  con- 
tracted large  debts,  for  objects  of  Internal  improvement ;  and  otbefs 
of  them  have  important  objects,  which  they  would  wish  to  abcom- 
^ish.  The  hinds  were  originally  granted  for  the  .use  of  the  several 
States ;  and  now  that  their  proceeds  are  not  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  General  Government,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  should 
go  to  the  States,  and  to  the  people  of  the  States,  upon  an  equal 
principle.  Set  apart,  then,  the  piobeeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
tRe  of  the  States ;  supply  the  Treasury  from  duties  on.  imports; 
apply  to  these  duties  a  just  and  careful  discriminatbn,  m  favor  q{ 
articles  produced  at  home,  by  our  own  labor,  and  thus  support,  to 
a  fiiir  extent,  our  own  Manufactures.  These,  Gentlemen,  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  general  outlines  of  that  policy,  which  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  requires  us  to  adopt. 

Gentlemen,  proposing  to  express  o[Hnions  on  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  interest,  at  the  present  moment,  it  b  impossible  to  overlook 
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the  delicate  questioii,  which  has  arisen,  from  events  which  have 
happened  in  llie  late  Mexican  Province  of  Texas.  The  Independ- 
ence of  that  Province  has  now  been  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  Congress  gave  the  President  the 
means,  to  be  used  when  he  saw  fit,  of  opening  a  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  its  Grovemment,  and  the  late  President  immediately 
made  use  of  those  means. 

I  saw  no  objection,  under  the  circumstances,  to  voting  an  ap- 
propriation to  be  used  when  the  President  should  think  the  piop^ 
time  had  come  ;  and  he  deemed,  certainly  very  prompdy,  that  the 
time  had  aheady  arrived.  Certainly,  Gentlemen,  the  history  of 
Texas  is  not  a  little  wonderfiil.  A  very  few  people,  in  a  very  short 
time,  have  established  a  Government  for  themselves,  against  the 
authority  of  the  parent  State ;  and  which  Government,  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  there  is  litde  probability,  at  the  present  moment, 
of  the  parent  State  being  able  to  overturn. 

This  Government  is,  in  form,  a  copy  of  our  own.  It  b  an 
American  Constitutbn,  substantially  after  the  great  American  model. 
We  all,  therefore,  must  wish  it  success ;  and  there  is  no  one  who 
will  more  heartily  rejoice  than  I  shall,  to  see  an  independent  com- 
munity, intelligent,  industrious,  and  friendly  towards  us,  springing 
up,  and  rising  into  happiness,  distinction,  and  power,  upon  our  own 
principles  of  liberty  and  Government 

But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  Gentlemen,  that  a  desire,  or  an  in- 
tention, is  already  manifested  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
On  a  subject  of  such  mighty  magnitude  as  this,  and  at  a  moment 
when  the  public  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  I  should  feel  myself 
wandng  in  candor,  if  I  did  not  express  my  opinion ;  since  all  must 
suppose,  that  on  such  a  question,  it  is  impossible  I  should  be  with- 
out some  opinion. 

I  say  then.  Gentlemen,  in  all  frankness,  that  I  see  objections, 
I  think  insurmountable  objections,  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  When  the  Constitutk>n  was  formed,  it  is 
not  probable  that  either  its  framers,  or  the  people,  ever  looked  to 
the  admis^on  of  any  States  into  the  Union,  except  such  as  then 
already  existed,  and  such  as  should  be  formed  out  of  territories 
then  fldready  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Fifteen  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  however,  the  case  of  Louisiana 
arose.  Louisiana  was  obtained  by  Treaty  with  France;  who 
had  recently  obtabed  it  from  Spain ;  but  the  object  of  this  ao* 
quisition,  certainly,  was  not  mere  extension  of  Territory.  Other 
great  political  interests  were  connected  with  it.  Spun,  while 
she  possessed  Louisiana,  had  held  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  Western  States,  and  6ow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  She  had  disputed  our  use  of  these  rivers,  already,  and 
with  a  powerful  nation  in  possession  of  these  oudets  to  the  sea, 
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it  IS  obvious  that  the  commftiee  of  all  the  West  was  in  danger  of 
perpetual  vexation.  The  command  of  these  Rivers  to  the  sea, 
was,  therefore,  die  great  object  aimed  at  in  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  But  that  acquisition  necessarily  brought  Territory 
along  with  it,  and  three  States  now  exist,  formed  out  of  that  an- 
cient province. 

A  similar  policy,  and  a  similar  necessity,  thou^^  perhaps  not 
entirely  so  urgent,  led  to  the  acquisition  of  Florida. 

Now,  no  such  necessity,  no  such  policy,  requires  the  annexatioQ 
of  Texas.  The  accession  of  Texas  to  our  Territory,  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of  all  which  we  already 
possess.  Her  case  therefore  stands  eodrely  different  from  that  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  There  bem^  then  no  necessity  far  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  Union,  in  that  cUrection,  we  ought,  I  think,  for 
numerous  and  poweriiil  reasons,  to  be  content  with  our  present 
boundaries. 

Gentlemen,  we  all  see,  that  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas 
is  likely  to  be  a  slave-holding  country ;  and  I  frankly  avow  my 
entire  unwillin&:ness  to  do  any  thing  which  shall  extend  the  Sla- 
very of  the  African  race,  on  tliis  Continent,  or  add  other  slave- 
holding  States  to  the  Union.  When  I  sa^  that  I  regard  slavery 
in  itself  as  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  I  only  use 
language  which  has  been  adopted,  by  distinguished  men,  them- 
selves citizens  of  slave-holding  States.  I  shall  do  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  favor  or  encourage  its  further  extension.  We  have  slavery, 
already,  amongst  us.  The  Constitution  found  it  auKxig  us;  it 
recognized  it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties.  To  the  &11  extent 
of  these  guaranties  we  are  all  bound,  in  honor,  m  justice,  and  b^ 
the  Constitution.  All  the  stipulations,  contained  m  the  Consti- 
tution, in  favor  of  the  slave-holding  States  which  are  already  in 
the  Unkm,  ought  to  be  iiilfilled,  and  so  far  as  depends  on  me» 
shall  be  fulfilled,  in  the  fulness  of  their  spirit,  and  to  the  exactness 
of  their  letter.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress.  It  is  a  concern  of  the  States  themselves ;  they 
have  never  submitted  it  to  Congress,  and  Congress  has  no  rightful 
power  over  it.  I  shall  concur  therefore  in  no  act,  no  measure,  no 
menace,  no  indication  of  purpose,  which  shall  interfere,  or  threats 
to  interiisre,  with  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  several  States, 
over  the  subject  of  Slavery,  as  it  exbts  within  their  respectiVe 
limits.  All  thb  appears  to  me  to  be  matter  of  plain  and  impera- 
tive duty. 

But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new  States,  the  sub- 
ject assumes  an  entirely  difierent  aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  duties 
are  then  both  diflbrent. 

The  firee  States,  and  all  the  States,  are  then  at  liberty  to  accept, 
or  to  reject.    When  it  is  proposed  to  bring  new  members  mto 
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this  political  partnership,  the  old  members  have  a  right  to  say  oa 
what  terms  such  new  partners  are  to  come  in,  and  what  th^  are 
to  bring  along  with  them.  In  my  opinion  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  consent  to  bring  a  new,  vastly  extensive,  and  slave- 
holding  Country,  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  States, 
into  the  Union.  In  my  opinion  they  ought  not  to  consent  to  it. 
Indeed  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  possible  benefit 
any  part  of  this  Country  can  expect  to  derive  from  such  annexa* 
tion.  All  benefit,  to  any  part,  is  at  least  doubtful  and  uncertain ; 
the  objections  obvious,  plain,  and  strong.  On  the  general  question 
of  Slavery,  a  great  portion  of  the  community  is  already  strongly 
excited«  The  subject  has  not  only  attracted  attention  as  a  question 
of  Politics,  but  it  has  struck  a  far  deeper  toned  chord.  It  has  arrest* 
ed  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Countiy ;  it  has  taken  strong  hold  on 
the  consciences  of  men.  He  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  Uttle  con- 
versant with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  character  off  the  People  of  this  Country,  who  sup- 
poses that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  trifled  with,  or  despised, 
tt  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  resjpected.  It  may  be  reasoned 
with,  it  may  be  made  willing,  I  believe  it  is  entirely  willing,  to 
fulfil  all  existing  engagements,  and  all  existing  dudes,  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution,  as  it  is  established,  with  whatever  re- 
grets, about  some  provisions,  which  it  does  actually  contain.  But 
to  coerce  it  into  silence,  —  to  endeavor  to  restrain  its  bee  expres- 
»on,  to  seek  to  compress  and  confine  it,  warm  as  it  b,  and  noore 
heated  as  sudi  endeavors  would  inevitably  render  it, — should  ail 
this  be  attempted,  I  know  nothing,  even  in  the  Constitution,  or  in 
the  Union  itself,  which  would  not  be  endangered  by  the  explosion 
whk;h  might  follow. 

I  see,  therefore,  no  political  necessity  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union ;  no  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  objections 
to  it,  of  a  strong,  and  in  my  judgment,  decisive  character. 

1  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
Union,  to  remain  as  it  is,  without  diminution  and  without  addition. 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  to  other  subjects.  The  rapid  advancement  of 
the  Executive  authority  is  a  topic  which  has  already  been  allu- 
ded to. 

I  believe  there  is  serious  cause  of  danger,  from  this  source.  I 
believe  the  Power  of  the  Executive  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ought  now  to  be  brought  back  within  its  ancient  CoDStitutioaal 
limits.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives,  which  have  led  to 
those  acts,  which  I  believe  to  have  transcended  the  boundaries  of 
the  Constitution.  Good  motives  may  always  be  assumed,  as  bad 
motives  may  always  be  imputed.  Good  intentions  will  always  be 
pleaded,  for  every  assumption  of  power ;  but  they  cannot  justify  it, 
even  if  we  were  sure  that  they  existed.    It  b  hardly  too  strong  to 
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9ay,  that  the  Constitution  was  made  to' guard  the  people  agakist  the 
dangers  of  good  intention,  real  or  pretended.  When  bad  intentioos 
are  boldly  avowed,  the  People  will  promptly  take  care  of  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  will  always  be  asked,  why  they  should 
resist,  or  question,  that  exercise  of  power,  which  is  so  fair  in  its 
object,  so  plausible  and  patriotic  in  appearance,  and  which  has  the 
public  good  alone,  confessedly  in  view  ?  Human  beings,  we  may 
be  assured,  will  generally  exercise  power,  when  they  can  get  it ; 
and  they  will  exercise  it  most  undoubtedly,  in  popular  Governments, 
under  pretences  of  public  safety,  or  high  public  interest.  It  may  be 
very  possible,  that  good  intentions  do  really  sometimes  exist,  when 
Constitutional  restraints  are  disregarded.  There  are  men,  in  all 
ages,  who  mean  to  exercise  power  usefully ;  but  who  mean  to 
exercise  it.  They  mean  to  govern  well ;  but  they  mean  to  govern. 
They  promise  to  be  kind  masters ;  but  they  mean  to  be  masters. 
The^  think  there  need  be  but  little  restramt  upon  themselves. 
Their  notion  of  the  public  interest,  is  apt  to  be  quite  closely  connect- 
ed with  their  own  exercise  of  authority.  They  may  not  indeed 
always  understand  their  own  motives.  The  love  of  power  may 
sink  too  deep  in  their  hearts,  even  for  their  own  scrutiny,  and  may 
pass,  with  themselves,  for  mere  patriotism  and  benevolence. 

A  character  has  been  drawn  of  a  very  eminent  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  last  age,  which,  though  I  think  it  does  not  entirely 
belong  to  him,  yet  very  well  describes  a  certain  class  of  public  men. 
It  was  said  of  this  distinguished  son  of  Massachusetts,  that  iki  mat- 
ters of  politics  and  government  he  cherished  the  most  kind  and 
benevolent  feelings  towards  the  whole  Earth.  He  earnestly  desired 
to  see  all  nations  well  governed ;  and  to  bring  about  this  happy 
result,  he  wished  that  the  United  States  might  govern  the  rest  of 
the  world;  that  Massachusetts  might  govern  the  United  States; 
that  Boston  might  govern  Massachusetts ;  and  as  for  himself,  his 
own  humble  ambition  would  be  sat'isfied  by  governing  the  little  town 
of  Boston. 

I  do  not  intend.  Gentlemen,  to  commit  so  unreasonable  a  trespass 
oo  your  patience,  as  to  discuss  all  those  cases,  in  which  I  think 
Executive  power'  has  been  unreasonably  extended.  I  shall  only 
allude  to  some  of  them,  and  as  being  earliest  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  hardly  second  to  any  other  in  importance,  I  mention  the  prac- 
tice of  removal  from  all  o£5ces,  high  and  low,  ibr  opinion's  sake, 
and  on  the  avowed  ground  of  giving  patronage  to  the  President ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  giving  hiui  the  power  of  influencing  men's  politi-^ 
cal  opinions,  and  political  conduct,  by  hopes,  and  by  fears,  addressed  . 
directly  to  their  pecuniary  interests.  The  great  battle  on  this 
point,  was  fought,  and  was  lost,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
m  the  last  session  of  Congress,  under  Mr.  Adams's  administration* 
Ailer  General  Jackson  was  known  to  be  elected,  and  before  his 
VOL.  m.  19  It 
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term  of  office  began,  many  important  offices  became  vacant,  by  the 
usual  causes  of  death  and  resignation.  Mr.  Adams,  of  course, 
nominated  persons  to  fill  these  vacant  offices.  But  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  was  composed  of  the  friends  of  General  Jackson ;  and 
instead  of  acting  on  these  nominations,  and  filling  the  vacant 
offices,  with  ordinary  promptitude,  the  nominations  were  postponed, 
to  a  day  beyond  the  fourth  of  March,  for  the  purpose,  openly 
avowed,  of  giving  the  patronage  of  the  appointments  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  then  coming  into  office.  And  when  the  new  Presi- 
dent entered  on  his  office,  be  withdrew  these  nominations,  and  sent 
in  nominations  of  his  own  fiiends  in  their  places.  I  was  of  opinion 
.  then,  and  am  of  opinion  now,  that  that  decision  of  the  Senate  went 
far  to  unfix  the  proper  balance  of  the  Government.  It  conferred  on 
the  President  the  power  of  rewards  for  party  purposes  or  personal 
purposes,  without  limit  or  control.  It  sanctioned,  manifestly,  and 
plainly,  that  exercise  of  power,  which  Mr.  Madison  bad  said  would 
deserve  impeachment ;  and  it  completely  defeated  one  great  object, 
which  we  are  told  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated,  in 
the  manner  of  forming  the  Senate ;  that  is,  that  the  Senate  might 
be  a  body,  not  changing  with  the  election  of  a  President,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  able  to  hold,  over  him,  some  check  or  restraint, 
in  regard  to  bringing  his  own  fiiends  and  partisans  into  power  with 
him,  and  thus  rewarding  their  services  to  him,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

The  debates  in  the  Senate,  on  these  questions,  were  long  contin- 
ued and  earnest.  They  were  of  course  in  secret  session,  but  the 
opinions  of  those  members,  who  opposed  this  course,  have  all  been 
proved  true  by  the  result.  The  contest  was  severe  and  ardent,  as 
much  so  as  any  that  I  have  ever  partaken  in ;  and  I  have  seen  some 
service,  in  that  sort  of  warfare. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  look  back  to  that  eventful  moment,  when  I 
remember  who  those  were,  who  upheld  this  claim,  for  Executive 
power,  with  so  much  zeal  and  devotion,  as  well  as  with  such  great 
and  splendid  abilities,  and  when  I  look  round,  now,  and  inquire 
what  has  become  of  these  gentlemen,  where  they  have  found  them- 
selves,  at  last,  under  the  power  which  they  thus  helped  to  establish, 
what  has  become,  now,  of  all  their  respect,  trust,  confidence,  and 
attachment,  how  many  of  them,  indeed,  have  not  escaped  from 
being  broken  and  crushed,  under  the  weight  of  the  wheels  of  that 
engine  which  they  themselves  set  in  motion,  I  feel  that  an  edifying 
lesson  may  be  read,  by  those,  who,  in  the  freshness  and  fulness  of 
party  zeal,  are  ready  to  confer  the  most  dangerous  power  in  the  hope 
that  they,  and  their  friends,  may  bask  in  its  sunshine,  while  enemies 
only  shall  be  withered  by  its  frown. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  mention  of  names.  I  will  give  no  enumer- 
ation of  persons ;  but  I  ask  you  to  turn  your  minds  back,  and 
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veooUect  who  the  distioguished  men  were,  who  supported,  in  the 
Seaate,  General  Jackson's  administration  for  the  two  first  years ; 
and  I  will  ask  you  what  you  suppose  they  think,  now,  of  that  power, 
and  that  discretion,  which  they  so  freely  confided  to  ExecuUve 
hands?  What  do  they  think  of  the  whole  career  of  that  adminis* 
trauon,  the  commencement  of  which,  and  indeed  the  existence  of 
which,  owed  so  much  to  their  own  great  exertions  ? 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  thb  power  of  unlimited  and 
causeless  removal,  another  doctnne  has  been  put  forth,  more  vague, 
it  is  true,  but  altogether  unconstitutional,  and  tending  to  like  dan- 
gerous results.  In  some  loose,  indefinite,  and  unknown  sense,  the 
President  has  been  called  the  Representative  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can People,  He  has  called  himself  so,  repeatedly ;  and  been  so 
denominated  by  his  friends,  a  thousand  times.  Acts,  for  which  no 
specific  authority  has  been  found,  either  in  the  Constitution  (nt  the 
laws,  have  been  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  President  is  the 
Representative  of  the  whole  American  People.  Certainly,  this  is 
not  constitutional  language.  Certainly,  the  Constitution  no  where 
calls  the  President  the  Universal  Representative  of  the  People. 
The  Constitutional  Representatives  of  the  People  are  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  exercising  powers  of  legblation.  The  Presi- 
dent is  an  executive  officer,  appointed  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
clothed  with  prescribed  and  limited  powers.  It  may  be  thought  to 
be  of  no  great  consequence,  that  the  President  should  call  himself, 
or  that  others  should  call  him,  the  sole  Representative  of  all  the 
People,  although  he  has  no  such  appellation  or  character  in  the 
Constitution.  But  in  these  matters,  words  are  things.  If  he  is  the 
People's  Representative,  and  as  such  may  exercise  power,  without 
any  other  grant,  what  is  the  limit  to  that  power  ?  And  what  may 
not  an  unlimited  Representative  of  the  people  do  ? 

When  the  ConsUtution  expressly  creates  Representatives,  as 
members  of  Congress,  it  regulates,  defines,  and  limits  their  au- 
thority. 

But  if  the  Executive  Chief  Magistrate,  merely  because  he  is  the 
Executive  Chief  Magistrate,  may  assume  to  himself  another  char- 
acter^ and-  call  himself  the  Representative  of  the  whole  People, 
what  is  to  limit  or  restrain  this  Representative  power  in  his 
hands  ? 

I  fear.  Gentlemen,  that  if  these  pretensions  should  be  continued, 
and  justified,  we  might  have  many  instances  of  summary  political 
logic,  such  as  I  once  heard  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
gentleman,  not  now  living,  wished  very  much  to  vote  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  But  he  had  always 
stoutly  denied  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  create  such 
a  Bank.  The  Country,  however,  was  in  a  state  of  great  financial 
89  fiom  which  such  an  Institution,  it  was  hoped,  might  help 
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to  extricate  it ;  and  this  consideration  led  the  worthy  member  to 
review  his  opinions  with  care  and  deliberation.  Happily,  on  such 
careful  and  deliberate  review,  he  altered  his  former  judgment.  He 
came,  satisfactorily,  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  might  incorpo- 
rate a  Bank.  The  argument  which  brought  his  mind  to  this  result 
was  short,  and  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  he  wondered  how  he  should 
so  long  have  overiooked  it.  The  power,  he  said,  to  create  a  Bank, 
was  either  given  to  Congress,  or  it  was  not  given.  Very  well.  If 
it  was  given.  Congress  of  course  could  exercise  it ;  if  it  was  not 

g^ven,  the  People  still  retained  it,  and  in  that  case,  Congress,  as  the 
epresentatives  of  the  People,  might,  upon  an  emergency,  make 
free  to  use  it. 

Arguments  and  conclusions  in  substance  like  these.  Gentlemen, 
wilt  not  be  wanting,  if  men  of  great  popularity ,  commanding  charac- 
ters, sustained  by  powerful  parties,  and  foul  of  good  intentions 
towards  the  public,  may  be  permitted  to  call  themselves  the  Uni- 
versal Representatives  of  the  People. 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  currency,  the  currency  of  the  Coun- 
tiy,  —  it  is  this  great  subject,  so  interesting,  so  vitaJ,  to  all  classes 
of  the  community,  which  has  been  destined  to  feel  the  most  violent 
assaults  of  Executive  Power.  The  consequences  are  around  us, 
and  upon  us.  Not  unforeseen,  not  unforetold,  here  they  come, 
bringing  distress  for  the  present,  and  fear  and  alarm  for  the  future. 
If  it  be  denied,  that  the  present  condition  of  things  has  arisen  from 
the  President's  interference  with  the  Revenue,  the  first  answer  is, 
that  when  he  did  interfere,  just  such  consequences  were  predicted. 
It  was  then  said,  and  repeated,  and  pressed  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion, that  that  interference  must  necessarily  produce  derangement, 
embarrassment,  loss  of  confidence,  and  commercial  distress.  I  pray 
you,  Gentlemen,  to  recur  to  the  debates  of  1832, 1833,  and  1834, 
and  then  to  decide  whose  opinions  have  proved  to  be  correct. 
When  the  Treasury  Experiment  was  first  announced,  who  support- 
ed, and  who  opposed  it?  Who  warned  the  Country  against  it? 
Who  wf  re  they  who  endeavored  to  stay  the  violence  of  party,  tOr 
arrest  the  hand  of  Executive  authority,  and  to  convince  the  People, 
that  this  Experiment  was  delusive ;  that  its  object  waS  merely  to 
increase  Executive  Power,  and  that  its  effect,  sooner  or  later,  must 
be  injurious  and  ruinous  ? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  fair  to  bring  the  opinions  of  political  men  to  the 
test  of  experience.  It  is  just  to  judge  of  them  by  their  measures, 
and  their  opposition  to  measures ;  and  for  myself,  and  those  polit- 
ical friends  with  whom  I  have  acted,  on  this  subject  of  the  ciirrencyy 
I  am  ready  to  abide  the  test. 

But  before  the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  its  present  most 
embarrassing  state,  is  discussed,  I  invite  your  attention.  Gentle- 
men, to  the  history  of  Executive  proceedings,  connected  with  it. 
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I  propose  to  state  to  you  a  series  of  facts ;  oot  to  argue  upon  them, 
oot  to  mystify  ihem,  not  to  draw  any  unjust  inference  from  them ; 
but  merely  to  state  the  case,  in  the  plainest  manner,  as  I  under- 
stand it*  And  I  wish,  Gendemen,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
this,  in  the  best  and  most  convincing  manner,  1  had  the  ability  of 
my  learned  friend,  (Mr.  Ogden,)  whom  you  have  all  so  often 
beard,  and  who  states  his  case,  usually,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
when  stated,  it  is  already  very  well  argued. 

Let  us  see,  Gentlemen,  what  the  train  of  occurrences  has  been, 
in  regard  to  our  revenue  and  finances;  and  when  these  occur- 
rences are  stated,  I  leave  to  every  man  the  right  to  decide  for  him* 
self,  whether  our  present  difficulties  have,  or  have  not,  arisen 
from  attempts  to  extend  the  Executive  authority.  In  giving  this 
detail,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  speak  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States ;  but  I  shall  speak  of  it  historically  only.  My  opinion  of  its 
utility,  and  of  the  extraordinary  ability  and  success,  with  which 
its  affidrs  were  conducted,  for  many  years  before  the  termination 
of  its  charter,  is  well  known.  I  have  often  expressed  it,  and  I 
have  not  altered  it.  But  at  present  I  speak  of  the  Bank,  only  as 
it  makes  a  necessary  part  in  the  history  of  events,  which  I  wish 
now  to  recapitulate. 

Mr.  Adams  commenced  his  administration  in  March,  1825.  He 
had  been  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  began  his 
career,  as  President,  under  a  strong  and  powerful  opposition. 
From  the  very  first  day,  he  was  warmly,  even  violently  opposed 
in  all  his  measures ;  and  this  opposition,  as  we  all  know,  continued 
without  abatement,  either  in  iorce  or  asperity,  through  his  whole 
term  of  four  years.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  about  to  say  whether 
this  opposition  was  well  or  ill  founded,  just  or  unjust.  I  only  state 
the  &ct,  as  connected  with  other  fects.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  during  these  four  years  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  was 
in  full  operation.  It  was  performing  the  fiscal  duties,  enjoined  on 
it  by  its  charter ;  it  had  established  numerous  offices  —  was  main- 
taining a  large  circulation,  and  transacting  a  vast  business  in  Ex- 
change. Its  character,  conduct,  and  manner  of  administration, 
were  all  well  known  to  the  whole  country. 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  things  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
One  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  heated  political  controversy, 
from  1825  to  1829,  the  Party  which  was  endeavoring  to  produce 
a  change  of  administration,  brought  no  charge  of  political  interfer- 
ence against  the  Bank  of  die  United  States.  If  any  thing,  it  was 
rather  a  favorite  with  the  party  generally.  Certainly,  the  party, 
as  a  party,  did  not  ascribe  to  it  undue  attachment  to  other  parties, 
or  to  the  then  existing  administration. 

Another  important  fact  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  same 
period,  those  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  General  Jackson,  and 
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who  sought  to  bring  about  a  revolution  under  his  namey  did  not  - 
propose  the  destruction  of  the  Bank,  or  its  discontinuance,  as  one 
of  the  objects,  which  were  to  be  accomplished  by  the  intended 
revolution.  They  did  not  tell  the  country  that  the  Bank  was  un- 
constitutional ;  they  did  not  declare  it  unnecessary ;  they  did  not 
propose  to  get  along  without  it,  when  they  should  come  into  power 
themselves.  If  individuals  entertained  any  such  purposes,  they 
kept  them  much  to  themselves.  The  paity,  as  a  party,  avowed 
none  such.  A  third  fact,  worthy  of  all  notice,  is,  that  durmg  this 
period,  there  was  no  complaint  about  the  state  of  the  currency, 
either  by  the  Country,  generally,  or  by  the  party  then  in  opposition. 

In  March,  1829,  General  Jackson  was  inaugurated.  He  came  in 
on  professions  of  Reform.  He  announced  reform  of  all  abuses  to 
be  the  great  and  leading  object  of  his  future  administration ;  and 
in  his  inaugural  address  he  pointed  out  the  main  subjects  of  this 
reform.  But  the  Bank  was  not  one  of  them.  It  was  not  said  the 
Bank  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  not  said  it  was  unnecessary  or 
useless.  It  was  not  said  that  it  had  failed  to  do  all  that  had  been 
hoped  or  expected  from  it,  in  regard  to  the  currency. 

In  March,  1829,  then,  the  Bank  stood  well,  very  well,  with  the 
new  administration.  It  was  regarded,  so  far  as  appears,  as  entirelv 
constitutional,  free  from  politk^al  or  party  taint,  and  highly  useful. 
It  had,  as  yet,  found  no  place  in  the  catalogue  of  abuses  to  be 
reformed. 

But,  Gentlemen,  nine  months  wrought  a  wonderful  change. 
New  lights  broke  forth,  before  these  months  had  rolled  away  ;  and 
the  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1829,  held 
very  'different  language,  and  manifested  very  different  purposes. 

Although  thd  Bank  had  then  five  or  six  years  of  its  charter  un- 
expired, he  yet  called  the  attention  of  Congress,  very  pointedly, 
to  the  subject,  and  declared  — 

1.  That  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  was  well  doubted  by 
many  ; 

2.  That  its  utility  or  expediency  was  also  well  doubted  ; 

3.  That  all  must  admit  that  it  had  failed  in  undertaking  to  es- 
tablish or  maintain  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  ;  and, 

4.  That  the  true  Bank  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  a  Bank,  which  should  be  founded  on  the 
revenues  and  credit  of  the  Government  itself. 

These  propositions  appeared  to  me,  at  the  time,  as  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  the  last  one  as  very  startling.  A  Bank,  founded  on 
the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  Government,  and  managed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Executive,  was  a  conception,  which  I  had  sup- 
posed no  man,  holding  the  Chief  Executive  Power  b  his  own 
liands,  would  venture  to  put  forth. 

But  the  question  now  b,  what  had  wrought  this  great  change 
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*of  feeling  and  of  purpose  in  regard  to  the  Bank.  What  events 
had  occurred,  between  March  and  December,  that  should  have 
caused  the  Bank,  so  constitutional,  so  useful,  so  peaceable,  and  so 
safe  an  institution,  in  the  first  of  these  months,  to  start  up  into  the 
chara2;ter  of  a  monster,  and  become  so  horrid  and  dangerous,  in  the 
last? 

Gentlemen,  let  us  see  what  the  events  were,  which  had  inter- 
vened. 

General  Jackson  was  elected  in  December,  1828.  His  term  wa* 
to  begin  in  March,  1829.  A  session  of  Congress  took  place,  there- 
fore, between  his  election  and  the  commencement  of  his  admin* 
istration. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  truth  is,  that  during  this  session,  and  a 
little  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  administration,  a  dis- 
position was  manifested  by  political  men  to  interfere  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Bank.  Members  of  Congress  undertook  to  nom- 
inate or  recommend  individuals  as  Directors  in  the  Branches,  or 
offices,  of  the  Bank.  They  were  kind  enough,  sometimes,  to  make 
out  whole  lists,  or  tickets,  and  to  send  them  to  Philadelphia,  con- 
taining the  names  of  those  whose  appointments  would  be  satisfactory 
to  General  Jackson's  friends.  Portk>ns  of  the  correspondence,  on 
these  subjects,  have  been  published  in  some  of  the  voluminous  reports 
and  other  documents,  connected  with  the  Bank,  but  perhaps  have 
not  been  generally  heeded  or  noticed.  At  first,  the  Bank  merely 
declined,  as  gently  as  possible,  complying  with  these  and  similar 
requests.  But  like  applications  began  to  show  themselves  fixnn 
many  quarters,  and  a  very  marked  case  arose  as  early  as  June, 
1829.  Certain  members  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
applied  for  a  change  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Branch,  which  was 
established  in  that  State.  A  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  wrote,  both  to  the  President  of  the  Bank,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  strongly  recommending  a  change,  and, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary,  hinting  very  distinctlv  at  political 
considerations,  as  the  ground  of  the  movement.  Other  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
urged  a  change ;  and  the  Secretary  himself  wrote  to  the  Bank, 
suggesting  and  recommending  it.  The  time  had  come,  then,  for 
the  Bank  to  take  its  position.  It  did  take  it ;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
if  it  had  not  acted  as  it  did  act,  not  only  would  those  who  had  the 
care  of  it,  been  most  highly  censurable,  but  a  claim  would  have 
been  yielded  to,  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  government  of  laws, 
and  subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of  Republicanism. 

A  lone;  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  President  of  the  Bank  ensued.  The  Directors  determined 
that  they  would  not  surrender  either  their  rights  or  their  duties  to 
the  control  or  supervisbn  of  the  Executive  Government.    They 
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said  they  had  never  appointed   Directors  of  their  Branches  oq» 

?)litical  grounds,  and  they  would  not  remove  them  on  such  grounds, 
hey  bad  avoided  politics.  They  had  sought  for  men  of  business, 
capacity,  fidelity,  ands  experience  in  the  management  of  pecuniary 
concerns.  They  owed  duties,  they  said,  to  the  Government,  which 
they  meant  to  perform,  faithfully  and  impartially,  under  all  ad- 
ministrations; and  they  owed  duties  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Bank,  which  required  them  to  disregard  political  considerations  in 
their  appointments.  This  correspondence  ran  along  into  the  fall 
of  the  year,  and  finally  terminated  in  a  stem  and  unanimous 
declaration,  made  by  the  Directors,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  that  the  Bank  would  continue  to  be  independend^ 
administered,  and  that  the  Directors,  once  for  all,  refused  to  submit 
to  the  supervisk>n  of  the  Executive  authority,  in  any  of  its  branches, 
in  the  appointment  of  local  directors  and  agents.  This  resolution 
decided  the  character  of  the  iuture.  Hostility  towards  the  Bank, 
thenceforward,  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government ;  and 
the  message  of  December,  1829,  was  the  clear  announcement  of 
^that  policy.  If  the  Bank  had  appointed  those  Directors,  thus 
recommended  by  members  of  Congress ;  if  it  had  submitted  all  its 
appointments  to  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  ;  if  it  had  removed 
the  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Branch ;  if  it  had,  in  all 
things,  showed  itself  a  complying,  political,  party  machine,  instead 
of  an  independent  institution ;  —  if  it  had  done  this,  I  leave  all  men 
to  judge  whether  such  an  entire  change  of  opinion,  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality, its  utility,  and  its  good  efiects  on  the  currency,  would 
have  happened  between  March  and  December. 

From  die  moment  in  which  the  Bank  asserted  its  independence 
of  Treasury  control,  and  its  elevation  above  mere  party  purposes, 
down  to  tlie  end  of  its  charter,  and  down  even  to  the  present  day, 
it  has  been  the  subject,  to  which  the  selectest  phrases  of  party  de- 
nunciation have  been  plentifully  applied. 

But  Congress  manifested  no  disposition  to  establish  a  Treasury 
Bank.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  satisfied,  and  so  was  the  country, 
most  unquestbnably,  with  tlie  Bank  then  existing.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1832,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  continuing  the  charter  of 
the  Bank,  by  strong  majorities  in  both  Houses.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  think,  two  thirds  of  the  members  voted  for 
the  Bill.  The  President  gave  it  his  negative ;  and  as  there  were 
not  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  though  a  large  majority  were  for  it, 
the  Bill  failed  to  become  a  law. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  a  continuance  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  was  thus  refused.  It  had  the  Deposit  of  the  public  money, 
and  this  it  was  entitled  to  by  law,  for  the  few  years  which  yet  re- 
mained of  its  chartered  term.  But  this  it  was  determined  it  should 
not  enjoy.    At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1832-^,  a 
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grave  and  sober  doobt  was  exprewed  by  the  Secietaiy  of  the 
Treasury,  b  his  official  coauBunicatioD,  whether  the  public  moneys 
were  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  Bank!  I  confess,  Gentlemen, 
when  I  look  back  to  this  suggestion,  thus  officially  made,  so  serious 
in  its  import,  so  unjust,  if  not  well  founded,  and  so  greatly  injurious 
to  the  credit  of  the  Bank,  and  injurious,  indeed,  to  the  credit  of  the 
whole  country,  I  cannot  but  wonder  diat  any  man  of  intelligence 
and  character  should  have  been  willing  to  make  it.  I  read  in  it, 
however,  the  first  lines  of  another  chapter.  I. saw  an  attempt  was 
sow  to  be  made  to  remove  the  Deposits,  and  such  an  attempt  was 
made  that  very  session.  But  Congress  was  not  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accomplish  the  end  by  its  own  authority.  It  was  well 
ascertained  that  neither  House  would  consent  to  it.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  indeed,  at  the  heel  of  the  session,  decided 
against  the  proposition  by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  Legislative  authority  having  been  thus  invoked,  and  in- 
voked in  vain,  it  was  resolved  to  stretch  farther  the  long  arm  of 
'Executive  power,  and  by  that  arm  to  reach  and  strike  the  victim. 
It  so  happened  that  I  was  in  this  city  in  Mav,  1833,  and  here 
learned,  from  a  very  authentk^  source,  that  the  Deposits  would 
be  removed  by  the  President's  order ;  and  in  June,  as  afierwanis 
appeared,  that  order  was  given. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  Gentlemen,  that  thus  far  the  changes  in  our 
financial  and  fiscal  system  were  effected,  not  by  Congress,  but  by 
the  Elxecutive ;  not  by  law,  but  by  the  will  and  the  power  of  the 
President.  Congress  would  have  continued  the  charter  of  the 
Bank ;  but  the  President  negatived  the  Bill.  Congress  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Deposits  ou^t  not  to  be  removed;  but  the 
President  removed  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  public  moneys 
being  withdrawn  fiom  the  custody  which  the  law  bad  provided, 
by  Executive  power  alone,  that  same  power  selected  the  places 
for  their  future  keeping.  Particular  Banks,  existing  under  State 
charters,  were  chosen.  With  these,  especial  and  particular  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  the  public  moneys  were  deposited  in  their 
vaults.  Henceforward  these  selected  Banks  were  to  operate  on 
the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  Government ;  and  thus  the  original 
scheme,  promulgated  in  the  Annual  Message  of  December,  1829, 
was  substantially  carried  into  effect.  Here  were  Banks  chosen  by 
the  Treasury  ;  all  the  arrangements  made  mth  them,  made  by  the 
Treasury ;  a  set  of  duties  prescribed  to  be  performed  by  them  to 
the  Treasury ;  and  these  Banks  were  to  hold  the  whole  proceeds 
of  the  public  revenue.  In  all  this  Congress  had  neither  part  nor 
lot.  No  law  had  caused  the  removal  of  the  Deposits ;  no  law 
bad  authorized  the  selection  of  Deposit  State  Banks ;  no  law  had 
prescribed  the  terms,  on  which  the  revenues  should  be  placed  in 
such  Banks.  From  the  begMming  of  the  chapter  to  the  end,  it  was 
YOL.  in.  90 
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all  Executive  Edict.  And,  now,  Gentlemen,  I  ask  if  it  be  not 
most  remarkable,  that  in  a  country  professing  to  be  under  a  Gov- 
ernment of  laws,  such  great  and  important  changes  in  one  of  its 
most  essential  and  vital  interests,  should  be  brought  about  without 
any  change  of  law,  without  any  enactment  of  the  Legblature  what- 
ever ?  Is  such  a  power  trusted  to  the  Executive  of  any  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  Executive  is  separated,  by  clear  and  well-defined 
lines,  fit)m  the  Legislative  Department?  The  currency  of  the 
country  stands  on  the  same  general  ground  as  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  Both  are  intimately  connected,  and  both  are  subjects  of 
legal,  not  of  ESxecutive^  regulation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  in 
discussing  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  conferred  on  the 
President,  made  it  matter  of  commendation,  that  it  withdraws  this 
subject  altogether  from  his  grasp.  "  He  can  prescribe  no  rules," 
say  they,  "concerning  the  commerce  or  currency  of  the  country." 
And  so  we  have  been  all  taught  to  think,  under  all  former  adminis- 
trations. But  we  have  now  seen,  that  the  President,  and  the  Pres- 
ident alone,  does  prescribe  the  rule  concerning  the  currency.  He 
makes  it,  and  he  alters  it.  He  makes  one  rule  for  one  branch  of 
the  revenue,  and  another  rule  for  another.  He  makes  one  rule  for 
the  citizen  of  one  State,  and  another  for  the  citizen  of  another 
State.  This,  it  is  certain,  is  one  gart  of  the  Treasuiy  order  of 
July  last. 

But  at  last  Congress  interfered,  and  undertook  to  regulate  the 
Deposits  of  the  public  moneys.  It  passed  the  law  of  July,  1896, 
placing  the  subject  under  legal  control,  restrabing  the  power 
of  the  Executive,  subjecting  the  Banks  to  liabilities  and  duties,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  securing  them  against  Executive  favoritism  on  the 
other.  But  this  law  contained  another  important  provision ;  which 
was,  that  all  the  money  in  the  Treasury,  beyond  what  was  necessa- 
ry for  the  current  expenditures  of  the  Government,  should  be 
deposited  with  the  States.  This  measure  passed  both  Houses  by 
very  unusual  majorities,  yet  it  hardly  escaped  a  veto.  It  obtained 
only  a  cold  assent,  a  slow,  reluctant  and  hesitating  approval ;  and 
an  eariy  moment  was  seized  to  array  against  it  a  long  list  of  objec- 
tions. But  the  law  passed.  The  money  in  the  Treasury,  beyond 
the  sum  of  five  millions,  was  to  go  to  the  States ;  it  has  so  gone, 
and  the  Treasury  for  the  present  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a 
surplus.  But  now  observe  other  coincidences.  In  the  Annual 
Message  of  December,  1835,  the  President  quoted  the  fact  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  as  proof  of  high  national 
prosperity.  He  alluded  to  that  subject,  certainly  with  much  satis- 
faction, and  apparently  in  something  of  the  tone  of  exultatk>n. 
There  was  nothing  said  about  monopoly,  not  a  word  about  specula- 
tbn,  not  a  word  about  over-issues  of  paper,  to  pay  for  the  lands. 
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All  was  prosperous,  all  was  full  of  evidence  of  a  wise  administration 
of  Government,  all  was  joy  and  triumph. 

But  the  idea  of  a  deposit  or  distribution  of  the  surplus  money 
with  the  people,  suddenly  damped  this  effervescing  happiness. 
The  color  of  the  rose  was  gone,  and  every  thing  now  looked 
gloomy  and  black.  Now  no  more  felicitation  or*  congratulation, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  sales  of  the  Public  Lands ;  no  more  of 
this  most  decisive  proof  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness.  The 
Executive  muse  takes  up  a  melancholy  strain.  She  sings  of  mo- 
nopolies, of  speculation,  of  worthless  paper,  of  loss  both  of  land 
and  money,  of  the  multiplication  of  Banks,  and  the  danger  of  paper 
issues ;  and  the  end  of  the  canto,  the  catastrophe,  is  that  lands 
shall  no  longer  be  sold  but  for  gold  and  silver  alone.  The  object 
of  all  this  is  clear  enouo^h.  It  was  to  diminish  the  income  from  the 
public  lands.  But  no  desire  for  such  a  diminution  had  been  mani- 
fested, so  long  as  the  money  was  supposed  to  be  likely  to  remain 
in  the  Treasury.  But  a  growing  conviction  that  some  other  dispo- 
sition must  be  made  of  the  surplus,  awakened  attention  to  the 
means  of  preventing  that  surplus. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  session.  Gentlemen,  a  propositioa 
was  brought  forward  in  Congress  for  such  an  alteratfon  of  the  law, 
as  should  admit  payment  for  Public  Lands  to  be  made  in  nothing 
buf  gold  and  silver.  The  mover  voted  for  his  own  proposition ; 
but  i  do  not  recollect  that  any  other  member  concurred  in  the  vot^ 
Tlie  proposition  was  rejected  at  once  ;  but,  as  in  other  cases,  that 
which  Congress  refusea  to  do,  the  Executive  power  did.  Ten  days 
after  Congress  adjourned,  having  had  this  matter  before  it,  and  hav- 
ing refused  to  act  upon  it,  by  making  any  alteration  in  the  existing 
laws,  a  Treasury  onler  was  issued,  commanding  that  very  thing  to 
be  done,  which  Congress,  had  been  requested  to  do,  and  had  refused 
^o  do.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  rennoval  of  the  Deposits,  the 
Executive  power  acted,  in  this  case  also,  against  the  known,  well 
understood,  and  recently  expressed  will  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  People.  There  never  has  been  a  moment  when  the  Legislative 
will  would  have  sanctioned  the  object  of  that  order.  Probably 
never  a  moment  in  which  any  twenty  individual  members  of  Con- 
gress would  have  concurred  in  it.  The  act  was  done,  without  the 
assent  of  Congress,  and  against  the  well-known  opinion  of  Congress. 
That  act  altered  the  law  of  the  land,  or  purported  to  alter  it,  against 
the  well-known  will  of  the  law-making  power. 

For  one,  I  confess,  I  see  no  authority  whatever  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  in  any  law,  for  this  Treasury  order.  Those  who  have 
undertaken  to  maintain  it,  have  placed  it  on  grounds  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  The  reason  which  one 
gives,  another  rejects;  one  confutes  what  another  argues.  With 
one  it  is  the  joint  resolutwn  of  1816  which  gave  the  authority ; 
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with  another  it  is  the  law  of  1820;  with  a  third  it  is  the  general 
superiDtending  power  of  the  President ;  and  this  last  argument,  since 
it  resolves  itself  into  mere  power,  without  stopping  to  point  out  the 
sources  of  that  power,  is  not  only  the  shortest,  but  in  tnith  the  most 
just.  He  is  the  most  sensible,  as  well  as  the  most  candid  reasoner, 
in  my  opinion,  who  places  this  Treasury  order  on  the  ground  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  Executive,  and  stops  there.  I  regard  the  joint 
Kesolution  of  1816  as  mandatory ;  as  prescribing  a  legal  rule ;  as 
putting  this  subject,  in  which  all  have  so  deep  an  interest,  beyond 
the  caprice,  or  the  arbitrary  pleasure,  or  the  discreUon  of  the  Sec- 
letary  of  the  Treasury.  I  believe  there  is  not  the  slightest  legal 
authority,  either  in  that  officer,  or  in  the  President,  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion, and  to  say  that  paper  may  be  received  for  debts  at  the  Cus- 
tom House,  but  that  gold  and  silver  only  shall  be  received  at  the 
Land  Offices.    And  now  for  the  sequel. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  as  you  know.  Gen- 
tlemen, a  Resolution  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate,  for  an- 
nulling and  abrogating  this  order,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  a  gentleman  of 
much  intelligence,  of  sound  principles,  of  vigorous  and  energetic 
character,  whose  loss  from  the  service  of  the  country,  I  regard  as  a 
public  misfortune.  The  Whig  members  all  supported  ttiis  Res- 
olution, and  all  the  members,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  some 
five  or  six,  were  very  anxious,  in  some  way,  to  get  rid  of  the 
Treasury  order.  But  Mr.  Ewiug's  Resolution  was  too  direct.  It 
was  deemed  a  pointed  and  ungracious  attack  on  Executive  policy. 
Therefore  it  must  be  softened,  modified,  qualified,  made  to  sound  less 
harsh  to  the  ears  of  men  in  power,  and  to  assume  a  plausible,  polished, 
inoffensive  character.  It  was  accordingly  put  into  the  plastic  hands 
of  friends  of  the  Executive  to  be  moulded  and  fashioned,  so  that  it 
might  liave  the  effect  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  obnoxious  orderi 
and  yet  not  appear  to  question  Executive  infallibility.  All  this  did 
not  answer.  The  late  President  is  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with 
soft  words  ;  and  he  saw  in  the  measure,  even  as  it  passed  the  two 
Houses,  a  substantial  repeal  of  the  order.  He  is  a  man  of  boldness 
and  decision  ;  and  he  respects  boldness  and  decision  in  others.  If 
you  are  bis  friend,  he  expects  no  flinching ;  and  if  you  are  his  ad- 
vereaiy,  he  respects  you  none  the  less,  for  carrying  your  opposition 
to  the  full  limits  of  honorable  warfare.  Gentlemen,  I  most  sincerely 
regret  the  course  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  this  bill,  and  cer- 
tainly most  highly  disapprove  it.  But  I  do  not  suffer  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  attempted  to  disguise  and  garnish  it,  in  order  to  make 
it  acceptable,  and  of  still  finding  it  thrown  back  in  my  face.  All 
that  was  obtained  by  this  ingenious,  diplomatic,  and  over-courteous 
mode  of  enacting  a  law,  was  a  response  from  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General,  that  the  Bill  in  question  was  obscure,  ill-penned, 
and  not  easy  to  be  understood.    The  Bill  therefore  was  neither 
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approved,  nor  negatived.  If  it  had  been  appioredi  the  Treasmy 
order  would  have  been  annulled,  though  in  a  clumsy  and  objectioa* 
able  manner.  If  it  had  been  negatived,  and  returned  to  Congress, 
no  doubt  it  would  have  been  pa^ed  by  two  thirds  of  both  Houses, 
and  in  that  way  become  a  law,  and  abrogated  the  order.  But  it 
was  not  approved,  it  was  not  returned ;  it  was  retained.  It  had 
passed  the  Senate  in  season  ;  it  had  been  sent  to  the  House  in  season ; 
but  there  it  was  suffered  to  lie  so  long  without  be'ing  called  up,  that 
it  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  President,  when  it  finally 
passed  that  body  ;  since  he  is  not  obliged  to  return  Bills,  which  he 
does  not  approve,  if  not  presented  to  him  ten  days  before  the.  end 
of  the  Session.  The  Bill  was  lost,  therefore,  and  the  Treasury 
order  remains  in  force.  Here  again  the  Representatives  of  the 
People,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  majorities  almost  unpre- 
cedented, endeavored  to  abolish  this  obnoxious  order.  On  hardly 
any  subject,  indeed,  has  opinion  been  so  unanimous,  either  in  or 
out  of  Congress.     Yet  the  order  remuns. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  and  I  ask  all  men  who  have 
not  voluntarily  surrendered  all  power  and  all  right  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  whether,  from  1^2  to  the  present  moment,  the 
Executive  authority  has  not  effectually  superseded  the  power  of 
Congress,  thwarted  the  will  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People, 
and  even  of  the  People  themselves,  and  taken  the  whole  subject 
of  the  currency  into  its  own  grasp  ?  In  1632,  Congress  desired 
to  continue  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  a  majority  of  the 
People  desired  it  also ;  but  the  President  opposed  it,  and  bis  will 
prevailed.  In  1833,  Congress  refused  to  remove  the  Deposits ; 
the  President  resolved  upon  it,  liowever,  and  his  will  prevailed. 
Congress  has  never  been  willing  to  make  a  Bank,  founded  on  the 
money  and  credit  of  the  Government,  and  administered,  of  course, 
by  Executive  hands ;  but  this  was  the  President's  object,  and  he 
attained  it,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  Treasury  selection  of  De- 
posit Banks.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  his 
will  prevailed.  In  1836,  Congress  refused  to  confine  the  receipts 
for  public  lands  to  gold  and  silver ;  but  the  President  willed  it,  and 
bis  will  prevailed.  In  1837,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  more 
than  two  thirds,  passed  a  Bill  for  restoring  the  former  state  of  things 
by  annnlling  the  Treasury  order;  but  the  President  willed,  not- 
withstanding, that  the  order  should  remain  in  force,  and  his  will 
again  prevailed.  I  repeat  the  question,  therefore,  and  I  would  put 
it  earnestly  to  every  intelligent  man,  to  every  lover  of  our  Con- 
stitutional Laberty  —  are  we  under  the  dominion  of  the  Law  ?  or 
has  the  effectual  government  of  the  Country,  at  least  in  all  that 
regards  the  great  interest  of  the  currency,  been  in  a  single  hand  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done  with  the  narrative  of  evente  and  meas- 
I  have  done  with  the  history  of  these  successive  steps,  in 
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|he  progress  of  Esecutive  power,  towards  a  complete  cootrol  ov^ 
the  revenue  and  the  curreney. 

The  result  is  now  all  before  us.  These  pretended  refaima>  these 
extraordioaiy  exercbes  of  power  from  an  extraordinary  zeal  ibr  the 
{[ood  of  the  Pec^^,  --^  what  have  they  brought  us  to  ? 

In  1839,  the  currency  was  declared  to  he  nctther  $auaid  nor 
uniform ;  a  proposition,  in  my  judgment,  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  fact,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  country, 
Qf  equal  extent,  in  which  paper  formed  any  part  of  the  circulalion, 
that  possessed  a  currency  so  sound,  so  uniform,  so  convenient,  and 
so  perfect  in  all  respects,  as  the  currency  of  this  Country,  at  the 
9iomenl  of  the  delivery  of  that  message,  iq  18S9. 

But  how  is  it  now  ?  Where  has  the  improvement  biougbt  it  ? 
What  has  pefonn  done  ?  Wliat  has  the  great  cry  for  hard  money 
accomplished  ?  h  the  currenoy  uniform  now  ?  k  money  in  New 
Orleans  now  as  good,  or  neaily  so,  as  nsoney  in  New  York  }  Are 
exchanges  at  par,  or  only  at  the  same  low  rates  as  in  1829^  and 
other  years  ?  Every  one  here  knows  thai  ail  the  benefits  of  this 
experiment  are  but  injury  and  oppression  ;  all  tliis  reform,  but  ag- 
gravated c&tress. 

And  as  to  the  soundnets  of  the  currency,  bow  does  that  stand  ? 
Are  the  causes  of  atann  less  now  than  in  18$29?  Is  there  less 
Bapk  paper  in  circulation  ?  Is  there  less  fear  of  a  general  cataa- 
irophe  ?  Is  property  more  secure,  or  industry  more  certain  of  its 
reward  ?  We  all  know.  Gentlemen,  that  during  all  this  pretended 
warfare  against  all  Banks,  Banks  have  vastly  increased.  Millions 
upon  nuUions  of  Bank  paper  have  been  added  to  the  circula(k>A. 
Every  where,  and  no  where  so  much  as  where  the  present  adtninis* 
tration,  and  its  measures,  have  been  most  zealously  supported^ 
Banks  have  multiplied  under  Slate  authority,  since  the  decree  was 
made  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  should  be  suffered  to 
expire.  Look  at  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and 
other  States.  Do  we  not  see  that  Banking  capital  and  Baok  paper 
are  enormously  increasing  ?  The  opposition  to  Banks,  therefore, 
so  much  professed,  whether  it  be  real,  or  whether  it  be  but  pre- 
tended, has  not  restrained  either  their  number  or  iheir  issues  of 
paper.     Both  have  vastly  increased. 

And  now  a  word  or  two,  Gentlemen,  upon  this  hardnnoney 
scheme,  and  the  fancies,  and  the  delusions,  to  which  it  has  given 
birth.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  subject  of  delicacy,  and  one  which  it 
is  difficult  to  treat  with  sufficient  caution,  in  a  popular  and  oeca* 
sional  address  like  this.  I  profess  to  be  a  buHiomstj  in  the  usual 
and  accepted  sense  of  that  word.  I  am  for  a  solid  specie  basis  for 
our  circulation,  and  for  specie  as  a  part  of  the  circulat'ioo,  so  for  as 
it  may  be  practk^able  and  convenient.  I  am  for  giving-  no  value  to 
papei;,  merely  as  paper.    I  abhor  paper ;  that  is  to  say,  icredeemaUe 
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fkfety  peLfet  that  may  not  be  converted  into  gold  or  siWer  at  Aii 
will  of  the  holder.  But  while  t  hcAd  to  all  this,  I  believe,  also,  that 
an  exclusive  gold  atad  silver  circulation  is  an  utter  impossibilitj  in  the 
present  State  of  this  country,  and  of  the  world.  We  shall  none  of 
us  evar  see  it ;  and  it  is  credulity  and  folly,  in  my  opinion,  to  act 
under  any  such  hope  or  expectation.  The  States  will  make  Banks, 
and  these  will  issue  paper ;  and  the  longer  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  neglects  its  duty  in  regard  to  measures  for  regula* 
ting  the  currency,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  Bank  paper, 
over^reading  the  country.  Of  this  I  entertain  not  a  particle  of 
doubt. 

While  I  thus  hold  to  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessitv  of 
gqld  and  silver,  as  the  foundation  of  our  circulation,  I  yet  think 
nothing  more  absurd  and  preposterous,  than  unnatural  and  strained 
effiirts  to  import  specie.  There  is  but  so  much  specie  in  theworid, 
and  its  amount  Cannot  be  greatly  or  suddenly  increased.  Indeed 
ibete  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  its  amount  has  recently  dimin** 
isbed,  by  the  quantity  used  in  manufactures,  and  by  the  diminished 
products  of  the  mines.  The  existitig  amount  of  specie,  however, 
must  support  the  paper  circulations,  and  the  s^rstems  of  currency, 
iK>t  of  the  United  States  cmly,  but  of  other  natKxis  also.  One  of 
its  great  uses  is  to  pasd  from  country  to  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
Settling  occasi(Mial  balances  in  commercial  transactions.  It  always 
finds  its  waj,  naturally  and  easily,  to  places  where  it  is  needed  m 
these  usesi  But  to  take  extnlordinary  pains  to  bring  it,  where  the 
course  of  trade  does  not  bring  it,  where  the  state  of  debt  and  credit 
does  not  require  it  to  be^  and  then  to  endeavor,  bj  unnecessary  and 
iojtirious  regulatk>n^,  Tteasuty  orders^  accumulations  at  the  Mint, 
and  other  contrivances,  there  to  retain  it,  is  a  course  of  policy,  bor- 
dering, as  it  appears  to  me,  on  politk^al  insanity.  It  is  boasted  that 
we  have  sevebty-five  or  eighty  millions  of  specie  now  in  the  coun- 
try. But  ^hat  more  senseless,  what  more  absurd  than  this  boast, 
if  there  is  k  balance  against  us  abroad,  of  which  payment  is  desired, 
fitooner  than  ieraittances  of  our  own  products  are  likely  to  make  that 
payment?  What  more  miserable  than  to  boast  of  having  that, 
which  is  not  ours,  -^  which  belongs  to  others,  and  which  the  conve* 
meace  of  others,  and  our  own  convenience  also,  requires  that  they 
Should  pdssesd  ?  If  Boston  were  in  debt  to  New  York,  would  it  be 
wise  in  Boston,  instead  of  paying  its  debt,  to  contrive  all  possible 
ndaoe  of  obtaining  specie  irom  the  New  York  Banks,  and  hoarding 
it  at  home  ?  And  yet  this,  as  I  think,  would  be  precisely  as  sensi- 
Uef  as  the  course,  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at 
yseient  pursues.  We  have,  without  all  doubt,  a  great  amount  of 
specie  ID  the  country,  but  it  does  not  answer  its  accustomed  end,  k 
I  not  fidform  its  propef  dutf .    It  nrnther  goes  abroad  to  settle 
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balances  against  us,  and  thereby  quiet  those  who  have  demands 
upon  us  ;  nor  is  it  so  disposed  of  at  home,  as  to  sustain  the  circula- 
tion, to  Uie  extent  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  r^uire. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  in  the  western  Banks,  in  the  Land  Offices,  on 
the  roads  through  tlie  Wilderness,  on  the  passages  over  the  Lakes, 
from  the  Land  Offices  to  the  Deposit  Banks,  and  from  the  Depos- 
it Banks  back  to  the  Land  Offices*  Another  portion  is  in  the 
hands  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  specie ;  of  men  in  the  West,  who 
sell  Land  Office  money  to  the  new  settlers  for  a  high  premium. 
Another  portion,  again,  is  kept  in  private  hands,  to  be  used  when 
circumstances  shall  tempt  to  the  purchase  of  lands.  And,  Gende- 
men,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  so  loud  has  been  the  cry  about  hard 
money,  and  so  sweeping  the  denunciation  of  all  paper,  that  private 
holding,  or  hoarding,  prevails  to  some  extent,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  These  eighty  millions  of  specie,  therefore,  really  do 
us  little  good.  We  are  weaker  in  our  circulation,  I  have  no  doubt, 
our  credit  is  feebler,  money  is  scarcer  with  us,  at  this  moment,  than 
if  twentv  millk>ns  of  thb  specie  were  shipped  to  Europe,  and  gen- 
eral confidence  thereby  restored. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  say,  that  some  degree  of  pressure  might 
not  have  come  upon  us,  if  the  Treasuiy  order  had  not  issued.  I 
will  not  say,  that  there  has  not  been  over*trading,  and  over-produc- 
tion, and  a  too  great  expansion  of  Bank  circulation.  This  may  all 
be  so,  and  the  last-mentioned  evil,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  was  likely 
to  happen,  when  the  United  States  discontinued  their  own  Bank. 
But  what  I  do  sa^  is,  that  acting  upon  the  state  of  things  as  it  actu- 
ally existed,  and  is  now  actually  existing,  the  Treasury  order  has 
been,  and  now  is,  productive  of  great  distress.  It  acts  upon  a  state 
of  things,  which  gives  extraordinary  force  to  its  stroke,  and  extraor* 
dinary  point  to  its  sting.  It  arrests  specie,  when  the  free  use  and 
circulation  of  specie  are  most  important ;  it  cripples  the  Banks,  at 
a  moment  when  the  Banks,  more  than  ever,  neeid  all  their  means. 
It  makes  the  merchant  unable  to  remit,  when  remittance  is  necessa- 
ry for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the  general  adjustment  of  commercial 
balances.  I  am  not  now  discussing  the  general  question,  whether 
prices  must  not  come  down,  and  adjust  themselves,  anew,  to  the 
amount  of  bullion,  existing,  in  Europe  and  America.  I  am  dealing 
only  with  the  measures  of  our  own  Government,  on  the  subject  of 
the  currency,  and  I  insist  that  these  measures  have  been  most 
unfortunate,  and  most  ruinous  on  the  ordinary  means  of  our  circula- 
tion, at  home,  and  on  our  ability  of  remittance  abroad. 

Their  effects,  too,  by  deranging  and  misplacing  the  specie,  which 
is  in  the  country,  are  most  disastrous  on  domestic  exchanges.  Let 
him  who  has  lent  an  ear  to  all  these  promises  of  a  more  uniform 
earrency,  see  how  he  can  now  sell  his  draft  on  New  Orleans,  or 
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Mobile.  L«t  the  northern  manufactorers  and  mechanics,  those  who 
have  sdd  tiie  products  of  tlieir  labor  to  the  South,  and  heretofore 
redized  the  pnces,  with  little  loss  of  exchange,  let  tliem  try  present 
facilities.  Let  thetn  see  what  reform  of  the  currency  has  done  ibr 
tbem.  Let  them  in^ire  whether,  in  this  respect,  their  condition  is 
better  or  worse  than  Jt  was  five  or  six  years  ago. 

GendemeDt  I  hold  this  disturbance  of  the  measure  of  value,  and 
the  means  of  payment  and  exchange,  this  derangement,  and,  if  I  may 
s0  say,  this  violation  of  the  currency,  to  be  one  of  the  most  unpar- 
donable of  pofitical  faults.  He  who  tampers  with  the  currency,  robs 
labor  of  its  bread.  He  panders,  indeed,  to  greedy  capital,  which  is 
keen-sighted,  and  nuy  dbift  for  itself;  but  he  beggars  labor,  which 
b  honest,  unsuspecting,  and  too  busy  with  the  present  to  calculate 
for  tlie  future.  The  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  lives,  moves, 
and  has  its  being  in  established  credit  and  a  steady  medium  of  pay- 
ment. AH  sudden  changes  destroy  it.  Honest  industry  never 
comes  in  far  any  part  of  the  spoils  in  that  scramble,  which  takes 
jriace,  when  the  cunency  of  a  country  is  disordered.  Did  wild 
schemes  and  projects  ever  benefit  the  industrious  ?  Did  irredeem- 
able Bank  paper  ever  enrich  the  laborloos  ?  Did  violent  fluctua- 
tions ever  oo  good  to  him,  who  depends  on  his  daily  labor  for  his 
daity  bread  ?  Certainly  never.  All  these  things  may  gratify  greed- 
iness for  sudden  gain,  or  the  rashness  of  daring  speculation ;  but 
they  can  bring  nothing  but  injury  and  distress  to  the  homes  of  patient 
iDdustry  and  honest  labor.  Who  are  they  that  profit  by  the  present 
state  of  things  ?  They  are  net  the  many,  but  tne  few.  They  are 
speculitfors,  brokers,  dealers  in  money,  and  lenders  of  money  at 
exorbitant  interest.  Small  capitalists  aire  crushed,  and  their  means,. 
being  dispersed,  as  usual,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  this 
miserable  poHcy  having  destroyed  exchanges,  they  have  no  longer 
either  money  or  credit.  And  all  classes  of  labor  partake,  and  must 
partake,  in  the  same  calamity.  And  what  consolation  for  all  this  is 
It,  that  the  public  lands  are  paid  for  in  specie  ?  That  whatever 
embarrassment  and  distress  pervade  the  country,  the  western  wilder-^ 
aess  is  thickly  sprinkled  over  with  eagles  and  dollars  ?  That  .gold 
goes  weekly  from  Milwauckie  and  Chicago  to  Detroit,  and  back 
agaia  from  Detroit  to  Milwauckie  and  Chicago,  and  performs  similar 
feats  of  egress  and  regress,  in  many  other  instances,  icf  the  Western 
States?  It  is  rema&able  enough,  that  with  all  this  sacrifice  of 
fsnenl  convenience,  with  all  this  sky-rending  ekonor  for  govern- 
ment payments  in  specie,  Government,  after  all,  never  ^ets  a  dollar. 
Sa  &r  as  I  know,  the  United  States  h»ve  UoC  now*  ft  smgle  specie 
dollar  in  the  world.  If  they  have,  where  i^  ih  ?  The  gold  and  sU- 
im  coDectod  at  the  Land  Offices  is  sent  to  the  Deposit  Banks ;  it 
is  there  pbced  to  the  eredit:  of  tbe  Goveibtoent,  aad  thereby 
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becomes  the  property  of  the  Bank.  The  whole  revenue  of  the 
Government,  therefore,  after  all,  consists  in  mere  Bank  credits ;  that 
very  sort  of  security,  whkh  the  friends  of  the  administration  have 
so  much  denounced. 

Remember,  Gentleroon,  in  the  midst  of  this  deafening  din  against 
all  Banks,  that  if  it  shall  create  such  a  panic,  or  such  alarm,  as 
shall  shut  up  the  Banks,  it  will  shut  up  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  also. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  not  willingly  be  a  prophet  of  ill.  I  most 
devoutly  wish  to  see  a  better  state  of  things ;  and  I  believe  the 
repeal  of  the  Treasury  order  would  tend,  vei^  much,  to  bring  about 
that  better  state  of  things.  And  I  am  of  opmion,  Gentlemen,  that 
the  order  will  be  repealed.  I  think  it  must  be  repealed.  I  think 
the  East,  West,  North,  and  South  will  demand  its  repeal.  But, 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  I  should  be  disappointed 
in  this -expectation,  I  see  no  immediate  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the 
community.  I  greatly  fear,  even,  that  the  worst  is  not  yet.  I  look 
for  severer  distresses  ;  for  extreme  difficulties  in  exchange ;  for  (ar 
greater  inconveniences  in  remittance,  and  for  a  sudden  fall  in  pnces. 
Our  condition  is  one,  which  is  not  to  be  tampered  with,  abd  the 
repeal  of  the  Treasury  order,  being  something  which  Government 
can  do,  and  whbh  will  do  good,  the  public  voice  is  right  in  demand* 
ing  that  repeal.  It  is  true,  if  repealed  now,  the  relief  will  come 
late.  Nevertheless  its  repeal  or  abrogation  is  a  thing  to  be  insisted 
on,  and  pursued,  till  it  shall  be  accomplished.  This  Executive 
control  over  the  currencv,  this  power  of  discriminating,  by  Treasury 
order,  between  one  man's  debt  and  another  man's  debt,  is  a  thing 
aot  to  be  endured  in  a  free  country ;  and  it  should  be  the  constant, 
persisting  demand  of  all  true  Whigs,  —  <'  Rescind  the  illegal  Treas- 
ary  order,  restore  the  rule  of  the  law,  place  all  branches  of  the 
Revenue  on  the  same  grounds,  make  men's  rights  equal,  and  leave 
the  Government  of  the  Country,  where  the  Constitution  leaves  it, 
ki  the  hands  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People  in  Congress." 
This  point  should  never  be  surrendered  or  compromised.  '  What- 
ever is  established,  let  it  be  equal,  and  let  it  be  legal.  Let  men 
know,  to-day,  what  money  may  be  required  of  them  to-morrow* 
Let  the  rule  be  open  and  publk^,  on  the  pages  of  the  Statute  Book, 
not  a  secret,  in  the  Executive  breast. 

Gentlemen,  m  the  session  which  has  now  just  closed,  I  have  done 
my  utmost  to  effect  a  direct  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Treasury 
Older. 

I  have  voted  for  a  Bill,  anticipating  the  payment  of  the  French 
and  Neapolitan  Indemnities,  by  an  advance  from  the  Treasury. 

I  have  voted  with  great  satisfaction  for  the  restoratkui  of  duties 
on  goods  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagration  in  this  City. 
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I  have  voted  for  a  deposit,  with  the  States,  of  the  surplus  which 
may  be  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  All  these  meas- 
ures have  failed  ;  and  it  is  for  you,  and  for  our  fellow-citizens 
throughout  the  country,  to  decide  whether  the  public  interest  would, 
or  would  not,  have  been  promoted  by  their  success. 

But  I  find.  Gentlemen,  tliat  I  am  committing  an  unpardonable 
trespass  on  your  indulgent  patience.  I  will  pursue  these  remaiks 
no  nirther.  And  yet  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  take  leave  of  you 
without  reminding  you,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect,  of 
the  important  part  assigned  to  you  in  the  political  concerns  of  your 
country,  and  of  the  great  influence  of  your  opinions,  your  example, 
and  your  efibrts,  upon  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Whigs  of  New  York  !  Patriotic  Citizens  of  this  great  metropolis  ! 
Lovers  of  Constitutional  Laberty,  bound  by  interest  and  by  affec- 
tion to  the  Institutions  of  your  Country,  Americans  in  heart  and  in 
principle !  —  You  are  ready,  I  am  sure,  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  you  by  your  situation,  and  demanded  of  you  by  your 
country,  i  ou  have  a  central  position  ;  your  City  is  the  point  from 
which  intelligence  emanates,  and  spreads  in  all  directions,  over  the 
whole  land.  Every  hour  carries  reports  of  your  sentiments  and 
opinions  to  the  verge  of  the  Union.  You  cannot  escape  the  respon- 
sibility, which  circumstances  have  thrown  upon  you.  You  must 
live  and  act,  on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  theatre,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil,  to  your  Country.  You  cannot  shrink  away  from  vour  pub- 
lic duties ;  you  cannot  obscure  yourselves,  nor  bury  your  talent.  In 
the  common  welfare,  in  the  common  prosperity,  in  the  common 

f  lory  of  Americans,  you  haVe  a  stake,  of  value  not  to  be  calculated. 
Tou  have  an  bterest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Government,  which  no 
man  can  estimate.  You  act  for  yourselves,  and  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come  after  you ;  and  those  who,  ages  hence,  shall  bear 
your  names,  and  partake  your  blood,  will  feel,  in  their  political  and 
social  conditk>n,  the  consequences  of  the  manner  in  which  you  dis- 
charge your  political  duties. 

Having  fulfilled  then,  on  your  part  and  on  mine,  though  feebly 
and  imperfecdy  on  mine,  the  offices  of  kindness  and  mutual  regard, 
required  by  this  occasion,  shall  we  not  use  it  to  a  higher  and  nobler 
purpose  ?  Shall  we  not,  by  this  fiiendly  meeting,  refresh  our  patri- 
otism,  rekindle  our  love  of  Constitutional  Liberty,  and  strengthen 
our  resolutions  of  public  duty  ?  Shall  we  not,  m  all  honesty  and 
sincerity,  with  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  Country,  as  Ameri- 
cans, looking  back  to  the  renown  of  our  ancestors,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  interests  of  our  posterity,  here,  to-night,  pledge  our 
mutual  fiiith,  to  hold  on,  to  the  last,  to  our  professed  pnnciples,  to 
tbe  doctrines  of  true  liberty,  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Coun- 
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trjr,  let  who  will  piov^e  tme,  or  wbci  will  prove  recreant?  Whigs 
Of  New  York  !  I  meet  you  in  advance,  and  give  yoa  my  piedgei 
for  my  own  perfi>nnanee  of  these  duties,  without  qualificattoQ  and 
vkbout  leserve^  Whether  in  public  life  or  in  private  life,  'm  the 
Capitol  or  at  home,  I  mean  never  to  desert  tbein.  I  mean  never 
to  KNTget  that  I  have  ^  country,  to  which  I  am  bound  by  a  thouAmd 
ties ;  and  the  stone  which  b  to  lie  on  the  ground  that  shall  cov«r 
me,  i^udt  not  bear  the  name  of  a  son  ungrateful  to  his  native  hoKL 
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DEUVEBED  MAY  17,  im,  AT  THE  DINNER  GIVEN  BT  THE 
CITIZENS  OF  WHEEUNG,  VIBQINIA. 

The.  following  Toaat  having  heen  pieiented, 

OuH  Distinguished  Guest.  —  Hib  manly  and  untiring,  though 
eeflsflil  efforts  to  sustain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Lawi, 
against  the  enoroachments  of  ^ecutive  power,  and  to  avert  the  catastroplM 
toAt  now  impends  over  the  counUy,  have  given  him  a  new  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  added  a  new  lustre  to  that  fiune  which 
was  already  iroperishably  identified  with  the  history  of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Wbbstbr  rose  and  responded,  in  substance,  as  follows;— 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Citicbns  :  —  I  cannot  be  indifier- 
ent  to  the  manifestatioDS  of  regard  with  which  I  have  been  greeted 
by  you,  nor  can  I  sufier  any  show  of  delicacy  to  prevent  me  from 
expressing  my  thanks  for  your  kindness. 

I  travel,  Gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  country,  and  of 
seeing  what  constitutes  the  important  part  of  every  country,  the 
people.  I  find  every  where  much  to  excite,  and  much  to  gratify 
admiration ;  and  the  pleasure  I  experience  is  only  diminbhed  by 
remembering  the  unparalleled  state  of  dbtress  which  I  have  left  be- 
hind me,  and  the  apprehensions,  rather  than  the  feeUng,  of  severe 
evils,  which  I  find  to  exist  wherever  I  go. 

I  cannot  enable  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it  to  comprehend 
the  full  extent  of  the  suffering  in  the  eastern  cities*  It  was  painful^ 
indeed,  to  behold  it.  So  many  bankruptcies  among  great  and 
small  dealers,  so  much  property  sacrificed,  so  many  industrious  men 
altogether  broken  up  in  their  business,  so  many  families  reduced 
fiom  competence  to  want,  so  many  hopes  crushed,  so  manv  happy 
prospects  forever  clouded,  and  such  fearful  looking  for  still  greater 
calamities,  —  all  form  such  a  mass  of  evil  as  I  had  never  expected  to 
see,  except  as  the  result  of  war,  a  pestilence,  or  some  other  external 
ealamity. 

I  have  no  wish,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  ncnr  should  I  have, 
indeed,  if  the  state  of  things  was  different — to  obtrude  the  expres- 
son  of  my  political  sentiments  on  such  of  mv  fellow-citizens  as  I 
may  happen  to  meet ;  ncnr,  on  the  other  hand,  have  I  any  motive 
for  concealing  them,  or  suppressing  their  expression,  whenever 
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otbers  desire  that  I  should  make  them  known.  Indeed,  on  the 
great  topics  that  now  engage  public  attention,  I  hope  I  may  flatter 
myself  that  my  opinions  are  already  known. 

Recent  evils  have  not  at  all  surprised  me,  except  that  they  have 
come  sooner  and  faster  than  I  had  antidpated.  But,  though  not 
surprised,  I  am  afflicted  —  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  in  this 
early  fulfilment  of  my  own  predictions.  Much  injury  is  done, 
whioh  the  wisedt  future  counsels  can  nevel*  repair,  and  much  more 
that  can  never  h4  mnedied  but  by  such  oouniels  arid  Imt  the  lapse 
of  time.  From  1832  to  the  present  moment,  I  have  foreseen  this 
result.  I  may  safely  say  I  have  foreseen  it,  because  I  have  pre- 
sented and  proclaimed  its  approach  in  every  important  discussion 
and  debate  m  the  public  body  of  which  I  am  a  member.  In  1832, 
I  happened  to  meet  with  a  citizen  of  Wheeling,  now  present^  who 
tUt  day  reminded  me  of  what  I  then  anticipated,  as  the  result  of 
the  measures  which  the  administration  appeared  to  be  forming  in 
mgard  to  thd  currency.  In  the  summer  of  the  nett  year,  1833, 1 
was  here,  and  suggested  to  friends  what  I  knew  to  be  resolved  upon 
by  the  EiLecutive,  viz.  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  wbioh  was 
announced  two  months  afterwards.  That  was  the  avowed  and 
deflated  oomfncDGemeDt  of  the  <'  experiment/'  You  knon^,  GeHtle- 
Onm^  the  oUoquy  tlien  and  since  Oast  upon  tboto  of  tis  who  opposed 
this  *' experiment."  You  know  that  we  have  been  called  Bank 
agents,  Bank  advocates,  Bank  hirelings.  You  know  that  it  has 
been  a  thousand  times  said  that  the  experiment  worked  admirably, 
ihlBt  nothing  could  do  better,  that  it  .was  the  hiefaest  possible  evi* 
ddnoa  of  the  political  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  its  contrivers :  and 
none  opposed  it  or  doubted  its  efficiency  but  the  wicked  or  tbt 
stnpid#  Well,  (}entlemen»  here  is  the  end,  if  this  w  the  end  of  this 
■ocnfaie  **  experiment."  Its  singular  wisdom  has  come  to  this*-"-  ilA 
fine  workmgs  have  wrought  out  an  almost  general  badk^ptcy. 

Its  bfty  promises,  its  grandeur,  its  flashes,  that  threw  other  mdn's 
sawe  and  understandbg  baok  into  the  shade,  where  are  they  now  ) 
Here  is  the  ^  fine  of  &ie8  and  the  recovery  of  recoveries."  lis 
panics,  its  aeoflii,  iu  jeers,  its  jests,  its  gibes  at  all  former  experi* 
§QC^*^iu  6ry  of  ^  a  new  policy,"  whk^b  was  so  much  to  delighl 
and  aatooish  niankiiid,<^to  this  conclusion  has  it  come,  at  last: 

"  Bat  jesttfrdaj,  it  stooJ  against  the  world ; 
Nov^  lleir  it  toere,  afkd  hahe  so  poor  to  do  it  itfttence.'* 

It  b  with  no  feelings  of  boasting  or  triumph,  it  is  with  no  dis^ 
aWon  to  ttPfogate  superior  wisdom  or  discemmeni,  but  it  is  with 
nioriifteatton,  whb  bumiliacioa,  with  ona&eted  grief  and  affiotion^ 
iiat  I  oomen^plate  the  eonditkNH  of  diiBoohy  and  distress  to  whiofa 
MfrddUdUy,  *>  vigorous^  so  great,  do  enterprisinff,  and  so  rich  m 
iMttMUll  wealthy  has  bean  bto^gb  by  the  pdicy  m  her  govennent 
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We  foam  to-day  that  most  of  the  eastern  banks  ha?*  stopped 
payment  — deposit  imoks  as  well  as  others.  The  expenanent  has 
exploded.  That  bubble,  which  so  many  of  us  have  aH  along  re* 
tarded  as  the  ofipring  of  oooceit,  presumption,  and  political  quack* 
eiy,  has  buist.  A  general  suspensbn  of  payment  must  be  the 
lesuh ;  a  result  which  has  come  eyen  sooner  than  was  predicted. 
Where  is  now  that  better  currency  that  was  promised  ?  Where  is 
that  specie  circulation  ?  Where  are  those  rivers  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  were  to  611  the  treasury  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the 

Biekets  of  the  people  ?  Has  the  government  a  sii^le  hwrd  doUar  ? 
as  the  treasury  any  thing  in  the  world  but  eredic  and  deposits  m 
hanks  that  have  already  suspended  payment  ?  How  are  poUie 
creditors  now  to  be  paid  in  specie  ?  How  are  the  deposits,  wbwk 
the  law  requires  to  be  made  with  the  States  on  the  first  of  Jiily,  now 
to  be  made  ?  We  must  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  take  a  new 
start.  Every  step  in  our  financial  banking  system,  since  1832,  has 
been  a  false  step;  it  has  been  a  step  whjch  has  conducted  us  far* 
ther  and  farther  from  the  path  of  safety. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  National  Bank,  tfie  illegal  removal  of 
the  deposits,  the  accumiilaiion  of  the  public  revenue  in  banks, 
setocted  by  the  Executive,  and  for  a  long  time  subject  to  no  legal 
regulation  or  restraint,  and  finally  the  unauthorized  and  illegal 
Treasury  order,  have  brought  us  where  we  are.  The  destruction  of 
the  National  Bank  was  the  signal  for  the  creation  of  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  new  State  banks,  some  of  them  with  more  aispR>* 
portionate,  and  even  more  nominal  capital  fhan  the  National  B^nk 
liad  possessed.  These  banks,  lying  under  no  restraint  from  the 
general  government,  or  any  of  its  institutions,  issued  paper  corre- 
sponding to  their  own  sense  of  their  immediate  interests  and  hopes 
of  gain ;  the  deposit  with  the  State  banks  of  the  whole  puUie 
revenue,  then  accumulated  to  a  vast  amount,  and  making  this 
deposit  without  any  legal  restraint  or  control  whatever,  increased 
both  the  power  and  disposition  of  these  banks  for  extensive  issues. 
In  that,  the  government  seems  to  have  administered  every  possible 

{provocation  to  the  banks  to  induce  them  to  extend  their  circulation, 
t  uniformly,  zealously,  and  successfully  opposed  the  land  bill  —  a 
most  useful  measure,  by  which  accumulation  in  the  treasury  would 
have  been  prevented ;  and,  as  if  it  desired  and  sought  this  accumo* 
btion,  it  finally  resisted,  with  all  its  power,  the  deposit  among  the 
States.  It  is  advanced  as  a  reason  for  the  present  overthrow,  that 
Ml  extraordinary  spirit  of  speculation  has  gone  abroad,  and  has  been 
manifested,  particular^  and  strongly  in  the  endeavor  to  purchase 
the  puUb;  lands ;  hut  has  not  every  act  of  the  government  directly 
encouraged  this  spirit?  It  accumulated  revenue  which  it  did  not 
need',  all  of  which  it  lefir  in  the  deposit  banks.  The  banks  had 
BBcmey  to  lend^  and  there  wece  enough  who  were  ready  to  borrow, 
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for  the  puq>ose  of  purchasiog  the  public  lands  at  government  prices. 
The  public  trvasurt  was  thus  made  the  great  and  sm- 

CIEIIT  MEANS  Or  ETFECTINO  THOSE  PURCHASES  WHICH  HATE  SINCE 
BEEN  SO  MUCH  DENOUNCED  AS  EXTRAVAGANT  SPECULATION  AND 
EXTENSIVE  MONOPOCT.  ThESE  PURCHASERS  BORROWED  THE 
PUBLIC  MONET  ;  THET  USED  THE  PUBLIC  MONET  TO  BUT  THE  PUBLIC 
PROPERTT  ;   THET  SPECULATED  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE    PUBLIC 

MONET ;  —  and  while  all  this  was  going  on,  and  every  man  saw  it, 
the  admimstraiion  resittedy  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  every  attempt 

to  WITHDRAW  THIS  MONET  FROM  THE  BANKS  AND  FROM  THE  HANDS 
OF  THOSE  SPECULATORS,  AND  DISTRIBUTE  IT   AMONG  THE   PEOPLE 

TO  WHOM  rr  BELONGED.  If  there  has  been  overtrading,  the  gov- 
ernment has  encouraged  it ;  if  there  have  been  rash  speculations  in 
the  public  lands,  the  GOVERNMENT  HAS  FURNISHED 
THE  MEANS  OUT  OF  THE  TREASURY.  These  unpre- 
cedehted  sales  of  the  public  domain  were  boasted  of  as  proofs  of  a 
happy  state  of  things,  and^of  a  wise  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, down  to  the  moment  when  Congress,  in  opposition  to  execu- 
tive wishes,  passed  the  distribution  law,  thus  withdrawing  the 
surplus  revenue  from  the  deposit  banks.  The  success  of  that 
measure  compelled  a  change  in  the  executive  policy,  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  was  no  longer 
desirable.  This  is  the  most  favorable  motive  to  which  I  can  ascribe 
the  treasury  order  of  July.  It  is  now  said  that  that  order  was 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  strict  execution  of  the  law 
which  forbids  the  allowance  of  credits  upon  purchases  of  the  public 
lands;  but  there  was  no  such  credit  allowed  before — not  an  hour 
was  given  beyond  the  time  of  sale.  In  this  respect,  the  order  pro- 
duces no  difference  whatever.  Its  only  effect  is  to  require  an 
immediate  payment  in  specie,  whereas,  before,  an  immediate  pay- 
ment in  the  bills  of  specie-paying  banks  was  demanded.  There  is 
no  more  credit  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  and  the  govern- 
ment gets  just  as  much  specie  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  for  no 
sooner  is  the  specie,  which  the  purchaser  is  compelled  to  procure, 
often  at  great  charge,  paid  to  the  receiver,  than  it  is  sent  to  the 
deposit  banks,  and  the  government  has  credit  for  it  on  the  books 
of  the  bank ;  but  the  specie  itself  is  again  sold  by  the  bank,  or  dis- 
posed of,  as  it  sees  fit.  It  is  evident  that  the  government  gets 
nothing  by  all  this,  though  the  purchasers  of  small  tracts  are  put  to 
great  trouble  and  expense.  No  one  gains  any  thing  but  the  banks 
and  the  brokers.  It  is,  moreover,  most  true  that  the  art  of  man 
could  not  have  devised  a  plan  more  effectually  to  give  the  lai^  pur- 
chasers or  speculators  a  decided  preference  and  advantage  over 
small  purchasers,  who  purchased  for'  actual  settlement,  than  the 
treasury  order  of  July,  1836.  The  stoppage  of  the  banks,  however, 
has  now  placed  the  actual  settler  in  a  still  more  unfortunate  situation. 
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How  b  he  to  obtain  money  to  pay  ibr  bis  qvarter  section  ?  He 
must  travel  three  or  four  times  as  many  miles  for  ic  as  he  has  dollars 
to  pay,  ev^i  if  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  it  at  the  end  of  that 
journey. 

I  will  not  say  that  other  causes,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  not 
bad  an  agency  in  bringing  about  the  present  derangement.  I  know 
that  credits  have  been  used  beyond  all  forn^r  example ;  that  it  is 
probable  the  spirit  of  trade  has  been  too  highly  excited ;  that  the 
pursuit  of  business  oiay  have  been  pressed  too  fast  and  too  far.  All 
this  I  am  ready  to  admit.  But  instead  of  doing  any  thing  to  abate 
this  tendency,  our  government  has  been  the  prime  instrument  of 
Ibstering  and  encouraging  it.  It  has  parted  voluntarily,  and  by 
advice,  with  all  control  over  the  actual  currency  of  the  country. 
It  has  given  a  free  and  full  scope  to  the  spirit  of  banking ;  it  has 
aided  the  spirit  of  speculation  with  the  public  treasures ;  and  it  has 
done  all  this,  in  the  midst  of  loud*sounding  promises  of  an  exclusive 
specie  medium,  and  a  professed  detestation  of  all  banking  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  present  state  of  affiiirs  is 
owing,  not  to  the  acts  of  government,  but  to  other  causes,  over 
which  government  could  exercise  no  control.  Much  of  it  it  owing 
to  the  course  of  the  national  government ;  and  what  is  not  so,  to 
causes,  the  operation  of  which,  government  was  bound,  in  duty,  to 
use  all  its  legal  powers  to  control. 

Is  there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  community,'at  this  moment, 
who  believes  that,  if  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  contin- 
tied,  if  the  deposits  had  not  been  removed,  if  the  specie  circular  had 
not  been  issued,  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  country  would  have  been 
in  as  bad  a  state  as  they  now  are  ?  When  certain  conseijuences 
are  repeatedly  depicted  and  (bretold  from  particular  causes,  when 
the  manner  in  which  these  consequences  wilt  be  produced  is  pre- 
cisely pointed  out,  beforehand,  and  when  the  consequences  come 
in  the  manner  foretold,  who  will  stand  up  and  declare,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  cause  and  the 
coNSC<iUENC£,  and  that  all  these  effects  are  attributable  to  some 
other  causes,  nobody  knows  what  ? 

No  doubt  but  we  shall  hear  every  cause  but  the  true  ones 
assigned  for  the  present  distrc^ss.  It  will  be  laid  to  the  opposition 
in  and  out  of  Congress;  it  will  be  laid  to  the  Bank  ;  it  will  be  laid  to 
the  mercliants ;  it  will  be  laid  to  the  manufacturers ;  it  will  be  laid  to 
the  tariff;  it  will  be  laid  to  the  North  Star,  or  to  the  malign  influ- 
ence of  the  last  comet,  whose  tail  swept  near  or  across  the  orbit  of 
our  earth,  before  we  sliall  be  allowed  to  ascribe  it  to  its  just,  main 
causes,  a  tampering  taith  the  aarency  and  an  attempt  to  stretch 
Ececutive  power  over  a  subject  not  constitutionally  within  its 
reach, 

VOL.  m.  22  o 
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We  have  heard,  Gentlemen,  of  the  suspension  of  some  of  the 
eastern  banks  only ;  but  I  fear  the  same  course  must  be  adopted  by 
all  the  banks  throughout  the  country.  Tlie  United  States  Bank, 
now  a  mere  State  institution,  with  no  public  deposits,  no  aid  from 
government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  long  an  object  of  bitter  persecu- 
tion by  it,  was,  at  our  last  advices,  still  firm.  But  can  we  expect 
of  that  bank  to  make  sacrifices  to  continue  specie  payment  ?  If  it 
continue  to  do  so,  now  the  deposit  banks  have  stopped,  the  gov- 
ernment will  draw  from  it  its  last  dollar,  if  it  can  do  so,  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  pretence  of  making  its  own  payments  in  specre.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  this  institution  find  it  prudent  and  proper  to  hold  out ;  • 
but  as  it  owes  no  more  duty  to  the  government  than  any  other 
bank,  and,  of  couree,  much  less  than  the  deposit  banks,  1  cannot 
see  any  ground  for  demanding  from  it  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  favor 
the  government,  which  those  holding  the  public  money,  and  owing 
duly  to  the  government,  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  make.  Nor 
do  I  see  how  the  New  England  banks  can  stand  alone  in  the  gen- 
eral crush.  I  believe  those  in  Massachusetts  are  very  sound,  and 
entireFy  solvent ;  I  have  every  confidence  in  their  abflity  to  pay ; 
and  I  shall  rejoice  if,  amidst  the  present  wreck,  we  find  them  able 
to  withstand  the  storm;  but  at  the  same  time  I  confess  I  shall  not 
be  disappointed,  if  they,  seeing  no  public  object  to  be  attained,  pro- 
portioned to  the  private  loss,  and  individual  sacrifice  and  ruin, 
which  must  result  from  the  means  necessary  to  enable  them  to  hold 
out,  should  not  be  distinguished  from  their  southern  and  western 
neighbors. 

1  believe.  Gentlemen,  the  "experiment"  must  go  through.  I 
believe  every  part  and  portion  of  our  country  will  have  a  satisfactory 
taste  of  the  "  better  currency."  I  believe  we  shall  be  blest  again 
with  the  currency  of  1812,  when  money  was  the  only  tmcurrent 
species  of  property.  We  have,  amidst  all  the  distress  that  surrounds 
us,  men  in  and  out  of  power,  who  condemn  a  national  bank  in  every 
form,  maintain  the  efficacy  and  efficiency  of  State  banks  for  domes- 
tic exchange,  and  amidst  all  the  sufferings  and  terrors  of  the  "  ex- 
periment," cry  out,  that  they  are  establishing  "a  better  citrrenct.*' 
The  "  experimenV^  —  the  experiment  upon  what  ?  The  experiment 
of  one  man  upon  the  happiness,  the  well-being,  and,  I  may  almost 
say,  upon  the  lives  of  twelve  millions  of  human  beings — an  "ex- 
periment" that  found  us  in  health,  that  found  us  with  the  best 
currency  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  same  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis,  equalling  silver  or  gold  in  any  part 
of  our  Union,  and  possessing  the  unlimit^  confidence  of  the  Eun> 
pean  powers  and  people,  and  leaves  us  crashed,  ruined,  withoat 
means  at  home,  and  without  credit  abroad. 

*  The  mail  of  that  dajr  bnmgfat  advice  of  ita  aaaponaion. 
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'  experimeot*'  appears  likely  to  get  into  no  enviable 
notoriety.  It  may  probably  be  held,  in  future,  to  signify  any  thing 
which  is  too  excruciating  to  be  borne,  like  a  pang  of  the  rheumatism 
or  an  extraordioary  twinge  of  the  gout«  Indeed,  from  the  ex  peri* 
ence  we  now  have,  we  may  judge  that  the  bad  eminence  of  the 
Inquisition  may  be  superseded  by  it,  and  if  one  shall  be  hereafter 
stretched  upon  .the  rack,  or  broken  on  the  wheel,  it  may  be  said, 
while  all  his  bones  aire  cracking,  all  his  muscles  snapfung,  all  his 
veins  are  pouring,  that  he  is  only  passing  into  a  better  state  through 
the  delightful  process  of  an  '*  erperunetil." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  naturally  ask.  Where  is  this  to  end,  and  what 
IS  TO  BE  THE  REMEDT?  Thcsc  are  questions  of  momentous  impor- 
tance ;  but  probably  the  proper  moment  has  not  come  for  considering 
this.  We  are  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind.  Every  man's 
thoughts  are  turned  to  his  own  immediate  preservation.  When  the 
blast  is  over,  and  we  have  breathing-time,  the  country  must  take 
this  subject,  this  all-imporlant  subject  of  relief  for  the  present  and 
security  for  the  future,  into  its  most  serious  consideration.  It  will 
imdoubtedly  first  engage  the  atteatioa  and  wisdom  of  Congress.  It 
will  call  on  public  men,  intrusted  with  public  a&irs,  to  lay  aside 
party  and  private  preferences  and  prejudices,  and  unite  in  the  great 
woric  of  redeeming  the  country  from  this  state  of  disaster  and  dis- 
grace. All  that  I  mean,  at  present,  to  say.  Gentlemen,  is,  that  the 
gDveraiBent  of  the  United  States  stands  chargeable,  in  my  opinion, 
iKrith  a  gross  dereliction  from  duty,  in  leaving  the  currency  of  the 
country  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  others,  without  seeking  to  exercise 
over  it  any  control  whatever.  The  means  of  exercismg  this  ccoitrol 
rest  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  but  the  duty  I  hold  to  be  impera- 
tive. It  is  a  power  that  cannot  be  yielded  to  others  with  safety  to 
itself  or  to  them.  It  might  as  well  give  up  the  power  of  making 
peace  or  war  to  the  States,  and  leave  the  twenty-six  independent 
sovereignties  to  select  their  own  foes,  raise  their  own  troops,  and 
conclude  their  own  terms  of  peace.  It  might  as  well  leave  the 
States  to  impose  their  own  duties,  regulate  their  own  terms  and 
treaties  of  commerce,  as  to  give  up  control  over  the  currency  in 
which  all  are  interested. 

The  present  government  has  been  in  operation  forty-eight  years. 
During  forty  of  these  forty-eight  years  we  have  had  a  national  insti- 
tution performing  the  duties  of  a  fiscal  agent  to  the  government,  and 
exercising  a  most  useful  control  over  the  domestic  exchanges  and 
over  the  cunency  of  the  country.  The  first  institution  was  char- 
tered on  the  ground  that  such  an  institution  was  neces$ary  to  the 
safe  and  economical  administration  of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
the  collection  and  disbursements  of  its  revenue.  The  experience 
of  the  new  government  had  clearly  proved  its  necessity. 

At  that  time,  however,  there  were  those  who  doubted  the  power 
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of  Congress^  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitation,  to  incorporate 
a  bank ;  but  a  majority  of  both  houses  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
Presideat  Washington  sanctbned  the  measure,  and  among  those 
who  doubted,  those  of  most  weight  and  consideration  in  the  countryy 
and  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  yielded  to 
the  opinion  of  Congress  and  the  country,  and  considered  it  a  settled 
i]uestion.  Among  those  who  first  doubted  of  the  power  of  the  goy- 
emment  was  one  whose  name  should  never  be  mentioned  without 
respect  and  veneration,  dne  for  whom  I  can  say  I  feel  as  high  a 
veneration  as  one  man  can  or  ought  to  fee)  for  anotlier,  one  who 
was  intimately  associated  with  all  the  features  of  the  Constitution — 
Mr.  Madison ;  yet,  when  Congress  had  decided  on  the  measure,  by 
large  majorities ;  when  the  President  had  approved  it ;  when  the 
judicial  tribunals  had  sanctioned  it ;  when  public  opinion  had  delib- 
erately and  decidedly  confirmed  it,  — he  looked  on  the  subject  as 
definitely  and  finally  settled.  The  reasoners  of  our  day  think 
otherwise.  No  decision,  no  public  sanction,  no  judgment  of  the 
tribunals,  is  allowed  to  weigh  against  their  respect  for  their  own 
opinions.  They  rush  to  the  arguifnent  as  to  that  of  a  new  question, 
despising  all  lights  but  that  of  their  own  unclouded  sagacity,  and 
careless  of  the  venerable  living  and  of  the  mighty  dead.  They 
poise  this  important  questicm  upon  some  small  points  of  their  own 
slender  logic,  and  decide  it  on  the  strength  of  tneir  own  unintel^i"' 
ble  metaphysics.  It  never  enters  into  bH  their  thoughts  that  this  is 
a  question  to  be  judged  of  on  broad,  comprehensive,  and  practical 
|rounds ;  still  less  does  it  occur  to  thiero  that  an  exporition  of  the 
Constitution,  contemporaneous  with  its  earliest  existence,  acted  on  for 
neariy  half  a  century,  in  which  the  origmal  framers  and  government 
officers  of  the  highest  note  concurred,  ought  to  have  any  weight  in 
their  decision,  or  inspire  them  with  the  lc»st  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
and  soundness  of  their  own  opinions.  They  soar  so  high  in  the 
regions  of  self-respect  as  to  be  fiir  beyond  the  reach  of  all  such  con- 
siderations. 

For  sound  views  upon  the  subject  of  a  National  Bank,  I  would 
commend  you,  Gentlemen,  to  the  messages  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  to 
his  letter  on  the  subject.  They  are  the  views  of  a  tnily  g^raat  roan 
and  a  statesman. 

As  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  its  origin  ki  necessity, 
so  had  the  secmid ;  and,  although  there  was  something  of  roisfop- 
lune,  and  certainly  sotnething  of  mbmanagement  in  its  early  career, 
no  candkt  and  intelligent  man  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  or  denr 
its  usefulness,  or  that  it  fully  accomplished  the  ob^t  for  which  il 
was  created.  Exchanges,  during  all  the  later  yean  of  its  existence, 
were  easily  effected,  and  a  currency  the  most  uniform  of  any  n  the 
world  existed  throughout  the  country.  The  opponents  of  these 
institutions  dki  not  deny  that  general  prosperity  and  n  bappy  state 
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of  things  existed  at  the  time  they  were  in  operation,  but  contended 
that  equal  prosperity  would  exist  without  them,  while  specie  would 
take  the  place  of  their  issues  as  a  circulating  medium.  How  have 
their  words  been  veriGed?  Both  in  the  case  of  the  first  bank  and 
that  of  the  last,  a  general  sumension  of  tpede  payments  has  hap* 
pened  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  they  were  suffered  to  expire^ 
and  a  universal  confusion  and  distrust  prevailed.  The  first  bank 
expired  io  1811,  and  all  the  State  banks»  south  of  New  England, 
stopped  payment  in  1812;  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  expiring  in 
March,  1836,  and  in  May,  1837,  a  like  distrust,  and  a  like  suspen- 
sion of  the  State  banks,  takes  place. 

The  same  results,  we  may  readily  suppose,  are  attributable  to 
the  same  causes,  and  we  must  look  to  the  experience  and  wisdom 
of  the  people  and  of  Congress  to  apply  the  requisite  remedy.  I 
will  not  say  the  only  remedy  is  a  National  Bank ;  but  I  will  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  sure  remedy  ibr  the  evils  that  now 
prey  upon  us,  is  the  assumptkin,  by  the  delegates  of  the  people  in 
the  national  government,  of  some  lawful  control  over  the  finances 
of  the  nation,  and  a  power  of  regulating  its  currency. 

Grentlemen,  allow  me  again  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind* 
ne9S  you  have  shown  me  this  day,  and  in  conclusion  to  assure  yoa, 
that,  though  a  representative  in  the  federal  government  of  but  a 
small  section,  when  compared  with  the  vast  territoiy  that  acknowl- 
edges allegiance  to  that  government,  I  shall  never  iorget  that  I  am 
acting  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  whole  countiy,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
capable,  will  pledge  myself  impardklly  to  use  every  exertion  for 
that  country's  welfare. 


SPEECH 


DELIVERED   AT  MADISON,   INDIANA,   JUNE    1,   1897. 

[From  the  IfadiMn  Eapnblican  Basnor,  Juno  7.] 

Danikl  Webster  rmted  our  town  on  Thursday  last  Notice  had  been 
given  the  day  previous  of  the  probable  time  of  his  anival.  At  the  hour  des- 
ignated, crowds  of  citizens  from  the  town  and  country  thronged  the  quay.  A 
gun  from  the  Ben  Franklin,  as  she  swept  gracefully  round  the  point,  gave  notice 
of  his  approach,  and  was  answered  by  a  gun  from  the  shore.  Gun  followed 
gun  in  quick  succession,  from  boat  and  shore,  and  the  last  of  the  old  national 
salute  was  echoing  among  hill  and  glen,  as  the  Franklin  reached  the  whatf. 
Mr.  Webster  was  immediately  waited  on  by  the  committee  appointed  to  reoeite 
him,  and,  attended  by  them,  a  committee  of  invitation  from  Cincinnati,  and  sev- 
eral gentlemen  from  Louisville,  he  landed  amidst  the  cheers  and  acclamations 
of  the  assembled  multitude.  He  was  seated  in  an  elegant  barouche,  8upp<»ted 
by  Governor  Hendricks  and  John  King,  Esq.,  and,  with  the  different  committees, 
and  a  large  procession  of  citizens  in  barouches,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  formed 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Payne,  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, marshals  of  the  day,  proceeded  to  the  place  appointed  for  his  reception, 
an  arbor  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  market-house,  fronting  the  large  area 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  Main  and  Main  Gross  Streets  and  the  public  square ; 
and  tastefully  decorated  with  shrubbery,  evergreens,  and  wreatlis  of  flowers.  In 
the  back-ground  appeared  portraits  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  several  other  appropriate  badges  and  emblems,  while 
in  front  a  flag  floated  proudly  on  the  breeze,  bearing  for  its  motto  the  ever-mem- 
orable sentiment  with  which  he  concluded  his  immortal  speech  in  defence  of 
the  Constitution,  "  Liberty  and  Ui«io!v,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepa- 
rable." When  the  procession  arrived,  Mr.  W.  ascended  the  stand  in  the  arboTi 
supported  by  Governor  Hendricks  and  the  committee  of  arrangements,  when 
he  was  appropriately  and  eloquently  addressed  by  J.  G.  Marshall,  Esq.  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens,  to  which  he  responded  in  a  speech  of  an  hour's  length. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LouisviixB,  Mat  30,  1837. 

Hon.  Daniel  Wkbster:  Sir — Ifour  fellow-citizens  of  the  town  of 
Madison,  Indiana,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  obligations  which 
they  and  all  the  true  lovers  of  constitutional  libertyi  and  friends  to  oar 
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bapp¥  and  glcurious  Union,  owe  you  for  the  many  prominent  services  ren« 
dered  by  you  to  their  beloved,  though  now  much  agitated  and  injured  coun- 
try, having  appointed  the  undersigned  a  committee,  through  whom  to  tender 
you  their  salutations  and  the  hospitalities  of  their  town,  desire  us  earnestly 
to  request  you  to  partake  of  a  Dublic  dinner,  or  such  other  expression  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  they  hold  you,  as  may  be  most  acceptable,  at  such 
time  as  you  may  designate. 

Entertaining  the  hope,  that  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  comply  with 
this  request  of  our  constituents  and  ourselves,  we  beg  leave,  with  senti- 
ments of  the  most  profound  respect  and  regard,  to  subscribe  ourselves, 

Your  fellow-citizens, 

W.  LYLE, 

W.  J.  M'CLURE, 

WM.  F.  COLLUM,  K    ^„„.^., 

A.  W.  PITCHER,    ^  Cwnwwttee. 

JAS.  E.  LEWIS, 

D.  K  M'CLURE, 


LoinsTiixK,  May  30,  1837. 

GcNTLEMEif :  I  feel  much  honored  by  the  communication  which  I  have 
received  from  you,  expressing  the  friendly  sentiments  of  my  fellow-citizens 
of  Madison,  and  desiring  that  I  should  pay  them  a  visit 

Although  so  kind  an  invitation,  meeting  mo  at  so  great  a  distance,  was 
altogether  unlooked  for,  I  had  yet  determined  not  to  pass  so  interesting  a 
point  on  the  Ohio  without  making  some  short  stay  at  it  I  shall  leave  this 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  will  stop  at  Madfeon,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  to  see  any  of  its  citizens  who  may  desire  to  meet  me.  I  must  pray 
to  be  excused  irom  a  formal  public  dinner,  as  well  from  a  regard  to  the 
time  which  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  pass  with  you,  as  from  a  general  wish, 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  to  avoid  every  thing  like  ceremony  or  show  in 
my  intercourse  with  my  fellow-citizens.  You  truly  observe,  gentlemen, 
that  the  country  at  the'  present  moment  is  a^tated.  I  think,  too,  that  you 
are  right  in  saying  it  is  injured ;  that  is,  I  thmk  public  measures,  of  a  very 
injurious  character  and  tendency,  have  been  unfortunately  adopted.  But 
our  case  is  not  one  that  leads  us  to  much  despondency.  The  country — the 
happy  and  glorious  country  in  which  you  and  I  live — is  great,  free,  and 
full  of  resources ;  and,  in  the  main,  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  spirit  per- 
vades the  community.  These  will  bring  all  Uiings  right  Whatsoever  has 
been  injudiciously  or  rashly  done,  may  be  correctea  by  wiser  counsels. 
Nothing  can,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  depress  the  great  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  if  wisdom  and  honest  good  sense  shall  prevail 
m  their  public  measures.  Our  present  point  of  suffering  is  the  currency.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  an  interest  with  the  preservation  of  which  Congress  is 
charged — solemnly  and  deeply  charged.  A  uniform  currency  was  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  the  Union.  If  we  fail  to  maintain  it,  we  so  far  fail 
of  what  was  intended  by  the  national  Constitution.  Let  us  strive  to  avert 
this  reproach  from  that  government  and  that  Union,  which  make  us,  in  so 
many  respects,  ons  pbople  !  Be  assured  that,  to  the  attainment  of  this  end^ 
every  power  and  faculty  of  my  mind  shall  be  directed ;  and  may  Providence 
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80  prosper  os,  that  do  one  shall  be  able  to  sav,  that  in  any  thingf,  this  fiad' 
OU8  Union  of  the  States  has  come  short  of  ftUfiUing  either  its  own  duUes  or 
the  just  expectations  of  the  people. 

With  sentiments  of  true  regard,  gentiemen,  I  am  joor  much  obliged 

fiiend  and  fellow-citizen,  • 

DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

To  W.  Ltle, 

W.  J.  ATClure, 

Wm.  p.  Collcm»       I    ^ .■^„ 

A.  W.  Pitcher,       >  Vonumue^ 
James  E.  Lewis, 
DirTiD  L.  ATClure, 


MIL  MARSHALL^  ADDRESa 

Sir — The  people  now  aseembled  around  you,  through  me,  the  humble 
organ  of  their  selection,  do  most  sincerely  and  cordially  welcome  you  to 
Madison.  In  extending  to  you  the  most  liberal  hospitality,  they  do  no  more, 
however,  than  they  would  be  inclined  to  do  towards  the  humblest  citizen 
of  our  common  country.  But  this  public  and  formal  manifestation  of  the 
feeling  of  regurd  which  they  entertain  for  you,  is  intended  to  do  more  than 
inform  yoo  of  the  simple  fact  that  here  you  can  find  food  and  shelter,  and 
partake  with  them  of  the  pleasures  of  the  social  circle.  If  this  were  all,  it 
might  be  communicated  in  a  manner  more  acceptablo,bj^  extending  to  you  the 
band  of  friendship,  and  kindly  pointing  you  to  the  family  board ;  but  by  this 
public  parade,  this  assembling  of  the  people  around  you,  it  is  intended  to  ^ve 
you  that  consolation,  (most  grateful  and  cheering  to  every  true  American 
neart,)  Uui  People^a  approbation  of  your  acta  as  a  public  servant  This  is 
done,  not  with  that  abject  feeling  which  characterizes  the  homage  of  sub- 
jecta,  but  with  that  nobler  feelmg  which  prompta  freemen  to  nonor  and 
esteem  those  who  have  been  their  country's  benefactors.  Prompted  by 
such  feeling,  the  patriota  of  the  Revolution  deli (|rh ted  to  honor  the  Father 
of  our  courStf.  He  led  his  armies  to  victory,  and  thus  wrested  the  liberties 
of  Ills  countrymen  from  the  grasp  of  a  Xyrant ;  —  and  may  we  not  from  like 
impulses  manifest  gratitude  towards  those  who,  bv  the  power  of  their  intel- 
lecta,  have  effectuuly  rebuked  erroneous  principles  which  were  evidently 
undermining  and  endangering  the  very  existence  of  our  beloved  Union? 
Yes,  sir,  our  country  has  now  nothing  to  fear  from  external  violence.  It  is 
a  dangrer  which  the  whole  countiy  can  see  on  ita  first  approach,  and  every 
arm  will  be  nerved  at  once  to  repel  it — it  can  be  met  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  millions  would  now,  as  in  days  that  arc  past,  be  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  countiy.  But,  sir,  in  those  who  artfully  excite 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  by  presenting  to  them  the 
most  plausible  pretexta  (for  their  own  selfish  purposes^  lead  them  thought- 
lessly to  abandon  the  sacred  principles  upon  whicn  our  government  is 
founded,  and  to  reject  the  measures  which  can  alone  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  in  such  we  meet  an  enemy  against  whom  the  most  daring 
bravery  of  the  soldier  is  totally  unavailing. 

The  injury  which  is  inflicted  is  not  at  first  felt — time  is  required  to 
develop  it — and  when  developed,  the  closest  investigation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  trace  it  to  ita  cause ;  this  the  people  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish. 
This  enemy  to  the  country  can  only  be  discerned  by  the  keen  eye  of  the 
Statesman,  and  met  and  conauered  by  the  power  of  his  intellect  And  he 
«who  is  successful  in  thus  defending  his  countiy,  may  well  be  held  in  grate- 
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lU  remembiSDee  hf  Ub  fellow-citizeiia    It  te  for  such  reMoni,  ar,  Ihttv* 

have  presented  jou  these  testimonials  of  our  approbation.  Thooffh  person- 
ally a  stranger  to  us,  your  public  character,  your  masterly  efTorts  in  defence 
of  the  Constitution,  the  services  you  have  rendered  the  West,  and  the  prin- 
eiples  and  measures  which  you  have  so  ably  advocated,  are  known  and 
approved,  and  I  hope  will  ever  be  remembered  by  us.  And  although  some 
of  your  efforts  have  proved  for  the  time  unsuccessful,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tiiey 
would  now  have  a  different  effect  When  the  old  and  established  roeas- 
nres  of  any  government  have  been  abandoned  for  new  ones  —  simply  as  an 
ixperiment — and  when  that  experiment,  if  it  does  not  prodneey  is,  to  say 
the  least,  immediately  followed  by  ruin  and  distress  in  every  part  of  tfae 
country  —  mav  we  not  hope  that  men  will  at  least  calmly  and  diqwssioo- 
ately  hear  and  weigh  the  reascms  why  a  different  policy  should  be  adopted  ? 
But  if  the  people's  representatives  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  error  into 
which  they  have  been  led,  it  is  high  time  the  people  themselves  shaM 
•rise  from  their  slumbers —  a  dark  cloud  hanffs  over  the  land,  so  thick,  so 
dark,  a  ray  of  hope  can  hardly  penetrate  it  But  shall  the  peoide  gird  on 
their  armor  and  march  to  batue  ?  No,  sir — it  is  a  battle  whicn  they  must 
flght  through  the  ballot-box ;  and  perhaps  they  do  not  know  against  what  to 
wect  their  effort ;  they  are  almost  in  a  state  of  despondency,  ready  to  coin 
dude  that  they  are  driven  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  a  kind  of  irresistibl« 
destiny.  The  cause  of  the  evil  can  be  discovered  only  bv  iavestigatioB  ; 
and  to  their  public  men  they  must  look  for  information  and  for  wisdom  to 
direct  them.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  our  object  to  relate  to  you  our  grievanceS| 
or  recount  the  past  services  which  you  have  rendered  your  country — we 
wish  to  cheer  jnou  on  to  increased  efforts  in  umng  the  measoies  yoo  hare 
keretofbce  so  zealously  and  ably  advocated.  May  your  success  be  equal  to 
your  efforts — and  may  happiness  and  prosperity  attend  you  through  life. 

Mr.  Wkbstxr  replied  as  follows:^ 

If,  fellow-citisens,  I  can  make  myself  beard  by  tbb  nuroeiois 
assembly,  speaking,  as  I  do,  m  the  open  air,  I  will  return  to  yoa 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kindness  you  hare  shown  roe.  I  come 
among  you  a  stranger.  On  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  placed  my 
Ibot,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  great  and  growing  State  of  Indiana. 
Although  I  have  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  several  Western  gentlemen,  members  of  Congress,  among 
whom  IS  your  estinrable  townsman  near  me,  (Governor  Hendricks,) 
I  bave  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  forming  an 
acquaintance  for  myself  with  my  fellow-citizens  of  this  section  of 
the  Union.  I  travel  for  this  purpose.  I  confess  that  I  regard  with 
astonishment  the  evidences  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  refine- 
ment eveiy  where  exhibited  around  me,  when  I  think  of  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  spot  where  I  stand  was  a  howFrng 
wilderness.  Since  I  entered  public  life,  this  State  was  unknown  as 
a  political  government — all  toe  country  west  of  the  Alleglbanies, 
and  north*west  of  the  Ohio,  constitutecf  but  one  territory,  entitled 
to  a  single  delegate  in  the  coundls  of  the  nation,  having  the  right 
to  speak,  but  not  to  vote.  Since  then,  the  States  of  Ohi6,  Indiana, 
fBiDois,  Michigan,  and  the  long  strip  of  country  known  as  the  Ter^ 
ritory  of  Wisconsin,  liave  been  carved  out  of  it.  Indiana,  which 
▼OL.  m.  23 
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numbers  but  twenty  years  since  the  commencement  of  her  political 

existence,  contains  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand  —  equal  to 
the  population  of  Massachusetts,  a  State  of  two  hundred  years  duxae 
tion.  In  age  she  is  an  infant ;  in  strength  and  resouix^es  a  giant. 
Her  appearance  indicates  the  full  vigor  of  maturity,  while,  judging 
by  the  measure  of  her  years,  she  is  yet  in  the  cradle. 

Although  I  reside  in  a  part  of  the  country  most  remote  from  you 
—  although  I  have  seen  you  spring  into  existence  and  advance 
with  rapid  strides  in  the  march  of  prosperity  and  power,  until  your 
population  has  equalled  that  of  my  own  State,  which  you  far  sur- 
pass in  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate ;  yet  these  things 
have  excited  in  me  no  feelings  of  dislike,  or  jealousy,  or  envy.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  witnessol  them  with  pnde  and  pleasure,  when 
I  saw  in  them  the  growth  of  a  member  of  our  common  country ; 
and  with  feelings  warmer  than  pride,  when  I  recollect  that  there 
are  those  among  you  who  are  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh  —  who  inherit  my  name  and  share  my  blood.  When  they 
came  to  me  for  my  advice,  before  leaving  their  hearths  and  homes, 
I  did  not  oppose  their  desires  or  suggest  difficulties  in  their  paths. 
I  told  them,  <'Go  and  join  your  destinies  with  those  of  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  the  West — share  their  hardships  and  partake  their  for- 
tunes— go,  and  God  speed  you;  only  carry  with  you  your  own 
good  principles,  and  whether  the  sun  rises  on  you,  or  sets  on  you, 
let  it  warm  American  hearts  in  your  bosoms.'' 

Though,  as  I  observed,  I  live  in  a  part  of  the  country  most 
repote  from  you,  fellow-citizens,  I  have  been  no  inattentive  ob- 
server of  your  history  and  progress.  I  have  heard  the  reports 
made  in  your  Legislature,  ana  the  acts  passed  in  pursuance  thereof. 
I  have  traced  on  the  map  of  your  State  the  routes  marked  out  for 
extensive  turnpikes,  railroads,  and  canals.  I  have  read  with  pleas- 
ure the  acts  providing  for  their  establishment  and  completion.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  oflTer  you  my  advice — it  would  perhaps  be  pre- 
sumptuous ;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  as  far  as  I  have 
examined  them,  they  are  conceived  in  wisdom,  and  evince  great 
political  skill  and  foresight.  You  have  commenced  at  the  right 
point.  To  open  the  means  of  communication,  by  which  man  may, 
when  he  wishes,  see  the  face  of  his  friend,  should  be  the  first  work 
of  every  government.  We  may  theorize  and  speculate  about  it 
as  we  please  —  we  may  understand  all  the  metaphysics  of  politics ; 
but  if  men  are  confined  to  the  narrow  spot  they  inhabit,  because 
they  have  not  the  means  of  travelling  when  they  please,  they  must 
go  back  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  Scx^ial  intercourse  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  good  government.  The  nation  that  provides  no  means  for 
its  improvement,  has  not  taken  the  first  step  in  civilizatbn.  Go  on, 
then,  as  you  have  begun  —  prosecute  your  works  with  energy  and 
perseverance  —  be  not  daunted  by  imaginary  difficulties  —  be  not 
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deterred  by  exaggerated  calculations  of  their  cost  —  go  on,  open 
your  wilderness  to  the  stin  —  turn  up  the  soil  —  and  in  the  wide- 
spread and  highly-cultivated  fields,  the  smiling  Tillages,  and  the 
busy  towns  that  will  spring  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  desert,  you 
i^nll  reap  a  rich  reward  for  your  investment  and  industry. 

Another  of  the  paramount  objects  of  government,  to  which  I 
rejoice  to  see  that  you  have  turned  your  attention,  is  education.  I 
speak  not  of  college  education,  nor  of  academy  education,  though 
they  are  of  great  importance  ;  I*speak  of  free  school  education  — 
common  school  education. 

Among  the  planets  in  the  sky  of  New  England — the  burning 
lights,  which  throw  intelligence  and  happiness  on  her  people — the 
first  and  most  brilliant  is  her  system  of  common  schools.  I  con- 
gratulate' myself  that  my  first  speech  on  entering  public  life  was  in 
their  behalf.  Education,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  good  govern- 
ment, should  be  universally  difilised.  Open  the  doors  of  the  school- 
house  to  all  the  children  in  the  land.  Let  no  ma|i  have  the  excuse 
of  poverty  for  not  educating  his  own  offipring.  Place  the  means 
of  education  within  his  reach,  and  if  they  remain  in  ignorance,  be 
it  his  own  reproach.  If  one  object  of  the  expenditure  of  your  rev- 
enue be  protection  against  crime,  you  could  not  devise  a  better  or 
cheaper  means  of  obtaining  it.  Other  nations  spend  their  money 
in  providing  means  for  its  detection  and  punishment,  but  it  is  for 
the  principles  of  our  government  to  provide  for  its  never  occurring. 
The  one  acts  by  coercion,  the  other  by  prevention.  On  the  diflu- 
sicm  of  education  among  the  people  rests  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions.  I  apprehend  no  danger  to  our 
country  from  a  foreign  foe.  The  prospect  of  a  war  with  any  pow- 
erful nation  is  too  remote  to  be  a  matter  of  calculation.  Besides, 
there  is  no  nation  on  earth  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  our  over- 
throw. Our  destruction,  should  it  come  at  all,  will  be  from  another 
quarter.  From  the  inattention  of  the  people  to  the  concerns  of 
their  government  —  from  their  carelessness  and  negligence  —  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  apprehend  some  danger.  I  fear  that  the^ 
may  place  too  implicit  a  confidence  in  their  public  servants,  and  fail 
properly  to  scrutinize  their  conduct, — that  in  this  way  they  may 
be  made  the  dupes  of  designing  men,  and  become  the  instruments 
of  their  own  undoing.  Make  them  intelligent,  and  they  will  be 
vigilant  —  give  them  the  means  of  detecting  the  wrong,  and  they 
will  apply  the  remedy. 

The  gendeman  who  has  just  addressed  me  in  such. flattering  but 
unmerited  terms,  has  been  pleased  to  make  kind  mention  of  my 
attention  to  the  Constitution,  and  my  humble  eSorta  in  its  support. 
I  claim  no  merit  on  that  account.  It  results  from  my  sense  of  its 
surpassing  excellences,  which  must  strike  every  man  who  atten- 
tird  J  and  impartially  examines  it.     I  regard  it  as  the  work  of  the 
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purest  patriots  and  wisest  statesmeo  that  ever  existed,  aided  b3r  the 
smiles  of  a  benignant  Providence  —  for  when  we  regard  it  as  a 
system  of  government  growing  out  of  the  discordant  opinions  and 
conflicting  interests  of  thirteen  independent  States,  K  almost  appears 
a  divine  interposition  in  our  beiialf.  I  have  always,  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  moderate  abilities  I  possess,  striven  to  prevent  its 
infraction  in  the  slightest  particular.  I  believed  if  that  bond  of 
tinion  were  broken,  we  would  never  again  be  a  united  people* 
Where,  among  all  the  political  tinkers,  the  constitution-makers  and 
the  constitution-menders  of  the  day,  could  we  find  a  man  to  make 
us  another  ?  Who  would  even  venture  to  propose  a  re-unbn  ? 
Where  would  be  the  starting  point,  and  what  the  plan  ?  I  do  not 
expect  miracles  to  follow  each  other.  None  could  be  proposed 
that  would  be  adopted;  the  hand  that  destroys  the  Constitution 
rends  our  Union  asunder  forever. 

My  fiiend  has  been  pleased  to  remember,  in  his  address,  my 
humble  support  of  the  Constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  our  great  internal  rivers,  and  to  construct  roads 
through  the  different  States.  It  is  well  known  that  my  opinions 
on  this  subject  are  stronger  than  most  men's.  Believing  that  the 
object  of  the  Union  was  to  secure  the  general  safety  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  that  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  point 
out  the  means  of  accomplishing  these  ends,  [  have  always  been  in 
fiivor  of  such  measures  as  I  deemed  for  the  general  benefit,  under 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself. 
I  supported  them  with  my  voice,  and  my  vote,  not  because  they 
•were  for  the  benefit  of  the  West,  but  because  they  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country.  That  they  are  local  in  their  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  in  their  construction,  is  an  objection  that  has  been 
and  will  be  urged  against  every  measure  of  the  kind.  In  a  country 
so  widdy  extended  as  ours,  so  diversified  in  its  interests  and  in  thie 
character  of  its  people,  it  is  impossible  that  the  operation  of  any 
measure  should  affect  all  alike.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  interest, 
whose  advancement  it  seeks ;  we  have  the  sea-coast,  and  you  the 
noble  river  that  flows  at' your  feet.  So  it  must  ever  be.  Go  to 
the  smallest  government  in  the  world  —  the  Republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino, in  Italy,  possessing  a  territory  of  but  ten  miles  square  — and 
voii  will  find  its  citizens,  separated  btit  by  a  few  miles,  liaving  some 
interests  which,  on  account  of  local  situation;  are  separate  and  cfe- 
tinct:  There  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  plain,  five  miles  in 
extent,  whose  inhabitants  are  the  same  in  their  pursuits  and  pleas- 
ures. Some  will  live  on  a  creek,  others  near  a  hill,  wliich,  when 
any  measure  is  proposed  for  the  general  benefit,  will  give  rise  to 
jarring  claims  and  opposing  interests.  In  such  cases,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  the  point  to  be  examined  was,  whether  the 
principle  was  general ;  if  the  principle  were  general^  although  the 
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apfjicauon  might  be  partial,  I  cbeeiiiilly  aad  seakmdy  give  k  my 
support.  Wheo  an  objection  has  been  made  to  an  appropriatiQa 
ht  clearing  the  snags  out  of  the  Ohio  river,  I  have  answered  it 
with  the  question,  <<  Would  you  not  vote  lor  an  appropriation  to 
clear  the  Atlantic  Ocean  of  snags,  wore  the  navigation  of  your 
coast  thus  obstructed  ?  they  contribute  their  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue to  fortify  your  sea-coast,  and  erect  piers,  and  harbors,  and  light- 
houses, fiom  which  they  derive  a  remote  beaaefit,  and  why  not  con- 
tribute yours  to  improve  the  navigation  of  a  river  whose  commerce 
enriches  the  whole  countrv  ? " 

It  may  be  expected,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  should  say  something 
on  a  topic  which  agitates  and  distracts  the  public  mind  —  the 
deranged  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  bus^ 
ness.  In  giving  my  opinions  on  this  topic,  1  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  I  force  them  on  no  man.  I  am  an  independent 
naan,  speaking  to  independent  men.  I  think  for  myself;  you  of 
course  enjoy  and  exercise  the  same  right.  I  cheerfully  concede  to 
every  one  the  liberty  of  di&ring  with  me  in  sentiment,  readily 
granting  that  he  has  as  goofi  a  chance  of  being  right  as  myself— 
perhaps  a  better.  But  I  have  some  respect  ki  my  character  as  a 
public  man.  The  present  state  of  things  has  grown  out  of  a  series 
of  measures,  to  which  I  have  been  in  uniform  opposition.  In 
speaking  of  their  consequences,  I  am  doing  but  justice  to  myself  in 
showing  them  in  justification  of  my  conduct.  I  am  performing  a 
duty  to  my  fellow-citizens,  who  have  a  right  to  know  the  opinions 
of  every  public  man.  The  present  state  of  things  is  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  our  country.     The  general  suspension  of  specie 

riyments  by  the  banks  —  beginning  I  know  not  where,  and  ending 
know  not  where,  but  comprehending  the  whole  country  —  has 
produced  wide-spread  ruin  and  confusion  through  the  land.  To 
you  the  scene  is  one  of  apprehension  as  yet ;  to  us,  of  deep  distress. 
You  cannot  understand,  ray  fellow-citizens,  nor  can  I  describe  it  so 
as  to  enable  you  to  ufiderstand,  the  embarrassment  and  su&ring 
which  is  depressing  the  spirit  and  crushing  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  sea-girt  State  of  the  East.  You  are  agriculturists  —  you 
produce  what  you  consume,  and  always  have  the  means  of  living* 
within  your  reach.  We  depend  on  others  for  their  agricultural  pro- 
ductions —  we  live  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  of  which  credit 
is  the  jjfe's  blood.  The  destruction  of  credit  is  the  destruction  of  our 
means  of  living.  The  man  who  cannot  fulfil  his  daily  engagements, 
or  with  whom  others  fail  to  fulfil  theirs,  must  su&r  for  his  daily 
bread.  And  who  are  those  who  suffer  ?  Not  the  rich,  for  they 
can  generally  take  care  of  themselves.  Capital  is  ingenious  and 
far-sighted  —  ready  in  resources  and  fertile  in  expedients  to  shelter 
itself  fiom  impending  storms.  Shut  it  out  from  one  source  of 
increase,  and  it  will  find  other  avenues  of  pn^table  invesunent. 
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k  is  ihe  lAdiislrimtd,  woridng  part  of  the  community  —  men  whose 
bftiidd  htt^e  grown  hard  by  holding  the  plough  and  pulling  the  oar— 
Men  who  depend  on  their  daily  labor  ond  their  daily  pay  •—  who, 
when  the  operations  of  trade  and  commerce  are  checked  and  pal- 
sied^ have  no  prospect  for  themselves  and  their  families  but  be^^gary 
and  starvation^  AH  this  had  been  attributed  to  caoses  as  difl^ni 
as  can  be  imagined;  over  tracHng—- over  buying — overselling  — 
over  speculating — over  prodoctiqp  — terras  which  I  acknowledge 
I  do  not  veiy  well  understand.  I  am  at  a  toss  to  conceive  how  a 
nation  can  become  poor  by  over  productbn  —  pRxhicing  more  than 
^he  can  sell  or  consume.  I  do  not  see  where  there  has  been  over 
trading,  exeepi  in  public  lands ;  for  when  every  thing  else  was  up 
to  such  an  enormous  price,  and  the  public  land  tied  down  to  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  who  would  not  have  bought  it  if  he 
could  ? 

'  These  causes  could  not  have  pmduced  all  those  consequences 
which  have  produced  such  general  lamentation.  They  must  have 
proceeded  from  sdme  other  source.  And  I  now  request  you,  my 
fetlow-citizens,  to  bear  witness,  that  here,  in  this  good  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Obi6,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1337,  beneath  the 
bright  sun  that  is  shinmg  upon  us^  I  declare  my  conscientious  con- 
viction that  they  have  proceeded  from  the  measures  of  the  General 
Government  in  relation  to  the  currency.  I  make  this  declaration 
in  no  spirit  of  enmity  to  its  authors  —  1  follow  no  man  with  rebukes 
or  reproabhes.  To  reprobate  the  past  will  not  alleviate  the  evils 
of  the  present.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  contribute 
his  strength,  however  feeble,  to  diminish  the  burden  under  which  a 
people  groans.  To  apply  the  remedy  successfully,  however,  we 
must  first  ascertain  the  causes,  character,  and  extent  of  the  evil. 
Let  us  go  back,  then,  to  its  origin.  Forty-eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  For  forty  years  of 
that  time  we  had  a  National  Bank.  Its  establishment  originated 
in  the  imperious  obligation  imposed  on  every  government  to  furnish 
its  people  with  a  circulating  medium  for  their  commerce.  No 
matter  how  rich  the  citizen  may  be  in  flocks  and  herds  —  in  houses 
and  lands  —  if  bis  government  does  not  furnish  him  a  medium  of 
exchange,  commerce  must  be  confined  to  the  petty  barter  suggested 
by  mutual  wants  and  necessities,  as  they  exist  in  savage  life.  The 
history  of  all  commercial  countries  shows  that  the  precious  metals 
can  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  this  circulating  medium.  The 
extension  of  commerce  creates  a  system  of  credit  —  the  transnussion 
of  money  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  gives  birth  to 
the  business  of  exchange.  To  keep  the  value  of  this  medhim  and 
the  rates  of  exchange  equal  and  certain,  was  imperiously  required 
by  the  necessities  of  the  times  when  the  Bank  was  established. 
Under  the  old  confederacy,  each  of  the  thirteen  States  estabfisbed 
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cdd  regulated  its  own  noDey,  which  passed  for  its  foil  Falue  within 
Uie  &ate,  and  was  useless  the  oionieBt  it  crossed  the  State  border. 
The  little  State  of  Rhode  Maud,  for  instaooe-^  (I  hope  nq  son  of 
hen  present  will  take  o&uoe  at  whsit  I  aay)  -^  so  ^mall  that  an 
Indtana  laaD  might  almost  corer  her  territory  with  bis  hand,  was 
crowded  with  Banks*  A  loaa  vAght  have  been  rich  at  JPfovideuce, 
but  befive  he  coidd  travel  to  Bcstoo,  forty  miles  distant,  he  would 
flianre  (or  want  of  noiMy  to  pay  for  his  hr^akftst.  . 

Had  this  state  of  things  eonliBuedi  some  of  the  provisions  of  tb^ 
Constitution  would  have  been  of  no  ibrct  or  vinue.  Of  what  valu^ 
to  Congress  wixild  have  been  the  ftgbt  |o  levy  taxes^  imposts,  and 
duties-^ to  regulate  oeaamerce  among  diffcpmt  States,  —  and  of 
what  eflbct  or  consequence  the  prohibition  od  the  difierent  States, 
of  levying  and  colinoting  imposts,  if  each  and  every  one  of  then) 
had  possessed  the  right  of  paying  her  taxes  and  duties  in  a  currency 
of  het  own,  which  would  not  pass  one  hundred  miles,  perhaps,  ijx>m 
die  bank  where  it  was  issued  ?  The  creation  of  the  National  Bank 
presented  tbesure^  means  ctf  remedyhig  these  evils,  and  accomplisfah 
log  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Constitution  ^-  the  establish* 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  currency  whose  value  would  be  unifimn 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Dunng  the  forty  years  it  existed,  we 
had  no  general  suspensk)n  of  specie  payments,  as  at  present.  We 
got  along  well  with  it,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
let  weU  alone.  I  am  content  to  travel  along  the  good  old  turnpike 
on  which  I  have  journeyed  before  with  comfort  and  expedition, 
without  turning  aside  to  try  a  new  track.  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  possess  that  soaring  self-respect — that  lofty  confidence  in  my 
own  political  sagacity  and  foresight  —  which  would  induce  me  to 
set  aside  the  experience  of  forty  years,  and  risk  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  for  the  sake  of  an  iMeriment,  To  this  is  all  the  distress 
of  the  country  attributable.  This  has  caused  such  powerful  inva- 
sions of  bank  paper,  like  sudden  and  succeeding  flights  of  birds  of 
prey  and  passage,  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  specie  at  its 
approach.  You  all  know  that  bank  notes  have  been  almost  as 
plenty  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  in  the  summer.  But  of  what 
value  are  they  to  the  holder,  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay  his  debts  in 
specie  ?  And  who  can  be  expected  to  pay  his  debts,  when  the 
Government  has  withdrawn  the  specie  from  circulation  ? 

You  have  not  felt  the  evil  in  its  full  extent.  It  is  mostly  in 
prospect,  and  you  are  watching  its  approach.  While  you  are 
endravoring  to  guard  against  it,  strive  to  prevent  its  foture  recur- 
rence. As  you  would  bunt  down,  with  hound  and  horn,  the  wolf 
who  is  makmg  nightly  havock  of  your  flocks  and  herds,  pursue  and 
keep  down  those  who  would  make  havock  in  your  business  and 
property  by  experiments  on  our  currency. 

Although  the  country  has  bowed  beneath  the  pressure,  I  do  not 
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fear  that  it  will  be  broken  down  and  prostrated  in  the  dust.  De* 
press  them  as  it  may,  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  people  will 
enable  them  to  rise  again.  We  have  for  a  long  time  carried  a  load 
of  bad  goremment  on  our  shoulders,  and  we  are  still  able  to  bear 
up^under  it.  But  I  do  not  see  that,  for  that  reason,  we  should  be 
willing  and  eager  to  carry  it.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  prevent 
us  from  wishing  to  lessen  it  as  much  as  possible,  if  not  to  throw  it 
off  altogether,  when  we  know  that  we  can  get  along  so  much  easier 
and  fiister  without  it.  While  we  are  exerting  ourselves  with 
renewed  industry  and  economy  to  recover  fiom  its  blighting  e&cts ; 
while  we  plough  the  land  and  plough  the  sea  ;•— let  us  hasten  the 
return  of  things  to  their  proper  state,  by  such  political  measures  as 
will  best  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Let  us  inform  our  public 
servants  of  our  wbhes,  and  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  compel 
them  to  obey  us. 

In  conclusion,  m^  fellow-citizens,  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the 
patience  and  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and 
pray  the  beneBcent  Giver  of  all  good,  that  he  wbj  keep  you  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wing,  and  continue  to  bless  you  with  peace  and 
prosperity. 


SPEECH 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SEPTEM- 
BER 14,  1837,  ON  THE  BILL  TO  POSTPONE  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
THE  FOURTH  INSTALMENT  OF  THE  DEPOSIT  TO  THE 
STATES. 

Mb.  Webster  rose,  and  said  that  the  importance  of  the  present 
crisisy  and  the  urgency  of  this  occasion,  were  such  as  to  lead  him 
earnestly  to  desire  that  some  measures  of  adequate  relief  might 
come  from  the  quarter  which  alone  had  the  power  to  effect  any 
thing,  by  the  majority  it  commanded.     Much  as  I  differ  from  them, 
(said  Mr.  W.,)  I  would  be  glad  to  accept  any  measure  of  substantial 
relief  which  they  might  bring  forward.    I  think,  sir,  I  see  such  a 
necessity  for  relief  as  never  before,  within  my  recollection,  has 
existed  in  this  country ;  and  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  President,  in  his  Message  to  Congress, 
and  reiterated  by  the.Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  to  the 
saaie  body,  only  regard  one  object,  and  are,  in  their  tendency,  only 
directed  to  one  branch  of  partial  relief.     The  evils,  however,  under 
which  the  community  now  suffers,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  though  related, 
and  of  the  same  family,  are  yet  capable  of  distinct  consideration. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  wants  of  the  Tj*easury,  arising  from 
the  stoppage  of  payments  and  the  iiailling  off  of  the  revenue.     This 
is  an  exigency  requiring  the  consideration  of  Congress :  it  is  an  evil 
threatening  to  suspend  the  functions  of  at  least  one  department  of 
the  Government,  unless  it  be  remedied.    Another,  and  a  greater 
evil,  is,  the  prostration  of  credit,  the  interruption  brought  upon  all 
business  transactions,  arising  from  the  suspension  of  all  tlie  Ipcai 
banks  throughout  the  country,  with  some  few  and  trifling  excep- 
tions.    Hence  have  proceeded  a  prostration  of  the  local  currency^ 
and  a  serious  obstruction  and  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  buying 
and  selling.     A  third  want  is,  the  want  of  an  accredited  paper 
medium,  equal  to  specie,  having  equal  credit  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  capable  of  serving  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  carrying 
on  the  internal  business  of  the  country  throughout  and  between  the 
different  and  distant  sections  of  this  great  Union.    These  three 
evib,  thongh  they  are  coexistent  and  cognate  in  their  being,  cannot 
be  met  by  the  same  measures  of  relief ;  if  relief  is  given  to  the  one^ 
k'dees  aoc  Mow  that  you  will  rdieve  the  Qthers;  if  you  replenish 
VOL.  in,  ii  ^^  p* 
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the  Treasury,  and  thus  bring  a  remedy  to  that  evil,  this  brings  no 
relief  to  the  disordered  currency.  And  again :  if  the  local  currency 
is  relieved,  it  does  not  supply  the  other  want^  namely,  that  of  a 
universally  accredited  medium. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  struck  the  country  generally  that  the  most  im- 
portant objection  to  the  Message  is,  that  it  says  nothing  about  relief 
to  the  country,  directly  and  mainly ;  the  whole  amount  of  the  prop- 
osition it  contains  relates  to  the  Government  itself;  the  interest 
of  the  community  is  treated  as  collateral,  incidental,  and  contingent. 
So,  in  the  communication  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  state  of  the  currency,  the  condition  in  which  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  the  country  now  are,  is  not  looked  at  as  a  prominent  and 
material  object.  The  Secretary's  report,  as  well  as  the  Message 
itself,  exclusively  regards  the  interest  of  the  Government,  forgetting 
or  passing  by  the  people.  The  outpourings  of  the  Secretary, 
which  are  very  considerable  in  quantity,  are  under  seven  heads,  the 
exact  number  of  the  seven  vials  of  which  we  read ;  but  the  contents 
of  none  of  these  is  concocted  or  prepared  in  reference  to  the  bene6t 
of  the  community ;  all  the  medicine  is  intended  for  the  Government 
Treasury,  and  there  is  none  for  the  sickness  and  disease  of  society, 
except  collaterally,  remotely,  and  by-the-by .  It  is,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  the  President  that  he  has  given,  in  an  unequivocal  and  in- 
telligible manner,  his  reasons  for  not  recommending  a  plan  for  the 
relief  of  the  country ;  and  they  are  that,  according  to  his  view,  it  is 
not  within  the  constimtional  province  of  Government.  I  confess 
(said  Mr.  W.)  this  declaration  is  to  me  quite  astounding,  and  I  C4Ui- 
not  but  think  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  considered,  it  will  produce 
a  shock  upon  the  whole  country.  This  avowed  disregard  of  the 
public  distress,  upon  the  ground  of  alleged  want  of  power ;  this 
exclusive  concern  for  the  interest  of  Government  and  revenue ;  this 
broad  line  of  distinction,  now,  for  the  first  time,  drawn  between  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  interests  of  the  People,  roust 
certainly  present  a  new  era  in  our  politics.  For  one,  (said  Mr. 
W.,)  I  consider  Government  as  but  a  mere  agency  ;  it  acts  not  for 
Itself,  but  for  the  country ;  the  whole  end  and  design  of  its  being  is 
to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  community.  Peculiar  inter* 
ests,  selfish  interests,  exchisive  regard  for  itself,  are  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  objects  of  its  institution,  and  convert  it  fi^om  its  true 
character  as  an  agency  for  the  people,  into  a  separate  dominant 
power,  with  purposes  and  objects  exclusively  its  own. 

Holding,  Mr.  President,  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  being  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  and  maintain  them,  I  am  certainly  rdoiced  at  the 
clear  shape  which  the  questk>n  has  at  last  assumed.  Now,  he  that 
luns  may  read ;  there  are  none  but  can  see  what  the  question  is :  Is 
there  any  duty  incumbent  on  this  Government  to  supenntend  the 
actual  *oarreiicy  of  the  country?  has  it  any  thing  to  do  beyond  the 
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v^latioD  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  ?  Id  that  state  of  mixed  cur- 
rency which  exbted  when  the  Constitution  was  fonnedy  and  which 
has  existed  ever  since,  is  it,  or  b  it  not,  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Grovemment  to  exercise  a  supervisory  eare  and  concern  over  that 
which  constitutes  by  iar  the  greater  part  of  that  cuirency  ? 

In  other  words,  may  this  Government  abandon  to  the  States  and 
to  the  local  banks,  without  control  or  supervision,  tlie  unrestrained 
issue  of  paper  for  circulation,  without  any  attempt,  on  its  own  part, 
to  establish  a  paper  medium  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  specici 
and  universally  accredited  all  over  the  country  ?  Or,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  the  question  in  still  other  words,  since  this  Government 
has  the  regulation  of  trade,  not  only  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  states,  but  between  the  several  States  themselves,  has  it 
nevertheless  no  power  over  that  which  is  the  most  important  and 
essential  agent  or  instrument  of  trade,  the  actual  circulating  medium  ? 
Now,  Mr.  President,  on  these  questions,  as  already  said,  I  enter- 
tain senumeuts  wholly  different  from  those  which  the  Message 
expresses. 

It  is,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  in  my  view,  an  imperative  duty  imposed 
upon  this  Government  by  the  Constitution,  to  exercise  a  super- 
visory care  and  control  over  all  that  is  in  the  country  assuming  the 
nature  of  a  currency,  whether  it  be  metal  or  whether  it  be  paper ; 
all  the  coinage  of  the  country  ia  placed  in  the  power  of  the  Fedend 
Government ;  no  State,  by  its  stamp,  can  give  value  to  a  brass  far- 
thing. The  power  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  or  Indian  nations,  and  also  between  the 
respective  States  themselves,  is  expressly  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution upon  the  General  Government.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  carries  with  it,  not 
mtpliedly,  but  necessarily  and  directly,  a  full  power  of  regulating 
the  essential  element  of  commerce,  viz.  the  currency  of  the  countrv, 
the  money,  which  constitutes  the  life  and  soul  of  commerce.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  paper  money  is  an  essential  element  in  all  trade 
between  the  States ;  its  use  is  inseparably  connected  with  all  com- 
mercial transactions.  That  it  is  so,  is  now  evident,  since  by  the 
suspension  of  those  institutions  from  which  this  kind  of  money 
emanates,  all  business  is  comparatively  at  a  stand.  Now,  sir,  (said 
Mr.  W.,)  what  I  maintain  is  simply  this,  that  it  surely  is  the  duty 
of  some  body  to  take  care  of  the  currency  of  the  country  ;  it  is  a 
duty  imposed  upon  some  power  in  this  country,  as  is  done  in  every 
other  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  some  Government  or  other  to 
supervise  the  currency*  Surely,  if  we  have  a  paper  medium  in  the 
country,  it  ought  only  to  exist  under  the  sanction  and  supervision 
of  the  Government  oif  the  country.  Now,  sir,  if  the  General  Gov- 
emment  does  not  exercise  this  supervi^on,  who  else,  I  should  like 
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to  know,  is  to  do  it?  Who  supposes  that  it  beloogs  to  anj  of  the 
State  Goveroments,  for  example,  to  provide  for  or  regulate  the  cur* 
rency  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  ? 

The  idea  has  been  thrown  out  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  provision  for  domestic  exchanges,  and  the  practice 
of  other  Governments  has  been  referred  to ;  but,  I  thinks  in  this 
particular  a  great  mistake  has  been  committcKl.  It  is  certainly  far 
otherwise  in  England:  she  provides  for  them  most  admirably, 
though  by  means  not  perhaps  altogether  in  our  power :  she  and 
other  nations,  however,  provide  for  tliem,  and  it  is  plain  and  obvious 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  paper  medium  of  general  credit  in  this 
country,  it  must  be  under  the  sanctbn  and  supervision  of  ibe 
Government.  Such  a  currency  is  itself  a  proper  provision  for  ex- 
changes. If  there  be  a  paper  medium  always  equivalent  to  coin, 
and  of  equal  credit  in  every  part  of  the  country,  thb  itself  becomes 
a  most  important  instrument  of  exchange.  Currency  and  exchange 
thus  become  united  ;  in  providing  for  one,  Government  provides  for 
the  other.  If  the  Government  will  do  its  duty  on  the  great  subject 
of  the  currency,  the  meit^antile  and  industrious  classes  will  feel  the 
benefit  through  all  the  operatbns  of  exchange.  No  doubt  some  ' 
modes  of  establishing  such  a  currency  may  be  more  favorable  to 
exchange  than  others;  but  by  whatever  mode  established,  such  a 
currency  must  be  useful  to  a  great  extent.  The  question,  therefore, 
comes  to  this,  whether  we  are  to  have  such  a  medium.  I  under- 
stand there  are  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  all  paper  money, 
who  would  have  no  medium  whatever  in  circulation  but  gold  and 
silver :  now  this,  at  all  events,  is  an  intelligible  proposition ;  but  as 
to  those  who  say  that  there  may  be  a  paper  medium,  and  yet  that 
there  shall  be  no  such  medium  universally  receivable,  and  of  general 
credit,  however  honest  the  purposes  of  such  gentlemen  may  be,  I 
cannot  perceive  the  sanity  of  such  views ;  i  cannot  comprehend  the 
utility  of  their  intentions  ;  I  can  have  no  faith,  sir,  in  any  such  sys* 
terns.  Now,  I  would  ask  this  plain  question,  whether  any  one 
imagines  that  all  the  duty  of  Government,  in  respect  to  the  cur- 
rency, is  comprised  in  merely  taking  care  that  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  be  not  debased.  If  this  be  all  its  duty,  that  duty  is  performed, 
for  there  is  no  debasement  of  them ;  they  are  good  and  sound ;  if 
this  is  all  the  duty  of  Government,  it  has  done  its  duty ;  but  if  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  regulate  commerce  and  U'ade,  and,  conse* 
quently,  to  exercise  oversight  and  care  over  that  which  is  the  essen- 
tial element  of  all  the  transactions  of  conunerce,  then  Government 
has  done  nothing. 

I  shall  not,  however,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  enter  into  this  question  to- 
day, nor  perhaps  on  any  early  occasion ;  my  opink)n8  upon  it  ara 
all  well  known,  and  I  leave  it  with  great  confidence  to  the  judg" 
vent  of  the  country,  only  expressing  my  strong  oooviotioo  that 
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QQtil  the  people  do  make  up  their  midds,  and  cause  the  result  of 
their  conclusions  to  be  earned  into  effect  hy  their  representatives, 
there  will  be  nothing  but  agitation  and  uncertainty,  confusion  and 
distress,  in  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  countiy. 

I  shall  now  (continued  Mr.  W.)  confine  myselt  to  a  few  remarks 
qn  the  bill  before  us,  and  not  detain  the  Senate  longer  than  will  be 
strictly  necessary  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  my  opinion. 

This  measure  is  proposed  in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  Grovernment.  I  agree  that  this  is  a  necessary  object ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  this  bill  is  the  proper  mode  of  making  such  a 
provision.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  though  others  may  think  differ- 
ently :  if  this  is  indeed  the  best  mode,  I  should  wbh  to  see  it  carried 
into  execution ;  for  relief  is  wanted,  both  by  the  Treasury  and  by 
the  country  —  but  first  and  chiefly  by  the  country. 

I  do  not  say  that,  by  the  law  providing  for  this  deposit,  the 
States  have  any  fixed  right  to  it ;  I  prefer  to  put  the  matter  en- 
tirely on  the  footing  of  convenience  and  expediency ;  and  when  it 
is  considered  what  expectations  have  been  raised  —  that  this  money 
has  even  been  already  disposed  of  in  advance  by  the  several  States 
for  different  purposes,  such  as  Internal  Improvements,  Education, 
aod  other  great  objects — it  becomes  a  question  of  expediency 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  supply  the  wants  of  ihe  Treasury 
by  other  means. 

Another  consideration  of  great  importance  in  my  view  is  this: 
Thefe  are  already  many  disturbing  causes  in  operation,  agitating  the 
transactions  of  society  in  all  the  various  ramifications  of  business 
and  commerce.  Now,  I  would  ask,  sir,  is  it  advisable,  is  it  wise, 
is  it  even  politic,  to  introduce,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  another  great 
disturbing  cause,  producing  a  reversed  action,  altering  the  destiny 
of  this  money,  overthrowing  contracts  now  entered  into,  disappoint- 
ing expectations  raised,  disturbing,  unsettling,  and  deranging  still 
more  the  already  deranged  business  transactions  of  the  whole 
countiy  ?     I  would  ask,  is  it  worth  while  to  do  this  ?     I  think  no^ 

We  are  to  consider  that  this  money,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  law,  is  to  go  equally  ammig  all  the  States,  and  among 
all  the  people ;  and  the  wants  of  the  Treasury  must  be  supplied, 
if  supplies  be  necessary,  equally  by  all  the  people.  It  is  not  a 
question,  therefore,  whether  some  shall  have  money,  and  others  shall 
make  good  the  deficiency.  All  partake  in  the  distributk>n,  and 
all  will  contribute  to  the  supply.  So  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
convenience,  and,  in  my  opinion  it  is  decidedly  most  convenient,  on 
all  accounts,  that  this  instalment  should  follow  its  present  destina- 
tion, and  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  be  provided  for  by  other 
means. 

Again,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  what  is  it?  It  is  mere  bnOnm  fid- 
men;  of  itself  it  will  not  produce  any  good  if  you  do  pass  it.    All 
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admit  there  is  do  money ;  therefore  the  bill  will  give  no  relief  to  the 
Treasury.  This  bill,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  not  produce  to  the  Secre- 
tary one  dollar ;  he  acknowledges  himself  that  at  all  events  it  will 
not  produce  hioi  many,  for  he  says  he  wants  other  aid,  and  be  has 
applied  to  Congress  lor  an  issue  of  some  millions  in  Treasury  notes. 
He  gets  the  money,  therefore,  just  as  well  without  this  bill  as  with 
it ;  the  bill  itself,  then,  is  unnecessary,  depriving  the  States  of  a  sum 
which  the  Secretary  cannot  avail  himself  of,  and  which  sum,  Dot- 
withstanding  this  bill,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  an  issue  of  Govern- 
ment notes. 

He  calls  this  collateral  aid  to  the  measure  of  postponement ;  but 
this  evidently  reverses  the  order  of  things,  for  the  Treasury  notes 
are  his  main  reliance ;  to  them  only  he  looks  for  immediate  relief; 
and  this  instalment  now  to  be  withheld  is  (as  a  prpductive  source 
of  revenue)  only  subsequent  and  collateral  to  the  issue  of  the  notes. 

But,  now,  sir,  what  sort  of  notes  does  the  Secretary  propose  to 
issue  ?  He  proposes,  sir,  to  issue  Treasury  notes  of  small  denomi- 
nations, down  even  as  low  as  twenty  dollars,  not  bearing  interest) 
and  redeemable  at  no  fixed  period ;  they  are  to  be  received  in  debts 
due  to  Oovemment,  but  a^  not  otherwise  to  be  paid  until  at  som^ 
indefinite  time  there  shall  be  a  certain  surplus  in  the  Treasury  be- 
yond what  the  Secretary  may  think  its  wants  require.  Now,  air^ 
this  b  plain,  authentic,  statutable  paper  money ;  it  is  exactly  a  new 
enuasion  of  old  continental.  If  the  Genius  of  the  old  Confedera- 
tion were  now  to  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  us,  he  could  not  fumisli  us, 
bom  the  abundant  stores  of  hb  recollection,  with  a  more  perfect 
model  of  paper  money.  It  carries  no  interest ;  it  has  no  fixed  time 
of  payment ;  it  b  to  circulate  as  currency ;  and  it  b  to  circulate  on 
the  credit  of  Govemnient  alone,  with  no  fixed  period  of  redemption ! 
If  this  be  not  paper  money,  pray,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  And,  sir,  who 
expected  thb  ?  Who  expected  that  m  the  fifth  year  of  the  EX- 
PERIMENT FOR  REFORMING  THE  CURRENCY,  and 
bringing  it  to  an  absolute  gold  and  silver  circulation,  the  Treasury 
Department  would  be  found  recommending  to  us  a  regular  emissk>n 
of  PAPER  MONEY  ?  Thb,  sir,  b  quite  new  in  the  history  of 
thb  Government ;  it  belongs  to  that  of  the  Confederation,  which 
has  passed  away. 

Snce  1789,  altlioug^  we  had  issued  Treasury  notes  on  sundry 
occasions,  we  had  issued  none  like  these ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
issued  none  not  bearing  mterest,  intended  for  circulation,  and  with 
no  fixed  mode  of  redemption.  I  am  glad,  however,  Mr.  Presidenti 
that  the  committee  have  not  adopted  the  Secretary's  reooounenda- 
tion,  and  that  they  have  recommended  the  iasoe  of  Treasury  notes 
of  a  description  more  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
0Rinientv 

I  tUok  (said  Mr.  W.)  there  are  ways  by  which  the  deposits 
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with  the  States  might  be  paid  by  the  funds  in  the  banks ;  there  arc 
large  sums  on  deposit  in  some  of  the  States,  and  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  for  the  States  to  receive  the  notes  of  their  own  banks 
in  payment  of  this  instahnent,  while  the  Treasury  is  at  the  same 
tin>e  relieved  by  its  own  measure,  and  all  the  inconvenience,  disap* 
pointment,  and  disturbance  which  this  bill  will  necessarily  create, 
would  be  avoided.  At  any  rate,  the  payment  of  this  deposit  could 
do  no  more  than  in  some  measure  to  increase  tbe  amount  of 
Treasury  notes  necessary  to  be  issued ;  it  is  a  question  of  quantity^ 
merely.  Much  of  the  instalment,  I  believe,  might  be  paid  by  ju- 
dicious arrangements,  out  of  those  fiitids  now  in  the  banks,  which 
the  Secretary  cannot  use  for  other  purposes,  so  that  the  whole 
might  be  provided  for,  by  no  great  augmentation  of  the  proposed 
amount  of  Treasury  notes.  L  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  this 
instalment  should  not  be  withheld :  1st.  Because  the  withholding 
of  it  will  produce  great  inconvenience  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people.  2d.  Because  provision  may  be  mode  for  paying  it  without 
any  large  addition  to  the  sum  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise,  and 
which,  at  all  events,  must  be  raised  for  the  uses  of  the  Treasury. 

In  relation  to  the  oeneral  subjects  of  the  Message,  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  intended  to  have  said,  but  have  omitted ;  it  is  this. 
We  have  seen  the  declaration  of  the  President,  in  whidi  be  says 
that  he  refrains  from  suggesting  any  specific  plan  for  the  regulation 
of  the  exchanges  of  the  country,  and  for  relieving  mercantile  em- 
barrassments, or  for  interfering  with  the  ordinary  operation  of  foreign 
or  domestic  commerce ;  and  that  he  does  this  from  a  conviction 
tfiat  such  measures  are  not  within  the  constitutional  province  of  the 
General  Government ;  and  yet  he  has  made  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very  remarkable ;  and  it  is  of 
a  measure  which  he  thinks  may  prove  a  salutary  remedy  against  a 
depreciated  paper  currency.  This  measure  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  bankrupt  law  against  corporations  and  other  bankers. 

Now,  Mr.  I^resident.  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Constitution 
authorizes  Congress  to  establish  uniform  rules  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  and  abundantly  manifest,  that 
this  power  was  not  granted  with  any  reference  to  currency  ques- 
tions. It  is  a  general  power  —  a  power  to  make  uniform  rules  on 
the  subject.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  power  can  be  fairiy 
exercised  by  seizing  on  corporations  and  banl>ers,  but  excluding  all 
the  other  usual  subjects  of  bankrupt  laws  ?  Besides,  do  such  laws 
ordinarily  extend  to  corporations  at  all  ?  But  suppose  they  might 
be  so  extended,  by  a  bankrapt  law  enacte<l  for  the  usual  ]>urposes 
contemplated  by  such  laws;  how  can  a  law  be  defended  which  em- 
braces them  and  bankers  alone  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the 
learned  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  whom 
tbe  subject  is  referred,  has  to  say  upon  it. 
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How  does  the  President's  suggestion  conform  to  his  notions  of 
the  Constitution  ?  The  object  of  bankrupt  laws,  sir,  has  no  relation 
to  currency.  It  is  simply  to  distribute  the  efiects  of  insolvent 
debtors  among  their  creditors ;  and  I  must  say,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
would  be  a  great  perversion  of  the  power  conferred  on  Congress,  to 
exercise  it  upon  corporations  and  bankers,  with  the  leading  and  pri- 
mary object  of  remedying  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

And  this  appears  the  more  extraordinar}',  inasmuch  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  of  opinion  that  the  general  subject  of  the  currency  is  not 
within  our  province.  Bankruptcy,  in  its  common  and  just  meaning, 
18  within  our  province.  Currency,  says  the  Message,  is  not.  But 
we  have  a  bankruptcy  power  in  the  Constitution,  and  we  will  use 
this  power,  not  for  bankruptcy,  indeed,  but  for  currency.  This,  I 
confess,  sir,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  short  statement  of  the  matter. 
I  would  not  do  the  Message,  or  its  author,  any  intentional  injustice, 
nor  create  any  apparent,  where  there  was  not  a  real,  inconsistency ; 
but  I  declare,  in  all  sincerity,  that  L  cannot  reconcile  the  proposed 
use  of  the  bankrupt  power  with  those  opinions  of  the  Message 
which  respect  the  authority  of  Congress  over  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Wriobt  having  made  some  remarks — 

Mr.  Webster  said,  in  reply,  if  the  Act  of  1815  authorized  the 
bsuing  of  Treasury  notes,  no  circulation  was  ever  made  of  such 
notes  as  the  Secretary  now  recommends.  All  Treasury  notes  went 
on  the  ground  of  a  temporary  loan  to  the  Government,  to  be  paid 
or  funded  as  soon  as  the  Treasury  would  allow. 

The  member  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wright)  had  said  that  the 
question  before  the  Senate  was  a  simple  proposition,  whether  they 
should  borrow  money  to  be  safely  kept  with  the  States.  By  him, 
and  by  others,  it  had  also  been  represented  as  a  question,  whether 
they  should  borrow  money  to  give  away.  Nobody,  Mr.  W. 
thought,  would  borrow  money  merely  to  give  away,  or  deposit  for 
safe-keeping.  But  he  would  put  it  to  the  honorable  member,  if  any 
Government  had  made  a  contract,  or  excited  an  expectation,  that  a 
deposit  u'ould  be  made,  and  the  other  party  had  acted  on  the  faith 
of  this  assurance,  and  had  neariy  completed  their  arrangements, 
whether  it  ought  not  to  supply  the  means,  even  if  it  did  not,  at  the 
time,  possess  them.  And  suppose  it  was  the  promise  of  a  gift, 
instead  of  a  deposit,  might  it  not  be  found  more  just  to  borrow, 
than  to  defeat  the  expectation  on  which  the  other  party  had  acted  ? 
What  was  the  object  of  this  bill  ?  It  was  not  to  repeal,  but  to  post- 
pone what  was  hereafter  to  be  fulfilled.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  could  ever  be  transferred  to  the  States  with 
more  convenience  than  it  cduld  now  from  the  banks. 
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During  the  late  war  there  was  great  want  of  iBoney^and  a  great 
disposition  to  use  Treasury  notes,  and  pass  them  as  a  medium  of 
payment  to  the  public  creditois.  But  in  ibe  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments  of  a  foreign  war,  things  were  done,  which,  in  a  day 
of  peace  and  abundance,  we  should  be  slow  to  da  And  one  thing 
which  we  should  be  slow  to  dq  was,  to  propose  by  law  that  we 
should  pay  the  public  creditors  any  thing  less  in  value  than  gold 
and  silver,  on  the  condition  that  the  creditors  would  voluntarily 
take  it.  The  Secretary  had  said  that  the  protested  checks  now  in 
circulation  were  only  a  little  depreciated  bebw  the  value  of  specie, 
and  argues  that  these  notes  will  be  as  good  at  least  as  the  protested 
checks.  But  suppose  ihese  notes  sIkmiM  be  depreciated  only  a 
little  below  the  value  of  silver;  was  it  proposed  that  they  should  be 
o&red  to  the  public  creditors,  if  they  would  receive  them  ?  What 
was  meant  when  it  was  said  that  the  officers  of  the  Government 
may  pay  its  creditors  in  Treasury  notes,  if  th^  will  voluntarily 
receive  them  ?  What  was  the  alternative  ?  Were  the  gpid  and 
silver  hdd  in  one  hand,  and  the  Treasury  notes  in  the  other?  On 
tbe,oontrary,  it  was  a  sort  of  forced  payment,  not  as  good  as  was 
required  by  law.  All  knew  there  was  no  chdce.  The  men  who 
labored  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  on  the  public  works,  or  who  fiir*' 
nished  the  bricks  and  stones,  would  come  for  their  pay,  and  they 
would  be  o&red  Treasury  notes,  and  asked  if  they  were  willing  to 
take  them.  But  would  there  be  gold  and  silver  in  the  other  band  ? 
No ;  nothing  but  tiie  Treasury  notes,  and  they  would  be  asked  if 
they  were  willing  to  take  them ;  and  then,  if  they  should  take  tbemi 
that  is  called  voluntary  reception. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  case  the  only  choice  is  between 
Treasury  notes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  something  worse,  or  nothing 
at  all,  on  the  other.  No  man  can  be  supposed  to  receive  vokinta- 
jrily  any  thiag  of  less  value  than  tliaf  which  he  is  legally  entitled  to. 
The  reception  of  such  inferior  medium  is  always  the  result  of  force 
or  necessity,  either  greater  or  smaller.  Neither  the  justice  nor  the 
dignity  of  the  Government  could  ever  allow  of  such  a  course.  If 
Treasury  notes  were  offered  to  the  public  creditor,  there  ought  to 
be  an  actual  choice  afforded  between  them  and  the  specie.  And 
especially,  with  what  an  aspect  could  this  Government  offer  such 
payment,  at  the  very  moment  when^  with  a  stem  countenance  and 
lion  band,  it  was  demanding  of  its  creditors  metallic  money  for  every 
dollar  of  its  dues  ?  Was  it  not  now  the  law  that  no  officer  of  the 
Government  should  offer  the  public  creditor  any  thing  less  in  value 
than  specie  ?  Mr.  W.  thought,  therefore,  that  the  notes  proposed 
by  the  committee  were  better  than  those  recommended  by  the 
Secreury.  He  was  in  favor  of  that  system  which  would  put  the 
public  creditor  in  no  such  selection  as  between  paper  and  nothing. 
foIm  hi.  25  <l 
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In  aiuwer  to  Blr.  Bucbiitan, 


Mr.  Webster,  having  obtained  and  examined  the  act  of  1815, 
said :  The  honorable  member  iirom  Pennsylvania  has  been  kind 
enough  to  say  that  I  do  not  often  get  into  difficulties  in  debate,  and 
that  when  I  do,  I  generally  extricate  myself  better  than  I  have  done 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  partakes  in  the  supposed  triumph  of 
his  friend  fixxn  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright,)  in  having  proved  roe 
incorrect  when  I  said  that  this  Government  had  never  issued  such 
paper  money  as  the  Secretary  has  now  recommended.  Now,  sir^ 
although  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  happiness  which  the  gentleman 
enjoys,  yet  I  believe  I  must  dasli  it  a  little.  Most  assuredly,  sir,  it 
authorizes  no  such  paper  as  is  now  proposed.  I  was  penuaded  it 
could  not,  as  I  have  a  pretty  good  recollection  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  on  such  subjects  at  that  time. 

The  law  of  1815  authorized  the  issue  of  two  classes  of  Treasury 
notes :  1st,  such  as  bore  no  interest,  but  which,  the  very  hour  they 
were  issued,  might  be  funded  in  a  seven  per  cent,  stock,  to  be  re- 
deemed like  other  stocks  of  the  Government.  2d.  Treasury  notes 
bearing  an  interest  of  five  and  two-fiftiis  per  cent,  capable  of  being 
funded  in  like  manner,  in  a  six  per  cent,  stock.  These  stocks  were 
to  be  issued  on  application  by  any  commissioner  of  the  revenue  in 
any  State.  Now,  what  comparison  is  there  between  either  of  these 
classes  of  Treasury  notes  anci  those  recomn)ended  by  the  Secretary, 
which  bear  no  mterest,  and  for  which  ru)  fixed  redemption  is 
provided  ? 

I  affirm  again,  therefore,  sir,  all  that  I  have  said,  namely,  that 
the  notes  recommended  by  the  Treasury  are  regular  paper  issues, 
like  the  old  emissions  of  Congress  and  the  States  before  the  adopuon 
of  the  present  Constitution,  and  that  no  precedent  has  been  found 
for  them,  and  I  am  sure  none  can  be  found,  in  the  practice  of  this 
(jovemment. 


SPEECH 


ON  THE  CURRENCY,  AND  ON  THE  NEW  PLAN  FOR  COLLECTINO 
AND  KEEPING  THE  PUBLIC  MONEYS.  DEUVERED  IN  THE 
SENATE   OF  THE   UNTraU)  STATES,   SEPTEMBER  28,  1837. 

Mr.  President:  I  am  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Message, 
to  the  billy  and  to  the  amendment  of  the  member  fiom  South  Car- 
olina, [Mr»  Calhoun.]  In  all  these,  I  see  nothing  for  the  relief 
of  the  countfY ;  but  I  do  see,  as  I  think,  a  question  mvolved,  the 
importance  of  which  transcends  all  the  interest  of  the  present 
occasion* 

It  is  my  purpose  to  state  that  questbn ;  to  present  it,  as  well  to 
the  country  as  to  the  Senate ;  to  show  the  length  and  breadth  of  it, 
as  a  question  of  practical  politics,  and  in  its  beEurbg  on  the  powers 
of  the  (joYemment ;  to  exhibit  its  importance,  and  to  express  my 
own  opinions  in  regard  to  it. 

A  short  recital  4^  events  and  occurrences  will  show  how  this 
question  has  arisen. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  completed  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  its  existence,  under  the  present  constitution,  on  the  diird 
day  of  March  last.  During  this  whole  period,  it  has  felt  itself 
bound  to  take  proper  care  of  the  currency  of  the  country ;  and  no 
administration  has  admitted  this  obligation  more  clearly  or  more 
frequently  than  the  last.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  acknowledged 
duty,  as  well  as  to  accomplish  other  useful  purposes,  a  National  Bank 
has  been  maintained  for  forty,  out  of  these  forty-eight  years.  Two 
institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  created  by  law ;  one,  commencing 
in  1791,  and  limited  to  twenty  years,  and  expiring,  therefore,  in 
1811 ;  the  other,  commencing  in  1816,  with  a  like  term  of  duration, 
and  ending,  therefore,  in  18^.  Both  these  institutions,  each  in  its 
time,  accomplished  their  purposes,  so  iar  as  currency  was  concerned, 
to  the  general  satisfactk)n  of  the  country.  But  before  the  last  bank 
expired,  it  had  the  misfortune  to  become  obnoxious  to  the  late  ad- 
ministration. I  need  not,  at  present,  speak  of  the  causes  of  this  hos* 
tility.  My  purpose  only  requires  a  statement  of  that  fact,  as  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  chain  of  occurrences.  The  late  President's  dis- 
saOs&ction  of  the  bank  was  mtimated  in  his  first  annual  Message, 
that  is  to  say,  in  1829.  But  the  bank  stood  very  well  with  Uie 
oountiy,  the  President's  known  and  growing  hostility  notwithstand- 
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iDg ;  and  in  1832,  (bur  years  before  its  charter  was  to  expire,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill  for  its  continuance ;  there  being  in 
its  favor  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  a  larger  majoiity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill,  however,  was  negatived  by 
the  President.  In  1833,  by  an  order  o^  the  President,  the  public 
moneys  were  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  bank,  and  were  de* 
posited  with  certain  selected  State  banks.  This  removal  was  ac- 
companied with  the  most  confident  declarations  and  assurances,  put 
S>nh  in  every  (brm,  by  tl)e  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuty,  that  these  State  banks  wouki  not  only  prove  safe  depos- 
itories of  the  public  money,  but  that  they  would  also  furnish  the 
country  with  as  good  a  currency  as  it  ever  had  enjoyed,  and  probably 
«  better ;  and  would  also  accoinplish  all  that  could  be  wished,  in 
regard  to  domestic  exchanges.  The  sub6tituti<»i  of  State  banks  for 
a  national  institution,  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  was  that 
•operation,  which  has  become  known,  and  is  likely  to  be  long 
remembered,  as  the  "  Experiment." 

For  some  years,  all  was  said  to  go  on  extremely  well,  although  it 
seemed  plain  enough  to  a  great  part  of  the  community  that  the  sys- 
tem was  radially  vicious ;  that  its  operations  were  all  inconvenient, 
-clumsy,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  proposed  ends ;  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  there  must  be  an  explosion.  The  administratbn, 
however,  adhered  to  its  experiment.  The  more  it  was  complained 
of,  the  louder  it  was  praised.  Its  commendation  was  one  of  the 
standing  topics  of  all  official  communications ;  and  in  hb  last  mes* 
Age,  in  December,  1836,  the  late  President  was  more  than  usually 
•emphatic  upon  the  great  success  of  his  attempts  to  improve  the 
•currency,  and  the  happy  results  of  the  experiment  upon  the 
important  business  of  exchange.  But  a  reverse  was  at  hand.  The 
ripening  glories  of  the  experiment  were  soon  to  meet  a  dreadfiil 
blighting.  In  the  early  part  of  May  last,  these  banks  all  stopped 
payment.  This  event,  of  coarse,  produced  great  distress  in  the 
country,  and  it  produced  also  smgular  embarrassment  to  the 
administration. 

The  present  administration  was  then  only  two  months  old ;  but 
it  had  already  become  formally  pledged  to  maintain  the  pdk^y  of  that 
whkh  had  gone  before  it  The  President  had  avowed  his  purpose 
of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  Here,  then,  was 
difficulty.  Here  was  a  political  knot,  to  be  either  untied  or  cut. 
The  experiment  had  failed,  and  failed,  as  it  was  thought,  so  utterly 
and  hopelessly,  that  it  could  not  be  tried  again. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  Committed  against  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  the  strongest  ipanner,  and  the  substitute,  fiom 
which  so  much  was  expected,  having  disappointed  all  hopes,  what 
was«  the  administration  to  do  ?  Two  distinct  classes  of  avkxes  had 
been  performed,  in  times  past,  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States; 
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one  more  immediately  to  the  Government,  the  other  to  the  com- 
munity. The  first  was  the  safe-keeping  and  the  transfer,  when 
required,  of  the  public  moneys ;  the  other,  the  supplying  of  a  sound 
and  convenient  paper  currency,  of  equal  credit  all  over  the  countr)', 
and  every  where  equivalent  to  specie,  and  the  giving  of  most  im- 
portant facilities  to  the  operations  of  exchange.  These  objects 
were  highly  important,  and  their  most  perfect  accomplishment  by 
the  experiment  had  been  promised,  from  the  first.  The  State  banks, 
it  was  declared,  could  perform  all  these  duties,  and  should  perform 
them.  But  the  "experiment"  came  to  a  dishonored  end  in  the  early 
part  of  May.  The  deposit  banks,  with  the  others,  stopped  pay- 
ment. They  could  not  render  back  the  deposits ;  and  so  far  from 
being  able  to  furnish  a  general  currencv,  or  to  assist  exchanges, 
QHjrposes,  indeed,  which  they  never  had  Uilfilled,  with  any  success,) 
tneir  paper  became  immediately  depreciated,  even  in  its  local 
circulation.  What  course,  then,  was  the  administration  now  to 
adopt?  Why,  sir,  it  is  plain,  that  it  had  but  one  alternative.  It 
must  either  return  to  the  former  practice  of  the  Government,  take 
the  currency  into  its  own  hands,  and  maintain  it,  as  well  as  provide 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money  by  some  institution  of  its 
own  ;  or  else,  adopting  some  new  mode  of  merely  keeping  the 
public  money,  it  must  abandon  all  further  care  over  currency  and 
exchange.  One  of  these  courses  became  inevitable.  The  adminis- 
tration had  no  other  choice.  The  State  banks  could  be  tried  no 
more,  with  the  opinion  which  the  administration  now  entertained  of 
them;  and  how  else  could  any  thing  be  done  to  maintain  the 
currency?  In  no  way,  but  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
institution. 

There  was  no  escape  from  this  dilemma.  One  course  was,  to 
go  back  to  that  which  the  party  had  so  much  condemned ;  the 
other,  to  give  up  the  whole  duty,  and  leave  the  currencv  to  its  fate. 
Between  these  two,  the  administratwn  found  itself  absolutely 
obliged  to  decide ;  and  it  has  decided,  and  decided  boldly.  It  was 
decided  to  surrender  the  duty,  and  abandon  the  constitution.  That 
decision  is  before  us,  in  the  Message,  and  in  the  measures  now 
under  consideration.  The  choice  has  been  made ;  and  that  choice, 
in  my  opinion,  raises  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  both  for  the  present  and  all  future  time. 
That  question  is,  whether  Congress  has,  or  ought  to  have, 

ANY  PDTT  to  PERFORM  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CURRENCT  OP  THE 
COUNTRY,  BETOND  THE  MERE  REGULATION  OF  THE  GOLD  AND 
SILTCR    COIN. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  re- 
marked, the  other  day,  with  great  frankness  and  good-humor,  that 
in  the  political  classifications  of  the  times,  he  desired  to  be  oonrid- 
ered  as  nothing  but  an  honest  nullifier.    That,  he  sakl,  was  his 
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character.  I  believe,  sir,  the  country  will  readily  concede  that 
character  to  the  honorable  gentleman.  For  one,  certainly,  I  am 
willing  to  say,  that  I  believe  him  a  very  honest  and  a  very 
sincere  nullifier,  using  the  term  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he 
uspd  it  himself,  and  in  which  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  himselil 
And  1  am  very  much  afraid,  sir,  that  (whatever  be  may  think  of  it 
himself)  it  has  been  under  the  influence  of  those  sentiments,  which 
belong  to  his  character  as  a  nullifier,  tliat  he  has  so  readily  and  so 
sfiealously  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  President's  Message.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Message,  the  bill  before  us,  and  the  lionorable  mem- 
b^'s  amendment,  form,  together,  a  system,  a  code  of  practical 
politics,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  nullify  and  expimge,  or, 
perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  by  a  united  and  mixed  process 
of  nuUiBcation  and  expunging,  to  abolish,  a  highly-important  and 
Useful  power  of  the  Government.  It  strikes  down  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Government  has  been  administered,  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  the  currency,  through  its  whole  history ;  and  it  seeks 
to  obliterate,  or  to  draw  black  lines  around,  that  pan  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  which  this  principle  of  administration  has  rested.  The 
system  proposed,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  only  anti-commercial,  but 
anti-constitutk>nal  also,  and  anti-union,  in  a  high  degree. 

You  will  say,  sir,  that  th'is  is  a^^  strong  way  of  stating  an  opinion. 
It  is  so.  I  mean  to  state,  the  opinion  in  the  strongest  manner. 
I  do  not  wish,  indeed,  at  every  turn,  to  say,  of  measures  which  1 
oppose,  that  they  either  violate  or  surrender  the  Constitution.  But 
when,  b  all  soberness  and  candor,  I  do  so  think,  in  all  soberness 
and  candor  I  must  so  speak ;  and  whether  the  opinion  which  I 
have  now  expressed  be  true,  let  the  sequel  decide. 

Now,  sir,  Congress  has  been  called  together  in  a  moment  of 
great  difficulty.  The  characteristic  of  the  crisis  is  commercial  dis- 
tress. We  are  not  suffering  from  war,  or  pestilence,  or  famine ; 
and  it  is  alleged,  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  that  there  is  no 
want  of  revenue.  Our  means,  it  is  averred,  are  abundant.  And 
yet  the  Crovemment  is  in  distress,  and  the  country  is  in  distress ; 
and  Congress  is  assembled,  by  a  call  of  the  President,  to  provide 
relief.  The  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  all  is,  derangement  of  the 
currency  and  the  exchanges ;  commercial  credit  is  gone,  and  prop- 
erty no  longer  answers  the  common  ends  and  purposes  of  property. 
Government  cannot  use  its  own  means,  and  individuals  are  alike 
unable  to  command  their  own  resources.  The  operations,  both  of 
Government  and  people,  are  obstructed ;  and  they  are  obstructed, 
because  the  money  of  the  country,  the  great  instrument  of  com- 
merce and  exchange,  has  become  disordered  and  useless.  The 
Government  has  funds ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  credits  in  the  banks, 
but  it  cannot  turn  these  credits  into  cash ;  and  individual  citizens 
4ue  as  bad  off  as  Government.    The  Government  is  a  great  creditor 
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and  a  great  debtor.  It  ooUeets  and  H  disburses  large  sums,  h 
tkte  loss,  therefore^  of  a  proper  medium  of  payment  and  receipt. 
Government  is  a  sufferer.  But  tlie  people  are  sufferers  from  the 
same  causes;  and  inasmuch  as  the  whole  amount  of  payments  and 
receipts  by  the  people,  in  their  individual  transactions,  is  many  times 

rter  than  the  amount  of  payments  and  receipts  by  Govemmeut, 
Bggi^pte  of  evil  sufiered  by  the  people  is  also  many  times 
greater  than  that  suffered  by  Government.  Individuals  have  means 
as  ample,  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  as  Government ;  but  they 
share  with  Government  the  common  calamity  arising  from  the  over* 
throw  of  the  currency.  The  honorable  member  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Walker]  has  stated,  or  has  quoted  the  statement  from  others, 
that  while  the  payments  and  receipts  of  Government  are  twenty 
millions  a  year,  the  payments  and  receipts  of  individuals  are  two  or 
tiaee  hundred  millions.  He  has,  I  think,  underrated  the  amount  of 
individual  pa3rments  and  recripts.  But  even  if  he  has  not,  the 
statement  shows  how  liule  a  part  of  tlie  whole  evil  &lls  on  Govern- 
ment.   The  great  mass  of  sufering  is  on  the  people. 

Now,  sir,  when  we  look  at  the  Message,  the  bill,  and  the  proposed 
amendment,  thetr  single,  exclusive,  and  undivided  object  is  found 
to  be,  relief  to  the  Oovemment.  Not  one  single  provision  is 
adopted  or  recommended,  with  direct  reference  to  the  relief  of  the 
people.  They  all  speak  of  revenue,  of  finance,  of  duties  and 
customs,  of  taxes  and  collections ;  and  the  evils  which  the  people 
suffer,  by  the  derangement  of  the  currency  and  the  exchanges,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  commercial  credit,  instead  of  being  put  forth  as 
prominent  and  leading  objects  of  regard,  are  dismissed  with  a  slight 
intimation,  here  and  there,  that  in  providing  for  the  superior  and 
paramount  interests  of  Government,  some  incidental  or  collateral 
benefits  may,  perhaps,  accrue  to  the  community.  But  is  Govern* 
ment,  I  ask,  to  care  for  nothing  but  itself?  Is  self-preservation  the 
great  end  of  Government  ?  lbs  it  no  trust  powers  ?  Does  it  owe 
no  duties,  but  to  itself?  If  it  keeps  ilself  in  being,  does  it  fulfil  all 
the  objects  of  its  creation  ?  I  think  not.  I  think  Government 
exists,  not  for  its  own  ends,  but  for  the  public  utility.  It  is  an 
agency,  established  to  promote  the  common  good,  by  common  coun- 
sels ;  its  chief  duties  are  to  the  people ;  and  it  seems  to  me  strange 
and  preposterous,  in  a  moment  of  great  and  general  distress,  that 
Government  should  confine  all  its  deliberatbns  to  the  single  object 
of  its  own  revenues,  its  own  convenience,  its  own  undisturbed 
administration. 

I  cannot  say,  sir,  that  I  was  surprised  to  see  thb  general  character 
impressed  on  the  face  of  the  Message.  I  confess  it  appeared  to  me, 
when  the  banks  stopped  payment,  that  the  administration  had  come 
to  a  pass  in  wbksh  it  was  unavoidable  that  it  should  take  some 
Buch  coarse.    Bat  that  necessity  was  imposed,  not  by  the  nature  of 
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the  crisisy  but  by  its  own  commitment  to  the  line  of  politics  wfaich 
its  predecessor  had  adopted,  and  which  it  had  pledged  itself  to 
pursae. 

It  withdraws  its  care' from  the  currency,  because  it  has  left  itsdf 
no  means  of  performing  its  own  duties,  connected  with  that  subject. 
It  has,  voluntarily  and  on  calculation,  discarded  and  renounced  the 
policy  which  has  been  approved  for  half  a  century,  because  it  could 
not  return  to  that  policy  without  admitting  its  own  inconsistency, 
and  vblating  its  party  pledges.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  whole 
matter. 

"Now,  sir,  my  present  purpose  chiefly  is,  to  maintain  two  propo- 
sitions — 

I.  That  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  this  Government  to  see 
that  a  proper  currency,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  to  the  wants  of  trade  and  business,  as  well  as  to  the  payment 
of  debts  due  to  Government,  be  maintained  and  preserved ;  a  cur* 
rency  of  general  credit,  and  capable  of  aiding  the  operations  of  ex« 
change,  so  far  as  those  operations  may  be  conducted  bv  means  of  the 
circulating  medium ;  and  that  there  are  duties,  thereloro,  devolving 
on  Congress,  in  relation  to  currency,  beyond  the  mere  regulation  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coins. 

II.  That  the  Message,  the  bill,  and  the  proposed  amendment,  all, 
in  efiect,  deny  any  such  duty,  disclaim  all  such  power,  and  confine 
the  constitutional  obligation  of  Government  to  the  mere  regulation 
of  the  coins,  and  the  care  of  its  own  revenues. 

I  have  well  weighed,  Mr.  President,  and  fully  considered,  the 
first  of  these  propositions ;  to  wit,  that  which  respects  the  duty  of 
this  Government,  in  regard  to  the  cuirency.  I  mean  to  stand  by 
it.  It  expresses,  in  my  ludgment,  a  principle  fully  sustained  b^ 
the  Constitution,  and  by  the  usage  of  the  Government,  and  which  is 
of  the  highest  practical  importance.  Witb  this  proposition,  or  this 
principle,  I  am  willing  to  stand  connected,  and  to  share  in  the  judg- 
ment which  the  community  shall  ultimately  pronounce  upon  it. 
If  the  country  shall  sustain  it,  and  be  ready,  in  due  time,  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  by  such  means  and  instruments  as  the  general  opinion 
shall  think  best  to  adopt,  I  shall  cooperate,  cheerfully,  in  any  such 
undertaking;  and  shall  look  again,  witb  confidence, to  prosperity  in 
this  branch  of  our  national  concerns.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  the 
country  shall  reject  this  proposition,  and  act  on  that  rejection  ;  if  it 
shall  decide  that  Congress  has  no  power,  nor  is  under  any  duty,  in 
relation  to  the  currency,  beyond  the  mere  regulation  of  the  coins ; 
then,  upon  that  construction  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress, 
I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  thai  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent 
to  render  any  substantial  service  to  the  public  councils,  on  these 
great  interests.  I  admit,  at  once,  that  if  the  currency  is  not  to  be 
preserved  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes,  I  know  not 
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how  it  it  10  be  gaaided  aguast  constantly  oocuniog  disorders  aod 
deraDgements. 

Before  enteriiig  into  the  discussion  of  the  grounds  of  this  propo* 
ntion,  hov^ever,  aJiow  me,  sir,  a  few  words  by  way  of  preliminary 
explapation.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  it  to  be  obeerreay  that  I  am 
now  contending  only  for  the  general  principle^  and  not  insisting 
either  on  the  constitutionality,  or  expediency,  of  any  particular 
'means,  or  any  particular  agent.  1  am  not  saying  by  what  instrument 
or  agent  Congress  ought  to  perform  this  duty ;  I  only  say  it  is  a 
duty,  which,  in  some  mode,  and  by  some  means.  Congress  is  bound 
to  perform.  In  the  neact  place,  let  it  be  remeoibered,  that  I  carry 
the  absolute  duty  of  Government,  in  regard  toexidiange,  no  fiurther 
than  the  operations  of  exchange  may  be  performed  by  currency*  No 
doubt,  sir,  a  proper  institution,  established  by  Crovemment,  might, 
as  heretofore,  gire  other  facilities  to  exchange,  of  great  importance, 
and  to  a  very  great  extent*  But  I  intend,  on  this  ocoasioo,  to  keep 
clearly  witbb  the  Constitution,  and  to  assign  no  duty  to  CoogoesB» 
not  plainly  enjoined  by  die  provisions  of  that  instrument,  as  fiiiily 
interpreted,  and  as  heretofore  understood. 

The  President  says,  it  is  not  the  provinoe  of  Government  to  aid 
individuals  in  the  transfer  of  their  fiinds,  otherwise  than  by  the  use 
of  the  post-office ;  and  that  it  might  as  jusdy  be  called  on  to  provide 
far  the  transportation  of  their  merchandise. 

Now,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  sir,  with  all  respect  and  deference,  that 
fiinds  are  transferred  fiom  individual  to  individual,  usually  for  the 
iSrect  purpose  of  the  payment  and  receipt  of  debts ;  that  payment 
and  receipt  are  duties  of  currency ;  that,  in  my  opinion,  currency  is 
a  thing  which  Grovemment  is  bound  to  provide  for  and  superintend ; 
that  the  case,  therefore,  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
transportation  of  merchandise,  because  the  transportation  of  mer- 
Obandise  is  carried  on  by  ships  and  boats,  by  carts  and  wagons,  and 
not  by  the  use  of  currency,  or  of  any  thing  else  over  which  Govern 
ment  has  usually  exclusive  control.  These  things  individuals  can 
piovide  for  themselves.  But  the  transfer  of  funds  is  done  by  credit, 
and  must  be  so  done ;  and  some  proper  medium  for  this  transfer  it 
is  the  duty  of  Government  to  provide,  because  it  belongs  to  cui^ 
rency,  to  money,  and  is  therefore  beyond  the  power  of  individuals, 

Tlie  natore  of  exchange,  sir,  b  well  understood  by  persons  engaged 
in  commerce;  but  as  its  operations  are  a  little  out  of  tbesi^t  of 
other  classes  of  the  community,  although  they  have  all  a  deep  and 
permanent  interest  in  the  subject,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  word  or 
two  of  general  explanation.  I  speak  of  domestic  exchanges  only. 
We  mean,  then,  by  exchange,  this  same  transfer  of  funds.^  Vr  e 
meaa  the  making  of  payment  in  a  distant  place,,  or  the  receiving  of 
payment  fiom  a  distant  place,  by  some  mode  of  paper  creditjk 
If  done  by  draft,  order,  or  bill  of  exchange,  that  ia  one  form;  if 
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done  hj  the  transmission  of  bank  notes,  through  the  post-office,  or 
otherwise,  that  is  another  form.  In  each,  credit  is  used ;  in  the 
first,  the  credit  of  the  parties  whose  names  are  on  the  bill  or  draft ; 
in  the  last,  the  credit  of  the  bank.  Every  man,  sir,  who  looks  over 
this  vast  country,  and  contemplates  the  commercial  connection  of 
its  various  parts,  must  see  the  great  importance  that  this  exchange 
should  be  cheap  and  easy.  To  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer, 
to  the  manufacturer  and  the  planter,  to  the  merchant,  to  all,  in  all 
classes,  this  becomes  matter  of  moment.  We  may  see  an  instance 
in  the  common  articles  of  manufacture  produced  m  the  north,  and 
sent  to  the  south  and  west  for  sale  and  consumption.  Hats,  shoes, 
furniture,  carriages,  domestic  hard-ware,  and  various  other  articles, 
the  produce  of  those  manufactories,  and  of  those  employments 
which  are  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  large  capital,  constitute  a 
large  part  of  this  trade,  as  well  as  the  &brics  of  cotton  and  wool. 
Now,  a  state  of  exchange,  which  shall  enable  the  producers  to  re- 
ceive payment  regularly,  and  without  loss,  is  indispensable  to  any 
useful  prosecution  of  this  intercourse.  Derangement  of  currency 
and  exchange  is  ruinous.  The  notes  of  local  banks  will  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  remittance ;  and  if  bills  of  exchange  cannot  be  had, 
or  can  oe  had  only  at  a  high  rate,  how  is  payment  to  be  received, 
or  to  be  received  without  great  loss  ?  This  evil  was  severely  felt, 
even  before  the  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the  banks ;  and  it 
will  always  be  felt,  more  or  less,  till  there  is  a  currency  of  general 
credit  and  circulation  through  the  country.  But  when  the  banks 
suspended,  it  became  overwhelming.  All  gentlemen  having  north- 
em  acquaintance,  must  know  the  existence  of  this  evil.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  that  tlie  hitherto  prosperous  and  flourishing  town  of 
Newark  has  already  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  populauon  by  the 
breaking  up  of  its  business,  in  consequence  of  tnese  commercial 
embarrassments.  And  in  cases  in  which  business  is  not  wholly 
broken  up,  if  five  or  six  per  cent.,  or  more,  is  to  be  paid  for  exchange, 
it  by  so  much  enhances  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  or  takes  away  his 
profit  fi^xn  the  producer.  I  have  mentioned  these  articles  of  com- 
mon product  of  northern  labor ;  but  the  same  evil  exists  m  all  the 
sales  of  imported  goods ;  and  it  must  exist,  also,  in  the  south,  in  the 
operations  connected  with  its  great  staples.  All  the  south  must 
have,  and  has,  constant  occasion  for  remittance  by  exchange ;  and 
no  part  of  the  country  is  likely  to  suffer  more  severely  by  its 
derangement.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  state  of  internal 
trade,  when  there  is  neither  cheapness,  nor  promptness,  nor  regular- 
ity, nor  security,  in  the  domestic  exchanges. 

I  say  again,  sir,  that  I  do  not  hold  Government  bound  to  provide 
bills  of  exchange,  for  purchase  and  sale.  Nobody  thinks  of  such  a 
thing.  If  any  institution  established  by  Grovemment  can  do  this, 
as  might  be  the  case^  and  has  been  the  case,  so  much  the  better. 
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But  the  positive  obligation  of  Governmeot  I  am  content  to  limit  to 
currency,  and,  so  far  as  exchange  is  concerned,  to  the  aid  which 
may  be  afibrded  to  exchange  by  currency.  I  have  been  informed 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  expired, 
at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  southern  and  western  merchants 
usually  visit  the  northern  cities  to  make  purchases,  or  make  pav-> 
ment  for  existing  liabilities,  that  bank  redeemed  its  notes  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  or  eVen  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day.  These 
notes,  having  been  issued  in  the  west,  were  brou&;ht  over  the  moun- 
tains, as  funds  to  be  used  in  the  eastern  cities.  This  was  exchange ; 
and  it  was  exchange  through  the  medium  of  currency;  it  was 
perfectly  safe,  and  it  cost  nothing.  This  fact  illustrates  the  impor- 
tance of  a  currency  of  universal  credit,  to  the  business  of  exchange. 
Having  made  these  remarks,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
exchange,  and  showing  its  connection  with  currency,  I  proceed  to 
discuss  the  general  propositions. 

Is  it  the  duty,  then,  of  this  Government,  to  see  that  a  currency 
be  maintained,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  the 
uses  of  trade  and  commerce  ? 

I  need  not,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  enter  historically  into  the  well- 
known  causes,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution* 
Those  causes  are  familiar  to  all  public  men ;  and  among  them, 
certainly,  was  this  very  matter  of  giving  credit  and  unifonnity  to 
the  money  system  of  the  country.  The  States  possessed  no  system 
of  money  and  circulation ;  and  that  was  among  the  causes  of  the 
stagnation  of  commerce.  Indeed,  all  commercial  afiairs  were  in  tt 
disjointed,  deranged,  and  miserable  state.  The  restoratk>n  of  com- 
merce, the  object  of  giving  it  uniformity,  credit,  and  national 
character,  were  among  the  first  incentives  to  a  more  perfect  union 
of  the  States.  We  all  know  that  the  meeting  at  Annapol'is,  in 
1780,  sprang  from  a  desire  to  attempt  something  which  should  give 
uniformity  to  the  commercial  operations  of  the  several  States ;  and 
that  in  and  with  this  meeting,  arose  the  proposition  for  a  general 
convention,  to  consider  of  a  new  constitution  of  government. 
Every  where.  State  currencies  were  depreciated,  and  continental 
money  was  depreciated  also.  Debts  could  not  be  paid,  and  there 
was  no  value  to  property.  From  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  people 
soared  as  much,  except  in  the  loss  of  life,  from  the  disordered  state 
of  the  currency  and  the  prostration  of  commerce  and  business,  as 
they  sufifered  during  the  war.  All  our  history  shows  the  disasters 
and  afflictions  which  sprang  from  these  sources  ;  and  it  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  go  into  a  detailed  recital  of  them.  For  the  remedy 
of  these  evils,  as  one  of  its  great  objects,  and  as  great  as  any  one, 
the  Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted. 

Now,  sir,  by  this  Constitution,  Congress  is  authorized  to  **  coin 
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money,  to  regulate  die  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins ; "  and  all 
the  States  are  prohibited  (rom  coining  money,  and  from  making  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coins  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts* 
Suppose  the  Constitution  had  stopped  here,  it  would  still  have 
established  the  all-important  point  of  a  uniform  money  system. 
By  this  provision  Congress  is  to  fum'ish  coin,  or  regulate  coin,  for 
all  the  States.  There  is  to  be  but  one  money-standard  for  the 
CQuntry.  And  the  standard  of  value  to  be  established  by  Congress 
is  to  be  a  currency,  and  not  bullion  merely ;  because  we  find  it  is 
to  be  c&in;  that  is,  it  is  to  be  one  or  the  other  of  the  precious 
metals,  bearing  an  authentic  stamp  of  value,  and  passing  tnerefixe 
by  tale.  That  b  to  be  the  standard  of  value.  *A  standard  of 
value,  therefore,  and  a  money  for.  circulation,  were  thus  expressly 

Erovided  for.  And  if  nothing  else  had  been  done,  would  it  not 
ave  been  a  reasonable  and  necessary  inference  from  this  power, 
that  Congress  had  authority  to  regulate,  and  must  regulate  and 
control,  any  and  all  paper,  which  either  States  or  individuals  might 
desire  to  put  into  circulation,  purporting  to  represent  this  coin,  and 
to  take  its  place,  in  the  uses  of  trade  and  commerce  ?  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  Constitution  intended  something  more  than  to  pro- 
vide a  medium  for  the  payment  of  debts  to  Government.  The 
object  was  a  uniform  currency  for  the  use  of  the  whole  people,  is 
all  the  transactions  of  life ;  and  it  Vas  manifestly  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  power  to  maintain  such  a  currency  should  be 
given  to  Congress.  But  it  would  make  the  system  incongruous  and 
Ulcomplete ;  it  would  be  denying  to  Congress  the  means  necessary 
to  accomplish  ends  which  were  manifestly  mtended;  it  would 
render  the  whole  provision  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  if,  when 
Congress  had  established  a  coin  for  currency  and  circulation,  it 
should  have  no  power  to  maintain  it  as  an  actual  circulation,  nor  to 
regulate  or  control  paper  emissions  designed  to  occupy  its  place, 
and  perform  the  same  functions  that  it  would  on  the  coinage  power 
alone ;  and  on  a  fair,  and  just,  and  reasonable  inference  fnni  it, 
therefore,  I  should  be  of  opinion  that  Congress  was  authorized,  and 
was  bound,  to  protect  the  community  against  all  evils  which  might 
threaten  from  a  deluge  of  curroncy  of  another  kind,  filling  up,  in  point 
of  fact,  all  the  channels  of  circulation.  And  this  opinion  is  not  new. 
It  has  often  been  expressed  before,  and  was  cogently  urged  by 
Mr.  Dallas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmry,  in  his  report  in  1816. 
He  says, "  Whenever  the  emergency  occurs,  that  demands  a  change 
of  system,  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that  the  authority,  whush 
was  alone  competent  to  establish  the  national  coin,  is  alone  compe* 
tent  to  create  a  natfonal  substitute." 

But  the  Constitution  does  not  stop  with  this  grant  of  the  ocxnage 
power  to  Congress.  It  expressly  prohibits  the  States  ftom  issumg 
iiUt  of  credit.    What  a  bill  of.  creidit  b,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 


in  undeistanding,  by  any  one  acquainted  witb  tbe  bistory  of  tfaf 
country.  Tbey  had  been  issued,  at  different  timos,  and  in  various 
forms,  by  the  State  Governments.  Tbe  object  of  them  was  t^ 
create  a  paper  circulation  ;  and  any  paper^  issued  on  tbe  credit  of 
the  State,  and  intended  for  circulation  from  band  to  band,  is  a  bill 
of  credit,  whether  made  a  tender  for  debts  or  not,  or  whether  carry'r 
ing  interest  or  not.  Is  it  issued  with  intent  that  it  shall  circulate 
from  hand  to  hand,  as  monev,  and  with  intent  that  it  shall  so  circu- 
late on  the  credit  of  the  State  ?  If  it  is,  k  is  a  bill  of  credi$» 
The  States,  therefore,  are  prohibited  fipom  issuing  paper  fov 
circulation,  on  their  own  credit ;  and  this  provision  furnishes  ad<r 
ditional  and  strong  proof,  that  all  circulation,  whether  of  coin  or 
paper,  was  intend^  to  be  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
Congress.  Indeed,  the  very  object  of  establishing  one  commerce  for 
all  the  States,  and  one  money  for  all  tbe  States,  would  otherwise  bo 
liable  to  be  completely  defeated.  It  has  been  supposed,  neverthe- 
less, that  thb  prohibition  on  the  States  has  not  restrained  them  Gfoio 
granting  to  inaividuals,  or  to  private  corporations,  the  power  of  issu^ 
ing  notes  for  circulation,  on  their  own  credit.  Thb  power  has  long 
been  exercised,  and  is  admitted  to  exist.  But  could  it  be  reasonr 
ably  maintained,  looking  only  to  these  two  provisions,  (that  is  to  say. 
to  the  coinage  power,  which  is  vested  exclusivelv  in  CcKDgress,  anq 
jto  the  prohibition  on  the  States  against  issuing  their  own  paper  for 
circulation,)  that  Congress  could  not  protect  its  own  power,  and 
secure  ,to  the  people  the  full  benefits  intended  by  and  for  them 
against  evils  and  mischiefs,  if  they  should  arise,  or  threaten  to  arise, 
not  from  paper  issued  by  States,  but  from  paper  issued  by  individr 
uals  or  pnvate  corporations  ?  If  this  be  so^  then  the  coinage  power 
evidently  (ails  of  a  great  pfirt  of  its  intended  effect ;  and  the  evils, 
intended  to  be  prevented  by  the  prohibitions  on  the  States,  may 
all  arise,  and  become  irresistible  and  overwhelming  in  another  form. 
But  the  Message  intimates  ^  doubt  whether  this  power  over  the 
coin  was  given  to  Congress  to  preserve  the  people  iiom  the  evils 
of  paper  money,  or  only  given  to  protect  the  Government  itself. 
I  cannot  but  think  this  very  remarkable  and  very  strange.  The 
language  of  the  President  is, "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who 
framed  and  adopted  the  Constitution,  having  in  immediate  view  the 
depreciated  p^per  of  the  Confederacy,  of  which  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  paper  were  at  times  equal  to  only  one  dollar  in  coin, 
intended  to  prevent  tbe  recurrence  of  similar  evils,  so  far  at  least  as 
related  to  the  transaptions  of  the  new  Qower^ment."  Where  is  the 
foundation  for  the  qmlificifriim  b^ece  exjiressed  ?  On  what  clause, 
or  coosUruction  .of  an^  clause,  jsit  founded?  Will  any  genUeman 
tell  me  what  there  ism  the  ConstituUqn  which  led  tbe  Pnesident,  or 
which  coMld  lead  any  roan^  tpidoubt  »f^>eU^r  it  was  tbe  puqwse  of 
that  inaitimnaent  to  prptea  tbe  pwflk>.4«  v^jbH  as  |he  Government, 
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against  the  oTerwhelming  evils  of  paper  money  ?  Is  there  a  word 
or  particle  in  the  coinage  power,  or  any  other  power,  which 
countenances  the  notion  that  the  Constitution  mtenaed  that  there 
should  be  one  money  for  the  Government,  and  another  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  Government  should  have  the  means  of  protecting  its  own 
revenues  against  depreciated  paper,  but  should  be  still  at  liberty  to 
suffer  all  the  evils  of  such  paper  to  fall  with  full  weight  upon  the 
people  ?  This  is  altogether  a  new  doubt.  It  intimates  an  opinion, 
which,  so  far  as  it  shall  find  those  who  are  ready^  to  adopt  and  follow 
it,  will  sap  and  undermine  one  of  the  roost  indispensable  powers  of 
the  Government.  The  coinage  power  is  given  to  Congress  in 
general  terms ;  it  is  altogether  denied  to  the  States ;  and  the  States 
are  prohibited  from  issuing  bifls  of  credit  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
or  of  any  character  whatever.  Can  any  man  hesitate  one  moment 
to  say  that  these  provisions  are  all  intended  for  the  general  good  of 
the  people  ?  I  am  therefore  surprised  at  the  language  of  the  Mes- 
sage in  this  particular,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  should 
have  led  to  it,  except  the  apparent  and  foregone  conclusion  and 
purpose,  of  attempting  to  justify  Congress  in  the  course  which  was 
about  to  be  recommended  to  it,  of  abstaining  altogether  from  every 
endeavor  to  improve  or  maintain  the  currency,  except  so  far  as  the 
receipts  and  payments  of  the  Government  itself  were  concerned.  I 
repeat,  sir,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  any  friend  of  the  administra- 
tion, who  would  suggest  to  me  on  what  ground  this  doubt,  never 
expressed  before,  and  now  so  solemnly  and  gravely  intimated,  is 
supposed  to  stand.  Is  it,  indeed,  uncertain,  is  it  matter  of  grave 
and  solemn  doubt,  whether  the  coinage  power  itself,  so  fally  granted 
to  Congress,  and  so  carefully  guarded  by  restraints  upon  the  States, 
had  any  further  object  than  to  enable  Congress  to  famish  a  medium 
in  which  taxes  might  be  collected  ? 

But  this  power  over  the  coinage  is  not  the  strongest,  nor  the 
broadest,  ground  on  which  to  place  the  duty  of  Congress.  There  • 
is  another  power  granted  to  Congress,  which  seems  to  me  to  apply 
to  this  case,  directly  and  irresistibly,  and  that  is  the  commercial 
power.  The  Constitution  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  not  only  with  foreign  nations,  but  between  the 
States.  This  is  a  full  and  complete  grant,  and  must  include  author- 
ity over  every  thing  which  is  part  of  commerce,  or  essential  to 
commerce.  And  is  not  money  essential  to  commerce?  No  man, 
in  his  senses,  can  deny  that ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  whatever 
paper  is  put  forth,  with  intent  to  circulate  as  currency,  or  to  be  used 
as  money,  immediately  aflfects  commerce.  Bank  notes,  in  a  strict, 
and  technical  sense,  are  not,  indeed,  money ;  but,  in  a  general 
sense,  and  often  in  a  legal  sense,  they  are  money.  They  are  sub- 
stantially money,  because  they  perform  the  functions  of  money. 
They  are  not,  like  bills  of  exchange  or  common  promissory  notes, 
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mere  proofi  or  evidences  of  debt,  but  are  treated  as  money,  in  the 
general  transactions  of  society.  If  receipts  be  given  for  them,  they 
are  given  as  fi>r  money.  They  pass  under  a  legacy,  or  other  ibnn 
of  gift,  as  money.  And  this  character  of  bank  notes  was  as  well 
known  and  understood  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
as  it  b  now.  The  law,  both  of  Ejigland  and  America,  regarded 
them  as  money,  in  the  sense  above  expressed.  If  Congress,  then,  has 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  it  must  have  a  control  over  that  money, 
whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  commerce  is  actually  carried  on. 
Whether  that  xDooey  be  coin  or  paper,  or  however  it  has  acquired 
the  character  of  money  or  currency,  if,  in  fact,  it  has  become  an 
actual  agent  or  instnunent  in  the  performance  of  commercial  trans- 
actions, it  necessarily  thereby  becomes  subject  to  the  regulation 
and  control  of  Congress.  The  regulation  of  money  is  not  so  much 
an  mference  from  the  commercial  power  conferred  on  Congress,  as 
it  is  a  part  of  it*  Money  is  one  of  the  things,  without  which,  in 
modem  times,  we  can  form  no  practical  idea  ojf  commerce.  It  is 
embraced,  therefore,  necessarily,  in  the  terms  of  the  Constitutk)n. 

But,  sir,  as  will  be  seen  bv  the  proposition  which  I  \^ve  stated, 
I  go  further ;  I  insist  that  the  duty  of  Congress  is  commensurate 
with  its  power ;  that  it  has  authority  not  only  to  resulate  and  con- 
trol that,  which  others  may  put  forth  as  nooney  and  currency,  but 
that  it  has  the  power,  and  is  bound  to  perform  the  duty,  of  seeing 
that  there  is  established  and  maintabed,  at  all  times,  a  currency  of 
general  credit,  equivalent  in  value  to  specie,  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  commerce  and  the  business  of  the  people,  and  suited  to  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  Such  a  currency  is  ^n  in- 
strument of  the  first  necessity  to  commerce,  according  to  the  com- 
mercial system  of  the  present  age;  and  commerce  cannot  be 
conducted,  with  full  advantage,  without  it.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  fumbh  it,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  nobody  else.  The 
States  cannot  supply  it.  That  resource  has  often  been  tried,  and 
has  always  Ciiled.  1  am  no  enemy  to  the  State  banks ;  they  may 
be  very  useful  in  their  spheres ;  but  you  can  no  more  cause  them  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  national  institution,  than  jou  can  turn  a 
satellite  into  a  primary  orb.  They  cannot  maintain  a  currency  of 
equal  credit  aU  over  the  country.  It  might  be  tried,  ^r,  in  your 
State  of  Kentucky,  or  our  State  of  Massachusetts.  We  may  erect 
banks  on  all  the  securities  which  the  wit  of  man  can  devise ;  we 
may  have  capital,  we  may  have  funds,  we  may  have  bonds  and 
oiortgages,  we  may  add  the  faith  of  the  State,  we  may  pile  Pelion 
upon  Qssa ;  they  will  be  State  institutions  after  all,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  support  a  national  circulation.  This  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  th'ings,  and  in  the  sentiments  of  men.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  that  it 
ou|^  not  to  be  so,  or  to  contend  that  one  bank  may  be  as  safe  as 
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^ftotber.    Experieticei  prores  that  it  i3  »d,  stdd  trd  mKy  be  iss&ttA 
U  will  remain  so. 

Sir,  mite  is  not  the  rdthle^  band  thftt  shall  ^strike  at  the  State 
tmnks,  dor  mln^  th^  totilgue  thtit  ^hall  causelessly  upbtiiid  them  with 
tl^tehery  or  perfidy.  I  admit  their  lawful  e^tlstcnce ;  I  admit  their 
utility  in  the  circle  to  which  they  properly  belong.  I  only  say, 
they  cannot  pefrfbrm  a  national  part  in  tlie  operations  of  commerce. 
A  getleitl  and  universally  acct^ited  currency,  therefore,  is  an 
ih^ruitent  of  commerce,  which  is  necessafy  to  the  enVoyment  of  its 
ju^t  advanta^s,  or,  in  other  Words,  Whieh  is  Essential  to  its  beneft- 
liial  regulation.  Congress  has  pb>Veir  to  estaUi^h  it,  and  no  other 
poorer  tfiui  establish  it ;  and  therefoi^  Congress  is  bound  to  exettsise 
itsi  owh  powet.  It  is  an  absurdity,  oti  the  very  face  of  the  proposi^ 
tion,  to  allege  that  Congress  shall  regulate  commerce,  but  shall, 
herertlides^,  abandon  to  others  the  duty  of  maintaining  and 
iE^gUladng  its  essential  meand  aUd  instruments.  We  have  in  actual 
Use  a  mixed  currency ;  die  conn  tiirculliting  under  the  authority  of 
Cbbgress,  the  pabei*  under  the  tiuthoiiiy  of  the  Stated.    But  this 

eipeJr,  though  ft  fills  id  gteftt  a  portion  of  all  the  channels  of  circu- 
tibh.  Is  hot  of  geneiul  aUd  Univet^  credit;  it  is  made  Up  of 
Vftrious  local  currenties,  hone  of  >^hlch  h^  the  tome  Credit,  or  the 
MUie  valu6,  b  dill  parts  of  the  country }  And  tfaetefote  tbes«  local 
fiiirr^ticies  ntlswer,  but  vUi;^  loosely  and  deficiently,  the  pufpod^ 
6f  ^neral  cUrreticv,  «ind  of  tetnittance.  Nbw,  is  it  to  be  <x)d- 
ttoded  that  ther^  IS  no  retUedy  ibr  thild?  Are  Wfe  t6  ftgi^j  tbtt 
ih^  CdiistitUtion,  with  all  its  cilre,tilt;um^p^tioh,  and  wiik>dm>  had, 
Bevertheless,  left  this  gi^at  interest  unprovided  fotl  U  ou^  com^ 
Iheicial  system  io  tem^  and  impotent?  Aire  buf  constitutional 
jitoviiiions  and  out'  politibal  bstltutions  sb  radically  defective?  I 
think  not,  sir;  They  do  taot  deservii  this  reproach ;  aiid  I  think  k 
may  noW  be  i^iiy  ^hown  that,  under  ftll  administration!),  ftom  (9«n«al 
Washington's  time  down  tb  the  dd  of  March  last^  the  OoVemmenc 
has  felt  and  acknowledged  its  obligation,  in  regard  to  thd  curreimy» 
to  the  full  extent  in  which  I  have  stated  it,  and  has  cbUstantly  eil^ 
deavored  to  fiilfii  that  obligation.  Allow  me  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning,  and  trace  this  matter  down  to  our  times,  a  little  in  detaiK 
Ih  his  fim  speech  toCohgn*ss«  in  1789,  having  jUst  then  assumed 
h'rt  iie^  offiee.  General  Washington  recommended  hb  partkmltir 
Subjects  to  the  cohsideratSon  of  Congress ;  but  in  his  spbe^,  at  A6 
tjpenlhg  of  the  second  session,  he  suggested  the  importance  of  t 
uniform  currency,  without  distinguishing  ctMttage  from  paper;  and 
thi^  bbdy,  in  its  answer,  assured  him  tliat  it  was  a  ^u^eet  which 
ahould  receive  its  attention.  Rebbllect,  sir^  at  that  tikiM,  Ibat  dMve 
'were  State  banks  having  notes  in  cikt^latibn,  tbough  they  w^re 
Ver]^  few.    "the  first  Bank  of  the  UnitM  States  was  MMSlsMi  it 
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the  third  ses^oo  of  the  Congress,  in  1791.  The  bill  for  its  creation 
originated  in  the  Senate ;  the  debates  in  which  were  at  that  time 
not  public.  We  have,  however,  the  debates  in  the  House,  we  have 
the  reports  of  the  Secretaries,  and  we  have  the  law  itself.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  learn,  from  these  sources,ybr  what  objects  this  institution  was 
created,  and  whether  a  national  currency  was  one  of  those  objects. 

Certainly,  sir,  it  must  be  admitted  that  currency  was  not  the  only 
object  in  incorporating  the  bank  of  1791.  The  Government  was 
new ;  its  fiscal  affairs  were  not  well  arranged ;  it  was  greatly  in  debt; 
and  the  political  state  of  things  at  the  time  rendered  it  highly  prob- 
able that  sadden  occasions  for  making  loans  would  arise.  That  it 
might  assist  the  operations  of  the  Treasury,  therefore,  and  that  it 
might  make  those  loans  to  Government,  if  pressing  occasions  should 
arise,  were  two  of  the  purposes  had  in  view  in  establishing  the  bank. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  was  a  third  purpose,  and  that  re- 
spected commerce  and  currency.  To  furnish  a  currency  for  gen- 
erai  circulationy  and  to  aid  exchange,  was,  demonstrably,  a  ctear^ 
distinct,  and  avowed  object,  in  the  creation  of  the  first  bank. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1790,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
made  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  recommending  a 
national  bank.  In  this  report,  he  set  forth  the  advantages  of  such 
i^D  institution  ;  one  of  these  advantages,  he  says,  cons'ists  '^  in  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  quickening  the 
circulation."  And  be  then  proceeds  to  observe  —  ^'  This  last  may 
require  some  illustration.  When  payments  are  to  be  made  be- 
tween di&rent  places,  having  an  intercourse  of  business  with  each 
other,  if  there  faappen  to  be  no  private  bills  at  market,  and  there 
are  no  bank  notes  which  have  a  currency  in  both,  the  consequence 
is,  that  coin  must  be  remitted.  This  is  attended  with  trouble, 
delay,  expense,  and  risk.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  bank  notes 
current  in  both  places,  the  transmission  of  these,  by  the  post,  or 
any  other  speedy  or  convenient  conveyance,  answers  the  purpose ; 
and  these  again,  in  the  alternations  of  demand,  are  frequently  re- 
turned, very  soon  after,  to  the  place  whence  they  were  first  sent  ; 
whence  the  transportation  and  retransportation  of  the  metals  are 
obviated,  and  a  more  convenient  and  a  more  expeditious  medium 
of  payment  is  substituted." 

Is  not  this  clear  prooQ'that  one  object,  in  establishing  the  bank, 
b  the  opinion  of  tne  Secretarv,  was  the  creation  of  a  currency 
which  should  have  general  credit  throughout  the  country,  and,  by 
means  of  such  credit,  should  become  a  convenient  and  expeditious 
medium  of  exchange  ?  Currency,  sir,  currency  and  exchange  were 
then,  beyond  all  doubt,  important  objects,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
poser of  the  measure,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  mstitution.  The 
debates  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  oonfinvi 
tiie  same  idea.  Mr.  Madison^  who  objected  to  the  bill  on  constitu- 
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tional  grounds,  admitted,  fiBveftheless,  that  one  of  the  advantages 
of  a  bank  consists  '^  in  facilitating  occasional  remittances  from  diffei^ 
ent  places  where  notes  happen  to  circulate;^'  and  Mr.  Ames,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  dbtinguisbed  friends  of  the  measure,  and  who 
represented  a  commercial  district,  enlarged  on  the  great  beneGt  of 
the  proposed  institution  to  commerce.  He  insisted  that  the  inteN 
course  between  the  States  could  never  be  on  a  good  footing,  without 
an  institution  whose  paper  would  circulate  more  extensively  than 
that  of  any  State  bank ;  and  what  he  saw  in  the  future,  we  have 
seen  in  the  past,  and  feel  in  the  present.  Other  gentlemen,  also^ 
contended  that  some  such  institution  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
tanable  Congress  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and,  for 
that  reason,  that  it  would  be  constitutional,  as  being  proper  meand 
Ibr  a  lawful  end. 

When  the  bill  had  passed  the  two  Houses,  the  Pt^ident,  as  W6 
all  know,  asked  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet  upon  its  constitutionality* 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  were  agaioet 
It ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  in  favor  of  it ;  and  among 
the  groonds  on  which  he  placed  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
law,  was  its  adaptation  to  the  exercise  of  the  commercial  power, 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  Congress.  His  language  is — "  The 
institution  of  a  bank  has,  also^  a  natural  relation  to  the  regulation  of 
trade  between  the  States,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conducive  to  the  creaticii 
of  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  between  them,  and  to  the 
keeping  up  a  full  circulation,  by  preventing  the  frequent  displace 
hient  or  the  metals  in  reciprocal  remittances.  Money  is  the  v«ry 
hinge  on  which  commerce  turns*    And  this  does  not  mean  merelr 

fold  and  salver;  many  other  things  have  served  the  purpose,  with 
ifrerent  degrees  of  umity.  Paper  has  been  extensively  employed. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted,  with  the  Attorney  General,  that 
the  regulation  of  trade  between  the  States,  as  it  conceme  the  me- 
dium of  circulation  and  exchange,  ought  to  be  considered  as  confined 
to  coin.*'  "  And  it  is,"  he  adds, "  in  reference  to  these  general  rela- 
tions of  commerce,  that  an  establishment  which  furnishes  fiu^ilities 
to  circulation,  and  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  and  aiienatioB, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  regulation  of  trade." 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  sir,  than  thi?  language ;  and  tbeveibre 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  those  who  recommended  and 
tiupported  the  first  bank,  regarded  it  as  a  fit  and  necessary  measure, 
in  order  to  enable  Congress  to  exercise  its  important  duty  of  regula- 
ting commerce,  and  to  fulfil,  especially,  that  part  of  the  duty  wbiefa 
enjoined  upon  it  the  provision  of  a  proper  and  suitable  cun«>ncy  for 
circulation  and  exchange. 

But  it  is  not  neeessaiy  to  rely  on  these  optnions  of  indiiddoal 
^ends  of  the  measure.  Let  the  act  speak  for  itadf.  Let  us  lode 
into  hf  and  search  its  reasons  on  its  own  face*    What  are  the 
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gMUfids  ud  objects  of  tbe  law,  as  «et  fonb  to  tba  law  itself?  Thft 
preamble  tells  ua.    It  declares  -^ 

"  That  the  estabiisbmg  of  a  bank  will  be  veiy  conducive  to  the 
aiiece«sful  conducting  of  the  national  finances;  and  will  tend  to 
give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  loans,  for  the  use  of  Governroenty  in 
ludden  emergencies  ;  and  tciU  be  produdive  of  cantiderable  ad' 
Mntage  to  irad^  and  indusiry  in  gemeraL" 

Trade  and  industrv  in  general,  therefore,  oonstitueed  one  distinct 
and  definite  object  of  the  incorporation,  if  the  law  tnily  expounds 
its  own  purposes.  It  was  not  revenue  alone ;  it  was  not  the  frcility 
c^  making  loans,  merely;  it  was  not  mere  utiKty  U>  Government; 
but,  in  addition  to  these,  it  was  commerce;  it  was  the^interests  of  the 
people ;  it  was  trade  and  business  in  general,  whidi,  among  other 
considerations,  fi»rmed  aa  important  part  of  the  objects  of  the 
incorporetioft.  And  indeed,  sir,  events  proved  that  it  was  vastly 
the  meet  impottant  part  of  all.  What  else  did  the  first  bank  do^ 
for  the  Government  or  the  country,  at  all  to  be  compared,  io  tli6 
amount  of  ben^t,  to  its  influence  on  the  currency  and  the  BSf 
changes  ? 

It  is  as  clear  as  denyonstration,  therefore,  that  the  Government,  in 
General  Washington's  time,  did  feel  itself  authorized  by  the  Consti^ 
ttftion^  and  bound  in  duty,  to  provide  a  safe  currency,  of  general 
credit,  for  oiiculatbn  and  for  exchange.  It  did  provide  such  a 
currency.  It  is  renrafkable  enough,  so  comparatively  small  was 
the  mere  object  of  keeping  the  puUic  money,  that  no  proviskm  for 
that  purpose  was  inserted  in  the  charter ;  nor  was  there  any  law  on 
the  subject,  so  far  as  I  remember,  till  the  year  1800. 

The  bank  went  into  operation,  and  its  soccess  was  great  and  in- 
"Stantaneous ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  there 
was  no  complaint  of  the  state  of  the  currency  or  the  exchanges. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  ask,  what  was  it  that  gave  this  success  to 
the  new  institutbn  7  Its  capital  was  small,  and  Government  had  no 
participatbn  in  its  direction  ;  it  was  committed  entirely  to  individual 
management  and  control. 

Its  notes,  it  is  true,  were  made  receivable  in  payments  to  Grov- 
emment:  that  was  one  advantage.  It  had  a  scdid  capital,  and  its 
paper  was  at  all  times  convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  holder:  that  was  another  and  a  most  important 
ground  of  its  prosperity.  But,  sir,  there  was  something  more  than 
all  this.  There  was  something  which  touched  men's  sentiments,  as 
well  as  their  understandings.  There  was  a  cause  whkh  carried  the 
credit  of  the  new-bom  bank,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  every 
quarter  and  every  extremity  of  the  country.  There  was  a  charm, 
which  created  trust,  and  faith,  and  reliance,  not  only  in  the  great 
marts  of  commerce,  but  in  every  corner  into  which  money,  in  any 
Imn,  could  penetrate.    That  cause  was  its  nationality  of  oharacter. 
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It  had  the  broad  seal  of  the  Union  to  its  charter.  It  was  the  insti- 
tutioQ  of  the  nation,  esublisbed  by  that  new  Goveratnent,  which 
the  people  already  loved ;  and  it  was  known  to  be  designed  to  re- 
vive and  foster  that  con^merce,  which  had  so  long  been  prostrate 
and  lifeless. 

Mr.  President,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not  now  arguing 
the  constitutionality,  or  present  expediency,  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States.  My  sentiments  are  already  well  known  on  that  subject ; 
and,  if  they  wecjB  not,  the  subject  is  not  now  before  us. 

But  I  have  adverted  to  the  history  of  the  &rst  bank,  and  exam- 
ined the  grounds  on  which,  and  the  purposes  for  wliich,  it  was  estab- 
lished, in  order  to  show  the  fact,  that  this  Grovemment,  from  the 
first,  has  acknowledged  the  important  dut^  and  obligation  of  pro- 
vkling  for  currency  and  exchange,  as  part  of  the  necessary  regulation 
of  commerce.  I  do  not  mean,  at  present,  to  say  that  a  bank  is  the 
only,  or  the  indispensable,  means  by  which  thb  duty  can  and  must 
be  performed ;  although  I  certainly  think  it  the  best.  Tet  I  will 
not  set  limits  to  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  gentlemen,  in  the  in- 
vention and  adaptation  of  means.  If  thev  do  not  like  a  bank,  let 
them  try  whatever  they  do  like.  If  they  know  a  better  instrument, 
or  agent,  let  them  use  it.  But  I  maintain  that  the  performance  of 
the  duty,  by  some  means,  or  some  ia^trument,  or  some  agent,  i$  in- 
dispensable ;  and  that  so  long  as  it  shall  be  neglected,  so  long  the 
commerce  and  business  of  the  country  must  suffer* 

The  history  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  Sutes  manifests,  as 
clearly  as  that  of  the  first,  that  the  Grovemment,  in  creating  it,  was 
acting,  avowedly,  in  execution  of  its  dutv,  in  regard  to  the  cur- 
rency. Fiscal  aid,  except  so  far  as  the  furnishing  of  a  currency 
was  concerned,  was  hardly  thought  of.  Its  bills  were  made  re- 
ceivable for  revenue,  indeed ;  but  that  pix)vision,  as  far  as  it  went, 
was  obviously  a  prolusion  for  currency.  Currency  for  the  revenue, 
however,  was  not  the  leading  object.  The  leading  object  was 
currency  for  the  country. 

The  condition  of  things,  at  that  time,  was  very  much  like  that 
which  now  exists.  The  revenue  of  the  Grovemment  was  entirely 
adequate  to  all  its  wants ;  but  its  operations  were  all  obstmcted  by 
the  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  the  people  were  as  bad  off 
as  the  Government.  The  banks,  or  most  of  them,  had  suspended 
payments.  Their  paper  was  depreciated,  in  various  degrees  ;  the 
exchanges  were  all  disordered,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country 
thrown  into  confusion.  Government  and  people  were  all  rich ;  but, 
with  all  their  riches,  they  had  no  money.  Both  might  apply  to 
themselves  what  Mr.  Addison,  being  a  much  readier  writer  than 
speaker,  said  of  himself,  when  he  observed,  that  although  he  could 
draw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Madison,  at  that  time,  was  President  of  the  United  Statra. 
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iRe  had  b^ti  oM  6f  the  oppcxjers  of  t}ie  first  bank,  on  consdtntiomd 
grounds,  but  he  had  yUAded  bis  own  opinbns  to  A«  general  sefiti«- 
ment  of  the  country,  and  to  the  o^nsideratioii  that  the  power  had 
been  established  and  exercised.  He  was  not  a  man  who  canned 
his  respect  for  himself^  and  his  own  opinions)  so  far  as  to  otercome 
bis  respect  tot  ail  other  men's  judgments.  Wise  men,  sir,  are 
sometimes  wise  enough  to  surren^r  their  own  opinions,  or  at  ieatft 
to  see  that  there  b  a  time  when  questions  must  be  considered  as 
settled.  Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  these.  In  his  aanittl  Massage, 
in  December,  1815,  he  says—* 

<^The  arfaag^iiMtits  of  Ihe  fidaiices,  with  a  view  to  the  rscefpcs  and  et- 
peadiimesof  a  permoneDt  peace  establishment,  will  necessarily  emev  into  tile 
4al]b«tatiotiB  of  Coagiess  dtarin^  the  present  session,  it  is  tme,  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  public  revenue  will  not  only  aSbrd  the  means  of 
toaintainiil^  the  faith  Of  the  Qovernment  with  its  creditors  mviolate,  and  of 
|m)6ecuting  succeasfiilly  tlM  measures  of  the  most  liberal  policy,  but  w3l 
also  Justify  an  immediate  aHeviatian  of  tlie  burdens  imposed  by  the  neeeaslties 
9)f  las  War.  It  is,  howevan  essential  to  ev«y  modification  of  the  fiaanoes, 
that  the  benefits  of  a  unitorm  national  cuirency  should  be  restored  to  the 
community,  fhe  absence  of  the  precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a 
temporary  evil ;  but,  until  they  can  again  be  rendered  tile  tf<eneral  medittn 
of  ecehsii|e,it  devolves  en  the  wisdom  of  Ckaimss  to  protwie  a  sabBatat& 
which  shall  eauaUy  engage  the  oonfidenoe^  and  aeoominodate  the  wiAls  or 
the  citizens  throo^hout  Uie  Union.  If  the  operation  of  the  State  baiilu 
cannot  produce  this  result,  the  probable  operation  of  a  natioual  bank  Will 
merit  Consideration ;  and  if  neiiher  of  these  expedients  be  deemed  eflbctttaL 
it  may  become  necessary  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  whidh  tiie  notes  of 


the  Government  (no  longer  required  as  an  instrument  of  credit)  shall  be 
faiiiedi  ttpon  laiiliniief  genetalpoliofiaa  aceautmD  faediaA  af  eiieriatien.'* 

Here,  te)  is  the  express  reooindieDdatiefi  to  Ckxlgreis  to  piovide 
ft  *<  National  CitmttEmrr,''  a  paper  currency,  a  uniform  corraiicir> 
ibr  the  uses  of  the  community,  as  a  substitute  for  the  precious  metab, 
and  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  devolves  on  Congress,  says 
Mr*  Madison,  to  provide  such  a  substitute  as  shall  oagage  the  ooo- 
fldence  and  accommodate  tfie  wants  of  the  citiaena  througiioat  the 
Union ;  and  if  the  State  banks  cannot  produce  this  result,  a  national 
bank  will  merit  consideradon.  Can  language  be  more  explicit? 
Currency^  national  cuneney,  ouirency  for  exchange,  ounenejr 
which  shall  accomnoodate  all  the  pec^le,  is  the  great,  and  leadiag^ 
and,  I  may  add,  the  sole  and  single  object  of  the  recommendadon. 

Contrast  now»  nr,  this  language,  and  these  sendments,  with  thole 
of  the  Message  before  us»  Did  Mr.  Madison  confine  bis  reoona* 
mendation  to  such  measuras  of  relief  as  might  be  useful  to  Gov«ri»- 
nent  merely  ?  Did  he  look  exclusively  to  the  Treasury  ?  Did  he 
content  himself  with  suggesting  a  proper  medium  for  the  liecapt 
of  ravemie^  or  a  proper  wposit  llbr  its  safe^keepiDg}  Par  other- 
wise.   His  view  was  generaly  statesmanlike,  and   fitted  to  das 
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exigency  of  the  times.  The  existing  evil  was  one  wbicb  afflicted 
the  whole  country;  and  the  remedy  proposed  by  him  was,  as  it 
should  have  been,  commensurate  with  the  whole  evil.  And,  sir, 
what  a  shock  it  would  have  produced  at  that  time,  if  Mr.  Madis(»i, 
seeing  the  prostrate  state  of  commerce  and  business  all  around  him, 
bad  recommended  to  Congress  to  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  to 
take  care  that  the  taxes  were  collected,  and  those  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Groveroment  well  paid ! 

Well,  sir,  what  was  done  with  this  Message  ?  Why,  sir,  the 
House  of  Representatives  resolved,  ^^  that  so  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  as  related  to  a  uniform  national  currency,  should  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee."  Such  a  committee  was  raised, 
and  the  honorable  member  fiom  South  Carolina  was  placed  at  its 
head,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be,  fiom  his  standing  in  the  House, 
and  his  well-known  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber was  thus  at  the  head  of  a  committee,  appointed,  not  on  the 
subject  of  a  revenue  currency,  or  a  currency  for  Government,  but  a 
UNIFORM  NATIONAL  cuRBENCT  *,  and,  to  cfiect  the  great  object  of 
this  appointment,  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

As  had  been  the  case  formerly,  soon  this  occask>n,the  Secretaiy 
*bf  the  Treasury  made  a  report  on  the  subject.  And  now  bear,  sir, 
what  he  says  of  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  a  national  cur- 
rency, and  of  the  objects  which  he  proposes  by  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bank. 

^The  coDstitational  and  legil  fooadatbo  of  the  monetary  system  of  this 
United  States  is  thus  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  institute  and  regulate  it,  whether  the  circulating  medium  consist 
of  coin,  or  of  biUs  of  credit,  must,  in  its  general  policy,  as  well  as  in  the 
tenns  of  its  investment,  be  deemed  an  exclusive  power.  It  ia  true,  that  a 
system  de{)endin^  upon  the  agency  of  the  precious  metals,  will  be  affected 
by  the  various  circumstances  which  diminish  their  quantity,  or  deteriorate 
their  quality.  The  coin  of  a  State  sometimes  vanishes  under  the  influence 
of  political  alarms ;  sometimes  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  mercantile 
speculations ;  and  sometimes  by  the  drain  of  an  unfavorable  course  of  trade. 
But,  whenever  the  emergency  occurs  that  demands  a  chanffe  of  system,  it 
seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that  the  authority  which  was  alone  competent 
to  establish  the  national  coin,  is  alone  competent  to  create  a  national 
substitute..  It  has  happened,  however,  that  the  coin  of  the  United  States 
has  ceased  to  be  the  circuiting  medium  of  exchange,  and  that  no  substitute 
has  hitherto  been  provided  by  the  national  authori^^.  During  the  last  vear, 
the  principal  banks  established  south  and  west  of  New  England  resolved, 
that  they  would  no  longer  issue  coin  in  payn&ent  of  their  notes,  or  of  the 
drafts  of  their  customers  fbrmonev  received  upon  deposit  In  this  act  the 
Cbvemment  of  the  United  States  had  no  participation ;  and  yet  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  act  was  to  supersede  the  only  legal  cuirencv  of  the  nation. 
By  this  act,  although  no  State  can  constitutionally  emit  bUIs  of  credit, 
corporations,  erected  by  the  several  States,  have  been  enabled  to  circulate 
apaper  medium,  subject  to  many  of  the  practical  inconveniences  of  the  pio- 
lubited  Mils  of  credit'' 
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*<  Of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Govemmeot  by  scsne  of  the  State  banks 
dohn^r  the  late  war,  and  of  the  liberality  by  which  some  of  them  are 
actuated  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Treasury,  justice  requires  an  explicit 
acknowledgment  It  is  a  fact,  however,  incontestably  proved,  that  Uiose 
institutions  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  successAilly  employed  to  famish  a  uniform 
national  currency.  The  failure  of  one  attempt  to  associate  them,  with  that 
view,  has  already  been  stated.  Another  attempt,  by  their  agency  in  circulating 
Treasury  notes,  to  overcome  the  inequalities  of  the  exchanges,  has  oiily  been 
partially  successful.  And  a  plan  recently  proposed,  with  the  design  to  curtail 
the  issues  of  bank  notes,  to  fix  the  public  confidence  in  the  administraUon  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  banks,  and  to  give  to  each  bank  a  legitimate  share  in  the 
circulation,  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  general  sanction  of  the  banks.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  charter  restrictions  of  some  of  the  banks,  the  mutual  relation 
and  dependence  of  the  banks  of  the  same  State,  and  even  of  the  banks  of 
the  different  States,  and  the  duty  which  the  directors  of  each  bank  conceive 
they  owe  to  their  immediate  constituents,  upon  points  of  security  or  emoln« 
ment,  interpose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  voluntary  arrangement,  npoa 
national  considerations  alone,  for  tJie  establishment  of  a  national  medium 
throujph  the  agency  of  the  State  banks." 

**  Tne  establishment  of  a  national  bank  is  regarded  as  the  best,  and  per- 
haps the  only  adequate  resource,  to  relieve  the  country  and  the  Government 
from  the  present  embarrassment.  Authorized  to  issue  notes,  which  will  be 
received  m  all  payments  to  the  United  States,  the  circulation  of  its  issues  will 
be  coextensive  with  the  Union ;  and  there  will  exist  a  constant  demand, 
bearing  a  just  proportion  to  the  annual  amount  of  the  duties  and  taxes  to  be 
collected,  mdependent  of  the  general  circulation  for  commercial  and  social 
purposes.  A  national  bank  will,  therefore,  possees  the  means  and  the  op* 
portunjity  of  supplying  a  circulating  medium,  of  equal  use  and  value  in 
every  State,  and  in  evenr  district  of  every  State. 

**  The  power  of  the  Uovemment  to  supply  and  maintain  a  paper  medium 
of  exchange,  will  not  be  questioned ;  but,  for  the  introduction  of  that  me- 
dium, there  must  be  an  adequate  motive." 

*^  Upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  national  currency,  and  other  important 
considerations  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Treasury,  render  it  a 
duty  respectfully  to  propose  — 

**  That  a  national  nank  be  established." 

This  language,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  explicit  enough,  both  in 
regard  to  the  power  and  the  duty ;  and  the  whole  report  bears 
▼ery  little  resemblance,  most  certainly,  to  the  official  paper  from  the 
Treasury  Department  now  before  us. 

When  the  bill  was  called  up,  the  honorable  member  from  South 
Carolina  explained  its  objects  in  an  able  speech.  He  showed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  national  currency ;  the  power  of  Congress 
over  such  currency,  whether  metallic  or  paper ;  and  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  establishing  a  bank,  as  the  best  means  of  exer- 
cising these  powers  and  ful611ing  tliese  duties.  I  agreed  then,  and 
I  agree  now,  to  the  general  sentiments  expressed  in  that  speedh, 
heartily  and  entirely.  I  would  refer  to  it,  on  this  occasion,  both  as 
an  able  argument  and  a  high  authori^ ;  and  beg  to  adopt  it,  as 
setting  forth,  in  a  strong  light,  the  sentiments  which  I  am  now  en- 
deavoring to  enforce. 
.     [Mr.  Calhoun  here  rose  to  make  an  explanation.    He  said 
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that  he  never  saw  the  reporters  notes  of  his  speech  on  that  ooca- 
sion,  and,  therefi>re,  what  he  did  sa^,  may  not  tiaTe  been  what  he 
would  have  said.  There  were  points  oi  omission  in  that  speechi 
which  ocoupied  a  column  and  a  half  of  the  Natbnal  Intelligencer. 
Mr*  C  said,  that  he  took  care  then^  as  now,  to  fortify  himself,  and 
leave  a  road  open  to  oppose,  at  an;f  coming  time,  a  national  bank. 
He  then  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  bank,  but  that  he  submitted 
to  the  necesrity  of  the  case.  There  was  then  a  connection  between 
the  GovemmeDt  and  the  banks ;  and  if  the  Goveniment  bad  a  right 
to  regulate  the  currency,  there  was  no  means  of  doing  it  but  by  a 
national  bank.  He  had,  both  then  and  since  then,  contended  that 
Goveromeat  had  no  right  to  have  any  connection  with  any  banks. 
In  hb  opnrion,  the  United  States  Bank  (which  he  then  advocated, 
and  assisted  to  establish)  was  not  estaUisbed  according  to  the  Con* 
stitution.  Congress  had  no  right  to  establish  such  a  bank.  He 
acted  contrary  to  his  own  impressions  of  right.  Many  people  may 
do  things  which  they  do  not  believe  to  be  lawful,  fiom  necessity* 
He  aet^  from  Becessity.] 

Mr.  Webster,  resuming  his  remarks,  said,  he  thought  the  gende- 
nxm  had  said,  formerly,  that  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the 
question^  he  felt  theaoeforward  precluded  from  opposing  the  bank 
as^eing  unconstitutional. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  again  explained.  He  (Mr.  C.)  thought  the 
connection  between  Government  and  banks  was  now  broken,  and 
thftt  set  bira  at  liberty ;  so  that  now  he  could  oppose  what  he  had 
then,  and  since,  earnestly  advocated.] 

It  IS  not  my  desire,  sir,  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  a  report  of  his 
speech,  which  he  may  choose,  even  now,  to  disclaim.  I  nave  never 
heard  of  his  disclaimmg  it  before ;  and  even  now,  sir,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand him  as  being  desirous  of  retracting  or  denying  any  thing 
oottbiaed  in  ibe  printed  report  of  his  sfteeon,  resp»ecting  the  impor- 
tatise  of  «  vnAform  najiaonal  currency.  That  topic  mjakes  up  the 
sam  and  suhataaee  of  his  whole  qieech*  It  w«3  the  tofue  of  the 
occasion ;  it  was  the  express  purjpose  for  wjiioh  bis  ciommiltee  hsd 
been  raised,  and  for  the  aecomplbhment  of  which  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  gone  into.  It  was  all  euirency,  currency,  currency ; 
and  whether  the  gentleman  now  thinks  the  law  eon^itutional  or  no- 
constitutional,  he  cannot  deny  that  his  own  object,  aad  the  object 
of  Congress,  was  to  fiimish  a  circulating  medium  for  the  country. 
And  here  again,  so  unimportant,  relatively,  was  the  mere  custody^ 
or  deposit  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  banlg  that  the  bill,  as 
ori^ally  mtroduced,  contained  no  provision  for  that  object.  A 
section  was  afterwards  introduced,  in  Connmittee  of  the  Whole,  on 
my  motion,  providing  for  the  deposit  of  ifae  public  moneys  with 
the  bank,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shoidd,  at  any  timev 
otherwise  order  and  direct ;  a  reservation  of  power  to  the  Seoretaiyi 
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vAnoh^  as  I  thblc,  and  alwajrs  have  thougbt,  was  greatly  abuftedi  bgr 
Ihe  reinoval  of  the  deposits^  id  1883. 

By  referenoe  to  the  debates,  sir,  it  will  be  foimd  that  other 
friends  of  the  measure  followed  up  the  general  ideas  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  South  C^upolina,  and  supported  the  bank,  as  a 
necessary  agent  or  instrument  for  establishing,  anew,  a  national  cur* 
rency,  ibr  the  uses  of  commerce  and  exchange. 

The  operation  of  the  jomt  resolution  of  April,  1816,  aided,  no 
doubt,  m  a  proper  degree,  by  the  institution  of  the  bank,  and  the 
currency  which  it  fiiraished,  accomplished  the  great  end  of  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments ;  and,  for  a  long  period,  we  had  no 
fiirther  trouble  with  the  cutroncy. 

And  I  now  proceed  to  say,  sir,  that  the  late  Presdent  of  the 
United  States  has  acknowledged  this  du^,  as  often,  and  as  fully 
and  cleariy,  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  I&  various  admissions,  or 
recognitions,  of  this  obligation,  are  too  recent  and  too  fresh  in  everv 
one's  recollection,  to  require,  or  to  justify,  particular  citation.  All 
the  evils  we  now  feel,  indeed,  we  have  encountered  in  ike  ntardi 
after  a  better  currency.  It  has  been  in  the  avowed  attempt  to  dis* 
charge  the  duty  of  Government,  connected  with  the  circulation,  that 
the  late  administration  has  led  us  to  where  we  now  are.  The  very 
first  charge  that  the  late  President  ever  brought  a^inst  the  bank} 
was,  ^t  it  had  not  maintained  a  ecund  and  umjbrm  currency. 
Most  persons,  probably,  will  think  the  charge  quite  unfounded; 
yet  this  was  the  charge.  Its  derdtctkm  of  duty,  or  its  want  of 
ability  to  perform  what  had  been  expected  from  it  —  its  failure,  in 
some  way,  to  maintain  a  good  currency  —  was  the  original  professed 
cause  of  dissatisfactkm.  And  when  the  bill  for  rechartering  the 
bank  was  negatived,  it  was  not  on  the  ground  that  Crovemmeot  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  national  currency,  but  that  a  better  provision 
for  it  might  be  made,  than  we  had  in  the  bank.  The  duty  was 
not  to  be  disclaimed,  or  thrown  off,  or  neglected ;  new  agents,  only, 
were  to  be  employed,  that  it  might  b^  better  performed.  The 
State  banks  would  do  better  than  the  national  bank  had  done  ;  the 
President  was  confident  of  thb,  and  therefore  he  rejected  the  na- 
tional bank  as  an  agent,  and  adopted  the  State  banks.  And  what 
be  so  constantly  promised  us  would  happen,  he  as  resolutely  mam- 
tained,  afterwarids,  bad  happened.  Down  to  hb  last  Message,  down 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  administration,  he  insisted  upon  it  that  the 
State  banks  had  folfilled  all  bis  expectatbns,  and  all  their  own 
duties ;  and  had  enabled  the  Govemment  to  accomplish,  in  the 
vecy  best  manner,  the  great  and  important  oUects  of  currency  and 
exchange.  We  have  the  same  head  of  the  Treasury,  sir,  who  has 
rmated  and  echoed  all  these  statements,  whether  of  prophecy  or 
ittlfilment,  in  successive  reports,  some  of  them  not  less  tersely  and 
i&tdligibly  written  than  that  now  before  ns  i  and  we  have  heads  of 
VOL.  m.  28  s 
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odier  departments,  wbo  concuned,  I  presume^  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  origiDal  statements,  and  in  the  faithful  echoes  of  them,  from  the 
Treasury.  All  these  functionaries  have  been  laboring  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  as  they  professed,  to  perform  their  constitutional  obli- 
gation of  iiiroishing  the  country  with  a  good  currency,  with  a  better 
currency,  with  the  best  currency ;  and  they  have  dragged  Congress, 
dragged  the  country,  and  dragged  themselves,  into  difficulty,  per- 
plexity, and  distress,  in  this  long  and  hot  pursuit.  And  now, 
behold,  they  draw  up  all  at  once,  and  declare  that  the  object  of  all 
this  toil  and  struggle  is  one  with  which  they  have  nothmg  at  all 
to  do! 

But,  as  the  last  Message  of  the  late  President  was  loud  and  warm 
in  its  praises  of  the  State  banks,  for  the  good  services  which  they 
rendered  to  currency  and  exchange,  so,  no  doubt,  would  the  first 
Message  of  the  present  President  have  commended,  with  equal 
earnestness,  the  success  with  which  Government  had  been  able,  by 
means  of  the  Slate  banks,  to  discharge  this  important  part  of  its 
duties,  if  the  events  of  May  last  bad  not  left  that  subject  no  longer 
a  topic  of  felicitation.  By  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  all 
was  changed.  The  duty  of  Government  was  changed,  and  the 
constitution  was  changed  also.  Government  was  now  to  give  up, 
and  abandon  forever,  that  very  thing  which  bad  been  the  professed 
object  of  its  most  assiduous  care,  and  most  earnest  pursuit,  (n  eight 
long  and  arduous  years ! 

5lr.  President,  when  I  heard  of  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  I 
was  by  the  side  of  the  Ohio,  on  a  journey,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  had  occasion,  frequently,  to  express  my  opinion  on  this  new  state 
of  things ;  and  those  who  may  have  heard  me,  or  noticed  my  re- 
marks, will  bear  witness  that  I  constantly  expressed  the  opink>n 
that  a  new  era  had  commenced ;  that  a  question  of  principle,  and  a 
question  of  the  highest  importance,  had  arisen,  or  would  immediate- 
ly arise ;  that,  hereafter,  the  dispute  would  not  be  so  much  about 
means  as  ends ;  that  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  obligation  of 
the  Government  would  be  controverted  ;  in  short,  that  the  questbn, 
whether  it  was  the  dut^  of  Congress  to  concern  itself  with  the  na- 
tional currency,  must,  mevitably,  become  the  leading  topic  of  the 
times.  So  I  thought,  whenever  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  so  I  feel  and  think  now.  I  said  oflen  on 
these  occasions,  and  I  sav  now,  that  it  is  a  question  which  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  regular  exercise  of  their  elective  fianchise,  must  decide* 
The  subject  is  one  of  so  much  permanent  importance,  and  public 
men  have  become  so  committed,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  thai 
the  decision  must,  as  I  think,  be  made  by  the  country.  We  see  an 
entirely  new  state  of  things.  We  behold  new  and  untried  principles 
of  adounistration  advanced  and  adopted.  We  witness  an  avowed 
and  bold  rcjectbn  of  the  policy  hitherto  always  prevailing.    The 
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Goverament  has  come,  not  to  a  pause,  but  to  a  revulsion.  It  not 
only  stops,  but  it  starts  back ;  it  abandons  the  course  which  it  has 
been  pursuing  for  near  fifty  years,  and  it  reproaches  itself  with 
having  been  acting,  all  that  time,  beyond  the  limits  of  its  constitu- 
tional power. 

It  was  my  second  proposition,  sir,  that  the  Message,  the  bill,  and 
the  amendment,  taken  together,  deny,  in  substance,  that  this  (jov«> 
emment  has  any  power  or  duty  connected  with  the  currency,  or 
the  exchanges,  beyond  the  mere  regulation  of  the  coins. 

And,  sir,  b  this  not  true  ?    We  are  to  judge  of  the  Message  by 
what  it  omits,  as  well  as  by  what  it  proposes.     Congress  is  called 
together  in  a  great  commercial  crisis.    The  whole  business  of  the 
country  is  arrested  by  a  sudden  disorder  of  the  currency.    And 
what  IS  proposed?    Any  thing  to  restore  thb  currency?     Any 
thins  with  a  direct  view  of  producing  the  resumption  of  payment 
by  the  banks?    Is  a  single  measure  offered,  or  suggested,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  is  general  relief  to  the  country  ?    Not  one.     No, 
sir,  not  one.    The  administration  confines  its  measures  to  the  (Sov- 
emment  itself.    It  proposes  a  loan,  by  the  means  of  Treasury  notes, 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  ;  and  it  proposes  secure 
vaults,  and  strong  boxes,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  moneys ; 
and  here  its  paternal  care  ends.     Does  the  Message  propose  to 
grapple,  in  any  way,  with  the  mam  evil  of  the  times  ?    Seeing 
Uiat  that  evil  is  one  looting  the  currency,  does  the  Message,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  1815,  address  itself  directly  to  that  point, 
and  recommend  itieasures  of  adequate  relief?    No  such  thing.    It 
abstiuns  from  all  general  rolief.     It  looks  out  for  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  as  a  Crovemment ;  and  it  looks  no  further.    Sir,  let 
me  turn  to  the  Message  itself,  to  show  that  all  its  recommendations, 
and^  bdeed,  all  the  objects  in  calling  Congress  together,  are  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  and  exclusive  purpose  of  relieving  the  wants  of 
Government. 

The  President  says,  that  the  regulations  established  by  Congress, 
for  the  deposit  and  safe  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  having 
become  inoperative  by  the  suspension  of  payment  by  the  banks  ;  , 
and  apprehending  that  the  same  cause  would  so  diminish  the  revenue, 
that  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  would  not  be  suificient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  Government ;  and  as  questbns  were  also  expected 
to  arise,  respecting  the  October  instalment  of  the  deposit  to  the 
States,  and  doubting  whether  Government  would  be  able  to  pay  its 
creditors  in  specie,  or  its  equivalent,  according  to  law,  he  felt  it  to 
be  bis  duty  to  call  Congress  together.  These  are  the  reasons  for 
calling  Congress.  They  are  all  the  reasons ;  and  they  all  have 
exclusive  regard  to  the  Government  itself. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  see  what  measures  the  Message  recoa»- 
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iaattentioo  are — 

«To  regfulate,  by  law,  the  aafe  keeping,  tnuufer,  and  disburBement  of  the 
public  moneys ;  to  designate  the  funds  to  be  received  and  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  enable  theTreasurv  to  meet  promptly  every  demand  upon  it; 
to  prescribe  th«  terms  of  indulgence,  and  the  mode  of  settlement  to  be 
adopted^  as  well  in  collecting  from  individuals  the  revenue  that  haa  accrued, 
•9  in  withdrawing  it  from  fiinner  d^poBJtories," 

Then  are  all  the  objects  recommended  pardcularly  to  the  care 
of  Congress ;  and  the  enumeratbn  of  them  is  followed  by  a  geaeral 
suggestioo,  that  Congress  will  adopt  such  further  measures  as  majr 
pomote  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  whole  enumeration,  it 
IS  obvious,  is  confined  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
inent  itselC 

And  now,  sir»  let  us  see  on  what  grounds  it  is,  that  the  Message 
refrains  from  recommending  measures  of  general  rdieC  The  Pxe»- 
ideot  says-^ 

^  It  waff  not  designed  bv  the  Constitution  that  the  Government  should  as- 
sume the  management  or  domestic  or  foreign  exchange.  It  is,  indeed, 
authorized  to  regulate,  by  l&w,  the  commerce  between  the  Stales,  and  to 
ficovide  a  gencnl  standard  of  value  or  roedkun  of  earofaaogv  in  ffold  and 
flilver;  but  it  is  not  its  province  to  aid  individuals  in  the  transfer  of  their 
funds,  otherwise  than  throu^  the  facilities  a£R)rded  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. As  justly  might  it  be  called  on  to  provide  for  the  tcanspottatnm 
of  their  merchandise,'* 

And  again  — 

^  If,  therefore,  I  refiain  fnan  soggestiag  to  Cbngreas  any  spedfic  plan  ftr 
tegolatin^  the  exchanges  of  the  country,  relieving  mercantile  embarraasi- 
menta,  or  mteriering  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  foreign  or  domestic  coi»- 
meice,  it  is  from  a  conviction  that  soch  measures  are  not  within  theconstita- 
tional  province  of  the  General  Government,  and  that  ibeir  adoption  wotdd 
not  promote  the  real  and  permanent  welfare  of  these  they  might  be 
designed  to  aid." 

The  President,  then>  sir,  declines  to  recommend  any  measure  fiy 
the  relief  of  oommetoe,  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  or  fi)r 
ihe  benefit  of  exchanges,  on  the  avowed  ground,  that,  in  bis  opio* 
ion,  such  measures  are  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Con^ 
cress.  He  is  distinct  and  explicit,  and  so  far  entitled  to  credit* 
He  denies,  broadly  and  flatly,  that  there  is  any  authority  in  this 
Government  to  regulate  the  currency,  and  the  exchanges,  beyond 
its  care  of  the  coin.  The  question,  then,  i^  fairly  stated.  It  cannot 
be  misunderstood ;  and  we  are  now  to  see  how  Congress,  and, 
what  is  much  more  important,  how  the  country  will  settle  iu 
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Mr.  President,  if,  in  May  last,  when  specie  payments  were  sus- 
pended, the  president  of  one  of  the  banks  had  called  his  council  of 
directors  together,  informed  them  that  their  afiairs  were  threatened 
with  danger;  that  they  could  not  collect  their  debts  in  specie,  and 
might  not  be  able  to  pay  their  creditors  in  specie,  and  recommended 
such  measures  as  he  thought  their  interests  required, —  his  policy,  in 
all  this,  would  have  been  no  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  inters 
ests  of  his  corporation,  than  the  policy  of  the  Message  is  confined 
to  the  interest  of  this  great  corporation  of  Government.  Both  in 
practice,  thereibre,  and  on  principle,  in  reality,  and  avowedly,  the 
AdministratioQ  abandons  the  currency  to  its  fate.  It  surrenders  all 
care  over  it,  declines  all  concern  about  it,  and  denies  that  it  has 
any  duty  connected  with  it. 

Sir,  the  question,  then,  comes  to  be  this :  Shall  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  a  power  essential  to  it,  on  any  iust  plan 
or  theory  of  government,  a  power  which  has  been  exercised  mxn 
the  beginning,  a  power  absolutely  necessary  and  indispensable  to 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  commerce. of  the  countrv,  be  now 
surrendered  and  abandoned  forever  ?  To  this  point  we  nave  come, 
sir,  after  pursuing  the  '^  experiment"  of  the  late  Administration  for 
five  years.  And  fitmi  thb  point,  I  am  pursuaded,  the  country  will 
move,  and  move  strongly,  in  one  direction  or  another.  We  shall 
either  go  over  to  the  gentleman  fixxn  Missouri,  and  sufier  him  to 
embrace  us  in  his  gold  and  silver  arms,  and  hug  us  to  his  hard- 
money  breast ;  or  we  shall  return  to  the  long-tried,  well-approved, 
and  constitutional  practice  of  the  Government. 

As  to  the  employment  of  the  State  banks,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  currency,  and  carrying  on  the  operations  of  ex- 
change, I  certainly  never  had  any  confidence  in  that  system,  and 
have  none  now.  « 

I  think  the  State  banks  can  never  furnish  a  medium  for 
circulatk)n,  which  shall  have  universal  credit,  and  be  of  equal  value 
BYery  where. 

I  think  they  have  no  powers,  or  Acuities,  which  can  enable  them 
to  restrain  excessive  issues  of  paper. 

I  think  their  respective  spheres  of  action  are  so  limited,  and 
their  currencies  so  local,  that  they  can  never  accomplish  what  is 
desired  in  relatbn  to  exchanges. 

Still,  I  prefer  the  employment  of  State  banks  to  the  project 
before  us ;  because  it  is  less  oi^  project ;  because  it  is  less  danger- 
ous ;  and,  chiefly,  because  it  does  not  surrender,  efitetually  and  in 
tenns,  a  great  power  of  the  Constitution. 

Id  every  respect,  this  project  is  objectionable.  It  is  but  another 
^'  experiment ; "  and  those  who  recommended  it  so  zealously  were 
the  authors  of  the  last,  and  were  equally  full  of  confidence  and 
assurance  in  regard  to  that. 

8* 
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Who  invite  us  to  tiy  this  experiment  ?  What  voices  do  we  bear 
raised  in  its  recommendation  ?  Are  they  not  the  welUknown  voicea 
which  we  heard  so  often  when  the  late  ^*  experiment ''  was  begun  } 
We  know  of  but  one  accession.  The  voice  of  the  honorable  mem* 
ber  from  South  Carolina  b  heard,  it  is  true,  now  mingling  wkh  the 
general  strain ;  and  that  is  all.  Where,  then,  is  the  ground  for 
confidence  in  this  experiment,  more  than  there  was  for  it  in  the 
last? 

This  scheme,  too,  is  against  all  our  usages^  and  all  our  habits. 
It  locks  up  the  revenue,  under  bdts  and  bars,  from  the  time  of  col- 
lection to  the  time  of  disbursement.  Our  practice  has  been  other- 
wise, and  it  has  been  a  useful  practice.  In  1833,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  admonished  the  deposit  banks,  since  they  had 
obtained  the  custody  of  the  public  funds,  to  accommodate  the  pob- 
Kc,  to  loan  freely,  especially  to  importing  merchants.  And  now,  % 
system  b  proposed  to  us,  according  to  whksh,  any  use  of  the  publb 
funds,  by  way  of  loan  or  accommodation  to  the  public,  is  made  a 
criminal  offence,  and  to  be  prosecuted  by  indictment !  Admirable, 
admirable  consbtency  I 

But  the  great  objection  to  the  measure,  that  which  so  mueb 
diminbhes  the  importance  of  all  other  objections,  b  its  abandon- 
ment of  the  duty  of  Grovemment.  The  character  of  thb  project  b, 
severance  of  the  Government  fiom  the  people.  Thb,  like  the  mark 
of  Cain,  is  branded  on  its  forehead.  Government  sepanrtes  itself, 
not  from  the  banks  merely,  but  firom  the  community.  It  withdraws 
its  care,  it  denies  its  protection,  it  renounces  its  own  high  duties.  I 
am  against  the  project,  therefore,  in  principle  and  in  detail ;  I  am 
for  no  new  experiments ;  but  I  am  for  a  sound  currency  for  the 
country.  And  I  mean,  by  thb,  a  convertible  currency,  so  far  as  it 
consists  of  paper.  I  di^r,  altogether,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  Mere  goveroment  paper,  not 
payable  otherwise  than  by  being  received  for  taxes,  has  no  pretence 
to  he  called  a  currency.  After  all  that  can  be  said  about  it,  such 
paper  b  mere  paper  money.  It  is  nothing  hut  bilb  of  credit  It 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  depreciated.  Sir,  we  want 
specie,  and  we  want  paper  of  universal  credit,  and  which  b  con- 
vertible into  specie  at  die'wfll  of  the  holder.  That  system  of 
cucrency,  the  experience  of  the  world,  and  our  own  experience, 
have  both  fully  approved. 

I  maintun,  sir,  that  the  people  of  diis  country  are  entitled,  at  the 
liand  of  thb  Grovemment,  to  a  sound,  safe,  and  uniform  cuirencr. 
If  they  agree  with  me,  they  will  themselves  say  so.  They  wiH 
say,  '*  It  b  our  right ;  we  have  enjoyed  it  forty  years ;  it  b  practi- 
cable, it  is  necessary  to  our  prosperity,  it  b  the  duty  of  Government 
to  forabh  it ;  we  ought  to  have  it,  we  can  have  it,  and  we  wiH 
ha^ek." 
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Tbe  language  of  the  admipistrfttioii,  oo  the  other  baod^  b,  '^  Good 
iliastefs,  you  are  mistakeo.  You  have  no  such  righu  You  are 
enutled  lo  no  such  thing  froin  us*  The  Coostitutioo  has  been  mis* 
understood.  We  have  suddenly  found  out  its  true  meaning*  A 
new  light  has  'flashed  upon  us.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  wmisb 
a  national  currency.     You  cannot  have  it,  and  you  will  not  get  it.'' 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  what  I  ibink  to  be  the  real 
question  now  before  the  country.  I  trust  myself,  cheerfully,  to  the 
results  I  am  willing  to  abide  the  test  of  time,  and  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  tbe  people ;  for  it  is  a  sentiment  deeply  infused  into 
me,  it  is  a  conviction  which  prevades  every  faculty  I  possess,  that 
theie  oan  be  no  settled  and  permanent  prosperity  to  tbe  commerce 
and  bunness  of  tbe  country,  until  the  constitutional  duty  of  Govern*' 
tnent,  in  regard  to  the  currency,  be  honestly  and  fiuthiuUy  fulfilled. 

In  SMate,  October  8,  Mr.  Calbow  spoke  on  tbe  Bune  nibject  at  leag^ 
and  nho  in  nplj  to  Mr.  Wcmtsk^a  ■igamMit 

Mr.  Webstbr  rose  and  ssdd :  The  centleman  iGxxn  South  Carolina 
has  said  of  my  remarks,  on  a  fenooer  day,  tbat,  where  he  looked  for 
argument,  he  found  only  denunciation.  But  there  are  always  two 
-sides  in  such  a  case ;  it  may  certainly  happen  that  denunciation  is 
given  instead  of  argument ;  but  it  may  also  happen  that  areumenta 
wliich  cannot  be  answered  are  got  rid  of  by  calling  them  denunci- 
alion.  That,  however,  is  a  questk>n  which  it  is  not  for  tbe  two 
parties  themselves  to  decide.  I  listened  with  great  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  tbe  member,  as  it  is  my  constant  practk^e  to  do,  and  I 
meant  to  express  my  astonishment  that,  at  this  period  of  his  publks 
Kfe,  looking  back  to  his  former  course  in  relation  to  the  currency  of 
this  country  far  tbe  space  of  nearly  twenty  years — I  say,  I  must 
give  uttentnoe  to  my  astonishment  at  finding  him  where  he  now  is, 
namely,  according  to  his  own  avowal,  back  again  to  tbe  old  ccMiti- 
nental  money !  If  this  (jovemment  paper  cunrency,  of  which  the 
gendeman  is  now  become  the  sudden  and  aealous  advocate,  is  not 
what  I  pronounced  it  to  be,  continental  money,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  not 
a  species  of  exchequer  notes ;  it  is  a  mere  Government  paper,  cir- 
culating without  interest,  receivable  for  the  dues  of  Government, 
and  with  no  certain  provisions  for  its  redemption  ;  and  that  is  what 
the  dd  continental  money  was.  But  the  gentleman  says  there  is 
no  analogy  between  his  proposed  money  and  tbe  old  continental, 
because  Congress  then  levied  no  taxes!  But  Congress  made 
leouisitions  on  tbe  States,  and  did  not  the  States  levy  taxes  ? 

xhe  greater  part  of  his  remarks,  so  far  from  being  any  reply  to 
the  subjects  under  discussion,  have  been  taken  up  with  a  general 
history  of  the  banking  system.  No  doubt  much  of  tbe  ouwne  he 
has  given  may  be  correct ;  but  there  b  nothing  in  all  he  has  ad- 
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vanced  to  justify  the  leading  iDference  which  he  makes,  and  which 
is,  that  the  credit  system  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  hard  money 
system  henceforth  be  acted  upon.  In  coming  to  this  conclusiony 
he  is  by  far  too  general ;  be  seems,  indeed,  to  have  generalized 
himself  out  of  all  power  of  applying  practical  truths  to  common 
subjects. 

He  has  referred  to  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  as  an  argument  in 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  a  bank  of  deposit  over  one  of  circulatbn. 
But,  so  far  from  a  bank  of  deposit  being  safer  than  one  of  ciiciila- 
tk>n,  we  all  know  that  the  Bank  of  England  took  the  character  of 
a  bank  of  circulation,  among  other  thbgs,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a 
bank  of  deposit,  making  the  money  in  the  bank  liable  to  constant 
call  by  the  bills.  Every  day's  experience  ia  this  way  brings  the 
solidity  of  the  bank  to  the  test.  It  is  astonbhing  he  should  assert 
the  superiority  and  greater  safety  of  such  kind  of  banks ;  they  had 
all  the  dangers  of  banks  of  circulation,  without  any  of  their  security, 
which  is  the  liabilinr  of  an  immediate  demand,  at  any  time,  for  the 
specie  represented  by  their  notes.  Certificates  of  deposit  issued  by 
a  bank  of  deposit  are  not  subject  to  this  test.  When  certificates 
upon  sums  in  actual  deposit  are  issued,  who  b  to  know  when  the 
issue  begins  upon  deposits  not  in  existence  ?  Who  is  to  know  where 
such  an  issue  of  such  certificates  may  end  ?  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  notes  or  certificates  of  a  bank  of  deposit  are  not  in  their 
nature  so  good  as  the  convertible  notes  of  our  common  banks  of 
circulation.  But  if  the  certificates  issued  upon  actual  deposits  are  not 
so  safe  as  the  notes  of  banks,  always  convertible  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder,  then,  how  much  less  safe  are  the  notes  proposed  by  the 
gentleman !  Notes  to  be  iissued  on  no  deposit,  and  convertible  at  no 
time !  These  he  would  issue,  not  upon  tiie  basis  of  any  deposit, 
not  convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  not  bearing  any  inter- 
est !  Now,  here,  I  insist  upon  it,  is  all  tlie  character  and  all  the 
dangjer  of  the  old  continental  money ;  and  this  train  of  reasonbg, 
the  gentleman  says,  is  denunciation  ! 

The  gentleman  brings  an  objection  against  the  Bank  of  England 
as  a  bank  of  circulation,  which  he  doubtless  deems  of  great  weight 
against  all  such  banks.  He  says  the  Bank  of  England  made  suc- 
cessive augmenutions  of  its  capital,  beginning  first  with  a  capital 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  ending,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred 
years,  with  a  capital  of  eleven  millions.  But  will  the  gendeman 
call  this  a  rapid  advance  ?  Within  the  space  of  one  hundred  years, 
has  not  the  advance  of  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  population, 
and  every  thing  else,  been  far  more  rapid  ?  Is  it  not  tne  fiict  that 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  outgrown  the  bank,  and  that  it  has 
lagged  behind  ?  The  capital  of  that  bank  now,  at  eleven  millions, 
for  a  commerce  so  vast  and  so  extended  as  that  of  England,  is  a 
much  smaller  capital,  in  point  of  fact,  than  its  original  capital  of  a 


^ptarter  of  a  nuBion  a  century  ago.  Surely  tbo  geodcnmn  most  ad* 
mit  that,  in  the  coune  of  one  hundred  years,  laanufiietaraB  and 
eonunerce  have  undei^goae  an  increase  beyond  all  propcrtion  to  the 
capital  of  the  bank* 

Again,  the  gentleman  says  that,  in  1797,  when  the  Bank  of 
Enghnd  suspended  specie  payments,*  then,  to  the  astooishineDt  of 
the  world,  the  sospension  produced  no  great  shock.  I  dunk  some- 
what diffiraitly.  It  is  true  there  was  no  immediate,  instantaneous 
shock,  but  the  wants  of  the  Grovemment  and  of  the  community 
were  such  as  to  ^ve  rise  to  a  constant  over-isnie,  so  that,  at  one 
time,  the  depreciation,  I  think,  was  nearly  twenty  per  cent.  When 
Goveroraeot  afterwards  threatened  to  resume,  a  great  contraction 
of  issues  became  necessary.  And  if  the  suspenskm  rendered  such 
a  confttracrion,  at  a  subsequent  period,  necessaiy,  or,  rether,  iner^- 
table,  Jiow  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  suspension  never  oooasioned 
any  great  shock  ? 

That  contraction  waa  of  itself  a  great  shock  and  a  great  distress. 
It  made  a  vblent  change  in  the  idatiTe  mterests  <x  debtor  and 
cieditorl 

So,  in  this  country,  in  1814^the  gentleman  says  he  was  astonished 
that  the  suspenaon  produced  so  Utde  eftct*  What  effect,  I  would 
ask,  would  satisfy  him  ?  What  sort  of  a  ahock  must  it  he  befeie 
he  will  bd  it?  The  &ct  is,  tb&t  at  that  time,  as  he  wdl  renMai>- 
beis^  exchange  was,  in  some  places,  at  twenty-five  per  cent  di»- 
coimt  between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another. 

A  maa  here  could  not  buy  a  bill  upon  Boston  at  less  than  diat 
discount ;  in  other  words,  money  here  was  depreciated  twenty-five 
per  cent.1  And  was  not  that  shock  enough?  Was  not  that 
a  shock  to  the  credit  of  the  country?  To  me  it  appean  that  the 
gentleman,  in  bis  general  view,  and  in  hb  desire  to  fix  great  eras 
and  establish  a  few  sweeping  propositions^  leaves  out  quite  too 
mueh  of  what  is  prectbal  and  precise.  He  expresses  his  astonish* 
meat  at  what  he  says  he  saw  in  1816,  when,  althou^  the  banks 
did  not  pay  specie,  ^et>  he  says,  thejr '  kept  their  credit.  He  oer- 
taialy  saw  what  I  did  not  see.  Their  eiedit  waa  depreciated  bom 
New  England,  proceeding  south  to  Washington ;  in  all  that  extent 
their  cre£t  fell  to  various  low  rates.  Beyond  that  point  I  have 
less  reoollecdon  of  the  circumstances.  Granting,  however,  the 
gentleman's  argument,  that  when  banks  have  suspended,  still  their 
paper  has  mamtained  its  ground,  does  it  feUow  that  a  paper  starting 
mto  existence  on  the  very  principle  of  suspeosbii,  and  never  even 
promising  to  pay,  will  be  a  good  paper  currency  ?  Does  he  tmnk 
-aucb  a  paper  can  maintam  its  ground,  or  ever,  indeed,  obtam  any 

*  ThM  SMWtioB,  M  hate  iMponded  to,  it  iwidifiedy  vi4  modi  ebaagid,  fn  tlie 
printed  speech  of  Mi.  C.«  lo  u  to  letd  differently —  A«U  %  tk§  MtptHmr. 
VOL.  III.  29 
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ground  to  stand  upoD  at  al]?  Yet  such  is  the  currency  the  gentle* 
man  has  proposed ;  and  the  argument  bv  which  he  would  recom- 
mend it  to  tne  country,  b  built  upon  tne  assumed  fact  that  the 
paper  even  of  suspended  banks  is  a  good  currenc]^ ! 

7b  prevent  aUmutakes  an  thie  nibiecty  1  desire  to  repeat  thaty 
in  my  optntoti,  it  is  utterly  vain  ana  hopeless  to  maintain  any 
paper  ctradationy  at  par  toith  specie,  that  is  not  convertible  into 
specie  at  the  trill  of  the  holder.  If  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  this, 
the  history,  not  only  of  all  other  countries,  but  of  our  own  country, 
must  have  been  lost  upon  us. 

The  gentleman  next  proceeds,  after  this  strong  testimony  in  favor 
even  of  broken  banks,  to  descant  vehemently  upon  the  dangers 
which  he  now  apprehends  fix)m  the  whole  banking  system,  and  of 
course  even  from  good  banks !  He  has  classed  all  these  dangers 
very  systematically,  and  finds  that  the  banking  system  is  .full  of 
duigers  —  1st,  to  civil  liberty ;  2dly,  to  industry ;  and  3dly,  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  development  of  mankind.* 

Now  as  relates  to  liberty,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  ex- 
tending the  property  and  business  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  can 
be  adverse  and  unfavorable  to  liberty.  If  the  raismg  the  great  mass 
of  men  to  a  bett^conditbn  — if  sunoundingthem  with  greater  com- 
forts and  greater  abundance  of  all  things — if  thus  raising  their 
social  conation  is  unfavorable  to  liberty,  then  indeed  the  banking 
system,  or,  in  other  words,  the  credit  system,  (for  it  is  the  same 
thing ;  they  are  indentical,)  is,  as  the  gentleman  maintains,  full  of 
danjpr  to  liberty ;  fiv  it  b  that  very  system,  and  none  other,  which, 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  has  raised  the  condition  of  the 
body  of  the  people  m  all  commercial  countries.  It  is  that  system 
which  has  made  the  working  men  and  the  mdustrious  classes  of 
modem  times  superior  even  to  the  landed  proprietors  and  feudal 
lords  of  former  times. 

The  institution  of  banks  is  one  part  in  that  great  system  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  credit,  whkh  has  grown  up  widiin  the  last  two  cen- 
turies ;  and,  let  me  ask,  what  has  been  the  progress  of  liberty  during 
the  lapse  of  these  centuries?  Does  not  the  slightest  retrospect' 
confute  the  gentleman's  argument  ?  Are  the  ideas  c(  liberty  now 
less  distinct,  or  its  enjoyment  less  general,  or  less  secure,  than  in  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts?  If  banks  are  useiiil  to  trade  and  commerce 
—  if  they  give  to  industry  the  facilities  of  capital — if  they  thus 
raise  the  mass  of  society  into  a  better  conditkxi — providing  for 
them  better — making  them  richer — roultipljring  the  means  of  em- 
ployment for  all  —  enabling  the  industrious  to  maintain  themselves 
better,  and  to  educate  their  children  better,  —  who  is  ready  to  as- 

*  Thii  propontum  of  Mr.  CALHOvir'B  is  quite  softened  down,  and  almost 
suppressed,  in  the  printed  speech.  ^  JV«(«  hf  uu  R^arier, 
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sert  that  all  tUs  has  an  unfavorable  ethci  on  the  progress  of  civ3 
Uberty? 

In  reply  to  my  arguments  on  a  fonner  day,  showing  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  regulate  the  airrency,  (which  I  can 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  calling  the  very  life-blood  of  the  poli- 
tical body,)  the  honwable  gentleman  asserts  that  Grovemment  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with  individuals.  He  therefore  proposes  in- 
dividual banking,  and  maintains  that  credit  is  a  man's  private  prop- 
erty ;  that  Oovemment  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  this  than 
with  anjr  other  kmd  of  property ;  that  Goveroment  has  no  right  to 
put  restrictbns  of  any  kind  upon  it.  But  this,  which  the  gentleman 
asserts  is  not  the  right  of  Government,  is  the  very  and  the  especial 
object  fi>r  which  Government  is  instituted,  (jovemment  does  inter- 
fere and  place  restrictions  in  a  thousand  ways  upon  every  kind  of 
mdividuat  property;  and  it  is  done,  and  is  necessarily  done,  by 
every  Government  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  But  it 
the  gentleman  is  so  very  desirous  of  establishing  such  a  system  of 
private  individual  banking,  he  need  not  go  far,  he  need  not  even  stir 
fit>m  his  seat ;  he  may  see  every  where  around  him  all  the  blessings 
of  the  system  of  individual  irresponsible  banking  whbh  he  recom- 
mends. If  this  is  the  currency  which  the  Government  seeks  to  ^ve 
us,  we  have  got  it ! 

The  gentleman's  system  has  been  tried  ;  it  is  now  upon  us ;  and 
the  country  has  suffered  enough,  and  too  much,  from  it  alieadv* 
Years  ago,  as  well  as  now,  we  had  private  banking — every  body 
turned  linker «— every  body  put  out  his  notes  for  circulatbn,  till  it 
was  at  last  found  necessary  to  restram  this  right  —  this  very  right 
which  the  gentleman  says  Grovernment  has  not  the  right  to  restram ; 
a  right  which,  however,  has  more  than  once  been  proved  to  be, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  the  right  of  practismg  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion upon  the  People.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  States,  therefore, 
have  restramed  it  by  law.  It  is  the  very  necessity  of  checking  and 
restraining  the  licentious  exercise  of  this  individual  right,  which  is 
die  origin  of  banking  communities. 

By  the  institution  of  such  corporations,  the  common  right  b 
restricted  ix  the  sake  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  the  issue  of 
paper  as  money  is  made  to  be  founded  on  assigned  capital,  on  rec- 
ognised credit,  and  issued  imder  an  administration  of  responsible 
citizens,  responsible,  individually  and  corporately,  to  the  laws.  It 
&  to  restrain  a  right  which  leads  to  so  much  imposition,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  create  banking  communities,  and  by  means 
of  them  to  establish  commercial  credit  on  a  safe  foundation.  This 
is  the  system  of  credit  which  the  gentleman  is  now  joined  with  the 
Administration  to  uproot  and  to  destroy ;  instead  of  this,  he  would 
let  loose  individual  bankers  with  their  spurious  paper  all  over  tiie 
country ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  expediency  of  doing  all  this,  he  mam- 
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tains  dmt  the  banking  system  b  full  of  danger  to  liberty !  That  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  defrauding  and  imposing  upon 
d>e  poor,  I  tuive  already  conceded  to  him,  and  believe  there  are 
tew  who  wUl  not  agree  with  me  that  this,  if  a  danger,  is  a  whole- 
some and  valuable  one. 

But  the  gentleman  has  also  discovered,  not  only  that  the  credit 
system  is  fuU  of  danger  against  libertv,  but  that  it  exercises  a  per* 
nieious  mfluence  upon  the  mdustry  of  the  People !  This,  indeed,  is 
to  me  entirely  new !  Surety  the  gentleman  has  been  dealing  with 
tfiings  unreal  and  imaginary  I  It  is  quite  a  new  thing  to  me  that 
the  yxMbg  men  of  our  country  are,  as  the  gentleman  says,  seeking 
after  an  education  to  make  themselves  bankers'  clerks ;  and  that 
there  is  no  other  road  to  distinction  but  employment  behind  the 
counter  and  in  the  banking  bouses !  How  long  has  this  danger 
been  hanging  over  the  land,  and  has  never  till  now  been  seen,  or 
suspected,  or  dreamt  of?  Even  the  late  illustrious  President,  and 
the  gendeman  from  Missouri,  rMr.  Benton,)  never  discovered  or 
suspected  so  much  as  this  in  all  their  industry  and  zeal  against  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  novel  to  me,  that 
the  ingenuous  youths  of  the  country,  in  all  the  colleges  and  halls,  are 
only  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  cashiers  and  tellers,  wri- 
ters and  accountants!  I  have  never  heard  that  their  deshe  of  dis- 
tinction has  taken  such  a  turn,  or  that,  out  of  regard  to  such  pursuits, 
they  had  stifled  their  ambition  for  literaiy  and  professional  distinc- 
tk>n.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  look  at  the  subject  as  it  is,  we  shall 
discover  that  a  well-regulated  banking  system  is  eniinendy  favorable 
to  the  industry  of  the  People,  by  assisting  the  industrious  who  have 
no  capital,  and  lending  aid  to  enterprise,  whk^h  otiierwise  would 
waste  itself  in  ineffectual  efforts.  This  system,  invaluable  to  our 
country,  has  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  influence  which  dead 
capital  confers  upon  the  few  who  possess  it,  while  it  lifts  up  the 
many  who  have  got  no  capital.  In  so  doing,  it  promotes  industry, 
and  betters  the  condition  of  the  greater  number.  Look  at  oar  vil- 
lages and  manufacturing  cities  in  the  North ;  are  they  smitten,  and 
wiAered,  and  destroyed  by  this  system  ?  They  all  have  their  banks, 
which  are  established  according  to  the  necessities  and  prospects  of 
the  People ;  and  wherever  ttey  are,  their  industry  is  seen  in  fiiB 
and  vigorous  operation,  and  the  People  busy  in  prosperous  em{rioy- 
ment.  But  where  the  credit  system,  by  any  cause,  is  prostrate  and 
mjured,  ^as  it  now  is,)  and  its  action  made  to  cease,  the  ham  of 
business  is  silenced,  and  the  industrious  community,  the  mass  of  the 
People,  b  thrown  out  of  employment. 

L^t  us  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  let  us  not  be  driven  by  de* 
nunciations  against  institutions  which  exist  in  all  the  States*  That 
these  institutions  have  been  abused,  is  very  probaUe ;  but  how  shall 
that  be  remedied  ?    After  all  I  have  heard  from  the  gendeman  and 
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his  coadjutors,  I  find  the  ooly  leinedjr  they  piopdse  is  to  with* 
draw  fiom  them  I  To  withdraw  fixmi  them !  But  will  that  nmedj 
any  evils  of  the  system?  Men  might  as  well  think  of  putting  out 
a  ore  by  merely  going  away  from  the  fire !  If  we  saw  a  hoiue  is 
flames,  and  the  blaze  rushing  out  through  the  windows,  who  would 
think  of  recommending,  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  to  with* 
draw,  to  go  away,  and  leave  the  house  and  the  fire  to  thonselves  ? 
The  system  is  with  us,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  even  if  it  were  de* 
sirable  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can 
to  regulate  it.  It  is  our  duty,  as  practical  men,  taking  things  as  we 
find  them,  and  seeing  that  to  eradicate  is  not  possible,  but  to  mitigate 
every  evil  is  easy — it  is,  under  such  cirDumstances,  our  paramount 
duty  to  render  the  currency  which  we  have,  the  best  passible.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  Administration  proposes  to  do  nothing,  and  the 
honorable  gentleman  echoes  back  the  advice,  and  fHoposes  to  with* 
draw,  to  divorce  from  the  system  1  But  does  the  gentleman  think, 
that  if  there  are  evils,  those  evils  will  be  less  wh^  all  remedy  b 
withdrawn? 

With  respect  to  the  two  currcncies,  one  of  specie  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  other  of  depreciated  paper  ior  the  People,  the 
reasoning  we  have  heard  is  tins :  "  Would  you  Aove  Oweimment 
take  bad  money  for  Us  duet  1  If  the  People  are  trilling  to  take 
encA  a  d^reciated  medium^  ought  the  Government  to  take  it  1 " 

This,  sir,  is  not  our  point  of  objection ;  we  do  not  wish  the  Grov- 
emment  to  take  bad  monejf  because  the  People  are  obliged  to  take 
it :  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  the  Administratkm  does  nothing, 
aad  proposes  nothing,  to  make  this  bad  money  of  the  Peofrfe  better^ 
We  want  an  equahty;  that  both  (jovemment  and  People  share 
the  same  fate,  and  use  the  same  money,  and  that  the  Government 
perform  its  duty  of  rendering  the  money,  .the  currency  of  the 
People,  sound  and  good. 

It  is  this  equality  which  I  desire ;  not  that  Government  should 
take  bad  money,  but  that  it  should  uke  such  proper  measures  that 
there  may  be  no  bad  money  to  take !  That  the  People  first,  and  then 
the  Oovemmeot,  may  have  and  receive  good  money.    This  can 
only  be  done  by  regulatbg  tlie  currency.    It  cannot  be  done  by 
contmuing  a  wild  warfare  against    the  credit,  the  currency,  the 
money  of  the  People.    This  has  been  done --^  it  is  the  duty  of 
GovBComent  to  do  this ;  and  if  ever  we  are  to  see  prosperity  again, 
it  mast  be  done  agaki.    But  the  vice  of  the  Message,  the  defect  of 
this  measure  and  of  this  amendment,  is,  that  nocUng  is  attempted 
for  the  People ;  Government  kioks  out  for  its  own  part ;  it  takes 
gpod  care  for  the  lion's  share,  and  leaves  all  the  rest  to  chance  and 
acoideiit !    Again,  I  assert  and  maintdhi  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
GoreBonieDt  to  give  efiectual  relief  to  die  People ;  and  to  the  Peo- 
ple fint  anl  most  especially ;  for,  if  the  People  are  relieved  from  a 
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bad  currency,  it  is  plaio  enough  there  would  be  no  bad  curreocf  ibr 
the  Government  to  receive.  Then  this  invidious  and  selfish  measure 
of  one  currency  for  the  Government  and  another  for  the  People 
would  be  rendered  unnecessary.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  do  what  it  can ;  its  power  b  a  trust  pow^ ;  it  was  not  created 
for  itself  alone.  Its  object  is  the  good  of  the  People ;  and  now  is 
not  the  time  to  disavow  and  neglect  that  object,  by  leaving  the 
country  to  sufier,  and  only  piovidjiig  for  itself. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  BucHAirAir,  Mr.  Wxbstxr  nid  — 

I  shall  detain  the  Senate,  sir,  with  a  few  remarks  only  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Buchanan.] 

The  gentleman  has  met  the  question  iairly.  He  denies  that 
there  is  any  power  or  duty  belonging  to  this  Government,  such  as  I 
have  attempted  to  maintain.  He  denies  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
Congress  to  maintain  a  sound  and  uniform  currency,  or  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  currency  or  exchange,  beyond  the  reguiatbn  of 
coin.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  honorable  member  take  Ms  distinct 
ground.     All  see  now  what  the  question  b. 

The  gentleman  remarked,  that  I  had  abandoned  that  part  of  the 
Constitution  which  is  usually  relied  on  as  giving  Congress  power  to 
establish  a  bank  ;  that  b  to  say,  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes. 
But  you  will  remember,  sir,  that  I  was  not  discussing  tl)e  power  to 
create  a  bank,  although,  certainly,  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  power. 
I  was  not  contending  merely  for  something  that  should  aid  in  the 
collect'ton  of  taxes ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  power  and  duty  of  pro- 
viding a  sound  currency  for  the  whole  country  ;  a  power  and  a  duty 
which  would  both  belong  to  this  Government,  if  another  dollar  of 
taxes  was  never  to  be  collected.  Yes,  sir,  if  we  knew,  this  day, 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  would  yield  rev- 
enues equal  to  all  the  wants  of  the  Government  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come,  our  want  of  a  currency  would  be  the  same,  and  the  duty 
of  Government  to  provide  it  the  same,  as  it  now  is. 

The  gentleman  argues,  too,  that  a  power  to  provide  a  currency 
cannot  be  drawn  from  the  commercial  power  granted  to  Congress  ; 
because,  he  says,  that  power  b  only  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to 
regulate  is  not  to  create.  Thb  is  not  quite  correct ;  there  are  many 
forms  of  expression,  in  our  language,  especially  those  in  which 
complex  operations  are  described,  in  which  to  regulate  means  to 
cause,  or  to  produce.  But  suppose  I  concede  to  the  eentieman 
that  to  regulate  never  means  to  create.  What  then  ?  Would  that 
prove  that  Congress  could  not  create  a  currency,  in  order  theveby 
to  regulate  commerce?  May  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  one 
thing,  in  order  to  regulate  another  ?  Let  us  take  the  gentlemas^s 
own  illustratioD.    He  says  Congress  has  power  to  regviaU  the 
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▼alue  of  feragQ  coin ;  but  that  tbis  cannot  mean  that  it  has  the 
power  to  create  such  cob.  Very  true  ;  bat,  then,  it  may  make  the 
steelyards,  or  the  scales,  (may  it  not  ?)  as  necessary  instruments,  to 
ascertain  that  value  which  is  to  be  regulated.  It  may  establish  an 
assay  on  any  scale  it  chooses. 

We  have  just  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Treasury  Department 
to  nmke  and  issue  Treasury  notes ;  and  we  have  done  this  under 
the  power  to  borrow  money ;  and  certainly  the  honorable  member 
hitnself  did  not  doubt,  in  diat  case,  that,  in  exercising  a  clear  oon- 
stitutional  power,  we  had  a  right  to  make  any  thbg,  which  became 
necessary,  as  an  instrument,  toits  convenient  execution. 

The  power  of  Congress,  therefdce,  over  the  currency ;  its  power 
to  regulate  all  currency,  metallic  or  paper ;  and  its  power,  and  its 
duty,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  sound  and  universal  currency ,4)e- 
longs  to  it  as  an  indispensable  and  inseparable  part  of  its  general 
authority  to  regulate  commerce. 

But,  sir,  I  might  safely  go  much  fiirther  dian  this.  It  could  be 
shown,  from  a  hundred  instances,  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce has  been  held  to  be  broad  enough  to  include  an  authority  to 
do  things,  to  make  things,  to  create  things,  which  are  useful  and 
beneficial  to  commerce ;  thbgs  which  are  not  so  much  regtUationt 
of  commerce,  in  a  strict  sense,  as  they  are  aids  and  assistances  to 
commerce.  The  gentleman  himself,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  has 
voted  for  laws,  for  such  purposes,  very  often. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  appropriated,  I  know  not  how  much 
more,  or  how  much  less,  than  a  million  of  dollars,  ibr  a  breakwater 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  The  gentleman  has  concurred  in 
these  appropriations.  Now,  sir,  we  did  not  propose  to  regidate  a 
breakwater ;  we  propos€|d  to  make  it,  to  create  it.  In  order  to  reg' 
ulate  commerce,  ana  to  regulate  it  beneficially,  Congress  resolved 
to  create  a  breakwater ;  and  the  honorable  member  never  found 
any  constitutional  difficulty  m  the  way,  so  iar  as  I  remember.  And 
yet,  sir,  a  breakwater  is  not  essentia  and  indbpensable  to  com- 
merce ;  it  is  only  usefiil  and  beneficial.  But  a  sound  currency, 
of  universal  and  equal  credit,  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
just  advantages  of  the  intercourse  between  the  States. 

The  light-houses  on  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the  lakes,  and  all  the 
piers,  buoys,  and  harbors,  have  been  created,  in  like  manner,  simply 
by  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania,  grow- 
iog  warm  m  the  progress  of  his  speech,  at  length  burst  out  into  an 
excliMnation.  ^^What,"  said  he,  ''would  the  fismers  of  the  Con- 
stitution say,  could  they  be  now  present,  and  hear  the  doctrines  for 
wbich  the  member  from  Massachusetts  contends ! " 

Sir,  I  have  alreadv  quoted  the  language  of  several  of  these  good 
and  great  men.    I  rely  on  their  opmions,  nilly  and  clearly  expressed. 
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I  have  quoted  Mr.  Madison,  among  others;  bat,  sir,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  ibrum,  I  am  willing  to  call  the  witness  again  into 
eourt,  and  to  examme  him  further.  •  Mr.  Madison,  all  will  admit,  is 
a  competent  witness.  He  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  man  in  fiam- 
ing  the  Constitution,  and  as  much  to  do  as  any  roan  in  admmbter- 
ing  it.  Nobody,  among  the  living  or  the  dead,  b  more  6t  to  be 
consulted,  on  a  question  growing  out  of  it ;  and  he  is  far  from  b^g 
considered  as  a  latitudinarian,  in  his  mode  of  construction.  I  will 
then,  sir,  question  him  further. 

Be  it  remembered,  sir,  that  my  proposition -simply  is,  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  to  maintain  a  general  cur* 
rency,  suitable  to  the  state  of  things  existing  among  us,  for  the  use 
of  commerce  and  the  people. 

Now,  sir,  what  says  Mr.  Madison  ?  I  read  from  his  Message  of 
Deoembar,  1816: 

''Upon  this  general  view  of  the  snbject,  it  is  obvious  that  there  »  only 
wanting,  to  the  fiscal  poeperity  of  the  Goverament,  the  restontioD  of  a 
unifonn  mediom  of  excnan^e.  The  resources  and  the  faith  of  the  nation, 
displayed  in  the  system  which  Congress  has  established,  insure  respect  ana 
confidence  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  local  aocumnlations  of  the  rev- 
enue have  already  enabled  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  |)ubiie  engagemenls 
in  the  local  currency  of  most  of  the  States ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
same  cause  will  nroduce  the  same  effect  throughout  the  union.  But,  for 
the  interests  of  tne  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  poesess  a  currency  of  equal 
value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circulate.  The  Constitntion  has  in- 
trusted Congress  exclusively,  with  the  power  of  creating  and  regulating  a 
currency  of  that  description;  and  the  measures  which  were  taken  dunng 
the  last  session,  in  execution  of  the  power,  give  every  promise  of  success. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  organized  under  auspices  the  most 
fkvorable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  an  important  auxiliary  to  those  i 


And  now,  sir,  I  hand  the  witness  over  to  the  gentlemen  for  cross* 
examination. 

But,  sir,  if  the  bonoraUe  member  from  Pennsylvania  could  over^ 
throw  my  proposition,  he  would  equally  overthrow  his  friend  foom 
South  Carolina ;  because  that  gentlemen  admits,  that  then  must  be 
a  paper  currency  of  some  kind,  and  that,  a  paper  currency  issued 
by  the  authority  of  Government.  And  if  we  both  fall,  we  shall 
pull  down  along  with  us  ^which  mercy  foiefend !)  the  SeeralBfy 
of  the  Treasury,  report  and  all ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objects 
of  that  luminous  paper  to  show  how  far  (joveinment  issues  might 
iisefoUy  become  the  medhim  of  payment  and  the  means  of  circula- 
tion. And,  indeed,  every  vote  given  m  Congress  for  the  TVeasmy 
note  bill-— the  gendeman's  own  vote,  if  given,  or  so  for  as  given, 
on  the  ground  that  Treasury  notss  diall  pass  from  hand  to  huid  as 
currency**- is  a  refotation  of  hia  argument. 

Mr.  Pkeddenty  this  power  over  t&  currency, for  which  I  ami 
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teDcling,  is  in  the  Constitution  ;  the  authority  of  Congress  over  com- 
merce would  he  radically  deGcient  without  it ;  the  power  has  been 
admitted,  acknowledged,  and  exercised.  To  deny  that  this  power 
is  in  the  Constitution,  is  to  rewrite  the  Constitution,  to  reconstruct  it, 
to  take  it  away,  and  give  us  a  substitute.  To  deny  that  the  power 
has  been  acknowledged,  and  exercised,  is  to  contradict  history,  and 
to  reverse  iacts. 


VOL.  in.  80 


REMARKS 

IN   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  10,  1898, 


OH  THX  roLLOwnra  rksolution,  motxd  bt  mb.  clat,  jls  a  svbstitvtb  roB 
THx  riFTR  or  mu  calhovh^b  rxsolutioits,  tii. 


*^Se9olvedy  That  the  interfcience,  by  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States, 
with  the  iriew  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District,  is  endangering 
the  rights  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  District;  and  that  any  act  or 
measure  of  Congress,  designed  to  abolish  slavexy  in  this  District,  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  faith  imj^ied  in  the  cessions  by  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland ;  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  slave-holding 
States,  and  have  a  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  to  disturb  and  endanger 
the  Union." 

Mr.  Webster  said  be  could  not  concur  in  this  resolution.  I  do 
not  know  ^said  he)  any  matter  of  fact,  or  any  grouud  of  ai^gument, 
on  which  tnis  affirmation  of  plighted  fiuth  can  be  sustained.  I  see 
nothing  by  which  Congress  has  tied  up  its  hands,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  so  as  to  put  its  clear  constitutional  power  beyond  the 
exercise  of  its  own  discretion.  I  h^ve  carefully  examined  the  acts 
of  cession  by  the  States,  the  act  of  Congress,  the  proceedings  and 
history  of  the  times,  and  I  find  nothing  to  lead  me  to  doubt  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  all  parties  to  leave  this,  like  other  subjects  be- 
longmg  to  the  legislation  for  the  ceded  territory,  entirely  to  the  dis* 
cretion  and  wisdom  of  Congress.  The  words  of  the  constitution 
are  clear  and  plain.  None  could  be  clearer  or  plainer.  Congress, 
by  that  instrument,  has  power  to  exercise  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  the  ceded  territory,  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Tne  acts  of 
cession  contain  no  limitation,  condition,  or  qualification  whatever, 
except  that,  out  of  abundant  caution,  there  is  inserted  2l  proviso  that 
nothing  in  the  acts  contained  should  be  construed  to  vest  in  the 
United  States  any  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  afiect  the 
rights  of  individuals  therein,  otherwise  than  as  such  individuals 
might  themselves  transfer  their  right  of  soil  to  the  United  States. 
The  acts  of  cession  declare,  that  the  tract  of  country  ^^  is  forever 
ceded  and  relinquished  to  Congress  and  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  m  full  and  absolute  right  and  exclusdve  jurisdiction, 
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as  well  of  soil  as  of  persons  residkig  or  to  re^e  tberao,  pursuant 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  that  section  to  which  reference  is  thus  expressly  made  in 
these  d^s  of  cession,  declares,  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
'^  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Nothbg,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  States  making  the  cession  expected  Congress  to  exercise  over 
the  District  precisely  that  power,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  which 
the  constitution  had  conferred  upon  it.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
provision,  or  the  intenUon,  either  of  the  constitution  in  granting  the 
power,  or  of  the  States  in  making  the  cession,  could  be  expressed 
m  a  manner  more  absolutelv  fiee  from  all  doubt  or  ambiguity. 

I  see,  therefore,  nothing  m  the  act  of  cession,  and  nothing  in  the 
constitution,  and  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  transaction,  and 
nothing  in  any  other  transaction,  implying  any  limitation  upon  the 
authority  of  Congress. 

If  the  assertion  contained  in  this  resolution  be  true,  a  very  strange 
result,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  follow.  The  resolution  affirms  that 
the  faith  of  Congress  is  pledged,  indefinitely.  It  nuikes  no  limita- 
tion of  time  or  circumstance.  If  this  be  so,  then,  it  is  an  obligation 
that  binds  us  forever,  as  much  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  prohibitbns 
of  the  constitution  itself.  And  at  all  times  hereafter,  even  when  in 
the  course  of  their  history,  availing  themselves  of  events,  or  chang- 
ing their  views  of  policy,  the  States  themselves  should  make  pro* 
visions  for  the  emanci{mtion  of  their  slaves,  the  existing  state  of 
things  could  not  be  changed,  nevertheless,  in  this  District.  It  does 
really  seem  to  me,  that  if  this  resolution,  in  its  terms,  be  true, 
though  slavery  m  every  other  part  of  the  worid  should  be  abol- 
ished, yet  in  the  metropolis  of  this  great  republic  it  is  established 
in  perpetuity.  This  appears  to  me  the  result  of  the  doctrine  of 
plighted  faith,  as  stated  in  the  resolution. 

[In  reply  to  Mr.  Buchanan — ] 

Air.  Webster  said:  The  words  of  the  resolution  will  speak  for 
themselves.  They  require  do  comment.  They  express  an  un- 
limited plighted  faith.  The  honorable  member  will  so  see,  if  he 
will  look  at  those  words.  The  gentleman  asks  whether  those  who 
made  the  cession  could  have  expected  that  Congress  would  ever 
have  exercised  such  a  power.  To  this  I  answer,  that  I  see  no 
jreaaon  to  doubt  that  the  parties  to  the  cession  were  as  willing  to 
leave  this  as  to  leave  other  powers  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
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I  see  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  anj  especial  fear,  or  any  espeeid 
care  or  concern,  on  the  part  of  the  ceding  States,  in  regard  to  this 

rirticular  part  of  the  jurisdiction  ceded  to  Congress.  And,  I  think, 
can  ask,  on  the  other  side,  a  very  important  question  for  the  con* 
sideradon  of  the  gentlecnaii  himself,  and  for  that  of  the  SeAate  and 
the  country ;  and  that  is,  would  Congress  have  accepted  the  cession 
with  any  such  restraint  upon  its  constitutional  power,  either  ex- 
press or  understood  to  be  implied  ?  I  think  not.  Looking  back  to 
the  state  of  things  then  existmg,  and  especially  to  what  Congress 
had  done  so  recently  before,  when  it  accepted  the  cesskm  of  the 
North-western  Territory,  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  that  Con- 
gress would  have  refused  the  cessbn,  altogether,  if  o&red  with' 
any  condition  or  understanding  that  its  constitutional  authority  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  m  all  cases  whatso- 
ever should  be  abridged. 

The  Senate  will  observe  that  I  am  speaking  solely  to  die  pdnt 
of  plighted  feith.  Upon  other  parts  of  the  resolution,  and  upon 
many  other  things  connected  with  it,  I  have  said  nothing.  I  only 
resbt  the  impositkm  of  new  pbligatbns,  or  a  new  prohibition,  not 
to  be  found,  as  I  think,  either  in  the  constitution  or  any  act  of  Gov« 
ernment.  I  have  said  nothing  on  the  expediency  of  aboliti<m,  im- 
mediate or  gradual,  or  the  reasons  which  ought  to  weigh  with  Con- 
gress, should  that  question  be  proposed.  I  can  well  conceive,  I 
mink,  what  would  be  a  natural  and  fair  mode  of  reasoning  on  such 
an  occask>n. 

When  it  is  said,  for  instance,  byway  of  argument,  that  Congress, 
although  it  have  the  power,  ought  not  to  take  a  lead  in  the 
business  of  abditbn,  considering  that  the  interest  which  the  United 
States  have  in  the  whole  sulnect  is  vastly  less  than  that  which  the 
States  have  in  it,  I  can  unaerstand  the  propriety  and  pertinency 
of  the  observation.  It  is,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  a  perUnent  and  appro- 
priate argument,  and  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  it  the  foil 
weight  belonging  to  it,  When  it  is  argued  that,  in  a  case  so  vital 
to  the  States,  the  States  themselves  should  be  allowed  to  mabtain 
their  own  policy,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  do  any  thing  which  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  shake 
or  disturb  that  policy,  this  is  a  line  of  argument  which  I  can  under- 
stand, whatever  weight  I  may  be  disposed  to  give  to  it ;  for  I  have 
always  not  only  admitted,  but  insbted,  that  slavery,  within  the 
States,  is  a  subject  belonging  absolutely  and  exclusivdy  to  the 
States  themselves. 

But  the  present  is  not  an  attempt  to  exhibit  any  such  course  of 
reasoning  as  this.  The  attempt  is  to  set  up  a  pledge  of  the  public 
fiiith,  to  do  the  same  office  as  a  constitutbnal  prohibition,  in  termsy 
would  do ;  that  is,  to  set  up  a  duect  bar,  precluding  all  exeicise 
of  the  discieoon  of  Congress  over  the  subject.    It  bi^  been  often 
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said,  in  tbis  debate,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  a  decided  siajaritjr 
of  the  Senate  do  believe  that  Congress  has  a  dear  constitutioBid 
(kower  over  shveiy  b  this  District.  But  while  this  constitutional 
right  is  admitted,  it  is  at  the  same  moment  attempted  to  be  efieo** 
tually  counteracted,  overthrown,  and  done  away  with,  by  the  aflSur- 
mation  of  plighted  &ith,  as  asserted  in  the  resolution  before  us. 

Now,  I  have  already  said  I  know  nothing;  to  support  this  affirma- 
tion* Neither  in  the  acts  of  cession,  nor  in  the  act  of  Congress 
accepting  the  District,  nor  in  any  other  document,  history,  publica- 
tion,  or  transaction,  do  I  know  a  single  fact  or  suggestbuj  support 
mg  thb  proposition,  or  tending  to  supp<^  it.  Nor  has  any  gentle- 
man, so  far  as  I  know,  pomt«l  out,  or  attempted  to  pomt  out,  any 
such  fact,  document,  transaction,  or  other  evidence.  All  is  left  to 
the  general  and  repeated  statement,  that  such  a  condition  must  have 
been  intended  by  the  States.  Of  aU  this  I  see  no  proof  whatever* 
I  see  no  evidence  of  any  de^  on  the  part  of  the  States  thus  to 
limit  the  power  of  Coneress,  or  thus  to  reauire  a  pledge  against  its 
esezcisiB.  And,  indeed,  if  this  were  mane  out,  the  intention  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  diat  of  the  States,  must  be  inquired  mto. 
Nothing  short  of  a  clear  and  manifest  intention  of  both  parties, 
proved  by  ptofer  evidence,  can  amount  to  pliehted  l^th.  The 
expectation,  or  mtent  of  one  party,  if  excited,  K)unded  on  somer 
tbing  not  provided  for  nor  hinted  at  in  the  transactbn  itself,  oansiat 
plight  the  fidth  of  the  other  pai^. 

In  short,  I  am  altogether  unable  to  see  any  ground  for  supposmg 
that  either  party  to  the  cession  bad  any  menUd  reservation,  anjr  im«> 
expressed  expectation,  or  relied  on  any  implied,  but  unm^tioiie4 
and  unsuggested  jpledge,  whatever,  ^y  the  constitution,  if  a  ^ 
trict  should  be  ceded  to  it  for  the  seat  of  Government,  Congress 
was  to  have  a  right,  in  express  terms,  to  exeioise  exclusive  legiskr 
tion,  m  all  caaes  whatsoever.  The  oesskm  was  made  and  accept^ 
ed,  in  pursuance  of  this  power.  Both  parties  knew  well  wluit  tbey 
were  doing.  Both  jpartiles  knew  that  by  the  ces^n  the  States  suiv- 
lendered  idl  iurisdiction,  and  Ccmgress  acquired  all  jurisdiotion ;.  and 
diis  is  the  whole  transaction. 

As  to  any  provisbn  in  the  acts  of  eefsaon  stipulating  for  the  se- 
curity of  property,  there  is  none,  except  only  what  I  have  already 
observed ;  this  condition,  that  no  right  of  individuals  in  the  sou 
should  be  construed  to  be  transferred,  but  only  the  jurisdiction. 
But,  no  doubt,  all  rights  of  property  ought  to  be  duly  respected  by 
Congress,  and  all  other  Legislatures. 

And  since  the  subject  of  compensation  to  the  owners  of  emanci- 
pated slaves  has  been  referred  to,  I  take  occask>n  to  say,  that  Con- 
gress, if  it  should  think  that  a  wise,  just,  and  politic  legislation  for 
this  District  required  them  to  make  compensation  for  slaves  eman- 
cipated here,  they  have  the  same  coostitutk)nal  authority  to  make 
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such' compensation  as  to  make  grants  for  roads  and  bridges,  alms- 
houses, penitentiaries,  and  other  similar  objects  in  the  District.  A 
general  and  absolute  power  of  legislation  carries  with  *^  all  *^ 
necessary  and  just  incidents  belonging  to  such  legislation. 


it  all  the 


[Mr.  Clat  having  made  some  remarks  in  reply—] 


Mr.  Webster  rejobed.  The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky 
(said  Mr.  W-)  asks  the  Senate  to  suppose  the  opj^ite  case;  to 
suppose  that  the  seat  of  Government  had  been  fixed  m  afiree  State, 
Pennsylvania,  for  example ;  and  that  Congress  had  attempted  to 
esta|)lish  slavery  in  a  district,  over  which,  as  here,  it  had  thus  ex- 
clusive legislation  —  he  asks  whether,  in  that  case.  Congress  could 
establish  slavery  in  such  a  place  ?  This  mode  of  changing  the 
question  does  not,  I  think,  vary  this  argument ;  and  I  answer,  at 
once,  that  however  improbable  or  improper  such  an  act  might  be, 
vet,  if  the  power  were  universal,  absolute,  and  without  restriction. 
It  might  unquestionably  be  so  exercised.  No  limitation  bang  ex- 
pressed or  intimated  in  the  grant  itself,  or  any  other  proceeding  of 
die  parties,  none  could  be  implied. 

And,  in  the  otiier  cases,  efforts,  arsenals,  &c.,  if  Congress  has 
Bxclusive  and  absolute  legislative  power,  it  must,  of  course,  have 
the  power,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  such  folly,  whether 
proposed  to  be  exercised  in  a  district  within  a  fiee  State,  to  estab* 
fish  slavery,  or  in  a  district  in  a  slave  State,  to  abolish  or  regulate 
it.  If  it  be  a  dbtrict  over  wiucb  Congress  has,  as  it  has  in  this 
t)istrict,  unlimited  power  of  lerisUtion,  it  seems  to  roe  that  what** 
ever  would  stay  the  exercise  of  this  power,  in  dther  case,  must  be 
drawn  from  discretion,  fiom  reasons  of  justice  and  true  policy,  from 
those  high  considerati<xis  which  ought  to  influence  Congress  m 
questions  of  such  extreme  d^cacy  and  importance ;  and  to  all  these 
consideratbns  I  am  willing,  and  always  shall  be  willing,  I  trust,  to 
give  foil  weight.  But  I  cannot,  in  conscience,  say  that  the  power, 
so  clearly  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  constitution,  as  a  power  to 
be  exercised,  like  others,  in  its  own  discretion,  is  immediately  takea 
away  again  by  an  implied  faith  that  it  shall  not  be  exercised  at  all. 


REMARKS 

MADE  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  n,18», 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH  BANK,  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Wbbstkr  roie  to  submit  the  fblIowiii||r  molotion  :«— 

Bendvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy  be  reiiiiested  to  obtain  io- 

^nuation^and  lay  the  same  beibre  the  Senate,  with  as  little  delay  aspossible, 
respectiDg  anv  payments  of  pensions,  by  the  late  pension  agent  or  Boston, 


fbnuation,and  lay  the  same  beiore  the  Senate,  with  as  little  delay  aspossible, 
respectiDg  anv  payments  of  pensions,  by  the  late  pension  agent  or  Boston, 
or  of  fishing  bounties,  recently  made  by  the  collector  at  B(»ton,  in  bills  of 


the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  that  city ;  and  the  whole  amonnt  of  such  pay- 
ments ;  and  that  he  further  infoim  the  Senate  by  what  aothoiity  or  dixectioD 
payment  of  such  pensions  and  bounties  has  been  made  in  such  bills ;  and 
that  he  further  inionn  the  Senate  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  how  much,  of  the 
public  money  of  the  United  States  is  in  deposit  at  said  bank ;  and,  if  any 
of  such  money  be  therein  deposited,  at  what  time  or  times  such  deposits 
were  made* 

In  preseotng  thb  resolution,  Mr.  W.  said  he  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty 
Id  call  the  attentioQ  of  the  Senate  to  the  circumstances  here  allud^ 
to,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  order  to  the  bstituticm  of  an 
official  inquiry  into  tlie  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  obtain  information 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  pul^lic  officers  had 
been  discharged,  m  reference  to  the  causes,  by  which  a  severe  loss 
had  been  made  to  fall  upon  a  large  number  of  industrious  and 
meritorious  citizens.  Mr.  W.  did  not  submit  this  resolution  for 
inquify  on  the  ground  of  mere  newspaper  rumor.  He  had  received 
letters  from  highly-respectable  private  sources,  bforming  him  of  the 
general  facts  of  the  case.  He  understood  the  case  to  be  that,  at 
the  period  when  the  fishing  bounties  became  due,  —  money  well  and 
hardly  earned,  by  a  labonous,  industrious,  and  worthy  class  of  citi- 
zens^-—application  for  payment  was  made  to  the  collector  at 
Boston,  he  being  the  officer  charged  on  the  part  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  with  the  duty  and  business  of  paying  this  money.  That 
officer  paid  the  fishermen,  not  as  the  law  directs,  in  specie,  or  bills 
equivalent  to  specie,  but  in  the  bills  of  this  now  broken  bank,  or  in 
checks  upon  it,  which  checks,  of  course,  it  was  known  would  not 
be  paid  in  specie.  Mr.  W.  had  been  given  to  understand  that  this 
officer  refused  to  pay  the  bounty  due  in  Treasury  notes,  when 
asked  to  do  so ;  and  that  he  refused  also  to  pay  the  money  in 
specie^  although  requested ;  and  that,  substantially  and  in  effect, 
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the  parties  entitled  to  payment  were  put  to  the  option  of  taking  the 

Eaper  of  this  bank,  or  of  taking  nothing  at  all !  This,  he  said,  was 
is  information, 

Mr.  W.  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able  fishing  towns  in  the  State,  namely,  Marblehead,  and  he  was 
thereby  informed  that,  very  shortly  before  this  bank  failed,  that  is, 
within  a  week  or  two,  or  some  such  period,  the  money  due  from 
Government  to  these  fishermen  had  been  paid  in  the  manner  de» 
scribed,  a  large  amount  of  it  entirely  in  the  bills  and  notes  of  this 
bank.  The  whole  amount  of  bills  of  this  bank  paid  out  by  the 
Government  officer  on  the  part  of  Government,  Mr.  W.  could  not 
tell.  In  Marblehead  alone,  his  letter  mentioned  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  he  had  heard  of  other  similar  payments,  in  other  towns ; 
the  whole  amounting,  as  report  said,  to  nfty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  paid  out  when  the  bank  was  on  the  eve  of  a  total 
Crash,  and  within  a  few  days  of  its  failure ! 

Well,  sir,  (continued  Mr.  W.)  when  the  money  in  these  large 
^antities  luia  been  paid  out,  the  bank  failed ;  and  all  that  these 
poor  fishermen  had  received  in  payment  ftom  the  United  States  is 
now  dead  on  their  hands. 

Mr.  W,  wished  that  a  proper  inquiry  should  be  made  by  Con- 
gress into  such  a  state  of  things,  and  for  this  object  he  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  a 
view  to  the  obtaining  of  inibrmatkm  on  two  points—  1st.  As  to  the 
fiicts;  how  fiir  the  public  officerofthe  Government  had  been  engaged 
in  paying  out  the  notes  of  this  bank  for  the  dues  of  the  United 
States ;  and  2dly.  As  to  the  authority  ;  that  is,  by  what  legal  au- 
thority the  ofiicer  of  the  United  States^  Government  had  made  such 
payments,  and  whether  it  was  done  by  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  whether  it  had  been  permitted  and  allowed 
by  Mm. 

Mr.  W.  thought  that  however  much  gentlemen  might  difibr  in 
opinion  as  to  the  resolution  of  1816,  whether  that  resolution  was 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  whether  it  were  a  mere  recommendatk>n  or 
admonition,  as  some  bad  maintained,  (though  Mr.  W.  himself  had 
always  considered  it  to  be  a  law,)  however  that  question  might  be 
settled,  Mr.  W.  bad  thought  that  the  law  now  existing,  respecting 
payments  by  the  Government,  was  at  least  clear  and  indisputable ; 
so  that  no  one  would  venture  to  defend  the  act  of  the  Government, 
of  paying  in  notes  of  banks  known  to  be  of  less  value  than  speeie« 

Mr.  W.  begged  to  refer  to  the  solemn  enactment  of  Congress, 
made  only  two  jears  a^.  It  would  be  found  in  the  second  section 
of  the  Appropriation  bill  of  14th  April,  1836,  and  vb  as  follows :  — * 

^  Sec.  %  Avl  he  Ufur&ier  enadedy  That  hereafler  no  bank  notes  of  leas 
denomination  than  ten  dollArs,  and  that  from  and  after  the  tfainl  day  of  Maioh^ 
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Anno  Domini  eifiiiteen  hoiidrod  and  tbiitjr-ieTMi,  no  bank  note*  of  lew 
denomination  than  twenty  dollazs.  shall  he  offered  in  paTment  in  any  caae 
whatsoever  in  which  money  is  to  oe  paid  by  the  United  States  or  the  Post 
Office  Department;  nor  shall  any  bank  note  of  any  denomination  be  so- 
offered,  nolesB  the  same  shall  be  payable^  and  pakl  on  demand,  in  sold  or 
silver  coiui  at  the  place  wheire  issued,  and  which  Shall  not  be  eqotvuent  to 
specie  at  the  place  where  offered,  and  convertible  into  gold  or  silver  npon 
the  spot,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  without  delay  or  loss  to  him ;  Pfs- 
video,  That  nothinj?  herein  contained  ^hall  be  construed  to  make  any 
tiling  but  gdd  or  sOver  a  legal  tendet  by  an  individaal^  or  by  the  United 
States." 

Would  any  gentleman  rise  up  and  say^  in  the  very  teelb  of  the 
law,  that  the  passing  of  these  large  amounts  of  notes,  known  not  (o 
be  equivalent  to  specioi  and  immediately  before  the  &ilure  of  the 
bank,  was  legal,  was  ju8ti6able,  either  on  the  part  of  6o?emment  or 
its  officers  ?  The  law  expressly  says^  ^'  No  public  officer  shall  ofler 
in  payment  bank  bills  not  equivalent  to  specie  on  the  spot  wher9 
thqr  are  o&red."  Will  it  be  said  that  the  United  States'  officer  h» 
the  present  instance  did  not  know  that  these  notes  were  not  equiv* 
alent  to  specie  ?  This  is  not  possible ;  he  knew  this  bank,  Vk& 
others,  bad  not  paid  specie  since  May  last ;  and  that  sinoe  that  time 
its  billa  have  not  been  equivalent  to  specie.  Or  will  it  be  said  he  did 
DoC  know  the  law  7  Cfertainly  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  all  disbursing  offices  to  this  act  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  W.  thought  it  possiUe  that  it  might  be  said,  b  excuse  of  this 
transaction,  that  these  poor  fishermen  and  penskmers  took  this  now 
worthless  money  voluntarily,  or  at  their  own  option.  But  whether 
the  individual  who  is  to  be  paid  may  be  made  willbg  to  take  such 
irredeemable  paper  or  not,  the  law  is  direct  and  peremptory,  and 
prohibits  the  officer  from  offering  it  The  consent  of  an  individual, 
therefore,  to  take  it,  especially  when  he  can  get  nothing  else,  will  not 
justify  that  vk>latuHi  in  any  quarter.  But  what  consent  can  that  be 
esteemed,  what  voluntary  taking  is  there  in  such  cases,  where  a 
man,  because  be  cannot  get  all  that  is  due  to  him,  is 'compelled  to 
take  part,  rather  than  have  none  ?  What  is  there  voluntary  about 
it  ?  This  is  cx^ercion,  and  not  consent.  Congress  has  not  yet  ad* 
mitted  the  notkm,  and  Mr.  W.  hoped  it  never  would,  that  the 
receipt  of  paper  under  par  was  voluntary,  whenever  (^e^rs  of 
Government  could  prevail  on  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  pay- 
ment of  money  from  the  United  States  to  take  it,  under  the  penalty 
of  getting  nothing.  His  letter,  indeedysaid  that  specie  had  been 
asked  for,  and  was  refused }  but  whether  a^ed  for  or  not,  or 
whether  the  fishermen  knew  they  were  entitled  to  specie  or  not,  it 
was  equally  the  duty,  of  the  officer  to  re&ain  fixxn  ofiering  these  bills. 
Mr.  Vr  •  therefore  wished  to  know  by  what  authority  Government, 
or  the  oflScers  of  GoverameBt^  dispensed  with  ibe  law.  By  wbaC 
voIb*  lu.  31  u 
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tuthority  they  repeded  die  statute,  or  disregarded  it.  By  what 
license  they  had  obtaiaed  the  dispensing  power. 

It  is  (said  Mr.  W.)  a  notorious  fact  that  no  bank  paper  was,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  currency,  equivalent  to  specie  ;  it  was  refused 
by  the  Government,  who  demanded  and  obtained  specie,  or  Treas* 
ury  notes,  for  debts  due  to  itself.  How,  then,  could  the  collector 
of  Boston  be  justified  in  passing  bad  money  in  fulfilment  of  one  of 
the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  Government,  namely,  the  payment  of 
the  pensions  of  the  aged  and  destitute  revolutionary  pensioners  ? 

It  is  said  (though  Mr.  W.  did  not  himself  know  the  fact  to  be  so) 
that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  United  States'  money  in  that  bank. 
Thb  was  also  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  W.  was  desirous  that  some 
information  should  be  grven  to  the  Senate,  for  he  had  heretofore 
understood  that  the  public  money  had  all,ornearly  all, been  drawn 
out  of  the  bank.  Mr.  W.  wished  to  know  when,  and  by  whom, 
this  sum,  now  understood  to  be  there,  was  deposited,  or  how  it 
came  there. 

Mr.  W.  did  not  wish  to  anticipate  debate  on  the  Treasury  system 
bill,  which  was  to  be  brought  forward  a  fortnight  hence ;  but  he 
would,  nevertheless,  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  two  points  which 
he  wished,  as  being  important  truths,  might  be  kept  in  the  consunt 
view  of  Congress  and  the  country. 

The  first  was,  that  every  notion  and  idea  of  justice  required  that 
there  should  be  one  mode  of  payment  by  the  United  States  to  all 
who  were  entitled  to  payments  from  Government  or  its  officers. 
There  was,  at  present,  no  uniform  medium.  Even  the  Treasury 
notes,  which  were  issued  to  public  creditors,  were  not  all  of  equal 
value.  Some  of  tbem  carried  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent., 
some  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent.,  and  some  at  the  rate  of  cne  mill 
per  cent.  But  an  interest  of  one  mill ! !  Mr.  W.  could  not  but 
consider  it  in  the  highest  degree  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
character  of  any  Government,  to  create  such  a  diflTerence  in  its  pay- 
ments, whereby  the  public  creditor  received  a  more  or  less  valu- 
able compensation,  not  according  to  his  just  demands,  but  according 
to  his  skill  in  making  a  bargain,  according  to  hb  facility  or  difficulty 
of  being  put  off  with  a  larger  or  smaller  amount ! 

The  other  point  which  he  wished  now  and  always  to  urge,  was, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  however  desirable  it  might  be,  as  some 
imagined  it,  to  have  gold  and  silver  for  Government  use,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  paper  circulation  in  the  country,  it  b  not  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  Government  can  so  conduct  its  transactbns 
with  the  People,  or  keep  itself  safe,  and  keep  them  safe,  while  the 
general  currency  of  the  country  b  depreciated  or  deranged.  In 
other  words,  there  can  be  no  safety,  there  can  be  no  security  nor 
confidence,  even  in  transactions  with  Government,  except  by  re- 
forming and  restoring  the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  and 
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establishing  a.geneial  and  unifonn  medium  of  payment.  It  is  not 
possible  for  Groveramenty  with  any  practical  utility,  to  have  a  sound 
currency  cnki  fat  itself;  there  must  be  such  a  currency  for  the 
People,  and  £>r  the  country  generally.  It  will  not  be  possible  lor 
the  Government  to  stand  apart,  and  strengthen  itself,  and  take  care 
of  itself,  and  those  who  deal  with  it,  and  secuie  its  own  safety  and 
theirs,  while  it  neglects  to  provide  lor  the  safety,  security,  and  well- 
being  of  the  whde  countiy. 

He  would  add  nothing  to  these  remarks,  fiirther  than  to  say,  that 
in  this  case,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  if  hsa  should  turn  out  to  have 
been  suifered  by  individuals  in  ocHisequence  of  illegal  payments  made 
by  officers  of  Government,  or  in  conseouaice  of  payments  made  in 
a  depreciated  medium,  tf  the  officers  tnemselves  were  not  liable  to 
make  it  good,  he,  for  one,  should  vote  to  make  good  every  such 
deficiency,  to  the  utmost  farthing,  out  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  letten  referred  to  hy  Mr.  Wsntrxa, 
in  the  conne  of  hk  remarks,  when  jie  also,  in  referring  to  it,  said,  that  it  was 
at  the  serTiee  of  every  Senator  to  see  and  examine  it. 

««Sir:  Yon  wil],  I  am  satiafied,  exsuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  addreesinff  you 
these  few  lines,  the  subject  being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  my  fellow- 
townsmen.  The  Government  have  lately  paid  to  the  fishermen  of  this  town 
their  bountv  money,  amounting  to  something  like  $20,000.  Sometbing 
like  $10^  of  this  amount  was  paid  in  Commonwealth  Bank  bills,  the  le- 
maining  $10,000  in  bills  of  other  banks.  Now,  sir,  just  look  at  the  distress 
that  is  ukely  to  come  upon  this  poor  town  by  this  spnecie-paying  Grovemment 
of  ours.  The  Commonwealth  Bank  has  stopped,  and  $100  would  not  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread.  The  coUector  of  Boston  was  solicited  by  a  number  m 
^ttUemen  of  this  town  for  specie,  or  even  Treasury  notes.  No ;  he'd  pay 
m  no  other  way  but  by  a  check  on  the  Commonwwth  Bank.  This,  sir,  is 
a  hard  case  for  the  poor  fishermen  of  this  town,  and  I  am  satisfied,  you,  sir, 
■will  do  what  lies  in  your  power  (if  any  thing  can  be  done)  for  their  relief. 
The  poor  widow  and  revolutionary  soldier  come  in  also  for  their  part  in 
the  distress  of  the  town ;  many  of  them,  who  have  received  pensions,  have 
beeo  paid  in  Commonwealth  Bank  bills,  and,  having  fUll  reliance  upon  the 
Government,  have  kept  the  money  they  had  paid  them  by  the  Government, 
believing  that  the  Government  would  not  pay  them  in  bad  money. 

<<  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant" 


In  Senate,  February  6,  1838* 

Mn  Webster  rose  to  move  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  aaawer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  calling  for 
information  respecting  the  amount  of  the  public  moneys  in  the 
Ccounonwealth  Bank,  at  Boston,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

In  tUs  report,  said  Mr.  Webster,  the  Secretary  says  that  no  in- 
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tmietioBs  were  ef  ev  given  by  the  TrMusmjr  Deputmeiit  to  tender 
Weak  notes  of  any  denonunation  tg^  puUie  credilon  or  ofieere ;  and 
^  says,  at  the  same  tioie,  that  it  was  impraeticaUe  |o  pay  all  the 
piiblb  oreditors,  espeoiaUy  on  the  searbaatd,  b  speeie,  as  sufficient 
could  not  be  collected.  The  law«  tfaeiBfore,  has  been  plainly  one 
«ray,  and  the  practice  the  other*  The  act  of  Congress  says,  no  bills 
iiot  equivalent  to  specie  shall  be  offered  in  payment ;  and  I  com- 
mend  this  report  to  the  particular  and  cfiwliil  perusal  of  thoee  who 
auppose  they  can  mabtam  a  specie  eorrency  m  GeveniHient,  while 
they  suftf  the  ^eral  paper  currency  of  the  country  to  be  depre- 
«iaied.  In  my  opinion,  the  Hate  of  thmgs  detailedf  in  this  report 
is  a  oonreet  8anople,or  a  feietaste  of  what  we  shall  experience,  on  a 
lai^  soak,  when  the  sub-treasury  bill  shall  have  become  law,  and 
a  nominal  specie  eunenoy,  Ibr  revenue  purpoees,  shall  have  been 
established.  •  -Although  the  law  now  exktmg  is  precise  and  positive, 
that  Government  officers  shall  pay  all  public  creditors  in  specie,  or 
bills  equivalent  tD  specie,  and  shall  aS&t  tbem  nothing  else,  yet  the 
fiecjDStaiy  say$  that  it  has  been  impraoticaUe  to  obtain  specie  Smt 
this  purpose,  either  of  the  banks  or  the  merchants ;  and  this  he  says 
at  a  time  when  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  specie  in 
the  country.  Here,  then,  is  exactly  such  a  state  of  ttuog?  as  we 
propose  to  establi3b  by  sub-treasurie^  mi  m  e^uMve  specie  Qiuv 
tenoy.  We  see  here  precisely  bow  the  systsm  will  work.  While 
there  are  banks  (and  banks  there  will  be)  the  specie  will  inevitably 
get  into  the  bante ;  and  whenever  fmy  disaster  happens  to  the  banks^ 
50  that  they  suspend  specie  payments,  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  merobants  can  got  the  speqie  oatt  Does  to  Govemment, 
thereibr&  will  not  be  recdved  in  specie,  and  dues  from  (Sovemment 
will  not  be  paid  in  specie.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  banks  main* 
tain  their  credit,  and  redeem  their  notes  in  specie  on  demand,  an 
^xdusiye  specie  cu^ncy  will  be  useleas  and  unnecessaiy.  The 
result  of  all  will  be,  diat  an  exclusive  specie  ouirenoy  w31  be 
always  either  unnecessary  or  impracdcable.  It  will  be  a  superflu- 
ity or  an  impossibility. 

The  foilowiog  sums  of  puUiic  money  appear,  by  the  Secretary's 
report,  to  be  now  in  deposit  in  that  bank  :— 

1st  The  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ...,..,....«,..,»  939^ 

2d.  Sum  reported  as  standinff  to  the  credit  of  the  collector 65,941 

9d.  Amounts  to  the  credit  of  the  late  pension  agency 154^848 

4th.  Amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  conmiSBMnsn  fbr  baild-» 

jfth.  Amount  to  the  qr^it  of  M^.  Craigi  OrdnaocQ  Department       },119 

<kh.  Amount  to  credit  of  the  Post  Office  Department 7,644 

9th.  Amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Paymaster  General djft 

iCakipg  a  total  of , •391^537 
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The  Secretaiy  represents  these  depoMts  to  have  been  made, 
generally,  befote  the  suspension  of  specie  payments ;  but  that 
^150,000  was  received  by  the  bank  in  October  and  December 
last,  on  drafts  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  in  favor  of 
the  bank  before  the  su8pensk)n»  No  mone^  has  been  directed  to 
be  deposited  in  the  bank  smce  the  suspension.  It  is  not  stated 
what  security  exists  for  the  payment  of  this  large  sum,  or  what  is 
the  chance  of  its  payment. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bank  paid  pensions  and  bounties, 
I  find  attached  to  the  report  a  letter  from  the  presklent  of  the  bank, 
in  which  he  says,  that  <<  in  all  cases  where  the  bills  of  this  bank,  or 
any  other  bank,  have  been  paid  by  this  bank  to  pensioners,  or  their 
attorneys,  they  were  voluntarily  received  by  them  "  !  The  nature 
of  these  voluntary  receipts  of  payments,  in  depreciated  paper,  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  letter  and  the  affidavit  which  I  have 
hid  beibre  the  Senate.  The  affidavit  seems  not  to  be  de6cient  in 
iacts. 

The  statement  is — 

.  **  I,  Asa  Pickering,  of  BeUingfaam,  in  the  C<»Din(m wealth  of  MossachusettB, 
residinff  at  present  in  Boston,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  on  oath 
do  declare  and  say,  That,  on  the  third  day  of  October  now  last  past,  I  called 
at  the  office  of  the  Pension  Agent  in  tiie  city  of  Boston,  to  receive  a 
pension  due  to  my  iather,  Benjamin  Pickering,  for  revolutionary  services. 
He  already  had  on  hand  a  quaotily  of  the  bilk  of  the  Commonwealth  Baak, 
and  instructed  me  to  procure  other  money,  if  possible.  I  called,  and  was 
requested  to  step  into  a  room  to  make  the  necessary  affidavit,  for  which  I 
was  charged,  and  paid  m  specie,  twenty-five  cents.  I  then  received  a 
check  for  sixty-three  dollars,  and  was  directed  to  present  the  check  at  the 
opposite  counter.  I  did  so,  and  had  tendered  to  me  a  fifty  dollar  bill  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bank,  also  a  ten  and  a  three  dollar  bill  of  the  same  bank. 
I  declined  receiving  them,  and  stated  that  I  wanted  sometliing  better.  I  told 
them  at  least  I  wanted  a  little  specie ;  I  should  like  the  thirteen  dollars  in 
specie.  They  told  me  I  must  take  that  or  nothing.  I  asked  them  for  the  ten 
or  the  three  in  specie ;  both  were  refiised.  I  then  asked  at  least  for  the  twenty- 
five  cents  in  specie  which  I  had  just  paid,  and  it  was  refbsed.  I  then  read 
one  of  their  bills  to  them,  and  asked  if  they  would  pay  old  revolutioners  in 
nothing  but  lies.  I  was  obliged  to  take  their  bills,  contrary  to  my  wishes 
and  instructions. 

«ASA  PICKERING." 

This,  too,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  will  happen  hereafter,  when 
we  shall  have,  nominally,  a' system  of  exclusive  specie  payments 
and  receipts.  Forty  statutes  could  not  forbid  payments  of  bank 
notes  more  distinctly  and  peremptorily  than  the  present  law  forbids 
all  payments  in  depreciated  bank  notes.  Yet,  here  it  is  admitted, 
both  by  the  disbursing  officers  and  by  the  Secretary  himself,  that 
such  depreciated  bank  notes  have  been  offered  in  payment  and  re- 
eeived  ;  although  the  very  offering  of  them,  that  is,  the  act  of  pro- 
posing to  make  payments  in  such  notes,  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  act 
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of  Congresf.  So  it  will  be  bereafier.  The  law  w3i  be  positive 
that  Dothiog  but  gold  and  silver  shall  be  o&red ;  yet  paper  will  be 
offered,  and  often  taken ;  and  just  such  contests  will  arise  as  that 
which  arises  in  this  case ;  the  Goveroment  officers  insbting  that  the 
paper  was  voluntarily  received,  and  the  party  receiving  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisting,  and  making  oath,  that  he  ie»sied  the  receipt 
of  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  took  it  at  last  simply  because  he  coald 
get  nothing  else.  I  think  any  man  must  be  abort-sighted  who  does 
not  perceive  that  occunences  of  this  sort  will  be  constantly  hap- 
pening under  a  system  in  which  the  Government  uses,  or  pretends 
to  use,  one  currency,  and  the  People  another. 

But,  sir,  there  b  another  important  matter  disclosed  in  tbb  i^ 
port,  to  which  I  wbh  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

It  b  known  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States'  pensions  were  paid  bv  that  bank,  without 
cost  or  charge ;  and  as  the  bank  was  a  safe  depository,  no  losses 
happened  to  Government  or  to  individuals. 

When  the  bank  charter  expired,  Congress  was  called  on  to 
make  some  other  provision  for  paying  pensions,  and  the  act  of 
April  30,  1836,  was  passed.  That  act  provides  that,  in  future, 
**  payments  of  pensions  sh^l  be  made  by  such  persons  or  corpora- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct,  but  no  compensation  or 
aUowoHoe  ihali  be  muide  tQ  moh  ptr^m  or  carpintLiiont  for  making 
0uck paymenUi  mthout  auihariiy  of  law" 

This  act  was  passed  under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  Qongress,  by  law,  to  vest  the  appointment  of  such  infe^ 
rior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

Under  thb  law  the  Secretary  of  War  appointed  these  officers, 
and  a  Ibt  of  them  has  been  recently  sent  by  him  to  the  Senate. 
[t  will  appear  from  the  report  from  the  War  Department  that,  like 
other  dbbursing  officers,  they  have  been  called  on  to  ^ive  official 
bcHids ;  and  there  b  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  to  all  mtents  and 
purposes,  they  are  officers  under  the  Crovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

But  now  to  their  pay.  The  act  of  April  20,  1836,  creating  the 
office  and  providing  for  the  appointing  of  the  officer,  declares,  as  I 
have  alreaay  said,  that  no  allowance  or  compensation  shall  be  made 
to  them,  wiihovt  authority  of  law.  Now,  Congress  has  passed  no 
further  law  oa  the  subject ;  and  yet  bow  stands  the  matter  of  their 
pay? 

It  will  be  rem^dbefed  that,  in  1834,  the  President,  or  Secretary 
of  War,  before  the  bank  chatter  expired,  undertook  to  transfer  the 
pensk>n  funds  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  ckposit 
banks ;  and  on  that  occasion,  those  deposit  banks  were  told,  as 
wiU  be.seea  by  tb^  report^  ihat  in  consideration  of  the  bes^fite 


uUek  th^ymliimiHfwn  4^  ^qmtto,  no  eominisaioii  or  salaiy 
wouM  be  allovecL 

The  same  eoimewu  adopted  nftertbe  act  of  1836  passed;  so  that, 
fiom  that  time  to  the  pr^nt,  peoBion  agents,  appointed  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  War,  get  th^  pay  b^  the  use  of  the  Government  foods 
in  their  hands.  And  I  find,  by  inquiry  at  tlie  proper  sotvcey  that 
the  general  rule  is,  to  advance  the  necessary  iiinda  six  oxxitbs  before 
they  will  beneeded ;  so  that  the  agent  has  the  use  of  ^  oioney  for 
that  period ;  and  when  the  time  oomes  for  peyiog  it  to  the  pm* 
moeiAy  be  pays  it,  and  immediately  receives  from  &e  Treasury  an 
advance  for  the  next  six  months ;  so  that  he  ha«,  the  whole  year 
RHind,  the  use  of  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  one  half  the  whole 
annual  amount  cf  pensions  paid  at  hb  office* 

For  inatanoe^  the.  whole  annual  amount  of  pensions^  paid  at 
BostoQi  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  thtvusand  dollarsi  or  therei* 
aboots*  Qoe  half  tMs  sum  ie  one  bundled  tnd  saty  thousand  doW 
lacs ;  and  the  agent*  as  his  compensation  for  paying  the  pen^Noni^ 
aeUMtUy  e^jays  the  we  of  this  sum  the  whole  year. 

Suppose  uie  use  ef  the  mcniey  to  be  worth  six  per  cent,  per  an* 
Dum ;  the  oempensatiQn  thue  made  to  the  pension  ageni  in  Boston  is 
moffe  than  nine  thwmand  dollMk 

So  in  New  Hampshire,  wheie  there  are  two  pension  agencies^ 
QUO  at  Portsmouth^  and  one  at  Concord.  At  the  Portsmouth 
agency*  thirty-three  thousand  dollaxs,  or  thereabouts*  is  annually 
paid  out.  Tbe  agent,  therefore,  has  usually  on  hand  the  one  half 
of  this  sum,  say  fifteen  thousand  6ve  hundred  dollars,  the  bterest 
of  which  would  be  near  a  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  Concord  pension  office,  the  amount  of  annual  payments 
is  sixty-eix  thousand  dollars.  One  half  of  this  sum  being  usually 
on  hand*  the  agent  receives*  for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office, 
tbe  use  of  that  one  half,  say  of  thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  which, 
9t  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  amounts  to  nineteen  bun* 
dred  or  two  thousand  dollars.  These  sums  are  taken  from  official 
statements,  and  I  believe  are  correct ;  and  tbe  other  general  &cts 
ave  obtained  {ifxn  ai^hentio  soutoes. 

It  will  probably  strike  the  Senate,  in  the  first  place,  that  these 
rates  of  compensation  are  exceedingly  large,  especially  in  these  days 
of  professed  economy  and  reform ;  and,  in  tbe  next  place*  all  will 
mdmiX  that  this  mode  of  making  compensation  is  tbe  worst  in  the 
world,  as  it  places  the  fonds  of  the  Government  ever^  day  at 
hazard.  How  this  mode  of  making  compensation,  or  this  amount 
of  compensation,  can  be  reconciled  to  tbe  words  of  the  act  of  Con* 
gress,  which  declare  that  there  shall  be  no  compensation  without 
authority  of  law,  I  hope  some  gentleman  wilj  undertake  to  explain. 

In  most  cases,  but  I  believe  not  in  all*  the  list  will  show  these 
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agents  are  presidents  of  Slate  banks ;  but  the  appointments,  neTcr- 
theless,  are  personal  appointments,  and  the  banks  themselres  are 
not  responsible  for  the  agents'  fidelity.  As  I  haire  already  said,  the 
agents,  like  other  disbursmg  officers  of  Government,  give  bonds  tor 
the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  I  trust,  sir,  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  will  see  the  necessity  of  some  further  legal 
provision  on  this  subject. 

Since  I  am  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  will  (said  Mr.  W.)  take 
leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  a  personal  matter.  The  Globe 
of  Saturday,  still  pursuing  a  course  of  meddling  with  the  private 
concerns  of  public  men,  which  course,  nevertheless,  it  admits  is  ex- 
ceedingly despicable,  reiterates  charges  of  my  having  had  paper  dis- 
honored at  this  Commonwealth  Bank.  The  obvk>us  object  of  all 
this,  as  of  the  former  article,  it  is  evident,  is  to  hold  out  an  appear- 
ance that  I  owe  the  bank,  or  have  owed  it  in  times  past.  I  thmk 
it  very  likelv  that,  by  the  time  this  statement  of  the  Globe  gets  a 
hundred  miles  from  Washington,  it  will  be  so  amplified  as  to  repre- 
sent me  as  an  acknowledged  debtor  to  the  bank  to  a  great  amount ; 
and,  by  the  time  it  gets  over  the  mountains,  the  &ilure  of  the  bank 
will  be  mainly  ascribed,  very  possibly,  to  its  loans  to  me.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  that  I  never  owed  the  bank  a  dollar,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, nor  ever  had  any  pecuniary  transaction  with  it  whatever. 

The  statement  is,  that  a  bill  drawn  by  me,  and  accepted,  was 
sent  to  the  bank  for  collection,  and  not  duly  paid  by  the  acceptor. 
It  was  of  course  returned  upon  the  drawer,  and  duly  paid  and  taken 
up  by  him.  All  this  is  very  unimportant  and  innocent ;  but  it  is 
stated  as  if  with  studious  design  to  represent  me  as  a  debtor  to  the 
bank ;  whereas,  in  the  first  place,  the  bank  had  no  interest  in  it 
whatever ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  was  duly  paid  by  the  draw- 
er on  the  acceptor's  neglect.  As  to  any  acceptance  of  my  own, 
sent  to  that  bank  for  collection,  being  protested,  I  never  heard  of  it, 
to  my  knowledge.  If  such  a  thing  happened,  it  must  have  been 
accidental,  and  owing  to  some  mistake  as  to  the  day,  which  was 
seasonably  corrected.  Nor  can  it  be  true  that  any  note  or  bill  with 
m^  name  on  it  was  handed  over  to  another  bank  on  the  fiulure  of 
this  Commonwealth  Bank,  unless  it  was  some  dead  note  or  bill 
which  had  been  already  paid  to  those  who  were  entitled  to  receive 
payment.  This  apparent  and  obvious  pui^se  of  representing  me 
as  a  debtor  to  the  bank,  or  as  ever  having  been  a  borrower  at  it,  is 
founded  in  sheer  misrepresentatk)n  and  falsehood. 

I  perceive  that  the  directors,  or  officers,  of  this  bank  have  been 
busying  themselves  to  help  out  the  statements  of  the  Globe ;  yet 
no  one  of  them  says  [  ever  owed  the  bank  a  doUar  in  the  world ; 
they  might,  I  think,  be  better  employed.  It  has  been  stated  pub- 
licly that  these  officers  have  helped  themselves  to  loans,  ftom  their 
own  bank,  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  amount  of  all  its  capiul,  and 
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then  Med,  bank  and  all,  leatdng  a  prodigious  mass  of  unredeeoied 

Cper  upoD  the  bands  of  the  Public.  I  know  not  how  this  may 
;  but,  until  «the  charge  is  cleared  up,  one  should  ttunk  they 
ought  find  better  emplq^ment  than  m  attempting  to  bolster  up  slan- 
derous imputations  against  their  neighbors,  and  attacking  people 
who  have  not  the  misfortune  to  owe  them  any  thing. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Nuss,  Mr*  WwirBS  itsumibM}  -^ 

The  law  sa3r8,  m  so  many  words,  that  these  pension  asents  shall 
receive  no  compeQaatiQii  without  proviaioD  by  law;  and  £e  Seore- 
taiy,  in  making  compensation,  has  of  course  done  it  without  law. 
I  have  a  right  to  the  tact*  The  Secretary  makes  the  appointments, 
generally,  of  the  president  or  some  other  officer  of  a  bank,  and  the 
appointment  is  entirely  personal ;  the  bond  is  personal ;  the  bond 
wa«  direetly  to  the  United  States;  and  this  proves  oonclasiveljr 
ttmt  the  officer  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States.  No  bank  is 
named  in  the  bond ;  in  those  which  I  have  seen, — and  I  have  ob- 
tained the  common  form  fiom  the  office^— -I  do  not  find  that  the 
aflCBt  is  named  or  described  as  president  or  oasfaier  of  any  bank* 
The  aj^intment  is  simd^  of  A  B  as  agent  for  paying  pensioiis  in 
a  certam  place ;  and  A  B  gives  his  own  bond,  directly  to  the  Uni- 
tM  States,  with  sureties,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  bis  duties* 
If  the  agent,  in  any  case,  be  ooaneoted  with  any  bank,  and 
desne  to  leave  the  money  on  deposit  in  that  bank,  instead  of 
usiDg  it  himself,  that  is  matter  of  arrangement  between  hun  and  the 
bankt  AU  this  makes  no  di&rence;  it  does  not  dimimsh  the 
amoum  of  compensation ;  it  does  not  clmge  the  nature  of  tbeoffiooii 
The  agent  is  an  officer,  appointed  by  authoritj^  of  laW|  and  aeting 
under  bonds  to  the  United  States,  and  receiving,  as  it  appears  by 
this  report,  a  v^  large  compensation.  I  have  notlung  to  do  now 
with  the  deposit  system ;  all  I  aay  is,  that  this  kind  of  management 
ought  not  to  go  on,  maknig,  as  every  one  must  admit,  a  very  great 
allowance  ibr  C€ii^;^einatk>Q,  far  too  laige^  And  what  eccarion  is 
there  of  hazarding  all  this  money  ?  « I  sp^,  however^  only  of  the 
existingafiateof  thmga^as  aoulgeot  which  the  Senate  mint  penMive 
teymm  a  remedy.  There  is  a  personal  appointment  of  9,  oeitab 
officer  by  law ;  and  therefoie  there  is  in  eSkct  a  perscmal  emolu« 
aient  to  the  amount  whidi  I  have  stated ;  at  least  h  is  as  latge  as 
diat  at  Boston,  and  may  be  larger  elsewhere. 
v«fc.  m.  39 


REMARKS 

ON  THE  PREEMPTION  BILL,  BfADE  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  JANUARY  29,  1838. 


Tbe  fbUowin^  bill  to  grant  preemption  nghtM  to  tctiuil  aettlert  on  the  paldie 
lamb  being  on  its  pasBage,  yiz. : 

A    BILL    TO     GRANT    PREEMPTION     RIGHTS    TO    SETTLERS     ON    THE 
PUBLIC    LANDS. 

Be  a  enaded  by  the  ScnaU  and  House  of  JEUprtnnMweB  of  the  UnUed 
SUAu  qf  America  in  Congreu  aasoMed^  That  every  actual  settler  of  the 
pabUc  lands,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  or  over  twenty-one  yean  of  age, 
who  wajs  in  possession,  and  a  housekeeper  by  personal  residence  thereon, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  ei^teen  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  oi  an  act,  entitled  «  An  Act 
to  giant  preeoiptioa  rishts  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands,*^  approved  May 
twenty-ninth,  eighteen  nundred  and  thirty;  and  the  said  act  is  hereby  re- 
vived and  continued  in  force  two  years,  Prcwu^Ml^  That  where  more  than  one 
person  may  have  settled  upon  and  cultivated  vaj  one  quarter  section  of  land, 
each  one  of  them  shall  have  an  equal  share  or  interest  in  the  said  quarter 
section,  but  shall  have  no  claim,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  to  any  other  land :  And 
providedf  cUtoaya^  That  tliis  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  give  a  right 
of  preemption  to  any  person  or  persons  in  consequence  of  an^  s^ement  or 
improvement  made  before  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  btle  to  the  land 
on  which  such  settlement  or  improvement  was  made,  or  U>  any  lajod  spe- 
cially occupied  or  reserved  for  town  lota,  or  other  purposes,  by  authority  of 
the  united  States ;  And  provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  contamed 
shall  be  construed  to  afiect  any  of  the  selections  of  public  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  the  use  of  salt  springs,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
which  mav  have  been  or  mav  be  made  by  any  State  under  existing  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  but  this  Act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  those 
of  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  who  have  inhabited,  according  to  its  provisions, 
certain  fractions  of  the  public  lands  within  the  land  district  of  Palmyra,  in 
tiie  State  of  Missouri,  which  were  reserved  firom  sale  in  consequence  of  the 
surveys  of  Spanish  and  Ftench  grants,  but  are  found  to  be  without  the  lines 
of  said  grants. 

Mb.  Webster  rose  and  said,  that  whatever  opposition  might  be 
made  to  this  bill,  in  his  opinion,  some  provision  of  this  nature  was 
necessary  and  proper,  and  therefore  he  had  supported  it,  and  he 
should  now  vote  for  its  6nal  passage. 

Although  entirely  indisposed  (said  Mr.  W.)  to  adopt  any  meas- 
ure which  may  prejudice  the  public  mterest,  or  tnfle  with  this 
ereat  subject,  and  opposed  at  all  times  to  al)  new  schemes  and^pio- 
jects,  I  still  think  tne  time  has  come  when  we  must,  from  necessity, 
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propriety,  and  justice,  make  some  provision  for  the  existing  case. 
We  are  not  now  at  the  moment  when  preemption  rights  are  first  to 
be  granted ;  nor  can  we  recall  the  past.  The  state  of  things  now 
actually  existing  must  be  regarded.  To  this  our  serious  attention  is 
summoned.  There  are  now  known  to  be  many  thousands  of  setdeis 
on  public  hnds,  either  not  yet  surveyed,  or  the  survevs  not  yet  re- 
turned  ;  or  if  surveyed,  not  yet  brought  into  market  for  sale. 

The  first  question  naturally  is,  How  came  they  there  ?  How 
did  this  great  number  of  persons  get  on  the  public  lands  ?  And  to 
this  question  it  may  be  truly  answered,  that  they  have  gone  on  to 
the  lands  under  the  encouragement  of  previous  acts  of  Congress. 
They  have  settled  and  built  lK>useSyand  made  improvements,  in  the 
persuasion  that  Congress  would  deal  with  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  has,  in  repeated  instances,  dealt  with  others.  This  has  been 
the  universal  sentiment  and  expectation.  Others  have  settled  oo 
the  public  lands,  certainly  with  less  encouragement  from  acts  of 
Congress  than  these  settlers  have  had,  and  yet  have  been  alfewed 
a  preemption  right.  These  settlers,  therefore,  have  confidently 
looked  for  the  same  privilege. 

Another  circumstance  is  fit  to  be  mentioned.  Very  large  pur- 
chases of  the  public  land  are  known  to  have  been  made  in  1835 
and  1836.  These  purchases  exceeded  the  quantity  necessary  for 
actual  settlement ;  and  they  were  made,  in  many  cases,  in  large 
tracts,  by  comfMinies  or  by  large  single  proprietors,  who  purchased 
for  purposes  of  investment,  and  with  a  view  to  retain  the  lands  until 
their  value  should  be  enhanced  by  the  general  settlement  and  im- 
provement of  the  country.  These  purchases  would  be,  of  course, 
of  the  best  and  freshest  lands  in  the  market ;  that  is,  they  would  be 
in  the  most  recent  surveys,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  surveyed  dis- 
tricts most  advanced  in  the  intericnr.  Now,  I  have  understood  fiom 
good  authority,  that  it  has  often  happened  in  the  North-west,  (and 
of  the  South-west  I  know  little,)  that  persons  disposed  to  purchase 
and  settle  on  the  firontier  have,  in  many  instances,  found  themselves 
unable  to  buy  to  their  satisfaction,  either  of  Government  or  individ- 
uals. Government  had  sold  the  best  lands  to  c<»npanies  or  to  in- 
dividual proprietors,  and  these  last  were  disposed  to  keep,  and  not 
to  sell ;  or  they  cht  their  agents  were  either  unknown,  or  were 
living  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  application  to  purchase 
could  not  readily  be  made  to  them. 

These  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  created  a  new  in- 
centive to  pass  beyond  the  surveys  set  down  on  the  public  domain, 
and  trust  to  Congress  for  a  preemption  right,  such  as  had  been 
granted  in  previous  instances.  The  result  of  these  causes  is,  that 
setdements  bave  become  quite  extensive,  and  the  number  of  pco- 

Sle  ver^  large.    In  that  port  of  Wisconsin  which  lies  west  of  the 
fiasissippi,  there  are  supposed  to  be  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
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lohtbitaDts.  Ovidr  this  ragioD  Coogress  has  exteDdcd  ciTil  govern^ 
meat,  established  courts  of  lav,  and  enoooraged  the  building  of 
viUages  and  towns ;  and  yet  the  countiy  has  not  been  brought  into 
the  market  for  sale,  except  it  may  be  small  quantities  for  the  sites 
of  inUages  and  towns.  In  odier  parts  of  Wisconsin  a  simifaur  state 
of  things  esistSy  especially  on  and  near  the  border  of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  numerous  settlements  bare  been  made  and  commeicial  towns 
erected,  some  of  them  already  of  considerable  importance,  but 
where  the  title  to  the  land  still  remains  m  the  Government  Sim^ 
3ar  cases  exist  b  bcBana,  IllinoiSi  and  Michigan,  and  probably  also 
in  the  South-western  States. 

Now,  (said  Mr.  W  J)  the  practical  question  b,  What  is  to  be 
done  m  these  cases  ?  Wliat  are  we  to  do  with  those  settlers,  their 
knproTements,  and  the  lands  on  which  thev  live  ?  Is  there  any 
one  who  would  propose  os  desire  that  these  lands  should  be  put  up 
at  open  auction,  improvements  and  all,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  interest  or  protection 
of  the  settlers?  For  my  part,  I  could  propose  no  such  thing,  nor 
by  any  means  consent  to  any  such  thing. 

Nor  do  I  suppose  that  there  could  1^  such  an  auction,  and  that 
other  persons  could  attend  and  bid  at  it  freely,  and  overbid  die 
actual  settlers  for  their  own  settlements  and  improvements,  without 
disturbance  and  violation  of  the  public  peace.  Nor  would  a  dollar 
of  money,  in  my  judgment,  be  realiBed  by  the  TVeasory  by  such 
a  course  of  proceemng,  beyond  what  would  be  received  ior  the  same 
lands  under  this  law.    As  to  the  general  justice  of  the  bill,  its 

Clicy,  or  the  degree  of  mdtdgence  which  it  holds  out  to  those  who 
ve  become  settlers,  it  ought  to  be  remembenid-^ 

1 .  That  it  applies  only  to  those  who  have  now  already  settled  on 
the  public  lancb.  And  I  am  quite  willing  to  concur  with  otheis  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Message,  by 
adopting  such  measures,  for  the  flitute,  as  may  be  thought  wise  and 
reasonable,  and  as  shall  prevent  the  recurrence  hereafter  of  any  ne* 
cessity  for  laws  like  this. 

3.  The  bill  makes  no  donation  or  gratuity,  it  grants  only  a  pte^ 
emption  right;  a  right  of  previous  purchase,  at  tte  price  for  whidi 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  hnds  has  been,  and  now  is,  actnally 
sold. 

3.  It  gives  this  right  only  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter  section  9 
not  more  than  a  reasonable  quantity  ibr  a  fium,  in  the  esdmadon 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  new  and  vast  regions. 

4.  It  gives  the  right  only  to  heads  of  ianiilies,  or  householders, 
actually  settled  and  residing  on  the  tract. 

And,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  much  in  fevor  of  this  bill,  that  what  it 
does  grant,  it  grants  (where  the  requisite  proof  is  made)  at  once 
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and  ibrever,  without  roiscbievotis  qualifications,  and  coaditioiis  sub* 
sequent,  such  as  ibrmed  part  of  the  bill  of  last  year. 

it  has  been  proposed  to  amend  this  bill,  so  as  to  limit  its  benefits 
U>  native  or  naturalized  citisens  of  the  United  States. 

Although  I  have  heretofore  been  disposed  to  fiivw  such  a  propo- 
sition, yet,  on  the  whole,  I  thmk  it  ought  not  to  pass ;  because 
such  a  limitation  has  been  altogether  unknown  in  our  genctal  system 
of  land  sales ;  and  to  introduce  it  Iiere,  where  we  are  acting  on 
rights  already  acquired,  would  be  both  invidious  and  unjust. 

It  has  be^  projposed,  also,  so  to  amend  the  bill  as  to  requwe  that 
the  settler,  in  addition  to  the  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  should 
pay  one  half  the  actual  value  of  the  land  above  that  sum ;  this 
value  to  be  ascertained  by  appnusers,  appomted  by  the  register  of 
the  land-office.  I  could  not  agree  to  this  amendment ;  because,  in 
the  first  place,  we  have  never  lulopted  the  principle  of  selling  lands 
OD4|ppraisement ;  but,  secondly  and  mainly,  because,  if  these  settlers 
bave  nad  any  ground  or  reason  to  expect  a  preemption  right  from 
Congress,  (which  b  the  substantial  foundation  ot  the  bill,)  they 
have  had,  and  now  have,  reason  to  expect  it,  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  it  has  been  granted  to  others. 

Mr.-  President,  that  there  mav  be  some  undeserving  persons 
aniong  these  settlers,  I  do  not  doubt.  That  the  advantages  of  this 
bill  may  be  enjoyed,  in  some  cases,  by  those  who  are  not  actual 
settlers,  with  honest,  bona  fide  purpose  of  peimanent  residence,  is 
very  probable.  But  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  to 
which  the  bill  will  apply  will  be  such  as  ought  to  be  relieved.  I 
believe  the  bill  is  the  readiest  way  of  quieting  these  tides  and  pos- 
sessions, which  the  public  interest  requires  should,  in  some  way,  be 
quieted  without  further  delay.  Indeed,  no  course  is  proposed  but 
either  to  pass  this  bill,  or  to  bring  the  lands  at  once  to  public  auc- 
tion, open  to  the  biddings  of  all.  Thb  last  course,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  result  in  no  gain  whatever  to  the  Treasury,  whilst  it  might 
be  attended  with  serious  inconveniences  to  the  public,  and  would 
be  sure  to  throw  whole  neighborhoods,  villages,  and  counties,  into 
a  state  of  much  excitement,  much  perplexity,  and  much  distress. 
Both  for  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  for  the  interest 
and  protection  of  the  settler,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  to 


In  answer  to  Mr.  Clat- 


Mr.  Webster  said  that,  notwitlistanding  the  surprise  which  it 
bad  pleased  the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  to  express  at 
his  support  of  this  bill,  he  should  continue  that  support ;  but  he  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  any  elaborate  defence  of  bis  vote. 

V 
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Thft  bilt)  (said  Mr.  W.,)  it  is  wdl  ascertained,  will  pass  the  Senate 
bj  a  large  majarity.  Of  its  fate  ebewhere,  I  know  nothing,  either 
oeitainiy  or  probaUy.  But,  since  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its 
passage  here,  I  have  desired,  and  still  desire,  only  to  say  so  much 
as  may  show  the  ground  of  my  own  opinion  in  its  favor. 

Ssr^  the  difference  between  the  member  fiom  Kentucky  and  my* 
self,  on  this  occasion,  is  plain  and  distinct.     It  is  precisely  this : 

He. is  altogether  against  the  preemptive  right.  He  is  for  carry^ 
ing  into  operation  the  law,  as  it  stands,  and  ibr  giving  it  effect  over 
the  lands  on  which  these  settlers  live,  in  the  same  way  as  over 
other  public  lands.  He  b  for  putting  all  these  lands  up  to  open 
auction,  and  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  letdng  the  settler 
take  the  consequence.  He  says  there  should  be  an  auction,  and  a 
iree  auction  ;  and  he  argues,  with  that  consistency  and  cohesion  of 
ideas  which  beloags  to  him,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  public  auction^ 
as  he  insists  there  ought  to  be,  then  there  must  be,  and  ought  toAe, 
a  perfectly  iree  competition ;  that  it  should  be  as  open  to  one  man 
to  bid,  as  another;  that  no  man,  or  men,  ought  to  be  privileged  or 
fiivored ;  that  it  is  lidicukxis  to  talk  of  an  auction,  at  which  one 
man  may  bid,  and  another  may  not ;  or  an  auction,  at  which  some 
bidders  are  toldthat  others  must  have  preference.  He,  therefore, 
is  for  a  free  sale,  open  to  every  body,  and  to  be  conducted  in  that 
manner  which  shall  insure  the  receipts  of  the  greatest  sum  of 
money  into  the  Treasury.  Now,  1  say  at  once,  plainly  and  dis* 
tinctiy,  that  tliis  is  not  my  object.  I  have  other  views,  i  wish,  in 
the  first  place,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  frontier ;  and  I  wish, 
also,  to  preserve  and  to  protect  the  reasonable  rights  of  the  settlers ; 
because  I  think  they  have  rights  which  deserve  to  be  protected. 
These  are  my  objects.  Sir,  if  we  could  order  an  auction  h^e,  in 
this  city,  or  elsewhere,  out  o(  all  possible  control  of  the  settlers,  and 
fai*  from  all  fear  of  any  influence  of  theirs,  and  could  there  sell  tlie 
lands  they  live  on,  and  their  improvements,  for  their  utmost  value, 
and  put  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  into  the  Treasury,  it  would  be 
the  very  last  thing  I  should  ever  do.  Clod  forbid  that  I  should 
make  gain  and  profit  out  of  the  labors  of  these  settlers,  and  canry 
that  gain  into  the  Treasury.  I  did  not  suppose  any  man  would 
desire  that.  I  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  one  who  would  con* 
sent  that  the  increased  value  of  these  lands,  caused  by  the  labor,  the 
toil,  and  the  sweat  of  the  settlers,  should  be  turned  to  the*  advantage 
of  the  national  Treasury.  Certainly,  certainly,  sir,  I  shall  oppose 
all  proceedings  leading  to  such  a  result.  Yet  the  member  from 
Kentucky  has  nothing  to  propose,  but  to  sell  the  lands  at  auction 
for  the  most  they  will  bring,  at  a  sale  which  he  says  ought  to  be 
perfectly  free  and  open  to  every  body,  and  to  carry  the  proceeds 
into  the  Treasury.  Let  the  sales  go  on  ;  that  is  bis  doctrine.  Let 
the  laws  take  their  course,  he  says,  since  we  live  under  a  Goven- 
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ment  of  laws.  Have  a  sale,  make  it  free  and  open^  aed  onke  the 
most  of  it.  Let  the  Government  take  care  that  every  body,  who 
wishes  to  bid,  be  as  free  to  do  so  as  any  other ;  and  that  no  oombi- 
nation,  no  privilege,  no  pieemptioo,  be  suffered  to  exbt. 

Now,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  all  this  is  what  we  cannot  do^  if  we 
would  ;  and  what  we  oaght  not  to  do,  if  we  could.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  have  an  auction,  under  existing  circumstances,  such  as  the 
gentleman  insists  upon.  The  known  oooditioo  of  tfamgs  renders  it 
impossible.  The  honorable  member  thiaks  otherwise.  He  will 
not  agree,  be  says,  that  the  President,  with  the  militia  and  the 
army,  cannot  protect  the  authorities  m  maintaining  a  fair  and  open 
Bale.  Sir,  is  it  discreet,  is  it  prudent,  to  refer  to  such  a  recourse  as 
that  ?  Is  it  not  greatly  wiser,  and  greatly  belter,  to  remove  the 
occasion,  which  may  be  done  without  injury  to  the  Government, 
and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  rights  of  others,  rather  than  to 
think  or  such  measures  as  have  been  su^ested  ?  For  one,  I  di»- 
claim  all  such  policy. 

I  place  my  support  of  the  bill,  theieibre,  upon  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  doing  somethiiig  ;  upon  tbe  impolicy  of  longer  delay  ; 
upon  the  fair  daims  of  tbe  satders  to  all  which  this  bill  proposes  fixr 
their  benefit ;  and  upon  the  impolicy,  the  injustice,  and,  I  mar- say, 
tbe  impossibilitV)  of  other  courses  which  have  been  suggested. 

Tbe  honorable  member  recalls  our  recollection  to  the  fiu^t,  that 
the  Senate  has  refused  to  make  any  prospective  measure  to  prevent 
this  evil  for  the  future.  It  has  dene  so,  so  fiur  as  the  vote  on  the 
proposed  amendment  went.  9ut  what  then  ?  Because  a  majority 
18  not  incUned,  now,  to  provide  fi)r  the  future,  is  that  a  reason  why 
we  should  make  no  provbion  for  the  present? 

Sir,  the  true  tendency  of  this  bill  will  be  to  prevent,  or  to  miti- 
gate, those  scenes  at  the  public  sales,  which  have  been  so  often 
alluded  to.  If  you  pass  diis  bill,  the  setder  will  go  to  the  land- 
<^ce,  prove  his  preemptbn  right,  and  get  Us  certi&ate.  He  will 
then  have  no  busmess,  so  far  as  his  homestead  is  concaned,  at  the 
public  sales.  He  will  be  quieted  in  his  possession,  and  at  peace. 
If  you  do  not  pass  it,  he  must  attend  the  puUic  sales ;  the  whole 
country  must  be  there ;  every  man  must  be  present,  because  every 
man's  home  is  to  be  sold  over  his  head :  and  how  is  it  possible  that 
OHich  feeling  and  great  excitement  should  not  prevail  among  a  large 
multitude  assembled  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Business,  to  be  conduct- 
ed under  such  circumstances,  can  take  but  one  course ;  and  we  all 
know  what  that  is.  This  fa^l  diminishes  temptation  to  form  com^ 
binations,  or  to  do  any  unlawful  or  irregular  act.  It  is  a  bill  of 
peace  and  repose.  It  is  to  secure  men  in  thw  possessions ;  to 
quiet  them  in  their  own  homes ;  to  give  to  them  that  sense  of  secu- 
rity, that  consciousness  of  safe  ownership,  which  make  men's  houses 
and  homesteads  dear  and  valuable  to  them. 
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III  ftirtiier  reply  to  Mr.  Clat-^ 

« 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  go  further  into  this  debate  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  my  own  course  clear.  Other  gentlemen  act 
upon  the  result  of  their  own  reasoning ;  I  act  on  the  result  of  mine, 
and  wish  to  explain  and  defend  that  result,  so  far  as  it  may  require 
defence  or  explanation. 

I  have  placed  this  bill  on  the  fair  right  of  the  settler,  founded  on 
the  encouragement  which  Congress  has  held  out  by  previous  laws. 
I  have  asked  whether  this  right  of  the  honest,  bona  Jide  settler,  is 
to  be  disregarded  and  sacrificed.  The  honorable  member  from 
Kentucky  now  answers  that  this  right  will  be  amply  protected  at 
the  sale  ;  that  nobody  will  bid  against  an  honest,  bona  Jide  settler; 
that  at  the  sale  all  these  cases  will  be  care/ully  sifted  and  examined, 
and  justice  done  to  each  case  respectively.  Why,  sir,  this  is  a 
good  deal  inconsistent,  I  think,  with  the  character  of  those  sales,  as 
we  have  heard  them  described.  If  what  has  been  said  of  them  be 
true,  they  are  the  last  places,  and  the  last  occasions,  for  any  thing 
to  be  sifted  or  examined.  The  gentleman  himself  has  said,  that  at 
these  sales  it  is  enough  to  cry  out  ^<  Settler^s  right,"  to  prevent  all 
interference.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  at  these  sales  that  sifting  and 
examination  are  to  be  had.  Eixaminatk)n  can  only  be  had  at  the 
land-office,  before  sworn  officers,  on  sworn  proofi,  and  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Such  an  examination  as  that  can  be 
had,  if  the  officers  will  do  their  duty;  and  the  result  will  do  justk^e 
to  the  Government,  and  justbe  to  the  settlers. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  general  character  of  these  settlers. 
I  have  no  extensive  information,  sir,  on  that  point,  and  had  not  in» 
tended  to  say  any  thing  upon  it.  But  it  has  so  happened  that  I 
have  recently  been  in  the  North-west,  and  have  met,  for  a  short 
time,  with  many  of  these  settlers;  and,  mnce  they  have  been 
spoken  of  here  with  so  much  harshness,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  them  goes,  they  do  not  deserve  it.  Un- 
iloubtedly,  sir,  they  are  trespassers  in  the  contemplation  of  law. 
They  know  that  very  well.  They  are  on  the  public  lands  without 
title  ;  but  then  they  say  that  the  course  of  the  (Jovernment  hereto- 
fore has  been  such  as  to  induce  and  encourage  them  to  go  where 
they  are  ;  and  that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  that  Gov- 
ernment has  required  from  others  in  similar  circumstances  ;  that  is, 
to  pay  for  the  lands  at  the  common  price.  They  have  the  general 
character  of  frontiersmen  :  they  are  hardy,  adventurous,  and  entep- 

S rising.  They  have  come  from  far,  to  establish  themselves  and 
imilies  m  new  abodes  in  the  West.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be 
industrious  and  laborious ;  and  I  saw  nothing  in  their  character  or 
conduct  that  should  justly  draw  upon  them  expressk>ns  of  con- 
tumely and  reproach.  ' 
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In  answer  to  Mr.  D^yit— 

As  I  have  the  misfortuney  on  this  occasioD,  to  differ  from  mr 
colleague^  (for  whom  I  eutertain  so  much  deference  and  so  much 
warm  regard,  that  it  is  always  painful  for  me  to  diSet  from  him,)  I 


might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  desirous  of  replying  to  nil 
remarks  at  some  length.  At  this  late  hour^  however,  I  shaU  forego 
that  privilege.  I  will  confin&  what  I  have  to  say  to  two  or  three 
points. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  cannot  concede  to  my  col- 
league, and  those  who  act  with  him  on  this  occasion,  the  vantage- 
ground  which  he  and  they  seem  to  claim.  I  cannot  agree  that  they 
only  are  acting  for  the  whole  people ;  and  that  we>  who  are  in 
iavor  of  this  bill,  are  acting  for  a  few  only.  My  opinion  is — and 
my  ground  is — that  the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as 
the  just  protection  of  the  settlers,  requires  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  whole  country  has  an  mterest  m  quieting  these  claims ;  the ' 
bill  proposes  to  quiet  them ;  and,  m  that  respect,  b  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  country. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  just  to  say 
of  this  bill,  that  it  proposes  to  give  away  the  public  lands ;  to  exer- 
cise a  gratuitous  bounty  to  the  settlers ;  to  make  a  mere  gift  of  the 
public  property  to  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

The  bill  proposes  no  gift  at  all ;  it  bestows  no  gratuitous  bounty. 
It  grants  exacdy  what  it  proposes  to  grant,  and  that  is,  a  right  of 
purchase,  a  preemption ;  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  quarter 
section  upon  which  each  man  is  settled,  paymg  for  it  the  common 
price.    This  the  bill  grants,  and  it  grants  no  more. 

My  worthy  colleague  seems  to  think  this  bill  opposed  to  the 

rdicy  upon  which  we  supported  the  land  bill  some  sessions  ago. 
do  not  thmk  so.  I  think  it  quite  consistent  with  that  policy. 
If  the  land  bill  had  passed,  and  were  now  a  law,  and  m  full 
operation,  I  should  still  support  this  bill  as  the  best  rnode  of  sell- 
ing— not  giving  away — but  of  selling,  the  lands  to  which  the  bill 
applies,  and  getting  payment  for  them.  If  the  proceeds  of  the 
puolic  lands  were  to  go  to  the  States,  I  should  still  think  that  the 
true  interest  of  the  States  required  diat  tbb  bill  should  become  a 
law. 

My  colleague  complains,  also,  that  the  bill  holds  out  great  in- 
ducements to  foreigners  to  come  among  us  and  settle  on  the  public 
lands.  He  says  it  is  an  invitation  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  open 
their  work-houses  and  send  hither  all  their  paupers.  Now,  sir,  in 
all  candor,  is  this  the  just  character  of  the  bill?  Does  it  propose 
any  change  in  our  law  in  respect  to  foreigners  ?  Certainly  it  does 
not.  Always  a  foreigner  could  come  here ;  always  he  could  buy 
land  at  the  minimum  price ;  always  he  stood  on  an  exact  footing 
VOL.  ui.  33  V  • 
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of  equality,  b  this  particular,  with  our  own  cidkens.  And  would 
my  worthy  colleague  now  make  a  difierence  by  this  bill  ?  If  two 
settleis  are  found  on  the  fionuer,  each  on  his  own  quarter  section, 
each  with  a  fitmily,  and  each  living  under  a  roof  erected  by  his  own 
hands,  and  on  the  produce  of  fielck  tilled  by  his  own  labor,  the  one 
a  citizen,  and  the  other  a  foreigner  not  yet  naturalized,  would  my 
colleague  make  a  difl»rence,  and  confirm  the  setdement  of  one,  and 
break  up  tba(  of  the  other?  No,  I  am  sure,  sir,  he  would  do  no 
such  tlung.  His  sense  of  justice  and  his  good  feeling  would  revolt 
fixnn  such  a  course  of  action  as  quick  as  those  of  any  living  human 
being. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  other  remarks  of  my  colleague  to 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  made  some  answer.  But  I 
will  forbear.  I  regret,  most  exceedingly,  that  we  differ  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  know  he  desires  to  do  justice  to  those  settlers,  and  to  all 
others ;  and  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself  that,  on  further  reflection, 
be  will  be  of  opbbn  that  some  such  measure  as  the  present  ought 
to  be  adopted  ;  because  there  is  no  man  wbo,  to  a  high  regard  for 
the  public  interest,  unites  a  greater  sense  of  the  justice  which  is  due 
to  individuals. 


SPEECH 


ON  THE  SUB-TR£ASURY  BILL,  DELIVERED  IN   THE   SENATE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  31,  1838. 


^  Let  the  Government  attend  to  iU  own  business,  and  let  the  people 
attend  to  theirs,^ 

**  Let  the  Government  take  care  that  it  secures  a  sound  currency  for  it* 
own  use,  and  let  it  leave  all  the  rest  to  the  States  and  to  the  people." 

These  onunous  sentences,  Mr.  President,  have  been  ringbg  in 
my  ears  ever  since  they  were  uttered  yesterday,  by  the  member 
from  New  York.  Let  the  Government  take  care  of  itself,  and  let 
the  people  take  care  of  themselves.  This  is  the  whole  principle 
and  policy  of  the  administration,  at  the  present  most  critical  mo- 
ment, and  on  this  great  and  all-absorbbg  question  of  the  currency. 

Sir,  this  is  an  ill-boding  announcement.  It  has  nothing  of  con- 
solation, of  solace,  or  of  hope  in  it. 

It  will  carry  through  all  the  classes  of  commerce  and  business 
nothing  but  more  djsa>uragement,  and  deeper  fears.  And  yet  it 
is  but  repetition.  It  is  only  a  renewed  exhibition  of  the  same 
spirit,  which  was  breathed  by  the  message,  and  the  bill  of  the  last 
$es»on,  of  which  this  bill  is  also  full,  and  which  has  pervaded  all 
the  recommendations,  and  all  the  measures  of  Govemment,  since 
May.  Tet  I  confess  that  I  am  not,  even  yet,  so  familiar  with  it, 
so  accustomed  to  hear  such  sentiments  avowed,  as  that  they  cease 
to  astonish  me.  I  am  either  groping  b  thick  and  pal^ble  dark- 
ness myself,  in  regard  to  the  true  obiects  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  duties  of  Congress  under  it,  or  else  these  principles  of  public 
policy,  thus  declared,  are  at  war  with  our  most  positive  and  urgent 
obligations. 

'Die  honorable  member  made  other  observations  indicative  of 
the  same  general  tone  of  political  feeling.  Among  his  chosen  top- 
ics of  commendation  of  the  bill  before  us,  a  prominent  one  was,  to 
shelter  the  administration  from  that  shower  of  imputations,  as  he 
expressed  the  idea,  which  would  always  beat  upon  it,  as  it  beats 
now,  when  disasters  should  happen  to  the  currencv.  Indeed! 
And  why  should  the  adminbtration^  now  or  ever,  oe  sheltered 
from  that  shower  ?  Is  not  currency  a  subject  over  which  the  pow- 
er and  duty  of  Govemment  extend  ?    Is  not  Governm^t  justly 
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responsible  for  its  condition  ?  Is  it  not,  of  necessity,  wholly  and 
entirely  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  political  power  ?  Is  it 
not  a  matter,  in  regard  to  which,  the  people  cannot,  by  any  possi- 
bility, protect  themselves,  any  more  than  they  can,  by  their  own 
individual  efforts,  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  exercise,  by  Gov- 
ernment, of  any  other  political  power  ?  What  can  the  people  do 
for  themselves  to  improve  the  currency  ?  Sir,  the  Government  is 
justly  answerable  for  the  disasters  of  the  currency,  saving  always 
those  accidents  which  cannot  at  all  times  be  foreseen  or  provided 
against.  It  is  at  least  answerable  for  its  own  neglect,  if  it  shall  be 
guilty  of  it,  in  not  exercising  all  its  constitutional  authority  for  the 
correction  and  restoration  of  the  currency.  Why  does  it,  how 
can  it,  shrink  from  this  responsibility  ?  Why  does  it  retreat  from 
its  iwn  duty  ?  Why  does  it  seek,  not  the  laurels  of  victory,  not 
the  reputation  even  of  manly  contest,  but  the  poor  honors  of  studied 
and  eager  escape  ?  Sir,  it  never  can  escape.  The  common  sense 
of  all  men  pronounces  that  the  Government  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
and  must  be,  answerable  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency  of  the 
country ;  that  it  ought  to  abide,  and  must  abide,  the-  peltings  of 
the  storm  of  imputation,  so  long  as  it  turns  its  back  upon  this  mo- 
mentous question,  and  seeks  to  shelter  itself  in  the  safes  and  the 
vaults,  the  cells  and  the  caverns,  of  a  sub-Treasury  system. 

But  of  all  Governments  that  ever  existed,  the  present  administra- 
tion has  least  excuse  for  withdrawing  its  care  from  the  currency,  or 
shrinking  from  its  just  responsibility  in  regard  to  it. 

Its  predecessor,  in  whose  footsteps  it  professes  to  tread,  has  in- 
terfered, fatally  interfered,  with  that  subject.  That  interference 
was,  and  has  been,  the  productive  cause  of  our  disasters.  Did  the 
administration  disclaim  power  over  the  currency  in  1833,  when  it 
removed  the  deposits?  And  what  meant  all  its  subsequent 
transactions,  all  its  professions,  and  all  its  efforts,  for  that  better 
currency  which  it  promised,  if  in  truth  it  did  not  hold  itself  respon- 
sible to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  a  good  currency  ? 
From  the  very  first  year  of  the  late  administration  to  the  last,  there 
was  hardly  a  session,  if  there  was  a  single  session,  in  which  this 
duty  of  Government  was  not  acknowledged,  promises  of  high  im- 
provement put  forth,  or  loud  claims  of  merit  asserted,  for  benefits 
ah^ady  conferred.  It  professed  to  erect  the  great  temple  of  its 
glory  on  improvements  of  the  currency.  And,  sir,  the  better  cur- 
rency which  has  been  so  long  promised,  was  not  a  currency  for  the 
Government,  but  a  currency  for  the  people.  It  was  not  for  the 
use  of  revenue  merely,  but  for  the  use  of  the  whole  commerce, 
trade,  and  business  of  the  nation.  And  now,  when  the  whole  in- 
dustry, business,  and  labor  of  the  country,  is  harassed  and  distressed, 
by  the  evils  brought  upon  us  by  its  own  interference.  Government 
talks  with  all  possible  coolness,  of  the  great  advantage  it  will  be  to 
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adopt  a  system,  which  sbaD  shield  itself  £x>m  a  thick-fidliDg  shower 
of  imputations.  It  disclaims,  it  renounces,  it  abandons  its  duties, 
and  then  seeks  an  inglorious  shelter  b  its  professed  want  of  power 
to  relieve  the  people. 

We  demand  the  better  cunency ;  we  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  high  and  flattering  promises ;  and  surely  there  never  was  a 
Government  on  the  face  or  the  earth,  that  could,  with  less  propriety, 
resist  the  demand ;  yet,  we  see  it  seek  refuge  in  a  bold,  cold,  and 
heartless  denial  of  the  competency  of  its  own  constitutional  {powers. 
It  falls  back  fiom  its  own  undertakmgs,  and  flatly  contradicts  its 
own  pretensions.  In  my  opinion,  it  can  find  no  refuge,  where  the 
public  voice  will  not  reach  it.  There  can  be  no  shelter  while  these 
times  last,  into  which  Government  can  retreat,  wherein  it  can  hide, 
and  screen  itself  from  the  loud  voice  of  the  country,  calling  upon  it 
to  come  forth  to  fulfil  its  promises ;  or,  at  least,  now  that  these 
promises  are  all  broken,  to  perform  its  duties.  The  evils  of  a  dis- 
ordered currency  are  evils  which  do  not  naturally  correct  or  cure 
themselves.  Nor  does  chance,  or  good  luck,  often  relieve  that 
community  which  is  suflering  under  them.  They  require  political 
remedy;  they  require  provision  to  be  made  by  (jovemment; 
they  demand  the  skilful  hand  of  experienced  statesmen.  Until 
some  just  remedy  be  applied,  they  are  likely  to  continue,  with 
more  or  less  of  aggravation,  and  no  man  can  tell  when  or  how 
they  will  end.  It  b  vain,  therefore,  ^uite  vain,  for  Government 
to  hope  that  it  may  retreat  fiom  this  great  duty,  shield  itself 
under  a  system,  no  way  agreeing  either  with  its  poweis  or  its  ob- 
ligations, and  thus  escape  reproaches^  by  attemptbg  to  escape  xe> 
spoDsibility. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  fault,  and  failure  somewlme.  Either 
the  Constitution  has  failed,  or  its  adrainistmtion  fiiils.  The  great 
end  of  a  uniform  and  satis&ctoiy  regulation  of  commerce  is  not  an- 
swered, because  the  national  currency,  an  indbpensable  instrument 
of  that  c<»nmeroe,  is  not  preserved  in  a  sound  and  uniform  state. 

Is  the  fimlt  in  Uie  constitution  itself?  Those  who  affirm  that  it 
IB,  mnst  show  how  it  was,  if  that  be  so,  that  other  admmistrations, 
m  other  times,  have  been  able  to  give  the  people  abundant  satis- 
fiiction  in  relatbn  to  the  currency.  I  suppose  it  will  be  said,  in 
answer  to  this,  that  the  constitution  has  been  violated  ;  that  it  was 
originally  misconstrued ;  that  those  who  made  it  did  not  understand 
it ;  and  that  the  sage  and  more  enlightened  politicians  of  our  times 
see  deeper,  and  judge  more  jusdy  of  the  constitution,  than  Wash- 
ington and  Madison.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have  more  respect 
for  their  own  sagacity  than  for  all  the  wisdom  of  others,  and  all  the 
experience  of  the  country ;  or  else  they  find  themselves,  by  their 
pan^  politics  and  party  commitments,  cut  off  from  all  alulity  of  ad- 
ministering  the  constitution  according  to  former  successfiil  practice. 
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Mr.  Plresideiit/wheD  I  ccNstemplate  the  condition  of  the  oountiy; 
when  I  behold  this  utter  breaking  down  of  the  cursency;  this 
ivridetspread  evil  among  all  the  incfaistrious  classes ;  this  admowj- 
edged  inability  of  Government  to  pay  its  debts  li^ally ;  this  pios* 
tration  of  commerce  and  manu&ctures ;  this  shocking  derangement 
of  imemal  exchange,  and  the  general  crash  of  credit  and  confi* 
tdenoe ;  and  when  I  see  that  thiee  hundred  representatives  of  the 
people  are  here  assembled  to  consult  on  the  public  exigency ;  and 
^at,  mpudiating  the  wisdom  of  our  predecessors,  and  rejecting  all 
the  lights  of  our  own  experience,  nothing  is  proposed,  for  our 
adoption,  to  meet  an  emergency  of  this  character,  but  the  bill  be* 
Ibie'us,  I  confess,  sir,  the  whole  scene  seems  to  me  to  be  some 
strange  illusion.  I  can  ha>dly  persuade  myself  that  we  are  all  io 
our  'wakmg  senses.  It  appears  like  a  dream  —  like  some  phantasy 
of  the  night,  that  the  opening  light  of  the  morning  usually  dispebu 

There  is  so  little  of  apparent  rda&on  of  means  to  ends ;  the 
fiseasttfe  before  us  has  so  Utde  to  promise  for  the  relief  of  existiDg 
^e«rils ;  it  is  so  alien,  so  outlaadish,  so  abstracted,  so  remote  fiom  the 
eanses  wliicb  press  down  all  the  great  fmUic  interests,  that  I  reaHy 
Am]  it  ^Bfficult  to  regsjcd  as  real  what  is  thus  axound  me. 

'Sir,  some  of  us  are.  strangely  b  ^nor.  The  diflereoee  between 
«8  is  iso  wide ;  the  ^ews  which  we  take  of  public  affiurs  so  oppo* 
site ;  -our  opmions,  both  of  the  causes-  of  present  evibi  and  tbeir 
appvopriate  remedies,  so  totally  unlike,  that  one  side  or  tibe  other 
must  be  under  the  influence  of  some  strange  delusion.  Darknese, 
ilUck  dafkness,  bangs  either  over  the  supporters  of  tlus  measure,  or 
over  lis  opponents.  Time  and  the  public  judgment,  I  tnist,  w9 
sooner  or  later  disperse  these  mists,  and  men  and  measures  will  be 
seen  in  their  true  character.  I  think,  indeed,  that  I  see  abeady 
some  Kfting  up  of  the  fog. 

The  honorable  member  from  New  York  has  said  that  we  have 
now,  already  existing,  a  mode  of  conducting  the  fiscal  affiiirs  of  the 
country,  substantially  such  as  that  will  be  which  this  bill  will  e»* 
tablish.  We  may  judge,  therefore,  he  says,  of  the  fiitmre  by  the 
present.  A  sub-Treasuiy  system,  in  feet,  he  contends  is  now  in 
opemtion ;  and  he  hopes  the  country  sees  so  much  good  in  it,  as 
10  be  willing  to  make  it  permanent  and  perpetual. 

The  present  system,  he  insists,  must  at  least  be  admitted  not  to 
have  oMtnicted  or  impeded  the  beneficial  action  of  the  immense 
tesources  of  the  country.  Sir,  tins  seems  to  me  a  most  exiraordi- 
iMuy  declaration.  The  operation  and  energy  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  not  obstructed  !  The  business  of  the  community  not 
impeded  I  Why,  sir,  this  can  only  be  true,  upon  the  supposition 
that  present  evib  are  no  way  attributable  to  the  policy  of  Govem- 
ment ;  diat  they  all  spring  from  some  extraneous  and  indepeodeiit 
cause,    if  the  honorable  member  means  that  the  disasters  wbich 
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bave  Men  upon  us  niise  £x>m  causes  which  Crovernment  cannot 
control,  such  as  overtrading  or  speculation,  and  that  (Sovmnment  is 
answerable  for  nothbg,  I  can  understand  him,  though  I  do  not  at 
all  concur  with  him.  But  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  not  now  m  a  state  of  great  depresmn  and  stagnation,  is  what  I 
bad' supposed  none  would  assert.  Sir,  what  are  the  resources  of 
the  country  ?  The  6ist  of  all,  doubtless,  b  labtr.  Does  this  meet 
no  impediment  ?  I>oes  labor  find  itself  rewarded,  as  heretofore, 
by  high  prices,  paid  in  good  money  ?  The  whole  mass  of  industry 
employed  in  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  does  it  meet  with  no 
ob^niction,  or  hinderanoe,  or  discouragement  ?  And  ooamieice 
and  manufactures,  in  tbe  agpegate,  embracing  capital  as  well  a» 
labor,  are  they,  too,  in  a  high  career  of  success  ?  Is  nothing  of 
impediment  or  obstructiiMi  fiotund  connected  with  their  present  ecxi* 
dition  ? 

Again^  sir ;  among  our  American  resources,  from  the  very  first, 
origin  of  this  Government,  credit  and  confidence  have  held  a  high 
and  foremost  rank.  We  owe  more  to  credit  and  to  commercial 
confidence  than  any  nation  which  ever  existed;  and  ten  times 
more  than  any  nation,  except  England.  Credit  and  confidence 
have  been  tbe  life  of  our  system,  and  powerfiiUy  productive  causes 
of  all  our  prosperity.  They  have  covered  the  seas  with  our  conn 
meroe,  replenished  the  Treasury,  paid  off  the  national  debt,  excited 
and  stimulated  the  manufacturing  industry,  encouraged  labor  to  put 
forth  the  whole  strength  of  its  sinews,  felled  the  forests,  and  multi- 
plied our  ntmibers,  and  augmented  the  national  wealth,  so  fiur  be- 
yond all  example  as  to  leave  us  a  phenomenon  for  older  nations  to 
look  at  with  wonder.  And  this  credit,  and  thb  confidence,  are 
thev  now  no  way  obstructed  or  impeded  ?  Are  they  now  acting 
with  their  usual  efficiency,  and  their  usual  success,  on  the  concerns 
of  society? 

The  honorable  member  refers  to  the  exchanges.  No  doubt,  sir, 
the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  has  nothing  in  it  alarming  ;  nor  has  it 
had,  if  our  domestic  concerns  bad  been  in  a  proper  condition. 
But  that  the  internal  exchanges  are  in  a  healthful  condition,  as  the 
bonoraUe  member  alleges,  is  what  I  can  by  no  means  admit.  I 
look  upon  the  derangement  of  the  internal  exchanges  as  the  precise 
form  in  whidi  existing  evils  most  manifestly  exhibit  themselves* 
Why,  sir,  look  at  tbe  rates  between  large  cities  in  the  neighborhood 
of  each  other.  Exchange  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
also  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  b  Ha  S  per  cent. 
This  could  never  happen  but  from  a  deranged  currency;  andean 
this  be  called  a  healthifal  state  of  domestic  exchange  ? 

I  undentand  that  the  cotton  crop  has  done  much  towards  equal* 
hang  exchange  between  New  Orieans  and  New  York ;  and  yet  I 
have  seen,  not  many  days  since,  that  in  other  places  of  the  South, 
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I  believe  Mobile,  exchange  on  New  Yoik  was  at  a  premium  of 
five  to  ten  per  cent. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  North  can  say  how  they  have  feund, 
and  how  they  now  find,  the  facilities  of  exchange.  I  do  not  mean, 
exclusively,  or  principally,  the  large  manufacturers  of  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics ;  but  the  smaller  manufacturers,  men  who,  while 
they  employ  many  others,  still  bestow  their  own  labor  on  their  own 
capital ;  the  shop  manufacturers,  such  manufacturers  as  abound  b 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  cuid  odier  parts  of  the  North.  I  would 
ask  the  gentlemen  firom  these  States  how  these  neighbors  of  theirs 
find  exchanges,  and  the  means  of  remittance,  between  them  and 
their  correspondents  and  purchasers  in  the  South.  The  carriage- 
makers,  the  furniture-makers,  the  hatters,  the  dealers  in  leather,  in 
all  its  branches,  the  dealers  in  domestic  hardware ;  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  results  of  the  experience  of  all  these  persons,  on  the 
state  of  the  internal  exchanges,  as  well  as  the  general  quesdon, 
whether  the  industry  of  the  country  has  encountered  any  obstacle, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  currency. 

Mr.  P^dent,  the  honorable  member  from  New  Yoric  stated 
correctly,  that  this  bill  has  two  leading  objects. 

The  fivst  is,  a  separation  of  the  revenue,  and  the  funds  of  the 
Government,  from  all  connection  with  the  concerns  of  individualsi 
and  of  corporations;  and  especially  a  separation  of  these  funds 
from  all  connection  with  any  banks. 

The  second  is,  a  gradual  change  in  our  system  of  currency,  to 
be  cairied  on  till  we  can  acpompUsh  the  object  of  an  exclusive 
specie  or  metallic  circulation,  at  least  in  all  payments  to  Govern- 
ment, and  all  disbursements  by  Government. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  against  both  these  propositions,  ends  as  well  as 
means. 

I  am  against  this  separation  of  Government  and  people,  as  un- 
natural, selfish,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  most  important  politi- 
cal duties. 

I  am  for  having  but  one  currency,  and  that  a  good  one,  both  jfor 
the  people  and  the  Government. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  message  of  September, 
and  to  every  thing  which  grows  out  of  those  doctrines.  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  on  some  other  sphere,  as  if  I  were  not  at  home,  as  if  this 
could  not  be  America,  when  1  see  schemes  of  public  policy  pro- 
posed, having  for  their  object  the  convenience  of  Government  only, 
and  leavmg  the  people  to  shift  for  themselves,  in  a  matter  which 
naturally  and  necessarily  belongs,  and  in  every  other  country  is 
admitted  to  belong,  to  the  sdemn  obligations  and  the  undoubted 
power  of  Government.  Is  it  America,  where  the  Government, 
and  men  in  the  Government,  are  to  be  better  oflf  than  the  people? 
Is  it  America,  where  Government  is  to  shut  its  eyes,  and  its  ear% 
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to  public  complaint,  and  to  take  care  only  of  itself?  Is  it  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  President^  is  it  jour  country,  and  my  country,  b  which, 
at  a  time  of  great  public  distress,  when  all  eyes  are  turned  to 
Congress,  and  when  most  men  feel  that  substantial  and  practical 
reliei  can  come  only  from  Congress,  that  Congress,  nevertheless,  has 
nothing  on  earth  to  propose,  but  bolts  and  bars,  safes  and  vaults, 
cells  and  hiding-places,  for  the  better  security  of  its  own  money, 
and  nothing  on  earth,  not  a  beneficent  law,  not  even  a  Idnd  word, 
for  the  people  themselves  ?  Is  it  our  country,  in  which  the  interest 
of  Government  has  reached  such  an  ascendency  over  the  interest 
of  the  people,  in  the  estimate  <^  the  representatives  of  the  people  ? 
Has  this,  ^,  come  to  be  the  state  of  things,  in  the  old  thirteen, 
with  the  new  thirteen  added  to  them  ?  For  one,  I  confess,  I  know 
not  what  is  American,  in  policy,  b  public  interest,  or  in  public 
feeling,  if  these  measures  be  deemed  American. 

The  first  general  aspect,  or  feature  of  the  bill,  the  character 
written  broadly  on  its  m>nt,  is  this  abandonment  of  all  concern  for 
the  general  currency  of  the  country.  This  is  enough  tar  me.  It 
secures  my  oppoation  to  the  bill  in  all  stages.  Sir,  this  bill  ought 
to  have  had  a  preamble.  It  ough^  to  have  been  introduced  bv  a 
recital,  setdag  forth  that,  whereas  the  currencv  of  the  country  has 
become  totally  deranged;  and  whereas  it  has  heretofore  been 
thought  the  bounden  duty  of  this  Government  Id  take  proper  care 
of  that  great  branch  of  the  national  interest ;  and  whereas  that 
opinion  is  erroneous,  obsolete,  and  heretical ;  and  whereas,  Kccordr 
JOg  to  the  true  reading  of  the  constitutioo,  the  great  duty  of  this 
Government,  and  its  exclusive  duty,  so  far  as  currency  is  con* 
cemed,  is  to  take  care  of  itself;  and  whereas,  if  Government  can 
but  secure  a  sound  currency  for  itself,  the  people  may  verjr  well 
be  left  to  such  a  currencv  as  the  States,  or  the  banks,  or  their  own 
good  fixtuae,  or  bad  fortune,  may  give  them;  therefore  be  it 
enacted,  &;c.  be.  be. 

The  very  first  provision  of  the  bill  is  in  keeping  with  its  general 
objects,  and  general  character.  It  abandons  all  die  sentiments  of 
civilized  mankind,  on  the  subject  of  credit  and  confidence,  and 
carries  us  back  to  the  daric  ages.  The  first  that  we  hear,  is  of 
safes,  and  vaults,  and  cells,  and  cloisters.  From  an  btellectual,  it 
goes  back  to  a  physical  age.  From  commerce,  and  credit,  it  re* 
turns  to  hoarding,  and  hiding ;  from  confidence,  and  trust,  it  retreats 
to  bolts,  and  bu3,  to  locks  with  double  keys,  and  to  pains  and 
penalties  for  touching  hidden  treasure.  It  is  a  law  for  the  times 
of  the  fi^udal  system ;  or  a  law  for  the  heads  and  governors  of  the 
piratical  States  of  Birbary.  It  is  a  measure  fit  for  times  when 
there  is  no  security  in  law,  no  value  in  commerce,  no  active  indu»» 

y  among  mankind.    Here,  it  is  altogether  out  of  time,  and  out 
place.    It  has  no  sympathy  with  tl^  general  sentiments  of  this 
vou  m.  34  ,  w 
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"ttgt,  ^n  I^  h<is  it  My  congeliiality  with  our  Aitteric&ti  chttrMX^^ 
ahy^  i^liisih  of  our  hitherto  apfyrov^Ml  and  suco^asiul  poHdy,  or  any 
tigre^tnent  or  conforrmty  With  the  general  feeling  of  the  oountrjr. 

The  gentbman,  in  stating  the  pra^isions  of  the  first  stetion,  jmo** 
tetis  to  *ay,  thai  it  b  strange,  that  none  of  oofr  laws,  heretoK)re> 
ftas  ever  attempted  to  give  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
^  local  habitation."  Hence  it  is  the  ohject  of  this  first  section  of 
^e  bill  to  provide  and  define  such  local  habitation.  A  local  haln 
ItMion  for  the  tVeasury  of  a  great  commercial  country  ^  in  ^e  nine* 
teenA  century !  Why,  sir,  what  is  ihe  Treasury  ?  The  existing 
laws  call  it  a  "Department."  ^Thfey  say,  there  shall  be  a  De- 
j^rtment,  with  various  officers,  and  a  proper  assighnient  of  their 
dmies  and  functions;  and  that  this  shsA  be  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  It  is,  thus,  an  organized  part  of  Oovemment;  an  im* 
portant  and  indispensable  branch  of  the  general  admimsfrationy 
^^dnducting  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  country,  and  controlling  subor- 
dit)a«e  agents. 

But  this  bill  does  away  with  all  legal  and  jpolitical  ideas,  and 
brings  thb  important  Department  down  to  a  thing  of  bricks  and 
hionar.  It  enacis  that  certain  «roo(ns,  in  the  new  building,  with 
their  safes  and  vaolts,  shall  constittite  the  Treasury  of  Ibe  United 
States !  And  this  adoption  of  new  and  strange  notions,  aad  this 
abandonment  of  dl  dd  ideas,  is  all  for  the  purpose  of  aocomfilislK 
ibg  the  great  object  of  separating,  the  a£MrS  of  die  Ootetmsent 
*  ftbiti  the  affiiifs  of  the  country.  The  nature  of  the  meani  ^howa 
the  natuj^  of  the  object ;  both  ai«  novel,  strange,  untried,  and  on«- 
beatd  of.  The  scheme,  sir,  finds  no  precedent,  either  in  oar  tmn 
bistory,  or  the  history  of  any  otfaer  respectaUe  tianon.  It  is  ad^ 
tmtted  to  be  new,  original,  experimental ;  and  yel  its  adopdon  is 
\irged  upon  us  as  confidently  as  if  it  had  come  down  4k)tn  our 
Itnce^tors,  and  bad  'been  the  cherished  policy  of  the  ooantry  in  all 
past  times. 

I  am  against  it,  altogether,  I  looknot  toseewheftitf^etn^ans 
be  adapted  to  the  end.  That  end  itself  is  what  I  oppe^e,  and  I 
^oppose  all  the  means  leading  to  it.  I  oppose  aU  s(ttempts<to  mAt 
n  separate  currency  for  the  Government,  because  I  insijft  upon  it, 
^nd  shall  insist  upon  h,  until  I  see  and  feel  th6  pillars  of  the  oen^ 
Bthution  falling  aroUnd  me,  and  upon  my  head,  that  it  is  die  doty' 
x^t  this  Government  to  provide  a  good  cutrency  Ibr  Ik^  oouMTf , 
teid  for  the  people,  as  well  as  for  it^f. 

I  put  it  to  gentlemen  to  say,  wbel!her  cumticy  b«  Vidt  a  pMt^lf 
oommerce,  or  an  indispensable  agent  of  ■commense';  mA  SOmM^ 
^hing,  therefore,  which  this  GroVemment  is  bound  toYegulat^,  Wid 
Id  take  care  of?  Gentlemen  wiTI  not  meet  the  argument.  Tb^ 
^hun  the  tjoestion.  We  demand  that  the  just  power  of  Aie 'con- 
stitution shall  be  administered.    We  assert  ttiat  Coi»grte  htu^fuwttr 
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to  regulate  conunerce,  and  currency  as  a  part  of  commerce ;  we 
bsist  that  the  public  e^geucy,  at  the  present  moment,  calls  loudly 
for  the  exeicise  of  this  power, — and  what  do  they  do  ?  They 
labor  to  convioGe  us  that  the  Government  itself  can  get  on  very 
well  without  providing  a  cunrency  for  the  people,  and  they  betake 
themselves,  therefore,  to  the  sub^Treasury  system,  its  una3sai]able 
walls,  its  iron  chests,  and  doubly-secured  doors.  And  having  satis- 
fied themselves  that,  in  this  way,  Government  may  be  kept  goings 
tbey  are  satisfied.  A  sound  currency  for  Government,  a  safe  curren- 
cy for  revenue ;  these  are  the  only  things  promised,  the  only  things 
pcoposed.  But  these  are  not  the  old  promise.  The  country,  the 
Gounti^  itself,  and  the  whole  people,  were  promised  a  better  cunrenov 
for  their  own  use ;  a  better  gener^  currency  ;  a  better  currency  for  aU 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  business.  This  was  the  promise  solemnlF 
given  by  the  (jovemmcsit  in  1833,  and  so  often  afterwards  renewed, 
through  all  successive  years,  down  to  May  last.  We  heard  nothings 
all  that  time,  of  a  separation  between  Government  and  people.  No, 
air,  not  a  word.  Both  were  to  have  an  improved  cunrency.  Sir, 
I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  all  this ;  I  thought  it  all  mere  pretence 
or  empty  boasting.  I  had  no  faith  in  these  promises,  not  a  particle. 
But  the  honorable  member  from  New  Yotk  was  confident ;  coofi- 
dmit  then  as  he  is  now ;  confident  of  the  success  of  the  first  scheme, 
wbicb  was  plausible,  as  he  is  confident  of  this,  which  is  strange, 
alien,  and  repulsive  in  its  whole  aspect.  He  was  then  as  sure  of 
being  able  to  furnish  a  currency  for  the  country,  as  he  is  now  of 
furnishing  a  currency  for  Government.  He  told  us,  at  that  time, 
that  he  l^lieved  the  system  adopted  by  the  late  administration  was 
Adly  competent  to  its  object.  He  felt  no  alarm  for  the  result.  He 
believed  all  the  President  had  done,  bom  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits downwards,  was  constitutional  and  legal ;  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  place  himself  by  the  side  of  the  President,  and  desired 
only  to  stand  or  fall  in  the  estimation  of  his  constituents,  as  they 
should  determine  in  the  result;  and  thu  result  has  now  come. 

A3  I  have  said,  sir,  I  had  no  faith  at  all  in  all  the  promises  of 
the  a^ln^ioistmtbn,  made  before  and  at  that  time,  and  constant- 
ly repeated.  I  felt  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  whole  project ; 
1  deenied  it  rash,  headstrong,  an^  presumptuous,  to  the  last  degree. 
And  at  the  risk  of  the  cliarge  of  some  oJSTence  a^inst  good  taste, 
I  will  ve^A  a  paragraph  frcnn  soqoe  remarks  of  mme,  in  February, 
1834,  wbieh  sufllciently  «b(^ws  what  my  opinion  and  my  appce- 
benfiops  then  wei^. 

'<!  baire  already  endeavored  lo  warn  the  country  against  irre- 
deemable  paper;  against  bank  paper,  when  banks  do  not  pay 
specie  for  tbeir  own  notes ;  agaiiast  tbat  miserable,  abominable,  and 
finnuduleoil  poUcy,  whk^h  attempts  to  give  value  to  any  paper  of 
«Dy  bwkyone  single  moment  longer  than  such  paper  i^  redeemable 
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OR  demand  in  gold  and  sSver.  And  I  wish,  most  solemnly  and 
earnestly,  to  repeat  that  warning.  I  see  danger  of  that  state  of 
things  ahead.  I  see  imminent  dangeb  that  more  or  fewer 
OF  THE  State  banks  will  stop  specie  payment.  The  late 
measure  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  mfatuation  with  which  it  seems 
to  be  supported,  tend  directly  and  strongly  to  that  result.  Under 
pretence,  then,  of  a  design  to  return  to  a  currency  which  shall  be 
all  specie,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  currency  m  which  there  shall  be 
no  specie  at  all.  We  are  in  damger  of  being  overwhelmed  unth 
irredeemable  paper — mere  paper,  representing  not  gold  nor  sUver  ; 
no,  sir,  representing  nothing  but  broken  promises,  bad  faith, 
BANKRUPT  CORPORATIONS,  CHEATED  CREDIT- 
ORS, AND  A  RUINED  PEOPLE!" 

And  now,  sir,  we  see  the  upshot  of  the  Experiment.  We  see 
around  us  bankrupt  corporations,  and  broken  prombes ;  but  we  see 
no  promises  more  really  and  emphatically  broken,  than  all  those 
promises  of  the  administration,  which  gave  us  assurance  of  a  better 
currency.  These  promises,  now  broken,  notoriously  and  openly 
broken,  if  they  cannot  be  performed,  ought  at  least  to  be  ccknowl- 
edged.  The  Government  ought  not,  in  common  fairness  and  com- 
mon honesty,  to  deny  its  own  responsibility,  seek  to  escape  fron» 
the  demands  of  the  people,  and  to  hide  itself  out  of  the  way,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  process  of  public  opinion,  by  retreating 
into  this  sub-Treasury  system.  Let  it  at  least  come  forth ;  let  it 
oear  a  port  of  honesty  and  candor ;  let  it  confess  its  promises,  if  i£ 
cannot  perform  them;  and,  above  all,  now,  even  now,  at  this  late 
hour,  let  it  renounce  schemes  and  projects,  the  inventions  of  pre- 
sumption, and  the  resorts  of  desperation,  and  let  it  address  itself, 
in  all  good  faith,  to  the  great  work  of  restoring  the  currency  by 
approved  and  constitutional  means. 

But,  sir,  so  far  is  any  such  course  from  alt  probability  of  being 
adopted,  so  little  ground  of  hope  is  there  that  this  sub-Treasury 
system  will  be  abandoned,  that  the  honorable  member  from  New 
York  has  contended  and  argued  in  bb  place,  that  the  public  opm- 
ion  is  more  favorable  to  thb  measure  now  proposed,  than  to  any 
other  which  has  been  suggested.  He  claims  for  it  the  character 
of  a  favorite  with  the  people.     He  makes  out  this  sub-Treasury 

Elan  to  be  quite  high  in  popular  estimation.  Certainly,  sir,  if  the 
onorable  member  thinks  so,  he  and  I  see  with  diftrent  eyes,  hear 
with  different  ears,  or  gather  the  means  of  opinion  from  very  differ* 
ent  souroes.  But  what  is  the  gentleman's  argument  ?  It  b  thb. 
The  two  Houses  of  Congress,  he  says,  reflect  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  the  people ;  and  with  the  two  Houses  of  Congresi, 
this  system,  he  supposes,  is  more  acceptable  than  any  other. 

Now,  sir,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  all  their  members,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  a 


doubt,  and  iadeed  a  good  deal  more  than  a  doubt^  whether,  on  this 
subject,  and  at  the  present  moment,  the  two  Houses  do  exactly 
reflect  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people.  I  should  not  have 
adirerted  to  the  state  of  opinion  here,  compared  with  the  state  of 
puUic  opinion  b  the  country,  if  the  gendeman  had  not  founded 
an  argument,  on  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
on  the  fact,  that  they  truly  set  forth  the  public  opinion.  *  But  since 
he  has  brought  forward  such  an  argument,  it  is  proper  to  examine 
its  foundation. 

In  a  graeral  sense,  imdoubtedly,  sir,  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  must  be  understood  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituents,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Their  acts  bind 
them,  as  th^  representatives,  and  thej  must  be  considered,  in  legal 
Uttderstandmg,  as  conforming  to  the  will  of  their  constituents.  But, 
owing  to  the  manner  of  our  organization,  and  to  the  periods  and 
times  of  electicm,  it  certainly  may  happen,  that  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment, and  on  a  particular  subject,  opinion  out  doors  may  be  one 
way,  while  opinion  here  is  another.  And  how  is  it  now,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  usual  indications  ?  Does  the  gentleman  hope 
for  no  vote,  in  this  body,  for  his  bill,  but  such  as  shall  be,  in  his 
opinioD,  in  strict  accorcumce  with  the  wishes,  as  generally  under- 
stood, and  most  recently  expressed,  in  the  State  from  which  that 
vote  shall  come  ? 

I  shall  be  exceedingly  sorry,  sir,  for  instance,  to  see  a  vote  £rom 
Maine  given  for  this  bill.  I  hope  I  may  not.  But  if  there  should 
be  such  a  vote,  can  the  gentl^nan  say  that  he  believes,  in  his  con- 
science, it  will  express  the  wishes  of  a  majorit]^  of  the  people  of 
that  State?  And  so  of  New  Jersey,  and  one,  if  not  more  States 
in  the  West.  I  am  quite  sure  that  gentlemen  who  may  give  their 
votes,  will  discharge  their  duty,  according  to  their  own  enlightened 
judgments,  and  they  are  no  way  accountable  to  me  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  discharge  it ;  but  when  the  honorable  member  &om 
New  York  contends  Siat  this  body  now  accurately  represents  the 

Eblic  opinbn,  on  the  sub-Treasury  system,  we  must  look  at  the 
Its.  And  with  all  possible  respect  for  the  honorable  member,  I 
must  even  take  leave  to  ask  him,  whether,  in  his  Judgment,  he  him- 
self is  truly  reflecting  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Sople  of  New  York,  while  he  is  proposing  and  supporting  this 
1  ?  Where  does  he  find  evidence  of  the  &vor  of  the  people  of 
that  State  towards  this  measure  ?  Does  he  find  it  in  the  city  ? 
In  the  country  ?  In  tlie  recently  elected  House  of  Assembly  ?  In 
the  recently  elected  members  of  the  Senate  ?  Can  he  name  a 
place— can  he  lay  a  vemtey  for  the  popularity  of  this  measure,  in 
the  whole  State  of  New  York  ?  Between  Montauk  point  and 
Cattaraugus,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
north  end  of  lake  Champlain,  can  he  any  where  put  hb  finger  on 

w* 
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Ae-map  and  say,  Here  is  a  ^pot^here  the  sab-TVeasary  b  popular) 
He  may  find  places,  no  doubt,  though  they  are  sotnewfaat  scanee^ 
where  bis  friends  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  asoeadenoy, 
fifftwiihstanding  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure ;  but  can  he  %dA 
one  place,  one  spot  of  any  extent,  in  which  this  measure  of  relief 
is  the  choice,  the  favorite,  of  a  majority  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member  has  long  been  ki  public  life, 
and  has  whnessed,  often,  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  political 
parties  and  political  opinions.  And  I  will  ask  him  wiiat  he  dimks 
of  die  hurricane  which  swept  over  New  Yoric  in  the  &st  week  of  last 
November.  Did  he  ever  know  the  Uke  ?  Has  be  before  ever  been 
called  on  to  withstand  such  a  whirlwind  ?  Or  had  be  prevk)usly  any 
suspicion  that  such  an  outbreak  in  the  political  elements^was  at  hawi? 
I  am  persuaded,  sir,  that  he  feared  sucfa  a  thing  much  less  tfaau  I 
faoped  for  it ;  and  my  own  hopes,  although  I  bad  faopes,  and  strong 
hopes,  I  must  confess,  feU  far  sboit  of  the  actual  result.  And  1^ 
me,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  perfectly  plain,  that  the  cause  of  dia 
astonishing  change  in  public  opinion  is  to  be  found,  mmly,  in  the 
message  of  September,  and  the  sub-Treasury  bill  of  the  last  ses»- 
^on.  The  message,  with  iis  anti-social,  anti-conmierokl,  <aati^ 
{lopular  doctrines  and  dogmas  ^—th«  message  which  set  at  naught 
tdl  our  own  mantiers  and  usages,  rejected  all  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience, threatened  the  State  institutions,  and,  anxknis  only  totidce 
good  care  of  Government,  abandoned  the  people  lo  their  fate  — 
nie  message  -^  i!be  message,  it  was,  that  did  the  great  wovfc  in  New 
York,  and  ebewhere. 

The  message  was  diat  cave  of  Eolus,  out  of  which  the  caieer> 
!ng  winds  issued : 

"  Una  Eorusque  'Notusque  niunt,  creberqUe  procelliB 
AfricUB'  ^— — 

mingling  seas  and  skies,  dispersing  the  most  powerful  polit- 
ical combinations,  and  scattering  their  fragments  on  the  rocks  and 
shores.     I  might  quote  the  poet  further,  sir, 

"■6t  v«0to0  voWunt  ad  littx>ra  iluctOB." 

The  political  deep  seemed  agitated,  to  the  very  bottom,  and  its 
heaving  bosom  moved  onward  and  forward  the  ^*  vattos  jhaOusy^  in 
nautical  phrase,  the  big  rollers  of  public  opinion. 

The  honorable  member  may  ^,  or  may  diinic,  that  all  this  was 
but  the  result  of  a  transient  impulse,  a  feverish  ebuUitk>B,  a  sudden 
surprise,  or  a  change  superficial,  and  apparent  only,  .not  deep  and 
real.  Sir,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  noust  confess  that  if  the  movement 
in  New  York,  last  fall,  was  not  real,  it  looked  more  like  reality, 
than  any  fiinciful  exUfaition  which  I  ever  saw.  If  the  people  weie 
not  m  earnest,  they  certainly  had  a  very  sober  and  earnest  way  of 
being  iu  jest. 
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Afiid  tmWf  Ay  can  the  bononble  member,  con  anj  mio,  sair,  thst 
in  vegard  to  ibis  measure,  even  tbe  House  of  Refnesenlaitives  is 
eenaib,  at  this  jraoment,  truly  to  reflect  the  public  judgment? 
Though  nearer  to  the  people  than  ooiselves,  and  more  frequendy 
cdioseD,  yet  it  is  known  that  the  present  members  were  elected, 
nearly  all  «f  than,  before  the  appearance  of  tbe  messa^  of  Sep* 
lember.  And  will  tbe  honorable  member  allow  me  to  ask,  whether^ 
if  a  new  cdeotion  of  members  of  Congress  were  to  take  place  in 
his  own  State,  to^mocvow,  and  tbe  newly  elected  members  should 
take  their  seats  immediately,  he  should  entertam  the  slightest  eK« 
pectatioa  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  tlmnigh  that  House  ? 

Mr.  President,  in  1834,  the  honorable  member  presented  to  the 
Senate,  resokrtkms  of  the  Le^islexore  of  New  York,  approving  the 
piermsioeuneof  the  admimstratioo  is  relation  to  the  currency, 
ife  then  urged  snoagly,  but  none  too  strongly,  the  weight  due  to 
those  resolutions,  because,  he  argued,  they  expressed  the  undoubted 
eeDse  of  the  people,  as  well  es  that  of  the  JLegisIature^  He  said 
there  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  single  member  in  the  popular  bmsch 
of  the  Legidflture,  who  was  not  in  favor  of  those  resolutions,  -eithsr 
irom  the  cities  of  Hudson,  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  Utica,  or 
an  almost  endless  number  of  incorporateid  tnding  towns  and  Til* 
Jages,  or  the  great  city  of  New  York  itself,  which  be  justly  caUs  dm 
commercial  emporium  of  the  coumry ;  all  these  cities  and  viUagea 
•bang  sumdnded,  as  »he  roost  justly  said,  hy  an  intelligent  popula- 
"MD ;  and  cities,  villages,  and  country,  ahogetber  comprising  near 
two  millions  of  souls.  All  this  was  very  welL  It  was  true.  The 
fteis  were  with  the  honorable  member.  And  although  I  most  ex* 
-ceedingly  regretted  and  depbred  that  it  was  so,  I  could  not  deinr 
it.  And  he  was  entided  to  enioy,and  did  enjoy,  the  whole  benefit 
-of  this  respectable  support.  But,  »r,  how  stands  the  matter  now? 
What  say  these  two  millions  of  souls  to  the  sub-Treasury  ?  In 
the  first  place,  what  says  the  city  of  New  York,  that  great  com* 
mercial  emporium,  worthy  the  gentleman's  commendation  in  1884, 
and  worthy  of  his  commendation,  and  my  commendation,  and  aU 
-  commendation,  at  all  times?  What  sentiments,  what  opinions, 
what  feelings,  are  proclaimed  by  the  thousands  of  her  merchants, 
traders,  manufectureis,  and  laborers?  What  is  the  united  shout 
of  all  the  voices  of  aU  her  classes  ?  What  is  it,  but  that  you  will 
put  dovm  this  new«fimgled  sub-Treasury  system,  alike  alien  to  their 
interests  and  their  feelings,  at  once,  and  forever  ?  What  is  it,  but 
that  in  meicy  to  the  mercantile  interest,  the  trading  interest,  the 
shipping  interest,  the  manu&cturing  interest,  the  laboring  cfaiss,  and 
all  classes,  you  will  give  up  useless  and  pernicious  political  fK:hemes 
and  prqects,  and  return  to  the  plain,  straight  course  of  wise  and 
wholesome  legislation?  The  sentiments  of  the  city  cannot  be 
naisundeiBtood.    A  thousand  pens,  and  ten  thousand  tongues,  and 
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a  spirited  press^  make  them  all  known.  If  we  bare  nol  already 
yet  heard  enough,  we  shall  hear  more.  Embarrassed,  Texed^ 
pressed,  and  distressed,  as  are  her  citizens  at  this  moment,  yet  their 
resolution  b  not  shaken,  their  spirit  is  not  broken ;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  they  will  not  see  their  commerce,  their  business,  their  pros* 
perity,  and  their  happiness,  all  sacrificed  to  preposterous  schemes 
and  political  empiricism,  without  another,  and  a  yet  more  vigorous, 
struggle.  And  Hudson,  and  Albany,  and  Troy,  and  Schenectady, 
and  Utica — pray,  sir,  why  may  not  the  citizens  of  these  cities 
have  as  much  weight  with  tbe  honorable  member  now,  as  they  iust* 
ly  had  in  1834?  And  does  he,  can  he,  doubt  of  what  they  think 
of  his  bill  ?  Ay,  sir,  and  Rochester,  and  Batavia,  and  Bufi^o,  and 
the  entire  western  district  of  the  State,  does  the  honorable  member 
suppose  that,  in  the  whole  of  it,  he  would  be  able,  by  careful  search, 
to  do  more  than  to  find,  now  and  then,  so  rare  a  bird,  as  a  single 
approver  of  this  sjrstem  ? 

Mr.  President,  if  this  system  must  come,  let  it  come.  If  we 
must  bow  to  it,  why,  then,  put  it  upon  us.  Do  it.  Do  it  by  the 
power  of  CcHigress  and  the  President.  Congress  and  the  rresi- 
dent  have  the  power.  But  spare  us,  I  beseech  you,  spare  the 
people  from  the  imputation,  that  it  is  done  under  clear  proof  and 
evidence  of  their  own  approbation.  Let  it  not  be  said  it  is  their 
choice.    Save  them,  in  all  mercy,  fiom  that  reproach. 

Sir,  I  think  there  b  a  revolution  in  public  opmion  now  going  on, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  member  from  New  York,  or 
others.  I  think  the  fall  elections  prove  this,  and  that  other  more 
recent  events  confirm  it.  I  think  it  is  a  revolt  against  the  absolute 
dictatbn  of  party,  a  revolt  against  coercion,  on  the  public  judg- 
ment ;  and  especially  a  revolt  against  the  adoption  of  new  mis- 
chievous expedients,  on  questbns  of  deep  public  interest ;  a  revolt 
against  the  rash  and  unbridled  spirit  of  change ;  a  revolution,  in 
short,  against  further  revolution.  I  hope,  most  sincerely,  that  this 
revolution  may  go  on  ;  not,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  men,  but  for  tbe 
sake  of  measures,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  country.  I  wish  it  to 
proceed  till  the  whole  country,  with  an  imperative  unity  of  voice, 
shall  call  back  Congress  to  the  true  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  honorable  member  from  New  York  is  of  opmion,  sir,  that 
there  are  only  three  courses  open  to  us.  We  must,  he  urges,  either 
adopt  this  measure,  or  return  to  a  system  of  deposits  with  the 
State  banks,  or  establish  a  national  bank.  Now,  sir,  suppose  this 
to  be  as  the  gentleman  states,  then,  I  say,  tliat  either  of  the  others 
is  better  than  this.  I  would  prefer  doing  almost  any  thing,  and  I 
would  vastly  prefer  doing  nothing,  to  taking  this  bill. 

I  need  not  conceal  my  own  opinions.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional institution,  with  such  provisions  and  securities  as  Congress 
may  think  proper,  to  guard  against  danger  and  against  abuse.    But 
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the  honorable  member  disposes  of  this,  tt  once,  by  the  declaration, 
that  he  himself  can  never  consent  to  a  bank,  being  utterly  0]>po8ed 
to  it,  both  on  constitutional  grounds  and  grounds  of  expediency. 
The  gentleman's  opinion,  sir,  always  respected,  is  certainly  of  great 
weight  and  importance,  from  the  public  situation  he  occupies. 
But  although  these  are  his  opinions,  is  it  certain  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country  agree  with  him  in  this  particular?  I 
think  not.  I  verily  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  now  of  the  opinion,  that  a  national  bank,  properly  con« 
sthuted,  limited,  and  guarded,  is  both  constitutional  and  expedient, 
and  ought  now  to  be  established.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  three 
fourths  of  the  Western  people  are  for  it.  Their  representatives 
here  can  form  a  better  judgment ;  but  such  is  my  opinion,  upon 
the  best  information  which  I  can  obtain.  The  South  ma^  be  more 
divided,  or  may  be  against  a  national  institution ;  but  lookmg,  again, 
to  the  centre,  the  North  and  the  East,  and  comprehending  the 
whole  in  one  view,  I  believe  the  prevalent  sentiment  is  such  as  I 
have  stated. 

At  the  last  session,  great  pains  were  taken  to  obtsdn  a  vote,  of 
this  and  the  other  House,  against  a  bank  ;  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  placing  such  an  institution  out  of  the  Hst  of  remedies,  ana  so 
leconcUing  the  people  to  the  sub-Treasury  scheme.  Well,  sir,  and 
did  those  votes  produce  any  effect  ?  None  at  all.  The  people 
did  not,  and  do  not,  care  a  rush  for  them.  I  never  have  seen  or 
beard  ti  single  roan,  who  paid  the  slightest  respect  to  those  votes 
of  ours.  The  honorable  member,  to-day,  opposed  as  be  is  to  a 
bank,  has  not  even  alluded  to  them.  So  entirely  vain  is  it,  sir,  in 
this  country,  to  attempt  to  forestall,  commit,  or  coerce  the  public 
judgment.  All  those  resolutions  fell  perfectly  dead  on  the  tables 
of  the  two  Houses.  We  may  resolve  what  we  please,  and  resolve 
it  when  we  please ;  but  if  the  people  do  not  like  it,  at  their  own 
good  pleasure  they  will  rescind  it ;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue their  approbation  long  to  any  system  of  measures,  however 
plaurible,  which  terminates  in  deep  disappointment  of  all  their 
hopes  for  their  own  prosperity. 

1  have  said,  sir,  that,  in  preference  to  this  bill,  I  would  try  some 
modification  of  the  State  bank  system ;  and  I  will  cheerfoUy  do  so, 
although  every  body  knows,  that  1  always  opposed  that  system. 
StOl  I  think  it  less  objectionable  than  this.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  real  source  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  tone,  and  spirit,  and 
general  feeling,  which  have  pervaded  the  administration  for  some 
years  past.  I  verily  believe  the  origin  is  there.  That  spirit,  I 
fully  believe,  has  been  deeply  anti-commercial,  and  of  late  decidedly 
unfriendly  to  the  State  institutions.  Do  the  leading  presses  in 
favor  of  the  administration  speak  its  own  sentiments?  If  you 
think  they  do,  then  look  at  the  language  and  spirit  of  those  presses. 
VOL.  ni.  85 
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Do  they  not  maniftst  an  unceasmg  and  bitter  hostility  to  the  mer- 
cantile classes,  and  to  the  institutioDa  of  the  States  ?  I  certainly 
never  supposed  the  State  banks  fit  agents  ibr  furnishing  or  regala- 
ting  a  nationa]  corrency ;  but  I  have  tfaoueht  them  usefiil  in  their 
pnqier  places.  At  any  rate,  the  States  nad  power  to  establish 
them,  and  have  established  thetn,  and  we  have  no  right  to  endeavor 
to  destroy  them*  How  b  it,  then,  that  generally,  every  leading 
press,  which  supports  the  administration,  joins  in  the  general  cry 
agttnst  these  institutions  of  the  States  ?  How  is  it,  if  it  be  not  that 
a  spirit  hostile  to  these  institutions  has  come  to  pervade  the  adnun*' 
istradon  itself? 

In  my  opinion,  the  State  banks,  on  every  ground,  demand  other 
treatmeot ;  and  the  interest  of  the  country  requires  that  they  should 
receive  other  treatment  The  Government  has  used  them,  and 
why  should  it  now  not  only  desert,  but  abuse  them  ?  That  some 
of  the  selected  banks  have  behaved  very  unworthily,  b  no  doubl 
true.  Tl)e  best  behavior  is  not  always  to  be  expected  fiom  pets. 
But  that  the  banks,  generally,  deserved  this  unrestrained  warfare 
upon  them,  at  the  hands  of  Government,  I  cannot  believe,  k  ap- 
peals to  me  to  be  both  ungrateful  and  unjust. 

The  banks,  sir,  are  now  making  an  effort,  which  I  hope  may  be 
succeasfu!,  to  resume  specie  payments.  The  process  of  resumption 
works,  and  must  work,  with  severity  upon  the  couotry.  Yel 
I  most  earnestly  hope  the  banks  may  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
etqect.  Bnt  in  ail  this  effi>rt,  they  get  no  aid  from  Goveramait, 
BO  succor  from  Government,  not  even  a  kind  word  from  Govern- 
ment. They  get  nothmg  but  denunciation  and  abuse.  They  work 
alone,  and  the^fore  the  attainment  of  the  end  is  the  raott  diffioult* 
They  hope  to  reach  that  end  only,  or  mainly,  by  reduction  and  , 
curtailment.  If^  by  these  means,  payment  in  spa^ie  can  be  re- 
sumed and  maintained,  the  result  will  prove  the  existence  of  great 
solidity,  both  of  the  banks  and  of  the  mercantile  dasses.  The 
Bank  of  England  did  not  accomplish  resumption  by  curtailment 
done.  She  had  die  direct  aid  of  Government.  And  the  banks 
of  the  United  States,  in  1816,  did  not  rely  on  curtaibnent  akme. 
Tbey  had  the  aid  of  the  then  new-created  Bank  of  die  United 
States,  and  all  the  countenance,  assistance,  and  friendly  sttpport, 
which  the  Government  could  g^ve  them.  Still,  I  would  not  dis* 
courage  the  eflbrts  of  the  banks.  I  trust  they  will  suoeeed,  and  thai 
they  will  resume  specie  payments  at  the  CAiiiest  practicable  mo* 
ment ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  ume,  my  full  conviction,  that  by  another 
and  a  better  course  of  public  policy,  the  Government  might  moat 
materially  assist  the  banks  to  bring  about  resumption ;  and  t^at  by 
Government  aid,  it  might  be  brought  about  with  infinitely  leas  of 
public  inconvenience  and  individual  distress. 

For  an  easy  resumption  of  speeie  payments,  theie  is  rniMj 
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WftBted  n  retliKal  of  traM^  the  festoration  of  coDfidenoe,  and  a  faai^ 
fttonioud  actXNi,  between  the  GovemmeDt  and  the  moneyed  insti- 
tntions  of  the  eoantrj*  But  instead  of  efibrts  to  inspire  trust,  imd 
oreaCe  oanfidence,  we  see  and  bear  nothing  hut  denunciatioQ ;  in* 
mad  of  hanaonious  actko,  we  find  nothing  but  nnrdeniang  boe* 
laky. 

Mr.  Prendent,  you  and  I  were  in  CongxesS)  in  1816,  duikur  like 
time  of  the  susnension  of  specie  payments  by  the  bankiL  What 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Go? emment  at  that  time,  sir  ?  Was  it  hosdet 
acrimonious,  belligerent  towards  the  State  institutions?  Did  k 
look  on  them  only  lo  tewn  ?  Did  it  touch  them  only  to  distnss? 
Did  it  put  them  all  under  the  scourge  ?  You  know,  sir,  it  was  iar 
Otherwise^  You  know^  that  the  Secretary  of  that  day  entered  into 
Itiendly  corfespondedce  with  them,  and  assured  them  that  he  would 
second  tbeir  effiMts  for  resumption,  by  all  the  means  m  bis  poweCi 
Y>oa  know,  sir,  that  in  fact,  he  did  render  most  essential  aid.  Aad 
4o  foa  see,  sir,  any  similar  efeit  now  ?  Do  you  heboid,  in  the 
MU  before  us,  any  thing  of  the  spirit  or  the  policy  of  Mc  Madiau^ 
tm  ^m  occasion  ^erj  Use  the  present?  Mr.  Madison  was  a  man 
«if  such  snMued  sel^-respect,  that  he  was  willing  to  yield  to  exp^ 
yietice  and  to  llie  opinion  of  his  country ;  a smus,  too,ifif  eo.mira 
"Wisdom  and  true  patriotism,  that  aothing  was  allowed  to  stand  be>- 
tween  him  and  his  oiear  perception  of  the  pnfaiic  fpod.  Do  jran 
9ee,  sir,  any 'thing  of  diisepirit— of  the  wisdom,  of  Ae  nild,  iand 
healing,  and  restoring  policy,  of  Mr^  Madeoo,  in  this  mnmarti 
Another  illustrious  man,  now  numbered  with  the  dead,  was  then 
with  us,  and  was  acting  an  important  part,  in  the  councils  of  the 
country.  I  mean  Mr.  Lowndes ;  a  man  not  deficient  in  force  and 
genius,  but  still  more  distinguished  for  that  large  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  things  which  is  more  necessary  to  make  great  men, 
and  is  also  much  rarer  than  mere  positive  talent — and  for  an  im- 
partial, well-balanced  judgment,  which  kept  him  fiee  firom  preiu- 
dice  and  error,  and  which  gave  great  and  just  influence  to  all  bis 
opinions.  Do  you  see,  sir,  any  Yhing  of  the  Boirit,  the  temper,  the 
cool  judgment,  or  the  long-sighted  policy  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  all 
diat  is  now  before  us  ?  And  Mr.  Cfrawford,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury,  arduously  striving  to  restore  the  finances,  to  rees- 
tablish both  public  and  private  credit,  and  to  place  the  currency 
once  more  upon  its  safe  and  proper  foundation ;  do  you  see,  m^ 
the  marks  of  Mr.  Crawford's  hands  in  the  measure  now  presented 
for  our  approbation  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  little  to  say  of  the  subordinate  provisions 
of  this  bill,  of  the  receivers-general,  or  of  the  dangerous  power, 
given  to  the  Secretary,  of  investing  the  public  money  in  State 
stocks  of  his  own  selection.  My  opposition  to  the  bill,  is  to  the 
whole  of  it.    It  is  general,  uncomprombbg,  and  decided.    I  op- 
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pose  all  its  ends,  objects,  and  purposes ;  I  oppose  all  its  means,  its 
inventions,  and  its  contrivances.  I  am  opposed  to  the  separation 
of  Government  and  people ;  I  am  opposed,  now  and  at  all  times, 
to  an  exclusive  metallic  cuirency ;  I  am  opposed  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  measure  originates,  and  to  all  and  every  emanation  and 
ebullition  of  that  spirit.  I  solemnly  declare,  that  in  thus  studymg 
our  own  safety,  and  renouncing  all  care  over  the  general  currency, 
we  are,  in  my  opinion,  abandoning  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
impoitant  of  our  constitutional  (kities.  If,  sir,  we  were,  at  this 
.  moment,  at  war  with  a  powerful  enemy,  and  if  hb  fleets  and  ar- 
mies were  now  ravaging  our  shores,  and  it  were  projposed  b  Con- 
gress to  take  care  of  ourselves,  to  defend  the  Capitol,  and  abandon 
die  country  to  its  fate,  it  would  be,  certainly,  a  more  striking,  a 
more  flagrant  and  daring,  but  m  my  judgment  not  a  more  clear  and 
manifest  dereliction  of  duty,  than  we  commit  in  this  open  and  pio- 
fested  abandonment  of  our  constitutional  power  and  constitutkynal 
duty,  over  the  great  interest  of  the  natbnal  currency.  I  mean  to 
maintain  that  constitutional  power,  and  that  constitutional  duty,  to 
the  last.  It  shall  not  be  with  my  consent,  that  our  ancient  policy 
shall  be  overturned.  It  shall  not  be  with  my  ccmsent,  that  the 
country  shall  be  plunged,  farther  and  farther,  into  the  unfathomed 
depths  of  new  expedients.  It  lAall  not  be  without  a  voice  of  re- 
monstrance fix>m  me,  that  one  great  and  important  purpose  for 
which  this  Government  was  framed^  shall  now  be  utterly  surren- 
dered and  abandoned  forever 
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Mr.  President  :  Having  at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate  ex- 
pfessed,  in  a  general  jnanner,  my  oppoaitkin  to  this  bill,  I  must 
Gnd  an  apology  for  again  addressing  the  Senate,  in  the  acknowl 
edged  importance  of  the  measure,  the  novelty  of  its  character^ 
and  the  division  of  opinion  respecting  it  which  is  known  to  exist 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

To  be  able,  in  this  state  of  things,  to  give  a  preponderance  to 
that  Side  of  the  question  which  I  embrace,  b,  perba[Mi,  more  than  I 
ought  to  hope ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  done  all  which  my 
duty  demands,  until  I  make  another  efibrt. 

The  functions  of  this  Government,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  most 
materially  a£kct  the  happiness  of  the  people,  are  those  which  respect 
commerce  and  revenue.  The  bill  before  us  touches  both  these 
great  interests.  It  proposes  to  act  directly  on  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  Government,  and  it  is  expected  to  act,  also,  indi- 
rectly, on  commerce  and  currency  ;  while  its  friends  and  supporters 
relying  solely  on  this,  altogether  abstain  from  other  measures,  deemed 
by  a  great  portion  of  Congress,  and  of  the  country,  to  be  indispen- 
sably demanded  by  the  present  exigency. 

We  have  arrived,  Mr.  President,  towards  the  close  of  a  half  cen- 
tury from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  During  the  progress 
of  these  years,  our  population  has  increased  from  three  or  four  mil- 
lions to  diirteen  or  fourteen  millions ;  our  commerce,  from  litde  or 
nothing,  to  an  export  of  a  hundred  and  nmety  millions,  and  an 
import  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  millions,  in  the 
year  1836.  Our  mercantile  tonnage  approaches  near  to  two  mil- 
lions. We  have  a  revenue,  and  an  expenditure,  of  thirty  millions 
a  year.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  have  attamed  very 
great  importance,  and,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  derange- 
ment of  the  currency,  were  in  a  prosperous  and  growing  state. 
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The  produce  of  the  fisheries  has  become  vast ;  and  the  generai 
production  of  labor  and  captal  is  increanng,  far  beyond  all  exam- 
ple in  other  countries  or  other  times^  and  has  already  reached  an 
amount  which,  to  those  who  have  not  bvestigated  the  subject, 
would  seem  incredible. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  snr,  is  spread  over  the  globe* 
It  (>ursues  its  object  in  all  seas,  and  finds  its  way  into  every  port 
which  the  laws  of  trade  do  not  shut  against  its  approach.  With  all 
the  disadvantages  of  move  costly  materials,  and  of  higher  wages, 
and  often  in  despite  of  unequal  and  unfavorable  commercial  regula- 
tions of  other  States,  the  enterprise,  vigor,  and  economy  wiiich  dis- 
tinguish our  navigating  interest,  enable  it  to  show  our  fiag,  in 
competition  with  the  most  favored  and  the  most  skilful,  in  the  various 
quarters  of  the  worid.  In  the  mean  time,  internal  activity  does 
not  lag  nor  loiter.  New  and  useful  modes  of  intercouise  and  facili- 
ties of  transportation  are  established,  or  are  in  progress,  every 
where.  Public  w<»'ks  are  projected  and  puslied  iorward,  in  a  spirit 
which  grasps  at  high  and  vast  objects,  with  a  bold  defiance  of  all 
expense.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  property  of  the  country  is 
augmented  da3y.  A  constant  demand  for  new  capital  exists,  al- 
though a  debt  has  already  been  contracted  in  Ekirope,  for  sams 
advanced  to  States,  corporadons,  and  individuals,  for  puq>08es  con- 
nected with  internal  improvement ;  which  debt  cannot  now  be  less 
than  a  hundrod  millions  of  dollars.  Spreading  over  a  great  extent, 
embracing  difierent  climates,  and  with  vast  variety  of  products,  we 
find  an  intensely  excited  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  to  pervade 
the  whole  coimtry ;  while  its  external  commerce,  as  I  have  ah'eady 
said,  sweeps  over  all  seas.  We  are  connected  with  all  commercial 
countries,  and,  most  of  all,  with  that  which  has  established  and  sus- 
tained the  most  stupendous  system  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  which  collects  and  disburses  an  incredible  amount  of  annual 
revenue ;  and  which  uses,  to  this  end,  and  as  means  of  currency 
and  circulation,  a  mixed  money  of  metal  and  paper. 

Such  a  mixed  system,  sir,  has  also  prevailed  with  us,  from  the 
beginning.  Gold  and  silver,  and  convertible  bank  paper,  have 
always  constituted  our  actual  money.  The  people  are  used  to  this 
system.  It  has  hitherto  commanded  their  confidence,  and  fulfilled 
their  expectations.  We  have  had,  in  succession,  two  national 
banks ;  each  £>r  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Lcwal  or  State  banks 
have,  at  the  same  time,  been  in  operation  ;  and  no  man  of  mtelli* 
gence  or  candor  can  deny  that,  daring  these  forty  years,  and  with 
the  operation  of  a  national  and  these  State  instilunona,  the  currency 
of  the  country,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  safe,  cheap,  convenient, 
and  satisfactory.  When  the  Gvovemment  was  established,  it  found 
convertible  bank  paper,  issued  by  State  baidLs,  already  b  circulation ; 
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and  wUb  this  diculatkxi  it  did  not  ioterfere.  The  United  Scites, 
indeed,  had  themselves  established  a  bank^  under  the  old  Confed- 
eration, with  authority  to  issue  papen  A  system  of  mixed  ciieula** 
tic»,  therefore,  was  exactly  that  system  which  this  constitution,  at 
its  adoption,  found  already  in  existence.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  intention,  in  establishing  the  constitution,  to  over- 
throw or  abolish  this  system,  although  it  certainly  was  the  object  of 
the  coosutution  to  abolish  bills  of  credit,  and  all  paper  intended  ibr 
circulation,  issued  upon  the  faith  of  the  States  alone.  Inasmuch  as 
whatever  then  existed,  of  the  nature  of  money  or  currency,  restad 
on  State  legislatbn,  and  as  it  was  not  possible  that  uniformity, 
general  credit,  and  general  confidence, could  result  from  local  and 
separate  acts  of  the  States,  there  is  evidence  —  I  think  abundant 
evidence — that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
to  give  to  Congress  a  controlling  power  over  the  whole  subject,  to 
the  end  that  tt^re  should  be,  for  the  whole  country,  a  currency  of 
anifbnn  value.  Congress  has  heretofore  exercised  this  authority, 
and  fulfilled  the  eoiresponding  duties.  It  has  maintained,  for  forty 
.years  out  of  forty-nine,  a  national  institution,  proceeding  bom  its 
povtrer,  and  responsible  to  the  General  Ctovemment.  With  inter* 
vals  of  derangement,  brought  about  by  war  and  other  oecurrencei^ 
this  whole  system,  taken  idtogetber^  has  been  greatly  soecessful  in 
its  actual  operatica.  We  have  fonnd  occasion  to  create  no  diSerh 
ence  between  Government  and  people— between  money  for  reve- 
Bue^  and  money  for  the  general  use  of  the  country.  Until  the 
GOBimeneement  of  the  last  sessbn.  Government  had  manifested  ne 
dispositioB  to  look  out  for  itself  exckifflVely.  What  was  good 
aaough  for  the  people,  was  good  enough  for  Government.  No 
coodescending  and  gracious  preference  had,  before  that  period,  ever 
been  tendered  to  members  of  Congress,  over  other  persons  having 
claims  upon  the  public  funds.  Such  a  singular  spectacle  had  nevor 
(keen  exhibited,  as  an  amicable,  disinterested,  and  patrk)tio  under- 
standing,  between  those  who  are  to  vote  taxes  on  the  people,  for 
the  purpose  of  re(denisbing  the  Treasury,  and  those  who,  from  the 
Treasury,  dispense  the  money  back  again  among  those  who  have 
claims  on  it.  In  that  respect  I  think  the  Secretary  stands  alone. 
He  is  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  our  l<Hig  list  of  able  heads  of 
Departments,  who  has  thought  it  a  delicate  and  skilfol  touch,  in 
financial  admbistration,  to  be  particularly  kind  and  complaisant  to 
the  interest  of  the  law-makers  — those  who  bold  the  tax-laying 
power ;  the  first,wbose  great  deference  and  cordial  regard  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  led  him  to  provide  for  them,  as  the  medium 
of  payment  and  receipt,  something  more  valuable  than  is  provided, 
at  ithe  same  time,  for  the  army,  t^  navy,  the  judges,  the  tevolii- 
tipnary  pensioners,  and  the  various  classes  of  laborers  in  the  pay  of 
Oovemment 
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Through  our  whole  history,  sir,  we  have  found  a  convertible 
paper  currency,  under  proper  control,  highly  useful,  by  its  pliability 
lo  circumstances,  and  by  its  capacity  of  enlargement,  in  a  reasona* 
ble  degree,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  and  enterprising  com- 
munity. As  I  have  already  said,  sir,  we  owe  a  permanent  debt  of 
a  hundred  millions  abroad ;  and  in  the  present  abundance  of  money 
in  England,  and  the  state  of  demand  here,  this  amount  will  probably 
be  increased.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  so  long 
as,  by  a  safe  use  of  paper,  we  give  some  reasonable  expansion  to 
our  own  circulation,  or  at  least  do  not  unreasonably  contract  it,  we 
do,  to  that  extent,  create  or  maintain  an  ability  for  loans  among 
ourselves,  and  so  far  diminish  the  amount  of  annual  interest  paid 
abroad. 

But  let  me  now,  Mr.  President,  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  another  subject,  upon  which,  indeed,  much  has  already  been 
sud  :  I  mean  that  which  is  usually  called  the  credit  ststem. 

Sir,  what  is  that  system  ?  Why  is  credk  a  word  of  so  much 
solid  importance,  and  of  so  powerful  charm,  in  the  United  States  ? 
Why  is  it  that  a  shock  has  been  felt  through  all  classes  and  all  in- 
terests, the  first  moment  that  this  credit  has  been  disturbed  ?  Does 
its  importance  belong,  equally,  to  all  Qommercial  States?  Or  are 
there  peculiariues  in  our  condition,  our  habits,  and  modes  of  busi- 
ness, which  make  credit  more  mdispensable,  and  mingle  it  more 
naturally,  more  intimately,  with  the  life-blood  of  our  system  ? 

A  full  and  philosophical  answer  to  these  inquiries,  Mr.  President, 
"Would  demand  that  I  should  set  forth  both  the  ground-work  and 
the  structure  of  our  social  system.  It  would  show  that  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  have  as  broad  a  foundation  as  its 
popular  constitutions.  Undoubtedly  there  are  peculiarities  in  that 
system,  renting  f]x>m  the  nature  of  our  political  institutions,  from 
our  elementary  laws,  and  from  the  general  character  of  the  people. 
These  peculiarities  most  unquestionably  give  to  credit,  or  to  those 
means  and  those  arrangements,  by  whatever  names  we  call  them, 
which  are  calculated  to  keep  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  greater  part, 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  a  de- 
gree of  importance  far  exceeding  what  is  experienced  elsewhere. 

In  the  old  countries  of  Europe  there  is  a  clear  and  well-defined 
line  between  capital  and  labor ;  a  line  which  strikes  through  society 
with  a  horizontal  sweep,  leaving  on  one  side  wealth,  in  masses, 
holden  by  few  hands,  and  those  having  little  participation  m  the 
laborious  pursuits  of  life  ;  on  the  other,  the  thronging  multitudes  of 
labor,  with  here  and  there,  only,  an  instance  of  such  accumulation 
of  earnings  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  capital.  This  distinction, 
indeed,  is  not  universal  and  absolute  in  any  of  the  commercial 
States  of  Europe,  and  it  grows  less  and  less  definite  as  commerce 
advances ;  the  effect  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  as  aU  hisioiy 
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shows,  being)  every  where,  to  diffiise  wealth,  and  not  to  aid  its 
accumulation  in  few  hands.     But  still  the  line  is  greatly  more 
liroad,  marked,  and  visible  in  European  nations,  than  in  the  United 
States*     In  those  nations  the  gains  of  capital,  and  wages,  or  the 
earnings  q{  labor,  are  not  only  distinct  in  idea,  as  elements  of  the 
science  of  political  economy,  but,  to  a  great  degree,  also,  distinct 
in  fact;  and  their  respective  claims,  and  merits,  and  modes  of 
pelative  adjustment,  become  subjects  of  discussion  and  of  public 
regulation.    Now,  sir,  every  body  may  see  that  that  is  a  state  of 
things  which  does  not  exist  with  us.     We  have  no  such  visible 
and  broad  distbcdon  between  capital  and  labor ;  and  much  of  the 
general  happiness  of  all  classes  results  from  this.    With  us,  labor  is 
every  day  augmenting  its  means  by  its  own  industry ;  not  in  all  cases, 
bdeed,  but  in  very  many.    Its  savings  of  yesterday  become  its  capi- 
tal, therefore,  of  to-day.   On  the  other  hand,  vastly  the  greater  pprtion 
of  the  property  of  the  country  exists  in  such  smdl  quantities  that  its 
holders  cannot  dispense  alto|;ether  with  their  own  personal  industry; 
or  if,  in  some  instances,  capital  be  accumulated  till  it  rises  to  what 
may  be  called  affluence,  it  is  usually  disintegrated  and  broken  into 
particles  again,  in  one  or  two .  generations.    The  abolition  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture ;  the  descent  of  property  of  every  sort  to 
females  as  well  as  males ;  the  cheap  and  easy  means  by  which  prop- 
erty is  transferred  and  conveyed ;  the  high  price  of  labor ;  the  low 
price  of  land ;  the  genius  of  our  political  institutions ;  in  fine,  every 
thing  belonging  to  us,  counteracts  large  accumulation.    This  is  our 
actual  system.    Our  politics,  our  constitutions,  our  elementary  laws, 
our  habits,  all  centre  in  this  point,  or  tend  to  this  result.     From 
where  I  now  stand,  to  the  extremity  of  the  northeast,  vastly  the 
greatest  part  of  the  property  of  the  country  is  m  the  hands  and 
owaersfaap  of  those  whose  personal  industry  is  employed  in  some 
form  of  producuve  labor.    General  competence,  genersd  education, 
enterprise,  activity,  and  industry,  such  as  never  before  pervaded 
any  society,  are   the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  people 
who  live,  and  move,  and  act  in  this  state  of  things,  such  as  I  have 
described  it. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  view  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  all  must  perceive 
that,  in  the  United  States,  capital  cannot  say  to  labor  and  industry, 
^  Stand  ye  yonder,  while  I  come  up  hither ; "  but  labor  and  indus- 
try lay  hold  on  capital,  break  it  into  parcels,  use  it,  diffuse  it  widely, 
and,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  repose  in  its  own  inertness,  compel  it  to 
act  at  once  as  their  own  stimulus  and  their  own  instrument. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  view  still  more  imme* 
diately  affecting  the  operation  and  use  of  credit.  In  every  wealthy 
community,  however  equally  property  may  be  divided,  there  will 
always  be  some  property-holders  who  live  on  its  income.  If  this 
property  be  land,  they  live  on  rent ;  if  it  be  money,  they  live  on  its 
VOL.  III.  36  X* 
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interest.  The  amount  of  real  estate  held  in  this  country  on  lease,  is 
comparatively  very  small,  except  in  the  cities.  But  there  are  mdi- 
viduals  and  ramilies,  trustees  and  guardians,  and  various  literary  and 
charitable  institutions,  who  have  occasion  to  invest  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annual  moneyed  income.  Where  do  they  invest  ?  where  can 
they  invest  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  shows  at  once  a  mighty 
difference  between  the  state  of  things  here,  and  that  in  England. 
Here,  these  investments,  to  prpduce  a  moneyed  income,  are  made  in 
banks,  insurance  companies,  canal  and  railroad  corporations,  and 
other  similar  institutions.  Placed  thus  immediately  in  active  hands, 
this  capital,  it  is  evident,  becomes  at  once  the  basis  of  business ;  it 
gives  occupation,  pays  labor,  excites  enterprise,  and  performs,  in 
short,  all  the  functions  of  employed  money.  But,  in  England,  in- 
vestments for  such  purposes  usually  take  another  direction .  There  is, 
in  England,  a  vast  amount  of  public  stocks,  as  eight  or  nine  hundred 
millions  sterling  of  public  debt  actually  exists,  constituting,  to  the 
amount  of  its  annual  bterest,  a  charge  on  the  active  capital  and 
industry  of  the  country.  In  the  hands  of  individuals,  portions  of  this 
debt  are  capital ;  that  is,  they  produce  income  to  the  proprietors,  and 
income  without  labor;  while/m  a  natk)nal  point  of  view, it  is  mere 
debt.  What  was  obtained  for  it)  or  that  on  account  of  which  it  was 
contracted,  has  been  spent  in  the  long  and  arduous  wars,  which  the 
country  has  sustained,  from  the  time  of  King  William  the  Third,  to 
our  own  days.  There  are  thousands  of  individuals,  therefore,  whose 
fixed  income  arises,  not  bom  the  active  use  of  property,  either  in 
their  own  hands,  or  the  hands  of  others,  but  from  the  interest  on 
that  part  of  this  national  charge  to  which  they  are  entitled.  If, 
therefore,  we  use  the  term  capital  not  in  the  sense  of  political 
economy  exactly,  but  as  implying  whatever  returns  income  to  indi- 
viduals, we  find  an  almost  incalculable  mass  so  circumstanced  as 
not  to  be  the  basis  of  active  operations. 

To  illustrate  this  idea  further,  sir,  let  us  suppose  that,  by  some  oc- 
currence, (such  as  is  certainly  never  to  be  expected,)  this  debt  should 
t)e  paid  on;  suppose  its  holders  were  to  receive,  to-moirow,  their 
full  amounts ;  what  would  they  do  with  them  ?  Why,  sir,  if  they 
VfQiQ  obliged  to  loan  the  one-quarter  part  into  the  hands  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  for  the  purposes  of  employment  in  active  business ;  and 
if  this  operation  could  be  accompanied  by  the  same  intelligence  and 
industry  among  the  people  which  prevail  with  us,  the  result  would 
lio  more  toward  raising  the  character  of  the  laboring  classes,  than 
all  reforms  in  Parliament,  and  other  general  political  operations.  It 
ivould  be  as  if  this  debt  had  never  been  contracted ;  as  if  the  money 
had  never  been  spent,  and  now  ren^ined  part  of  the  active  capital 
of  the  country,  widely  diffused  and  employed  in  the  business  of  life. 
But  this  debt,  sir,  has  created  an  enormous  amount  of  private  prop- 
erty, upon  the  income  of  which  its  owners  live,  which  does  not 
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require  their  own  active  labor  or  Ihat  of  others.    We  have  no  such 
debt;  we  have  no  such  mode  of  investment;  and  this  circumstance 
gives  quite  a  difierent  aspect  and  a  different  reality  to  our  condition. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  what  I  understand  by  the  credit  system  is, 
that  which  thus  connects  labor  and  capital,  by  giving  to  labor  the  use 
of  capital.     In  other  words,  mtelligence,  good  character,  and  good 
nnorals  bestow  on  those  who  have  not  capil^al,  a  power,  a  trust,  a 
confidence,  which  enables  them  to  obtain  it,  and  to  employ  it  usefullv 
fer  themselves  and  others.    These  active  men  of  business  build^  their 
hopes  of  success  on  their  attentiveness,  their  economy,  and  their 
integrity.    A  wider  theatre  for  usefiil  activity  is  under  their  feet,  and 
around  them,  than  was  ever  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  and 
enterprising  generations  of  men,  on  any  other  spot  enlightened  by  the 
sun.     Before  them  is  the  ocean.     Every  thing  in  that  direction  in* 
vites  them  to  eflbrts  of  enterprise  and  industry  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  the  fisheries.     Around  them,  on  all  hands,  are  thriving 
and  prosperous  manufactures,  an   improving  agriculture,  and  the 
daily  presentatbn  of  new  objects  of  internal  improvement ;  while 
behind  them  is  almost  half  a  continent  of  the  richest  land,  at  the 
cheapest  prices,  under  healthful  climates,  and  washed  by  the  most 
magnificent  rivers  that  on  any  part  of  the  globe  pay  their  homage 
to  the  sea.     In'the  midst  of  all  these  glowing  and  glorious  prospects, 
they  are  neither  restrained  by  ignorance,  nor  smitten  down  by  the 
penury  of  personal  circumstances.    They  are  not  compelled  to  con- 
template, m  hopelessness  and  despair,  all  the  advantages  thus  be- 
stowed on  their  condition  by  Providence.    Capital  though  they  may 
have  little  or  none,  credft  supplies  its  place ;  not  as  the  refuge  of  the 
prodigal  and  the  reckless ;  not  as  gratifying  present  wants  with  the 
certainty  of  fiiture  absolute  ruin  ;  but  as  the  genius  of  honorable 
trust  and  confidence ;  as  the  blessing,  voluntarily  offered  to  good 
character  and  to  good  conduct ;  as  the  beneficent  agent,  which  as- 
sists honesty  and  enterprise  in  obtaining  comfort  and  independence. 
Mr.  President,  take  away  this  credit,  and  what  remains?  I  do  not 
ask  what  remains  to  the  few,  but  to  the  many  ?  Take  away  this  sys- 
tem of  credit,  and  then  tell  me  what  is  left  for  labor  and  industry, 
but  mere  manual  toil  and  daily  drudgery  ?    If  we  adopt  a  system  that 
withdraws  capital  from  active  employment,  do  we  not  diminish  the 
rate    of  wages?    If  we  curtail  the  general  business  of  society,  does 
not  every  laboring  man  find  his  condition  grow  daily  worse  ?    In 
the  politics  of  the  day,  sir,  we  hear  much  said  about  divorces ;  and 
when  we  abolish  credit,  we  shall  divorce  labor  fit>m  capital ;  and, 
depend  on  it,  sir,  when  we  divorce  labor  from  capital,  capital  is 
boarded,  and  labor  starves. 

The  declaration  so  often  quoted,  that  "  all  who  trade  on  bor- 
rowed capital  ought  to  break,  is  the  most  aristocratic  sentiment 
ever  uttered  m  tins  country.    It  is  a  sentiment  which,  if  carried  out 
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b]r  political  airangeiiie&t,  would  coDdemn  the  great  majoriQr  of 
fnankind  to  the  perpetual  condition  of  mere  day-laborers.  It  tends 
to  take  away  froin  them  all  diat  solace  and  hope  which  arises  from 
possessing  something  which  they  can  call  their  own*  A  man  loves 
nis  own ;  it  is  fit  and  natural  that  he  should  do  so ;  and  he  will  love 
his  country  and  its  institutions,  if  he  have  some  stake  in  that  coun- 
try,  although  it  be  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  general  mass  of 
property.  If  it  be  but  a  cottage,  an  acre,  a  garden,  its  possession 
raises  him,  gives  him  self-respect,  and  strengthens  Us  attachment  to 
his  native  land.  It  is  our  happy  condition,  by  the  blessings  of 
Providence,  that  almost  every  man  of  sound  health,  industrious 
habits,  and  good  morals,  can  ordinarily  attain,  at  least,  to  this  degree 
of  comfort  and  respectability;  and  it  is  a  result  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  both  for  its  individual  and  its  general  consequences. 

But  even  to  this  degree  of  acquisition,  that  credit,  of  which  I 
have  already  said  so  much,  is  highly  important,  since  its  g«!ieral 
efiect  is  to  raise  the  price  of  wages,  and  r^der  industry  productive. 
There  is  no  condition  so  low,  if  it  be  attended  with  industir  and 
economy,  which  this  credit  does  not  benefit,  as  any  one  wiU  find, 
if  he  wiB  examine  and  follow  out  its  operations. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  being  the  credit  system  in  the  United 
States,  as  I  understand  it,  I  now  add,  that  the  banks  have  been  the 
agents,  and  their  circulation  the  instrument,  by  which  the  general 
operations  of  this  credit  have  been  conducted.  Much  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  placed  at  interest,  is  vested  in  bank  stock,  and 
those  who  borrow,  borrow  at  th6  banks ;  and  disc-ounts  of  bills,  and 
anticipation  of  payments,  in  all  its  forms,  the  regular  and  appropri* 
ate  duty  of  banks,  prevail  universally. 

In  the  North,  the  banks  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  aU 
classes  to  realize  the  proceeds  of  their  industry  at  an  early  moment. 
The  course  has  been,  that  the  "producers  of  commodities  for  South- 
ern consumption,  having  despatched  their  products,  draw  their  bills. 
These  bills  are  discounted  at  the  banks,  and  with  the  proceeds  other 
raw  material  is  bought,  and  other  labor  paid ;  and  thus  the  general 
business  is  continued  in  progress.  All  this  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  such  con* 
cerns. 

But  bank  credit  has  not  been  more  necessary  to  the  North  than 
to  the  South.  Indeed,  no  where  has  interest  been  higher,  or  the  de- 
mand for  capital  greater,  or  the  foil  benefit  of  credit  more  indispen- 
sable, than  in  the  new  cotton  and  sugar-growing  States.  I  ask 
gendemen  from  tl)ose  States  if  this  be  not  so  ?  Have  not  the  plan- 
tations been  bought,  and  the  necessary  labor  procured,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  credit  ?  Has  not  this  credit  been  ootaioed  at  the  baaks? 
Even  now  do  they  not  find  credits,  or  advances  on  their  crops,  kor 
portant  in  enabling  them  to  get  those  crops  to  market  ?     And  if 
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there  bad  been  no  credit — if  a  hard-moiiey  system  had  pfevailed, 
.let  me  ask  them  what  would  have  been,  at  this  moment,  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  ? 
These  States,  sir,  with  Tennessee  and  the/Soutn  Atlantic  States, 
ccNDstitute  the  great  plantation  interest.  That  there  has  been  a  vast 
demand  for  capital  to  be  invested  in  this  interest,  is  sufficiently 
proved,  by  the  high  price  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  credit  is  as  essenual  to  the  great  export  of  the 
South,  as  to  any  other  interest.    The  agriculture  of  the  cotton  and 
sugar-producing  States  partakes,  m  no  inconsiderable  degree,  of  the 
nature  of  commerce.    The  production  and  sale  of  one  great  staple 
only,  is  an  operation  essentially  different  firom  ordinary  rarming  pur- 
suits.   The  exports  of  the  South,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as 
the  aggregate  result  of  various  forms  and  modes  of  industry,  carried 
on  by  various  hands,  and  in  various  places,  rather  than  as  the 
mere  product  of  the  plantation.    That  product  itself  is  local ;  but 
its  indispensable  aids  and  means  are  drawn  fipom  every  part  of  the 
Union.     What  is  it,  sir,  that  enables  Southern  labor  to  apply  itself  so 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  these  great  articles  for  export? 
Certainly,  it  is  so  applied,  because  its  own  necessities  for  provision  and 
clotlung  are  supphed^  meanwhile,  from  other  quarters.    The  South 
raises  to  sell,  and  not  to  consume ;  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
it   supplies  itself  with  whatever  its  own  consumption  demands. 
There  are  exceptions ;  but  this  is  the  general  truth.     The  hat* 
makers,  shoe-makers,  ilimiture-makers,  and   carriage-makers  of 
tbe  North,  the  spinners  at  Lowell,  and  the  weavers  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  all  contributors  to  the  general  product  both  of  cotton  and 
sugar,  for  export  abroad ;  as  are  the  live-stock  raisers  of  Kentucky, 
the  grain-growing  farmers  and  all  who  produce  and  vend  provisions 
in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois.    The  northern  ship-owner  and  the 
mariner,  who  carry  these  products  to  market,  are  agents  ac^g  to 
the  same  end;    and  so  are  they  too  who,  little  thmlqng  of  cotton- 
fields,  or  sugar  estates,  are  pursuing  their  adventurous  employment 
in  the  whale  fisheries,  over  the  whole  surface,  and  among  all  the 
islands,  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  oceans.    If  we  take  the  annual 
cotton  crop  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  that 
the  amount  of  forty-five  millions  is  expended,  either  for  mterest  on 
capital  advanced,  or  for  the  expense  of  clothing  and  supporting 
labor,  or  in  the  charges  which  belong  to  the  housdidd,  the  dome»> 
tic  expenditure,  and  education. 

Thus,  sir,  all  the  laborious  classes  are,  in  truth,  ooOOD-growers  and 
sugar-makers.  Each,  m  its  own  way,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  own 
productiveness,  contributes  to  swell  the  magnitude  of  that  enormous 
export,  which  was  nothing  at  the  commencement  of  th'is  Govem* 
roent,  and  which  now  has  run  op  to  so  many  millions.  Through  aD 
these  operations  the  stream  of  credit  has  constantly  flowed,  and  there 
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ib  fiot  ooe  of  tbem  that  w91  not  be  checked  and  httemij^,  «m- 
bamased  and  thwarted,  if  this  stream  be  now  dried  up.  This  con*- 
neKkw  of  the  rarbus  interests  of  the  country  with  one  another^ibnns 
an  important  and  interesting  topic.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  ties  of  the 
Union.  The  varietj  of  producti<m,  and  mutual  wants  mutually  sup^ 
ptied,  eoostitute  a  strong  bond  between  different  States;  and  long 
may  that  bond  last,  growing  with  their  growth,  and  strengthening 
with  their  strength. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  portion  of  our  productions  wUch  takes 
the  form  of  etport,  becomes  distinct  and  visible ;  it  is  prominent  and 
atriking,  and  is  seen  and  wondered  at  by  everybody.  The  annual 
returns  all  ^ow  it,  and  evefry  day^s  commercial  intelligence  speaks 
of  it.  We  gaze  at  it  with  admiration,  and  the  worid  is  no  less  ad- 
UMring  than  ourselves. 

With  other  branches  of  industry  the  case  is  quite  different.  The 
^|ieduc»  of  these  branches,  being  put  in  the  train  of  domestic  et* 
ehangeli,  and  consumed  in  the  country,  do  not  get  into  statistical 
tables^  are  not  collected  in  masses,  and  are  seldom  presented,  in  the 
agfregate,  to  the  pubHe  view.  They  ate  not  of  the  cfaaiacter  of  ft 
Hmt  Itnge  aod  mtgnty  rivers,  but  <>(  a  thousand  little  streams,  mean^ 
deriilg  thtough  aU  the  fields  of  business  and  of  life,  and  refteshing 
ittd  fettiliaing  die  whole. 

Few  if  m^  Mr«  President,  are  awate  of  what  would  be  the  atmunt 
of  the  general  modttcuon  at  the  country,  if  it  coutd  be  accurately 
asccttamed.  The  Legisiauire  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  i^ecom* 
mettdation  of  the  intelligent  Chief  Magistete  of  that  State,  had 
eatised  to  be  prepared  and  published  a  report  on  the  condition  and 
lirodocis  of  certain  branches  of  its  indnstiy,  for  the  year  ending  in 
April,  1837.  The  returns  of  th^  authorities  of  each  citv  ^md  town 
irere  ma<!b,  apparently,  with  much  care ;  and  the  whole  haaxbeen 
toQaled  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  result  distinctly  presented 
in  well-arranged  statistical  tables.  From  a  summary  of  the  states 
ments  m  these  tables,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  selecting  a  few  arti* 
eles,  and  of  adverting  to  them  here,  as  instances,  or  apecimena,  of 
the  annual  product  of  labor  and  industry  in  that  State. 

And  to  begm  with  a  very  necessary  and  important  artksle:  I  find, 
that  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  manttia(5<» 
tared  within.the  year  exceeds  fourteen  millions  and  a  half  of  ddlan. 
it  the  amount  of  other  articles  of  the  same  class  or  material,  be 
added,  viz  :  leather,  saddles,  trunks,  harness,  be,  the  total  wUl  be 
«ot  faf  from  eighteen  milFions  and  a  half  of  dbilara. 
•  i  wilt  read  the  names  of  some  other  articles,  and  state  th6  timount 
of  atttmal  procfact  belonging  to  each : 

CwMnfebries       -        -        -        -        .        fl7,40»,000 

If  MHan  fabakut    ^       ^     '  ^       "       ^  10,399,1)00 


Fisheries      -.--•.-  7^99;0aO 

Books  and  stationary,  and  paper      -        •        «  d,593,000 

Soap  and  candles           .        .        -        ,        .  1,620,000 

Nsdls,  brads,  and  tacks 2,600,000 

Machinery  of  various  kinds    •        •        •        «»  1,835,000 

Agricultural  implemeBts          .        .        *        •  645,000 

Glass -        -  831,000 

Hats 700,1000 

Clodiing,  neckcloths,  be.       -        -        ^        ^  8,013,000 

Wool 589,000 

These,  sir,  are  samples'.  'Die  grand  total  k  niaecy-oiie  mtilioD 
seven  hundred  thousand  d(4lars.  From  this,  however,  dedoctioiw 
are  to  be  made  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  when  inipotled,  and 
Ibr  certain  articles  enumerated  under  different  beads.  But,  then,  the 
whole  statement  is  confined  to  some  branches  of  industry  only ;  tod 
to  present  an  entire  and  comprehensive  view,  there  deiould  be  added 
the  gains  of  commerce  within  the  year,  the  earnings  of  nftvigatbny 
and  almost  the  whole  agricultural  product  of  the  State. 

The  result  of  aU,  if  it  could  be  collated  and  exhibited  together, 
iKToald  show  that  the  annual  product  of  Massachusetts  capital  and 
Massachusetts  industry  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  or  dollars. 
Now,  sir,  Massachusetts  is  a  small  State,  in  extent  of  terrilny. 
You  may  mark  out  her  dimensions  seven  or  eight  times  on  the  map 
of  Virginia.  Yet  her  population  is  seven  hundred  thousand  souls ; 
and  the  annual  result  of  their  laborious  industry,  economy,  and  labor, 
is  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  over  this  result,  it  is  most  gratifymg  to 
find  that  its  great  mass  consists  in  articles  equally  essential  and  use* 
ful  to  all  classes.  They  are  not  luxuries,  but  necessaries  and  com- 
forts. They  belong  to  food  and  clothing,  to  household  conveniences, 
and  education.  As  they  are  more  and  more  multiplied,  the  great 
majority  of  society  becomes  more  elevated,  better  mstructed,  and 
happier  in  all  respects.  1  have  looked  though  this  whole  list,  sir, 
to  fiiid  what  there  is  in  it  that  might  be  fairly  classed  among  the 
higher  luxuries  of  life ;  and  what  do  I  find  ?  In  the  whole  hundred 
mdHoDS,  I  find  but  one  such  item  ;  and  that  is  an  item  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  <<  jewelry,  silver,  and  silver-plate.'' 
This  is  all  that  belongs  to  luxury,  in  her  annual  product,  of  a  hun- 
dred millions ;  and  of  this,  no  doubt,  the  far  greater  portion  was 
sent  abroad.  And  yet  we  hear  daily,  sir,  of  the  amassing  of  aris- 
tocratic wealth,  by  the  progress  of  manufactures,  and  the  operatbns 
of  the  credit  system !  Aristocracy,  it  is  said,  is  stealing  upon  us, 
and,  in  the  form  of  aggregate  wealth,  is  watching  to  seize  political 
power  fix>m  the  hands  of  the  people !  We  ha^tt»been  more  than 
ODce  gravely  admonished  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  times,  and 
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restore  a  metallic  currency  ibr  the  benefit  of  tbe  poor,  the  rich  ought 
to  melt  down  their  plate !  Whatever  such  a  melting  process  might 
find  to  act  upon  elsewhere,  Mr.  President,  I  assure  you  that  m 
Massachusetts  it  would  discover  little.  A  few  spoons,  candlesticks, 
and  other  similar  articles,  some  old  family  pitchers  and  tankards,  and 
the  silver  porringers  of  our  nurseries,  would  be  about  tlie  whole. 

Sir,  if  there  l^  any  aristocrats  in  Massachusetts,  the  people  are 
all  aristocrats ;  because  I  do  not  believe  there  is  on  earth,  m  a  highly, 
civilized  society,  a  greater  equality  in  the  condition  of  men,  than 
exists  there*  if  there  be  a  man  in  the  State  who  maintains  what  b 
called  an  equipage,  has  servants  in  livery,  or  drives  four  horses  in 
his  coach,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  few  who  are  not  able  to  carry  th^  wives  and  daughters 
to  church  in  some  decent  conveyance.  It  is  no  matter  of  regret  or 
sorrow  to  us  that  few  are  very  rich ;  but  it  is  our  pride  and  glory 
that  few  are  very  poor.  It  is  our  still  higher  pride,  and  our  just 
boast,  as  I  think,  mat  all  her  citizens  possess  means  of  mtelligence 
and  education ;  and  that,  of  all  her  pioductions,  she  reckons  among 
the  very  chiefest,  those  which  spring  from  the  culture  of  the  mind 
and  the  heart 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristk^  of  this  age 
is  the  extraordinary  progress  which  it  has  witnessed  in  popular  knowl- 
edge. A  new  and  powerful  impulse  has  been  acting  in  tbe  social 
system  of  late,  producing  this  efiect  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 

In  morals,  in  politics,  m  art,  in  literature,  there  is  a  vast  accesaon 
to  the  number  of  readers,  and  to  the  number  of  proficients.  Tbe 
present  state  of  popular  knowledge  is  not  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
uniibrm  progress,  proceeding  through  a  lapse  of  years,  with  the 
same  regular  degree  of  motion.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  some 
new  causes,  brought  into  powerful  action,  and  producing  their  con- 
sequences rapidly  and  strikingly.     What,  sir,  are  these  causes? 

This  b  not  an  occasion,  sir,  for  discussing  such  a  question  at 
length :  allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  the  improved  state  of  po]>- 
ular  knowledge  is  but  tbe  necessary  result  of  the  improved  condi- 
tk)n  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Knowledge  is  not  one  of  our 
merely  physical  wants.  Life  may  be  sustained  without  it.  But, 
in  order  to  live,  men  must  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  sheltered ;  and 
in  a  state  of  things  in  which  one's  whole  labor  can  do  no  more  than 

Erocure  clothes,  food,  and  shelter,  he  can  have  no  time  nor  means 
NT  mental  improvement.  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  not  attained, 
and  cannot  be  attained,  till  there  is  some  degree  of  respite  from 
daily  manual  toil,  and  never-ending  drudgery.  But  whenever  a 
less  degree  of  labor  will  produce  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life, 
then  there  come  leisure  and  means,  both  to  teach  and  to  learn. 

But  if  thb  great  and  wonderful  extension  of  popular  knowledge 
be  tbe  result  of  an  improved  condition,  it  may,  in  the  next  place, 
well  be  asked,  what  are  the  causes  which  have  thus  suddenly  pro- 
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doced  that  great  improvemeDt  7  How  is  it  that  the  means  of  foodi 
clothing,  and  shelter,  are  now  so  much  more  cheaply  and  abun- 
dantly procured  than  formeriy  7  Sir,  the  mun  cause  I  take  to  be 
the  progress  of  scienti6c  art,  or  a  new  extent  of  the  application  of 
science  to  art.  This  it  is,  which  has  so  much  distinguished  the  last 
-  half  century  in  Europe  and  in  America;  and  its  effects  are  every- 
where visible,  and  especially  among  us.  Man  has  fixind  new  allies 
.  and  auxiliaries,  in  the  powers  of  nature,  and  in  the  inventions  of 
DHichaniBm. 

The  general  doctrine  of  political  economy  is,  that  wealth  consists 
in  whatever  is  useful  or  convenient  to  nian,  and  that  labor  is  the 
producing  cause  of  all  this  wealth.    This  is  very  true.    But,  then, 
.  what  is  labor?    In  the  sense  of  poh'tical  writers,  and  in  common 
language,  Jt  means  human  industry ;  but,  in  a  pl^dlosophioal  view, 
it  may  receive  a  much  more  comprehensive  meaning.    It  is  not,  in 
that  view,  human  toil  only  — the  mere  action  of  thews  and  muscles ; 
but  it  is  any  active  agency  which,  woiking  upon  the  materials  with 
which  the  world  is  supplied,  brings  forth  products  useful  or  con- 
venient to  man.     The  materials  of  wealth  are  in  the  earth,  in  the 
seas,  and  in  their  natural  and  unaided  productions.    Labor  obtains 
these  materials,  works  upon  them,  and  fiishk>ns  them  to  human 
use.     Now,  it  has  been  the  object  of  scientific  art,  or  of  the 
application  of  science  to  art,  to  increase  this  active  agency,  to  aug- 
ment its  power,  by  creating  millions  of  laborers  in  the  fonn  of  au- 
tomatic machines,  all  to  be  diligently  employed,  and  kept  at  work 
by  the  force  of  natural  powers.    To  this  end  these  natural  powers, 
principally  those  of  steam  and  falling  water,  are  subsidized  and  ta- 
Ken  into  human  employment.    Spmning  machines,  power*looms, 
and  all  the  mechanical  devices,  acting,  among  other  operatives,  in 
the  factories  and  work-shops,  are  but  so  many  laborers.    They  are 
usually  denominated  hhoT'saving  machines,  but  it  would  be  more 
just  to  call  them  hhor-doing  machines.    They  are  made  to  be  ac- 
tive agents;  to  have  motion,  and  to  produce  efl^t;  and  though 
without  intelligence,  they  are  guided  by  those  laws  of  science, 
which  are  exact  and  perfect,  and  they  produce  results,  therefore,  in 
general,  more  accurate  than  the  human  hand  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing.     When  we  look  upon  one  of  these,  we  behold  a  mute  fellow- 
laborer,  of  immense  power,  of  mathematical  exactness,  and  of  ever- 
during  and  unwearied  effort.     And  while  he  is  thus  a  most  skilful 
and  productive  laborer,  he  is  a  non-consumer — at  least,  beyond 
the  wants  of  his  mechanical  being.     He  is  not  clamorous  for  food, 
raiment,  or  shelter,  and  makes  no  demands  for  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation.    The  eating  and  drinking,  the  reading  and  writing,  and 
clothes-wearing  world,  are  benefitted  by  the  labors  of  these  co- 
operatives, in  uie  same  way  as  if  Providence  had  provided  for  their 
service  millions  of  beings,  like  ourselves  in  external  appearance, 
TOi-  m.  37  X 
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9Ue  to  labor  mid  to  toil,  and  yet  requiring  litde  or  nothing  jbr  tbek 
ovn  consumption  or  cMbsistence ;  or  rather,  as  if  Pjiovidence  had 
ereated  a  race  of  giants,  each  of  ^hom,  demanding  no  more  for  tia 
support  and  conaumptieo  than  a  common  laborer,  sbonld  yet  bo 
aUe  to  perform  the  work  of  a  hundred. 

Now,  sir,  turn  back  to  the  Maasaohnaetts  tables  of  production, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  is  these  automatic  allies  and  cooperators, 
and  these  powers  of  nature,  thus  empk)yed  and  placed  under  human , 
direction,  which  have  come,  with  such  prodigious  effect,  to  man's 
aid,  in  the  great  fausines  of  procuring  the  means  of  living,  of  com- 
fort, and  of  wealth,  and  wfaicfa  have  so  swollen  the  prodiMts  of  her 
akiifol  industry.  Look  at  these  tablea  onoe  more,  sir,  and  you  wU) 
see  the  ettsctM  of  lahor,  united  with  and  aetiog  upon  capital.  Look 
yet  again,  and  you  will  see  that  oradit»  mutual  trust,  prompt  and 
puneluai  dealings,  and  coaunemi^  confidence,  aie  all  mixed  up  a» 
indispensaUe  elements  in  the  general  $yste«u 

I  will  ask  you  to  lode  yet  once  more,  rir,  and  yoia  will  peroeivo 
that  general  competence,  gc^vA  equality  in  human  eondition,  a  de- 
gree of  popular  knowledge  and  intelligence,  no  where  surpassed,  if 
any  where  equalled,  and  the  prevalence  of  good  moral  senthnent, 
and  extraordmary  geneeal  prospevily,  ia  the  result  of  the  whole. 
Sir,  I  have  done  with  Massachusetta.  1  do  not  pcaise  the  old  "  Bay 
State  "  of  the  Revolution ;  I  only  present  her  as  she  is. 

Mr.  President,  such  is  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  in  the 
country,  and  of  whkh  I  have  now  given  you  a  sample.  And  yet 
there  are  persons  who  constantly  clamor  against  this  $tate  of  things* 
They  call  it  aristocracy.  They  beseech  the  poor  to  make  war 
upon  the  rich,  while,  in  truth,  they  know  not  who  are  either  rich  or 
foot.  They  complain  of  oppression,  speculatk)n,  and  the  peroi- 
eious  influence  of  accumulated  wealth.  They  cry  out  loudly  against 
all  banks  and  corporations,  and  all  the  means  by  which  small  capi^ 
tals  become  united,  in  order  to  produce  important  and  beneficial 
results.  They  carry  on  a  mad  hostility  against  all  established  insti*^^ 
tutions.  They  would  choke  up  the  fountains  of  industry,  and  dry 
all  its  streams. 

In  a  country  of  unbomided  liberty,  they  ckmor  against  oppres* 
sion.  In  a  country  of  perfect  equality,  they  would  move  heaven 
and  earth  against  privilege  and  monopoly.  In  a  country  where 
property  is  more  equally  divided  than  any  where  else,  they  rend  the 
air  with  the  sliouting  of  agrarian  doctrines.  In  a  country  where  the 
wages  of  labor  are  high  beyond  all  parallel,  and  where  lands  are 
cheap,  and  the  means  of  living  low,  they  woald  teach  the  laboies 
that  he  is  but  an  oppressed  slave.  Sir,  what  can  snch  men  want? 
What  do  they  mean  ?  They  ean  want  nothmg,  sir,  bnl  to  enjoy  the 
fiuits  of  other  men's  labor.  They  can  mean  nothing  but  diatqrtMinee 
and  disorder;  the  diffiiskxi  q(  oomipt  principles,  and  die  dastmch 
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laOfa  of  ibe  mond  sentiments  and  DSbral  haUts  of  society^  A  lkei»- 
tiousoess  of  feeling  and  of  action  is  scMoetinies  pcodooed  by  pros- 
perity ksdfl  Mem  caonot  always  resist  the  temptation  to  wbioh 
they  are  exposed  by  the  very  amindance  d*  tbe  bounties  of  ProTP- 
deaee  and  the  very  hapfrniess  of  their  own  condition ;  as  the  steed, 
full  of  tbe  pastutfe^  wfll,  sometimes)  throw  himself  against  its  en- 
closuresy  bteA  away  from  its  confinement,  and,  feeUng  now  free 
.  fiom  needless  restraint,  betake  himself  to  the  moors  and  baiteila^ 
where  want,  ere  long,  brings  him  to  his  senses,  and  starvation  and 
death  close  his  career* 

Having  said  so  much,  sv,  on  the  general  oonditionof  thecountiy, 
mid  OKpbuned  what  I  understand  by  credit,  I  proceed  to  consider 
the  present  actual  state  of  the  currency* 

Tbe  most  recent  Treasury  estimate,  whidi  I  have  eeen,  supposes 
that  there  are  ei^y  miilioQs  of  metallic  money  now  in  thecountxyk 
iTbis  I  beHevev  however,  to  be  a  good  deal  too  high  ;  I  cannot  be*> 
ikffm  k  exceeds  sixty,  at  most ;  and  supposing  on^alf  this  sum  to 
be  in  tbe  baldcs,  thiity  miUioiis  are  in  eiieulatiixi,  or  b  private  handsL 
We  have  sevoEi  bondfed  baahs  tod  branches,  with  capitals  assigned 
for  tbe  security  of  their  notes  and  bills,  amountbg  to  two  hutidred 
and  ci^ity  miUibns^  Tbe  amount  of  bank  notes  in  actual  dicuk^ 
tioa  is  supposed  to  beene  huncbed  miUicms ;  so  that  our  whole  di^ 
cttlation  is  about  one  bundrad  and  thirty  millions.  Tlie  amount  of 
debts  due  to  the  banks^  or  the  amount  of  their  loans  Imd  discounts^ 
natty  b^  uken  at  fi>ur  hundred  and  fifty  millions* 

Now,  siry  this  vefy  short  statement  mcfaibiCB  at  once  a  general  out* 
line  of  our  existing  System  of  currency  and  credit.  We  see  a  giDsat 
aumiot  of  money  or  piopet^  in  banks,  as  their  assigned  and  ap- 
popnate  capital^  and  we  see  a  great  amount  due  to  these  batlui* 
These  bank  debtors  generally  belong  to  the  classes  of  active  busi^ 
s^  or  are  such  as  have  taken  up  credits  for  purposes  of  invest- 
It  IB  lands  or  mecehandise^  kxwing  to  future  proceeds  as  tbe 
of  repayment*  If  we  compare  tbi3  state  of  circulation,  ct 
capital  and  bank  iAt,  with  the  same  things  in  Ei^land,  im- 
portant difibrences  will  not  £kU  to  strHce  us. 

The  whole  paper  drculafion  of  England,  by  the  latest  accounts, 
b  twenty-eight  millions  sterling-^ made  up  of  eighteen  millions  of 
Bsunk  of  England  notes,  and  ten  millions  of  the  notes  of  private 
bankers^  and  joint^tock  companies ;  bullion  in  the  bank,  nine  and 
a  half  millions ;  debts  due  the  Bade  of  England,  twenty-two  and 
a  balf  nosllioas*  The  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  by  private 
huDkers  and  jnnt'Stock  companies  is  not  usually  stated,  I  believe, 
ia  tbe  paUie  accounts*  If  it  bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  notes 
m  cinaolatioo,  as  m  tbe  case  of  th^  Bank  of  England,  it  would  ex- 
•aed  twelve  millions.  We  may,  therefore,  take  the  amount  of  bank 
finghnd  to  be  thirty-five  miUions.    But  I  suppose  that, 
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<^  the  securiUes  held  by  the  Bank  of  Eoglaiid,  exchequer  notes 
constitute  a  large  part ;  in  other  words,  that  a  lai|;e  part  of  the 
bank  debt  is  due  by  Groveminent.  The  amount  oi  coin  in  actual 
circulation  is  estimated  to  be  thirty  and  a  half  millions.  The  whole 
amount  of  circulation  in  England^  metallic  and  paper,  is  usually 
stated,  in  round  numbers,  at  sixty  millions ;  which,  rating  the  pound 
sterling  at  $4  SO,  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  nuUions 
of  dollars. 

It  will  be  seen,  sir,  that  our  papercirculation  is  one-half  less  than  that 
of  England,  but  our  bank  debt  is,  nevertheless,  much  greater ;  since 
thirty-6ve  millions  sterling  amount  to  only  one  hundred  and  axty- 
«ight  millions  of  dollars ;  and  this  sum,  too,  includes  the  amount  of 
exchequer  bills,  or  Government  debt  in  the  f<Nin  of  such  bills,  which 
the  bank  holds.  Tliese  &cts  are  very  material  to  any  just  compari- 
son of  the  state  of  things  in  the  two  countries.  The  whole,  or  neariy 
the  whole,  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  lent  to  Government, 
not  by  means  of  exchequer  notes,  but  on  a  permanent  loan.  And  as 
to  the  private  banks  and  joint-stock  companies,  though  they  issue  bills 
for  circulation,  they  have  no  asngned  or  appropriated  capital  whatever. 
The  bills  circulate  on  the  private  credit  of  the  individual  banker,  or  of 
those  who  compose  the  joint-stock  companies.  In  the  United  States, 
an  amount  of  capital,  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  credit 
of  the  paper  and  secure  toe  public  against  loss,  is  provided  by  law 
in  the  act  of  incorporation  for  each  bimk,  and  is  assigned  as  a  trust- 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  liabilities  of  the  bank.  And  if  this 
capital  be  &irly  and  substantially  advanced,  it  is  a  proper  security ; 
and,  in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  it  is  substantially  advanced.  The 
tlirectois  are  trustees  of  this  fund,  and  they  are  liable,  both  civilly 
and  criminaUy,  for  mismanagement,  embezzlement,  or  breach  of 
trust. 

This  amount  of  capital,  thus  secured,  is  tiie  basis  of  loans  and 
discounts ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  permanent,  or  at  least  long 
loans  are  not  considered  so  inappropriate  tobankbg  operations,  with 
us,  as  they  are  in  England.  Witii  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  durectorB 
are  agents,  holding  a  fund  intended  to  be  loaned,  and  acting  between 
lender  and  borrower;  and  this  form  of  loan  has  been  found  exceed- 
ingly convenient  and  useful  in  the  country. 

In  some  States,  it  is  greatiy  preferred  to  mortgages,  though  there 
are  others  in  which  mortgages  are  usual.  Wheuer  exacdy  con- 
formable to  the  true  notion  of  banking,  or  not,  the  truth  is,  that  the 
object  and  operation  of  our  banks  is  to  loan  money ;  and  this  is 
mostly  on  personal  security.  The  system,  no  doubt,  is  liable  to 
abuse  in  particular  instances.  There  may  be  directors  who  will 
loan  too  freely  to  themselves  and  their  friends.  Gross  cases  <^  this 
kind  have  recentiy  been  detected  and  exposed,  and,  I  hope,  will  be 
suitably  treated ;  but,  considering  the  great  number  of  bimks,  these 
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instAnces,  I  thiDk,  are  remarkably  few.    Id  genend,  the  banks  have 
been  well  conducted,  and  are  believed  to  be  solvent  and  safe. 

We  have  heard  much,  sir^  in  the  coame  of  this  debate,  of  excess 
in  the  issue  of  bank  notes  for  circulation.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir, 
that  there  was  a  vei^  improper  exfiansion  some  years  ago.  When 
Piredident  Jackson,  m  1^2,  had  negatived  the  bill  for  contbuing 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  (which  act  I  esteem  to  be  the  true 
original  source  of  all  the  disorders  of  the  currency,)  a  vast  addition 
was  immedknely  made  to  the  number  of  State  banks.  In  1833, 
the  public  de^posits  were  actually  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  akhough  its  charter  was  not  to  expire  till  1836,  and 
placed  in  selected  State  banks.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  much  better  the  pubte  would  be  accommodated  without,  than 
with,  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  these  banks  were  not  only  etv 
couraged,  but  admonished,  to  be  free  and  liberal  in  feans  and  dis-* 
counts,  made  on  the  strength  of  the  pubKo  m<Hieys,  to  merchanta 
aitd  other  individuals.  The  circular  letter  from  the  Treadury 
Department,  addressed  to  the  new  deposit  banks,  under  date  of 
i6th  September,  1833,  has  this  significant  clause,  which  coukl  nor 
have  been  misunderstood ;  — 

'^  The  deposits  of  public  money  will  enable  you  to  aflbrd  in« 

creased  factfities  to  commerce,  and  to  extend  your  accommodation 

CO  individuals ;  and  as  the  duties  which  are  payable  to  the  Govern-* 

ment   arise  from   the  bonness  and  enterprise  of  die  merchants 

engaged  in  foreign  trade,  it  is  but  reasonable  tlmt  they  should  be 

prei^ed  in  the  additional  aceommodatioo  which  the  public  depos* 

its  will  enable  your  institution  to  give,  whenever  it  oan  be  done 

fTithoot  injustice  to  the  claims  of  other  classes  of  th^  comniunity/' 

Having  read  this  letter^  sir^  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the  Senate  to  the 

flOth  section  of  the  biM  now  before  us*    Theite  we  find  that,  '*  if 

any  officer,  charged  with  the  safe-keeping  of  the  pubric  money, 

shall  loan  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  with  or  without  interest, 

such  act  shall  be  deemed  an  embezzlement  and  a  high  misdemeanor, 

a«kd  the  party  convkted  thereof  shaU  be  sentenced  to,  imprison^o 

ment.**      Sir,  what  a  pretty  piece  of  consistency  is  here  I    In 

1839  the  depositaries  of  the  public  money  were  not  even  left  to 

their  own  desire  for  gain,  or  tbeir  wi^es  to  accommodate  others,  as 

being  sufficient  incentives  to  lend  it  out :  they  were  admonished  and 

direeced  to  afi^  increased  fecililies  to  commerce,  and  to  extend 

their  aecomtnodation  to  individuals,  since  the  public  moneys  ki  their 

vauks  would  enable  them  to  give  such  additional  ae^minodation ! 

Now,  sir,  under  tkns  bilt,  any  officer  who  shall  do  any  one  of  the 

same  things,  instead  of  being  praised,  is  to  be  puni^ed  :  he  is  to 

be  a^dged  guilty  of  embefiisleinent  and  of  a  high  misdens^mor, 

and  b  to  be  confined,  for  aught  I  know,  in  celb  as  dark  and  disihal 

as  the  vftcdts  and  safe»  whwb  safe  to  oontain  our  metallic  cofrenef. 

But  although  I  think,  sir,  that  the  acts  of  Government  created  this 
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expansion,  ^et  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  very  un« 
due  expansion  created.  A  contraction,  however,  had  begun  ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  specie  order  of  July, 
1S36,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  deposit  law  was  executed, 
the  banks  would  have  gone  through  the  crisis  without  suspension. 
This  is  my  full  and  firm  belief.     I  cannot,  however,  discuss  these 

Joints  here*  They  were  treated  with  very  great  ability,  last  year, 
y  a  gentleman  who  then  occupied  one  of  the  seats  of  Georgia  on 
this  floor.  Whomsoever  he  did  not  satisfy,  I  cannot  convince.  Still, 
sir,  the  question  is,  whether  there  was  an  excess  in  the  general 
amount  of  our  circulation,  in  May  last,  or  whether  there  is  now 
such  excess. 

By  what  standard  is  this  to  be  judged  ?  If  the  question  be, 
whether  there  be  too  much  paper  in  circulation,  it  may  be  answered, 
by  reference  to  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  banks  from  which  the 
paper  issues  ;  because  I  am  unquestionably  of  opinion  — an  opinion 
which  I  believe. nothing  can  ever  shake  —  that  tlie  true  criterion  by 
which  to  decide  the  question  of  excess,  in  a  convertible  paper  cur- 
rency, is  the  amount  of  that  paper,  compared  with  the  gold  and 
silver  b  the  banks.  Such  excess  would  not  be  proved,  absolutely 
and  certainly,  in  every  case,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments ;  because  such  an  event  might  be  produced  by 

Ernie,  or  other  sudden  cause,  having  power  to  disturb  the  best-regu* 
ted  system  of  paper  circulation.  But  the  immediate  question  now 
18,  whether,  taking  the  whole  circulation  together,  both  metallic  and 
paper,  there  was  an  excess  existing  in  May,  or  is  an  excess  now 
existing?  Is  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  an  excessive  or  un- 
due amount  of  circulatk>n  for  the  United  States  ?  Seeing  that  one 
part  of  this  circulation  is  ccnn,  and  the  other  part  paper,  resting  upon 
coin,  and  intended  to  be  converdble,  is  the  whole  mass  more  than 
may  be  fairly  judged  necessary  to  represent  the  property,  the  trans- 
actions, and  the  business  of  the  country  ?  Or,  in  order  to  sustain 
such  an  amount  of  circulation,  and  to  keep  that  part  of  it  which  is 
composed  of  paper  in  a  safe  state,  should  we  be  obliged  to  attempt 
to  draw  to  ourselves  more  than  our  just  proportion  of  that  metallic 
money,  which  is  in  the  use  of  all  the  commercial  nations  ?  These 
<)uest]ons  appear  to  me  to  be  but  different  modes  of  stating  the  same 
inquiry. 

Upon  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some  general  idea,  by 
comparing  ourselves  with  others.  Various  things,  no  doubt,  exist, 
in  different  places  and  countries,  to  modify,  either  by  enlarging  or 
diminishing,  the  demand  for  money  or  currency  in  the  transactions 
of  business ;  still,  the  amount  of  trade  and  commerce  may  funush  a 
general  element  of  comparison  between  different  states  or  nations. 
The  aggregate  of  American  imports  and  exports  in  1836  was  diree 
liimdml  and  dghteen  millions ;  that  of  England,  reckoning  the 
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pound  sterling  at  ^4  80,  again,  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  mil 
lions,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  ;  the  currency  of  Elngland  being, 
as  already  stated,  sixty  millions  sterling,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  work  out  a  result  from  these  pro- 
portions, the  currency  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found,  should 
be  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  m  order  to  he  equal  to  that  of 
England ;  but,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Treasury,  it  did 
not,  even  in  that  year,  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions. 

Our  population  is  about  equal  to  that  of  England  and  Wales : 
the  amount  of  our  mercantile  tonnage,  perhaps,  one  fifth  less.  But, 
then,  we  are  to  consider  that  our  country  is  vastly  wider;  and  our 
iSicUities  of  internal  exchange,  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  greatly 
less.  Indeed,  there  are  branches  of  our  intercourse,  in  which  remit- 
tances cannot  be  well  made,  except  in  currency.  Take  one  ex- 
ample :  The  agricultural  products  of  Kentucky  are  sold  to  the  South ; 
her  purchases  of  commodities  made  at  the  North.  There  can  be, 
therefore,  very  little  of  direct  exchange  between  her  and  the  places 
of  purchase  and  sale.  The  trade  goes  round  in  a  circle.  There- 
ibre,  while  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  exbted,  payments  were 
made  to  a  vast  amount  in  the  North  and  East  by  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  the  States  similarly  situated,  not  in  bills  of  exchange, 
but  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank. 

These  considerations  augment  the  demand  for  currency.    More 
than  all,  the  country  is  new,  sir ;  almost  the  whole  of  our  cap- 
ital active;  and  the  entire   amountof  property,  in  the  aggregate, 
rapidly  increasing.     In  the  last  three  years,  thirty-seven  millions  of 
acres  of  land  have  been  separated  irom  the  wilderness,  purchased, 
paid  for,  and  become  subject  to  private  individual  ownership,  to 
transfer  and  sale,  and  all  other  dispositions  to  which  other  real  estate 
is  subject.    It  has  thus  become  property,  to  be  bought  and  sold  for 
money ;  whereas,  while  in  the  hands  of  Government,  it  called 
for  no  expenditure,  formed  the  basis  of  no  transactk>ns,  and  created 
DO  demand  for  currency.     Within  that  short  period,  our  people  have 
bought  fit)m  Grovemment  a  territory  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,  and,  taken  together,  far  more  fertile  by  nature. 
This  seems  incredible,  yet  the  returns  show  it.    Suppose  all  thb 
to  have  been  bought  at  the  minimum  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre  ;  and  suppose  the  value  to  be  increased  in  the  common 
ratio  in  which  we  know  the  value  of  land  is  increased,  by  such 
purchase,  and  by  the  preliminary  steps  and  beginnings  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  an  immense  augmentation,  it  will  readUy  be  perceived,  is 
made,  even  in  so  short  a  time,  of  the  aggregate  of  property,  in 
nominal  price,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  real  value  also. 

On  the  whde,  sir,  I  confess  I  know  no  standard  by  which  I  can 
decide  that  our  circulation  is  at  present  in  excess.  I  do  not  believe 
It  is  so.     Nor  was  there,  as  I  think,  any  depreciation  m  the  value  of 
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money,  up  to  the  moment  of  (he  duspeosioA  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks,  comparing  our  currency  with  the  cuirency  (rf*  other  na** 
rions.  An  American  paper  dollar  would  buy  a  silver  dollar  in  Ekig^ 
land,  deducting  only  the  charge  of  transporting  a  dollar  across  the 
ocean,  because  it  commanded  a  silver  dollar  here.  There  may  be 
excess,  however,  I  admit,  where  there  is  no  present  depreciatioDy 
m  the  sense  iti  which  I  now  use  tlie  term. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell,  Mr.  President,  on  the  ev3s  of  ai 
suddenly  dkmnisbed  circulation.  It  arrests  business,  pots  an  end 
to  it,  and  overwhelms  all  debtors,  by  depression  and  downfall  of 
prices.  And  even  if  we  reduce  circulation^^ not  suddenly,  but 
still  reduce  it  farther  than  is  necessary  to  keep  it  wkhio  just  and 
reasonable  limits— ^ we  ptodoce  many  mischiefe ;  we  augment  the 
necessity  o({ore\ga  loans;  we  contract  bu»ness,  discourage  enter' 
prise,  slacken  the  activity  of  capital,  and  restrain  the  commeicial 
spirit  of  the  country.  It  is  very  important  to  be  remeoaberedy  sir^ 
that,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations,  we  are  acting  on  a  pria" 
ctple  of  equality  ;  that  is  tO'  say,  we  do  not  protect  our  own  sM^ 
pin|  interest  by  peculiar  privDeges ;  we  ask  a  clear  field,  and  seek 
no  fevor.  Yet,  the  materials  for  shi]>-building  are  high  with  085 
and  the  wages  of  ship^builders  and  seamen  are  high  also.  We  have 
to  contend  against  these  unfavorable  circumstances  ;  and  if^  in  ad« 
dttion  to  these,  we  are  to  suffer  further  by  unneeesaafy  restraints  on 
currency,  and  by  a  cramped  credit,  who  cam  tell  wka  may  be  the 
effect  ?  Money  is  abundant  in  England,  very  abundaiA ;  the  mte 
of  interest,  therefbre,  is  low,  and  capital  will  be  seeking  its  invest' 
ment  wherever  it  can  hope  to  find  it.  If  we  derange  our  own  cur* 
leney,  compulsively  curtail  circulation,  and  break  up  credit^  how 
are  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  lo  maintaiii 
themselves  against  foreign  competition  ? 

Before  leaving,  altogether,  this  subject  of  an  excessive  circulation, 
Mr.  President,  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon  a  topic  \Hrieb>  if  time 
would  permit,  I  should  be  glad  to  consider  at  more  length ;  I  mean, 
»r,  the  proper  guards  and  securities  for  a  paper  circulation.  I  have 
Occasionally  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject  before,  especiallv 
in  the  debate  on  the  specie  circular,  in  December,  1896 ;  but  I  wi^ 
to  recur  to  it  again,  because  I  hold  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  knpof^ 
tance  to  prove,  if  it  can  be  proved,  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  coundry, 
that  a  convertible  paper  currency  may  be  so  guarded  as  to  be  secure 
against  probable  dangers.  I  say,  sir,  a  convertible  paper  currency ; 
for  I  lay  it  down  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  no  paper  can  be 
made  e<^al,  and  kept  equal  to  gokl  and  silver,  beC  such  as  is  coo* 
vertible  mto  gold  and  silver,  on  demand.  But  I  have  gone  fiwther, 
and  still  go  farther  than  tliis ;  and  I  contend  that  even  con veftibifity, 
though  itself  indispensable,  is  not  a  certain  and  m»feiUng  ground  of 
reliance.    There  is  a  liability  to  excessive  issues  of  pape^i  eveft 
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vflAe  paper  b  coDveitible  at  will.  Of  thb  there  can  be  no  doabt. 
Where,  then,  shall  a  regulator  be  found  ?  What  principle  of  pre- 
ventbn  may  we  rely  on  ? 

Now  1  think,  gir,  it  is  too  common  with  banks,  in  judging  of  their 
condition,  to  set  off  all  their  liabilities  against  all  their  resources. 
They  look  to  the  quantity  of  specie  m  their  vaults,  and  to  the  notes 
and  bills  becoming  payable,  as  means  or  assets  rand,  with  these, 
they  expect  to  be  able  to  meet  their  returning  notes,  and  to  answer 
the  claims  of  depositors.  So  far  as  the  bank  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  bank  of  discount,  all  this  is  yery  well.  But  banks  of  circula* 
tion  exercise  another  function.  By  the  very  act  of  issuing  their  own 
paper,  they  a^t  the  general  amount  of  currency.  In  England,  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  all  the  banks,  expand 
or  contract  the  amount  of  circulation,  of  course,  as  they  bcrease  or 
curtail  the  general  amount  of  their  own  paper.  And  this  renders 
it  necessary  that  they  should  be  regulated  and  controlled.  The 
question,  is,  by  what  rule  ?  To  th^  I  answer,  by  subjecting  all 
banks  to  the  nile  which  the  most  discreet  of  them  idwa^s  follow — 
by  compelling  them  to  maintain  a  certab  fixed  proportion  between 
specie  and  circulation ;  without  regarding  deposits  on  one  hand, 
or  notes  payable  on  the  other. 

There  will  always  occur  occasbnal  fluctuations  in  trade,  and  a 
demand  for  specie,  by  one  country  on  another,  will  arise.    It  is  too 
much  the  practice,  when  such  occurrences  take  plape,  and  specie  is 
l^tving  the  country,  6x  banks  to  issue  more  paper,  b  order  to  pre- 
veat  a  scarcity  of  money.    But  exactly  the  opposite  course  should 
be  adopted*    A  demand  for  specie  to  go  abroad  should  be  reearded 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  contracting  circulation. 
If,  indeed,  m  such  cases,  it  could  be  certamly  known  that  the  de- 
mand would  be  of  short  duration,  the  temporary  pressure  might  be 
relieved  by  an  issue  of  paper  to  fill  the  place  of  departing  specie. 
But  this  never  can  be  known.    There  is  no  safety,  therefore,  but 
in  meeting  the  case  at  the  moment,  and  in  conforming  to  the  infaUi- 
fale  index  of  the  exchanges.    Circulating  paper  is  thus  kept  always 
nearer  to  the  character,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  that,  of  which 
it  is  designed  to  be  the  representative — the  metallic  money.    This 
sibject  might  be  pursued,  I  think,  and  clearly  illustrated ;  but,  for 
the  present,  I  only  express  my  belief  that,  with  experience  before 
us,  and  with  the  lights  which  recent  discussions,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  bold  out,  a  nauonal  bank  might  be  established,  with 
more  regard  to  its  function  of  regulating  currency,  than  to  its  fono- 
tbn  of  discount,  on  principles,  and  sul^ect  to  regulations,  such  as 
should  render  its  operations  extremely  useful ;  and  I  should  hope 
that,  with  an  example  before  them  of  plain  and  eminent  advantage. 
State  institutions  would  conform  to  the  same  rules  and  principles; 
and  that,  in  this  way,  all  the  advantages  of  convertible  paper  migl  t 
be  enjoyed,  with  just  security  against  its  dangers. 
rox«.  Ill*  38 


I  have  dettihed  tfc«  Senate  too  long)  sir,  with  these  obeefvatkn^ 
Bpon  the  stale  of  the  counliy,  and  its  pecuniar  j  system  and  oonditiDn. 

And  now,  when  the  banks  have  suspended  payments,  universally ; 
when  the  kitetnsi  exchanges  are  all  deranged^  and  the  business  of 
theconntry  most  seriously  interrupted,  the  questions  are---^ 

Whether  the  aoeasure  befote  us  is  suitable  to  our  coodition, and? 

Whether  it  is  a  jest  and  proper  exercise  and  fulfilment  of  the 
poiweis  and  duties  oi  Googfcsas  ? 

What,  then,  sir,  wiH  be  the  practical  operation  and  effect  of  this 
measure^  if  it  shook)  become  a  law  ? 

like  its  predecessor  of  the  last  session,  the  bill  proposes  nothing 
for  the  generfd  currency  of  the  country ;  notlnng  lo  restofe  ex« 
changes;  nothing  to  hrmg. about  a  speedy  resumption  of  spede 
|)aymene9  by  the  banks*  Its  whole  prafessed  object  is  the  ooHee^ 
tkm  and  <&sDursement  of  the  puUic  revenue*  Some  of  its  friends^ 
indeed,  say,  that  when  it  shall  go  into  operation,  it  will,  ineidenttdlfi 
jpiodace  a  favorable  effin^t  on  2ie  currency,  by  restrainbg  the  isme 
of  bank  paper.  Bat  others  press  it  as  if  ks  efiect  was  to  be  the 
fnal  overthrow  of  all  banks,  and  the  introduction  of  an  eatcioaivt 
tiieiaUie  entrency  for  all  tbeuseaof  die^ountty* 

Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  it  is  inteisded,  by  means,  ef 
^i^iioh  Ais  is  the  first,  to  Hd  the  country  of  aU  banks,  as  b^g  but 
an  many  nmsanees,  and  to  abc^sb  alt  paper  cunency  whatever? 

Or  is  it  expected,  on  the  contrary,  tnat  after  this  ayscem  shall  he 
adepled  fiir  the  use  d*  Government,  thet«  wifl  stiil  be  a  paper  mp- 
vmcf  in  the  country  for  die  use  of  the  people? 

And  if  there  shall  stiK  be  a  paper  currency,  w31  that  cnrrener 
eon^t  of  irredeemaUe  Oovemment  paper,  or  of  convertiUe  bant 
notes,  such  as  have  cironhited  heretofore  ?  These  qoestionf  must 
be  amrwered,  befote  we  can  judge  aocmatety  of  the  operation  ef 
dnsbilL 

As  to  an  exckisive  mefallic  cunency,  sir,  the  Administrafioa  ^ 
this  point  is  regularly  Janus4afied«  Out  doors,  and  among  the 
people,  it  shows  itself ''all  cUnqtumt,  all  in  gcrfd."  There,  every 
thing  is  to  be  hard  money -^^ no  paper  rags---*-no  delunve  ere^ 
-^no  bank  monopolies-^ no  trust  in  paper  of  any  kind«  But  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  the  Houses  of  Congress,  we  see 
another  aspect — a  mixed  appearance,  partly  gold  and  partly  paper ; 
{rid  for  Government,  and  paper  for  the  people.  The  small  voiee 
which  is  heard  here,  attows  the  absolute  necessity  of  paper  of  some 
aort,  and  to  some  extent:  while  the  ^Kxits  in  the  community^  de^- 
mand  the  destruction  of  all  banks,  and  the  final  exterminatioa  of  all 
paper  drcuIation« 

T^  the  people,  the  6on  roara  against  paper  money  b  all  the  loud- 
ness and  tenor  of  his  natural  voice ;  but  to  members  of  Congress, 
he  is  more  discreet;  lest  he  should  fiighlen  them  out  of  their  witt| 
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be  here  resttuns  and  modulates,  aod  foars  '^as  geslly  as  any  snck- 
mg  dove,  or,  as  it  were,  any  oigbtingale."  The  ii0practicability 
of  an  exclusive  motaUio  currency,  the  absurdity  of  ^tampting  any 
such  thing  in  a  countrjr  like  this,  is  so  manifest,  that  Bobody  here 
undertakes  to  support  it  by  any  reiaoning  or  ai^meat«  AU  that 
is  said  in  its  fiivor,  is  geoeial  denunciatbn  of  paper,  bobteious  out- 

Sr  against  the  banks,  and  declamatioQ  against  existing  iostitutkna, 
1  of  sound  and  fiiry,  signifying  nothing* 
The  moment  any  one  considers  it|  he  sees  how  lidieulous  any 
such  attempt  would  be.    An  exclusive  metallio  circulation  for  the 
second  commercial  country  on  earth,  in  the  niiaeteentb  century  1 
Sir,  you  might  as  well  propose  to  abdish  commerce  altogether. 

The  currency  of  England  is  estimated  at  sixt^  miUions  sterlipg; 

and  it  is  Mr.  McCuUocb's  calculation,  that  if  this  currency  were  all 

gold,  allowing  only  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent*  for  wear  of  metab, 

the  annual  expense,  attending  such  a  currency,  would  be  three 

miUsoQS  and  a  quarter  a  year,  or  nearly  five  per  cent,  imoo  the 

wbcde.    With  us,  this  charge  would  be  much  greater.    The  lose 

of  capital  would  be  more,  owing  to  the  higher  rates  of  interest ;  and 

besides  all  this,  is  the  cost  of  tmnsportation,  which,  in  a  country  so 

extensive  as  ours,  would  be  vast,  and  not  easily  calculated.    We 

abould  also  require,  proportionally,  more  specie  dian  is  requisite  in 

England,  because  our  system  of  exchange,  by  means  of  bilb  of  ex- 

obange,  is,  at  present,  and  would  be,  under  such  a  system  as  is  pro- 

poeed,  much  less  peHect  uid  convenient  than  Uiat  of  England^ 

Besides,  the  English  metallic  circulation  is  mostly  gold,  gold  being 

in  Eogkod  die  stanchrd  metal.    With  us,  silver  mi  gdd  both  are 

made  standards,  at  a  fixed  relation ;  and  if  we  should  succeed  to 

keep  tUs  relatioo  so  trae  as  to  preserve  both  of  the  precious  metab 

among  us,  (which,  indeed,  is  not  very  probable,)  our  circulation 

would  be  still  more  expenmye  and  cumbrous,  from  the  quantity  of 

silver  which  it  would  contain.    The  silver  in  the  world  b  estimated 

to  be  fifty  times  as  much  as  the  gold  in  amount,  and  consequendy 

soorietlMng  more  than  three  times  in  value.    If  both  should  circukte, 

therefore,  equally,  in  {nroportion  to  value^  the  currency  would  be 

tbiee  parts  silver,  and  one  gold. 

N<iw,  sir,  the  annual  expense  of  such  a  circulatioo,  upon  ^e  bassa 
of  Mr.  McCuUoch's  estimate,  would  exceed  the  whde  annuid 
eiqwnditure  made  for  our  anny  and  our  navy.  Consider,  sir,  the- 
amount  of  actual  daily  payments  made  in  the  country.  It  b  difficult 
to  estioMite  it,  and  quite  imposoble  to  ascertain  it,  with  any  aocu- 
niey.  But  we  can  form  some  notion  of  it,  by  the  daily  amount  e( 
paymenes  in  the  banks  in  some  of  the  ckies.  In  times  of  prosperous 
DMeipep^  and  commerce,  the  daUy  amount  of  payments  in  the  bank» 
of  N«w  York  alone  has  been  equal  Id  eight  millions.  Whether  we 
call  this  a  tenth,  a  twentieth,  or  a  fiftieth  part  of  all  the  paymeala 
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and  receipts  made  daily  in  the  country,  we  see  to  what  an  aggre- 
gate result  the  whole  would  rise.  And  how  is  it  possible  that  such 
amount  of  receipt  and  payment  could  be  performed  by  an  actual 
passing  of  gold  and  silver  from  hand  to  hand  ? 

Such  notions,  sir,  hardly  require  serious  refutation* 

Mr.  President,  an  entire  metallic  currency  would  necessarily  cre- 
ate banks  immediately.  Where  would  the  money  be  kept,  or  bow 
could  it  be  remitted  ?  Banks  of  deposit  must  and  would  be  m- 
stantly  provided  for  it.  Would  the  merchants  of  the  cities  be  seen, 
in  their  daily  walks  of  business,  with  servants  behind  them  with  bags 
of  gold  and  kegs  of  silver  on  their  wheel-barrows  ?  What  folly  is 
great  enough  to  imagine  this  ?  If  there  were  not  now  a  bank-note 
nor  a  bank  in  the  country,  and  if  there  should  be  an  exclusive  spe- 
cie currency  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  there  would  be  fifty 
banks  before  sunset.  From  necessity,  there  would  be  created  at 
once  places  of  deposit ;  and  persons  having  money  in  such  depos- 
itories would  draw  checks  for  it,  and  pass  diese  checks  as  money, 
and  fit>m  one  hand  they  would  pass  to  another;  or  the  depositary 
himself  would  issue  certificates  of  deposit,  and  these  would  pass  as 
currency.  And  all  this  would  do  no  more  than  just  to  cany  us 
back  two  or  three  hundred  years,  to  the  ui&ncy  of  banks.  We 
should  then  have  done  nothing  but  reject  tlie  experience  of  the  most 
civilized  nations,  for  some  centuries,  as  well  as  all  ouT'Own  experi- 
ence, and  have  returned  to  the  rude  conceptions  of  former 
times.  These  certificates  of  deposit  would  soon  be  found  to  be 
often  issued  without  any  solid  capital,  or  actual  deposit.  Abuses 
arising  from  this  source  would  call  for  legislative  interference,  and 
the  Legislature  would  find  it  necessary  to  restrain  the  issue  of  paper 
btended  for  circulation,  by  enacting  that  such  issues  should  only  be 
made  on  the  strength  of  competent  capital,  actually  provided  and 
assigned,  placed  under  proper  regulation,  and  managed  by  persons 
responsible  to  the  laws.  And  this  would  bring  us  again  exactly  to 
the  state  of  things  in  which  we  now  are  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  use 
of  the  paper  of  banks,  established,  regulated,  and  controlled  by  law. 
In  the  mean  time,  before  this  process  could  be  carried  through,  half 
the  community  would  be  made  bankrupt  by  the  ruin  of  their  business, 
and  by  the  violent  and  revolutionary  changes  of  property  which  the 
process  would  create.  The  whole  class  of  debtors,  all  that  live 
more  by  industry  than  on  capital,  would  be  overwhelmed  with 
undistinguishing  destruction. 

There  will  then,  sir,  be  no  such  thing  as  an  exclusive  paper  cur- 
rency.    The  country  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  attemntbg  it. 

I  should  have  felt  that  I  had  occupied  too  much  time  with  such  a 
senseless  and  preposterous  suggestion,  were  it  not  the  manifest  object 
of  partisans  to  press  such  notions  upon  the  attention  of  the  people,  in 
aid  of  the  war  against  the  banks. 
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We  shall  then,  sir,  have  paper  of  some  sort,  forming  a  partof  oiir 
currency.  What  will  that  paper  be  ?  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  admitting  that  paper  is  necessary  as  a  part  of  the 
cuirency,  or  circulation,  has  contended  that  that  paper  ought  to  be 
Crovemment  paper — Grovemment  paper,  not  convertible  nor  re- 
deemable, only  so  far  as  by  being  receivable  for  debts  and  dues  to 
Government.  My  colleague  has  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  Senate, 
that  the  aim  of  the  whole  system,  of  which  he  regards  this  bill  as 
but  part,  is  to  establish  a  circulation  of  Government  paper  and  a 
Grovemment  bank.  Other  gentlemen  have  taken  the  same  view  of 
it«  But,  as  the  bill  itself  does  not  profess  any  such  purpose,  I  am 
willing  to  discuss  it  in  the  character  m  which  it  presents  itself.  I 
take  it  for  what  its  fiiends  say  it  is — a  I»ll  making  further  provision 
for  collecting  the  revenues. 

We  are,  then,  sir,  still  to  have  paper  as  a  general  medium  of  cir« 
culation  ;  that  paper  is  to  be  the  paper  of  banks.  But  Grovemment 
is  to  be  divorced  from  these  banks,  altogether.  It  is  not,  to  keep 
its  funds  in  them,  as  heretofore.  It  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  is  not  to  receive  their  notes,  but  is  to  collect  and  disburse  its 
revenues  by  its  own  means  and  its  own  officers. 

The  receipt  of  the  notes  of  specie*paying  banks  is  to  be  partially 
allowed  for  some  time,  but  it  is  to  be  gradually  discontinued ;  and 
six  years  hence,  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  maturity  and  the  perfection 
of  the  system*  When  that  auspicious  day  comes,  Government  is 
to  receive  and  to  pay  out  gold  and  silver,  and  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  anticipate  this  joyous  epoch ;  let  us 
suppose  the  six  years  to  have  expired ;  and  let  us  ima^ne  this  bill, 
with  its  specie  payments  and  all,  to  be  in  full  operation  at  the 
present  hour.  What  will  that  operation  be  ?  In  the  first  place, 
disregarding  all  question  of  public  convenience,  or  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  people,  how  will  this  system  work  as  a  mere  mode  of 
collecting  and  paying  out  revenue  ?    Let  us  see. 

Our  receipts  and  expenditures  may  be  estimated,  each,  at  thirty 
millicMis  a  year.  Those  who  think  thb  estimate  either  too  high  or 
too  low,  may  make  the  necessary  allowance.  Here,  then,  is  the 
sum  of  thirty  millions,  to  be  collected  and  paid  out  every  year; 
and  it  is  all  to  be  counted,  actually  told  over,  dollar  after  dollar,  tind 
gold  piece  after  gold  piece ;  and  how  many  times  counted  ?  Let  us 
inquire  into  that.  The  importing  merchant,  whose  ship  has  arrived, 
and  who  has  cash  duties  to  pay,  goes  to  the  bank  tor  his  money, 
and  the  tellers  count  it  out:  that  is  once.  He  carries  it  to  the 
custom-house,  pays  it,  and  the  clerks  count  it  over :  that  is  twice. 
Some  days  afterwards,  the  collector  takes  it  out  of  his  bags  and 
chests,  carries  it  to  the  receiver-general's  office,  and  there  it  is 
counted  agam,  and  poured  into  the  bags  and  chests  of  that  office : 

...^^^ 

J;  •:   ... 
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that  is  ttbe  Akd  time.  Pmentty  d  warrant  comes  fhtn  the  Treas- 
my^  in  Ayor  of  some  disbcursins^  c^cer,  and  the  boxes  are  opeaed, 
and  tbe  necessary  sums  counted  oat :  thb  is  the  fenrth  counting. 
And,  fifthly  and  lastly,  tbe  disfaisrang  officer  pays  it  to  the  persons 
entitled  to  ivceiiw  it,  on  contracts,  or  for  pen«ons,  salaries,  or  other 
olsDBis.  l%irty  miUions  of  hard  money  aie  thus  to  be  faax»dled  and 
told  over  five  times  in  the  coittsie  of  the  year;  and  if  there  be 
transfers  from  ifiuce  to  place,  then,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  coimted  so 
mudi  cfiener.  Goi^eniment  officers,  tbevetwe,  ave  to  count  oi^er 
one  faondred  and  My  millions  of  dollars  a  year ;  wfaich,  allowing 
three  handred  working  days  to  the  year,  gives  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  <lay^  But  this  is  not  aril.  Once  a  quarter,  tbe  naval 
officer  is  to  count  the  collector's  money,  and  tbe  register  in  the  land 
office  b  to  count  the  receiver's  money.  And  moreover,  sir,  every 
now  ^nd  then  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  is  to  authorize  unex- 
pected and  impromptu  cointings,  in  his  discretion,  and  just  to  satisfy 
his  own  mind ! 

Sir,  what  a  money'^ounling,t3nk)mg,  jingling  generation  we  shall 
be !  AS.  the  money-changers  in  Solomon's  temple  will  be  as  nofhmg 
to  us.  Our  sound  will  go  forth  unto  all  lands.  We  ^all  all  be  like 
the  king  in  tbe  ditty  of  tbe  nursery : 

**  There  sat  the  king,  a  coontixig  of  his  money." 

You  wiB  observe,  sir,  that  these  receipts  and  payments  cannot 
be  made  in  parcels,  without  the  actual  handlmg  of  each  piece  of 
coin.  The  marks  on  kegs  of  dollars,  and  the  labels  on  bags  of  gold, 
ai«e  not  to  be  trosted.  They  are  a  part  of  credit — and  all  credit, 
all  tnast,  afll  confidence,  is  to  be  done  away  with.  When  the  sur- 
veyor, for  instance,  at  the  custom-house,  is  to  txamine  the  money 
OH  kcmdf  in  possession  of  tbe  collector,  or  receiver-general,  he  is,  of 
course,  to  count  the  money.  No  other  examinaUon  can  come  to 
any  thing.  He  cannot  tell,  from  external  appearance,  nor  from  the 
weight,  whether  the  coRector  has  loaned  out  the  money,  and  filled 
tlie  bags  and  boxes  up  with  sand  and  lead,  or  not.  Nor  can  coun- 
terfeit pieces  be  otherwise  detected  than  by  actual  handling.  He 
must  open,  he  must  examine,  he  must  count.  And  so  at  the  land 
offices,  the  mints,  and  elsewhere.  If  these  officers  shall  have  a  taste 
for  silver  sounds,  they  are  all  Kkely  to  be  gratified. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  soberness,  is  not  this  whole  operation  pre- 
posterous? 

It  begins  by  proposing  to  Jceep  the  public  moneys.  This,  itself, 
in  the  sense  the  word  is  here  used,  is  a  perfect  novelty,  especially 
in  the  United  States.  Why  keep  the  public  mongrs;  that  is  to 
say,  why  board  them,  why  fc«ep  them  out  of  use  ?  The  use  of 
money  is  in  the  exchange.  It  is  designed  to  circulate,  not  to  lie 
hoarded.    All  that  Government  should  have  to  do  with  H,  is  to 
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receive  it  lo-dciy»  that  it  mtj  pay  it  cwnqr  to-mcMrcow.  It  ahould 
not  receive  it  before  it  needs  it;  and  it  should  part  with  il  as  aooa 
asit  owes  it.  Takeep  it — that  is^ta  detain  it,  to  hold  it  back  from 
general  use,  to  hoard  it — is  acoooeptbo  belonging  to  barbarous  times 
and  barbaieus  Groveroroents.  How  would  it  stnke  us,  if  we  should 
aee  atber  gveat  commeccial  nations  acting  upon  such  a  system  ?  If 
England,  with  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions  sterling  a  year,  were  jbuad 
to  be  collecting  and  disburnug  every  shilling  of  it  m  hard  money, 
thvough  all  the  ramifications  of  her  vast  expenditure,,  should  we 
not  think  her  mad  ?  But  the  system  is  worse  here,  because  it  with* 
cbawB  just  so  much  active  eapital  fiK>m  the  uses  of  a  country  that 
requires  capital,  and  is  paying  interest  lor  capital  wherever  it  can 
<d>taiait. 

But  now,  sir,  aUow  me  to  examine  the  operatbn  of  this  measure 
upon  the  general  interest  of  commevee,  and  upon  the  general  cur- 
eency  of  the  eountiy.  And  in  this  point  of  view,  the  first  great 
question  is,  Whai  4maunt  of  gold  and  sifacr  wiU  tkU  operathti 
subtract  frcm  th§  ewadatimi  afdka  countiy,  omd  fromtkeuntof  tht 

In  regard  to  lUa  important  inquiry,  we  arc  not  without  the  means 
of  Ibrming  some  judgment*    An  oflScial  report  firom  the  Treaauy, 
■oade  to  the  other  Hoase,  shows  that,  for  the  last  ten  years,  tbeie 
has  been,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  oa  an  avenge,  fifteen  millions 
nod  four  hundred  tbonsand  doUais  in  the  Treasmry*    And  thissum 
is  exchisive  of  all  that  had  been  collected  of  the  people,  but  had 
not  yet  reaebed  the  Treasury;  and  also  of  all  that  bad  been  drawn 
fiooa  the  Treasury  by  disbunaing  officers,  but  which  had  not  yet 
been  bv  them  paid  to  individusls.    Addhig  these  sums  together^ 
snr,  and  the  resuh  is,  that  on  an  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  there 
have  been  at  least  twenty  millioos  of  dollars  in  the  Treasury.    I 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  this  sum  is,  the  whole  of  it,  unappro- 
printcd.     I  mean  that  this  amount  has  in  fact  been  in  the  Treasury, 
either  not  appropriated,  or  not  called  for  under  appropriations  ;  so 
that  if  this  sub-treasury  scheme  had  been  in  operatbn,  m  times  past, 
of  the  specie  in  the  currency,  twenty  millions  would  have  been  con- 
etantty  locked  up  in  the  safes  and  vaults.     Now,  sir,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  for  tt»ese  ten  years,  the  whde  amount  of  silver  and  goM 
m  the  country  has  exceeded,  on  the  average,  fifty  or  sixty  millions. 
I  do  not  believe  it  exceeds  sixty  millions  at  the  present  mom«it;  and 
if  we  bad  now  the  whole  system  in  complete  operation,  it  would 
loek  up,  and  keep  locked  up,  one  fidl  third  of  all  the  specie  in  the 
country.    Locked  up,  I  say-*- hoarded — rendered  as  useless,  to 
all  purposes  of  commerce  and  business,  as  if  it  were  oavied  back  to 
its  native  mines.    Sr,  is  it  not  inconceivable  that  any  man  should 
Ml  upon  such  a  scheme  of  policy  as  this  ?     Is  it  possible  that  any 
4Mae  can  fail  to  see  the  destroctive  effects  of  such  a  policy  on  iht 
coaunerce  and  the  cunency  of  the  country  ? 
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It  b  true^  the  system  does  not  oome  into  operation  all  at  onoe. 
But  it  begins  hs  demands  for  specie  immediately ;  it  calls  upon  the 
banks,  and  it  calls  upon  individuals,  for  their  hard  dollars,  that  they 
may  be  put  away  and  locked  up  in  the  Treasury,  at  the  very  mO' 
9neni  when  the  country  i$  sv^ering  for  want  of  more  tpede  tn  the 
circulation^  and  the  banks  are  suffering  for  means  to  enable  them  to 
resume  their  payments.  And  this,  it  is  expected,  will  improve  the 
currency,  and  fiicilitate  resumption  ! 

It  has  heretofore  been  asserted,  that  the  general  currency  of  the 
country  needed  to  be  strengthened  by  the  introducdon  of  more 
specie  into  the  circulation.  This  has  been  insisted  on  6x  years* 
Let  it  be  conceded.  I  have  admitted  it,  and,  indeed,  contended 
ibr  the  proposition  heretofore,  and  endeavored  to  prove  it.  But  it 
must  be  plam  to  every  body,  that  any  addition  of  specie,  in  order 
to  be  usefiil,  must  ^tber  go  into  the  circulation,  as  a  part  of  that 
circulation,  or  else  it  must  go  into  the  banks,  to  enable  them  the 
better  to  sustain  and  redeem  their  paper.  But  thb  bill  is  calculated 
to  promote  neither  of  those  ends,  but  exactly  the  reverse.  It  with- 
draws specie  fifom  tlie  circulation  and  fiom  the  banks,  and  piles  it 
up  in  useless  heaps  in  the  Treasunr.  It  weakens  the  general  cir- 
culation, by  makudg  the  portion  of  spede,  which  is  part  of  it,  so 
much  the  less ;  it  weakens  the  banks,  by  reducmg  the  amount  of 
coin  which  supports  their  paper.  The  general  eidi  imputed 
to  our  currency,  for  some  years  past,  is,  that  paper  has  fonned  too 
great  a  portion  of  it«  The  operation  of  this  measure  must  be  to  m- 
crease  that  very  evil.  I  have  admitted  the  evU,  and  have  concurred 
in  measures  to  remedy  it.  I  have  favored  the  withdrawing  of  small 
biUs  from  circulation,  to  the  end  that  specie  might  take  their  place. 
I  discussed  thb  policy,  and  supported  it,  as  early  as  1832.  My 
colleague,  who,  shortly  after  that  period,  was  placed  m  the  chair  d 
the  chief  magbtracy  of  Massachusetts,  pressed  its  consideration,  at 
length,  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legblature  of  that  State.  I  still 
think  it  was  a  right  policy.  Some  of  the  States  had  begun  to  adopt 
it.  But  the  measures  of  the  Admmbtration,  and  especially  tins 
proposed  measure,  throw  this  policy  all  aback.  They  undo  at 
once  all  that  we  have  been  laboring.  Such,  and  so  pertinacious 
has  been  the  demand  of  Government  for  specie,  and  such  new  de- 
mand does  this  bill  promise  to  create,  that  the  States  have  found 
themselves  compelled  again  to  issue  small  bilb  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  among 
the  people  of  New  York,  when  the  Legislature  of  that  State  sus- 
pended the  small-bill  restraining  law,  and  fimibhed  the  people  with 
some  medium  for  small  payments,  better  than  the  miseraUe  trash 
which  now  annoys  the  community. 

The  Government,  therefore,  I  insbt,  b  evidently  breakmg  down 
its  own  declared  policy ;  it  b  defeating,  openly  and  mamfi»tly  de- 
feating, its  own  professed  objects. 
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And  yet,  theory,  imagination,  presumptuous  generalisation^  Ae 
application  <^  military  movements  to  questions  of  commerce  and 
finance,  and  the  abstractions  of  metaphysics,  offer  us,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  their  panacea.  And  what  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  What  is 
to  cure  or  mitigate  these  evils,  or  what  is  to  ward  off  future  calam- 
ities ?  Why,  sir,  the  most  agreeable  remedy  imaginable ;  the  kind- 
est, tenderest,  most  soothing,  and  solacing  application  in  the  whole 
worid !  Nothing,  sir,  nothing  upon  eaitb,  but  a  smart,  delightful, 
perpetual,  and  irreconcilable  war&re,  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  State  banks !  All  will  be  well,  we 
are  assured,  when  the  Government  and  the  banks  become  antag- 
onistical !  Yes,  sir,  **  antagonistical ! "  that  is  tlie  word.  What  a 
stroke  of  policy,  sir,  is  this !  It  is  as  delicate  a  stratagem  as  poor 
(Ad  King  Learns,  and  a  good  deal  like  it.  It  proposes  that  we  should 
tread  figfatly  along,  in  felt  or  on  velvet,  till  we  get  the  banks  within 
oar  power,  and  then, ''  kill,  kill,  kill !  " 

Sv,  we  may  talk  as  much  as  we  please  about  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments ;  but  I  tell  you  that,  with  Government  thus  warring 
upon  the  banks,  if  resumptk>n  should  take  place,  another  suspensk>n, 
I  fear,  would  folbw.  It  is  not  war,  successful  or  unsuocessiul,  be- 
tween Government  and  the  banks ;  it  is  only  peace,  tru^,  confi* 
dence,  that  can  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  system 
of  perpetual  annoyance  to  the  nanks,  this  hoarding  up  of  money 
which  the  country  deifiands  for  its  own  necessary  uses,  this  bringing 
of  the  whole  revenue  to  act,  not  in  aid  and  furtherance,  but  in  direct 
hinderance  and  embarrassment  d"  commerce  and  business,  is  utteriy 
irreconcilable  with  the  public  interest.  We  shall  see  no  return  of 
forraer  times  till  it  be  abandoned — altogether  abandoned.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  will  only  create  new  alarm  and  new  distress. 

People  begin  already  to  fear  their  own  Government.  They  have 
an  actual  dread  of  those  who  should  be  their  protectors  and  guar<^ 
dians.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  honest  and  industrious 
men,  sir,  at  this  very  moment,  who  would  fed  relieved  in-  their  cir^ 
cumstances,  who  would  see  a  better  prospect  of  an  honest  livelihood, 
and  feel  more  sure  of  the  means  of  food  and  clothing  for  their  wives 
and  children,  if  they  should  hear  that  this  measure  bad  received  its 
death.  Let  us,  then,  sir,  away  with  it.  Do  we  not  see  the  world 
prosperous  around  us  ?  Do  we  not  see  other  governments  and  other 
nations,  enlightened  by  experience,  and  reiecting  arrogant  innova^ 
tions  and  theoietic  dreams,  accomplishinff  the  great  encb  of  society  ? 
Why,  inr,  why  are  we— why  are  we  uone  among  the  great  com- 
mercial Sutes  ?  Why  are  we  to  be  kept  on  the  raek  and  torture 
of  these  experiments?  We  have  powers,  adequate,  complete 
powers.  We  need  only  to  exercise  them ;  we  need  only  to  perform 
our  coDsdtutional  duty,  and  we  shall  spread  content,  cheerfulness* 
and  joy,  over  the  whole  land, 

FOI-.  HI.  39  z* 
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This  brings  me,  sir,  to  the  second  inquiry. 

Is  this  measure,  Mr.  President,  a  just  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  does  it  fulfil  all  our  duties  ? 

Sir,  I  have  so  often  discussed  this  point,  I  have  so  constantly  in- 
sisted, for  several  years  past,  on  the  constitutional  obligation  of 
Congress  to  take  care  of  the  currency,  that  the  Senate  must  be 
already  tired  of  the  speaker,  if  not  weary  of  the  topic ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  this  is  the  great  and  paramount  question.  Until  this  is 
settled,  the  agitation  can  never  be  quieted.  If  we  have  not  the 
power,  we  must  leave  the  whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  it,  or  in  no  hands  ;  but  if  we  have  the  power,  we  are  bound 
to  exercise  it,  and  every  day's  neglect  is  a  violation  of  duty.  I, 
therefore,'again  insist,  that  we  have  the  power,  and  I  again  press  its 
exercbe  on  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  again  assert,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  general  currency  —  of  the  money  of  the  country, 
whatever  actually  constitutes  that  money  —  is  one  of  our  solemn 
duties. 

The  constitution  confers  on  us,  sir,  the  exclusive  power  of  corn- 
age.  This  must  have  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Con- 
gress to  establish  one  uniform  basb  for  the  whole  money  system. 
Congress,  therefore,  and  Congress  alone,  has  power  over  the  foun- 
dation, the  ground-work,  of  the  currency  ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
and  anomalous,  having  this,  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stnic- 
ture,  the  edifice,  to  be  raised  on  this  foundation !  Convertible  paper 
was  already  in  circulation  when  the  constitution  was  framed,  and 
must  have  been  expected  to  continue  and  to  increase.  But  the 
circulation  of  paper  tends  to  displace  coin  ;  it  may  banish  it  alto- 
gether :  at  this  vei^  moment  it  has  banished  it.  If,  therefore,  the 
power  over  the  com  does  not  enable  Congress  to  protect  the  coin, 
and  to  restrain  any  thing  which  would  supersede  it,  and  abolish  its 
use,  the  whole  power  becomes  nugatory.  If  others  may  drive  out 
the  coin,  and  fill  the  country  with  paper  which  does  not  represent 
coin,  of  what  use,  I  beg  to  know,  is  that  exclusive  power  over  coins 
«nd  coinage  which  is  given  to  Congress  by  the  constitution  ? 

Gendemen  on  the  other  side  admit  that  it  is  the  tendency  of 
paper  circulation  to  expel  the  coin ;  but  then  they  say,  that,  for  that 
very  reason,  they  will  withdraw  fixmi  all  connection  with  the  gene- 
ral currency,  and  limit  themselves  to  the  single  and  narrow  object 
of  protecting  the  cob,  and  providing  for  payments  to  Grovemment. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  strange  way  of  reasoning,  and  a 
very  strange  course  of  political  conduct.  The  coinage-power  was 
given  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  merely 
to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  collection  of  revenue.  The  object 
was  to  secure,  for  the  general  use  of  the  people,  a  sound  and  safe 
-circulating  medium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  intent.  If 
any  evil  arises,  threatening  to  destroy  or  endanger  this  medium  or 
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this  cuirency,  our  duty  is  to  meet  it,  not  to  retreat  fixMn  it ;  to 
remedy  it,  not  to  let  it  alone ;  we  are  to  control  and  correct  the 
mischief,  not  to  submit  to  it.  Wherever  paper  is  to  circulate,  as 
subsidiary  to  coin,  or  as  performing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
function  of  coin,  its  regulation  naturally  belongs  to  the  hands  which 
hold  the  power  over  the  coinage.  This  is  an  admitted  maxim  by 
all  writers  ;  it  has  been  admitted  and  acted  upon,  on  all  necessary 
occasions,  by  our  own  Government,  throughout  its  whole  history. 
Why  will  we  now  think  ourselves  wiser  than  all  who  have  gone 
before  us? 

This  conviction  x>f  what  was  the  duty  of  Government  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  bank  in  the  administration  of  General  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Madison,  again,  acted  upon  the  same  conviction  in 
1816,  and  Congress  entirely  agreed  with  him.  On  former  occa* 
sions,  I  have  referred  the  Senate,  more  than  once,  to  the  clear  and 
emphatic  opinions  and  language  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  messages 
ID  1815  and  1816,  and  they  ought  to  be  repeated,  agam  and  agab, 
and  pressed  upon  the  public  attention. 

And  now  let  me  say,  sir,  that  no  man  in  our  history  has  carried 
the  doctrine  farther,  defended  it  with  more  ability,  or  acted  upon  it 
with  more  decision  and  effect,  than  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina.     His  speech  upon  the  Bank  bill,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1816,  is  strong,  full,  and  conclusive.     He  has  heretofore 
said  that  some  part  of  what  he  said  on  that  occasion  does  not  ap* 
pear  in  the  printed  speech ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  left<Hit 
by  accident,  that  which  is  in  the  speech  could  not  have  got  in  by 
accident.    Such  accidents  do  not  happen.   A  close,  well-conducted, 
and  conclusive  constitutional  argument,  is  not  the  result  of  an  acci* 
dent  or  of  chance ;  and  his  argument  on  that  occasion,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  was  perfectly  conclusive.     Nor  could  the  gentleman  who 
reported  the  speech,  a  gentleman  of  talent  though  he  is,  have 
iiramed  such  an  argument,  during  the  time  occupied  in  preparing 
the  report  for  the  press.     As  to  what  is  actually  in  the  speech, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  mistake.    The  honorable  gentleman,  in 
that  speech,  founds  the  right  of  regulating  the  paper  currency 
directly  on  the  coinage  power.     "  The  only  object,'  he  says,  "  the 
fiaoiers  of  the  constitution  could  have  in  view,  in  giving  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  ccMn  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  com,  must  have  been  to  give  a  steadiness  and  fixed  value 
to  the  currency  of  the  United  States."     The  state  of  things,  he 
insisted,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  adoptkm  of  the  constitution, 
afforded  an  argument  in  support  of  the  construction.    There  then 
existed,  he  sud,  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  which  could  only 
be  regulated  and  made  uniform  by  giving  a  power,  for  that  purpose, 
to  the  General  Grovemment. 

He  proceeded  to  say,  that,  by  a  sort  of  under-current,  the  power 
of  CoDgress  to  regulate  the  money  of  the  country  had  caved  in,  and 
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upon  its  niin  had  sprung  op  those  institutioos  which  now  ezaeised 
the  right  of  making  money  for  and  in  the  United  States.  "  For 
gold  and  silver  (he  msisted)  are  not  the  only  money ;  but  whatever 
is  the  medium  of  purchase  and  sale ;  in  which  bank  paper  alone 
was  now  employed,  and  had,  therefore,  become  the  money  of  the 
country."  **  xbe  right  of  making  money,"  he  added,  ^^an  attribute . 
of  sovereign  power,  a  sacred  and  important  right,  was  exercised  by 
two  hundred  and  sixty  banks,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
United  States." 

Certainly,  sir,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  language ;  and, 
acting  vigoiX)usly  upon  principles  thus  plainly  laid  down,  he  con- 
duct^ the  Bank  bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
that  occasion,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  cuirency ;  and  others  were  willing  to  follow  his  lead. 

But  the  Bank  bill  was  not  all.  The  honorable  gentleman  went 
much  farther.  The  bank,  it  was  hoped  and  expected,  would  fiir* 
nish  a  good  paper  currency  to  the  extent  of  its  own  issues ;  but 
there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  bad  paper  b  cimulatbn,  and  it  was 
possible  that  the  mere  influence  of  the  bank,  and  the  refusal  to  re* 
ceive  this  bad  money  at  the  Treasury,  might  not,  both,  be  able  to 
banish  it  entirely  from  the  countiy.  The  honorable  member  meant 
to  make  clean  work.  He  meant  that  neither  Government  nor 
people  should  suffer  the  evils  of  irredeemable  paper.  Therefore, 
be  brought  in  another  bill,  entitled  "  A  bill  for  the  more  e£kctuai 
coUectbn  of  the  public  revenue."  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
he  proposed  to  lay  a  direct  stamp  tax  on  the  bills  of  State  banks ; 
and  all  notes  of  non*specie*paying  banks  were,  by  this  stamp,  to  be 
Innnded  with  the  following  words,  in  distinct  and  legible  characters, 
at  length — "not  a  specie  note."  For  the  tax  laid  on  such 
notes,  there  was  to  be  no  composition,  no  commutation ;  but  it  was 
to  be  specifically  collected,  on  every  single  bill  issued,  until  those 
who  issued  such  bills  should  announce  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  prove  to  his  satisfaction,  that,  after  a  day  named  in 
the  bill,  all  their  notes  would  be  paid  in  specie  on  demand. 

And  now,  how  is  it  possible,  sir,  for  the  author  of  such  a  measure 
as  this,  to  stand  up  and  declare,  that  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  currency  is  limited  to  the  mere  regulation  of  the  coin  ?  So 
mqch  for  our  authority,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  admitted  and  ac» 
knowledged,  under  the  coinage  power. 

Nor,  sir,  is  the  other  source  of  power,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  more 
questionable. 

Congress  has  the  supreme  regulation  of  commeroe.  This  gives 
it,  necessarily,  a  superintendence  over  all  the  interests,  agencies, 
and  instruments  of  commerce.  The  words  are  general,  and  they 
confer  the  whole  power.  When  the  end  is  given,  all  the  uauu 
means  are  given.  Money  is  the  chief  instrument  or  agent  of  com- 
merce ;    there   can,  indeed,  be  no  commerce  without  it^  which 
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deserves  the  name.  Ccuigress  must,  theiefere,  regulate  it  as  it  reg- 
ulates  other  indispensable  comm«:cial  interests.  If  no  means  were 
to  be  used  to  this  end  but  such  as  are  particulariy  enumerated,  the 
whole  authority  would  be  nugatory,  oecause  no  means  are  par- 
ticularly enumerated.  We  regulate  ships ;  their  tonnage ;  tneir 
measurement ;  the  shipping  articles ;  the  medicine  chest ;  and  vari- 
ous other  things  belonging  to  them ;  and  for  all  this  we  have  no  au- 
thority but  the  general  power  to  regulate  commerce ;  none  of  these, 
or  other  means  or  modes  of  regulation,  are  particularly  and  expressly 
pointed  out. 

But  is  a  ship  a  more  important  instrument  of  commerce  than 
mone^  ?  We  protect  a  policy  of  insurance,  because  it  is  an  impcv- 
tant  instrument  of  ordmary  commercial  contract;  and  our  laws 
punish  with  death  any  master  of  a  vessel,  or  others,  who  shall  com- 
mit a  fraud  on  the  parties  to  this  contract  b^  casting  away  a 
vessel.  For  all  this  we  have  no  express  authonty.  We  mfer  it 
from  the  general  power  of  regulating  commerce,  and  we  exercise 
the  power  in  this  case,  because  a  policy  of  insurance  b  one  of  the 
usud  instruments,  or  means,  of  commerce.  But  how  inconsidera- 
ble and  unimportant  is  a  policy  of  insurance,  as  the  means  (x  an 
instrument  of  coounerce,  compared  with  the  whole  circulating  paper 
of  a  country ! 

Sir,  the  power  is  granted  to  us;  and  granted  without  any 
specification  of  means ;  and  therefore  we  may  lawfully  exercise  all 
the  usual  means.  I  need  not  particularize  these  means,  nor  state, 
at  present,  what  they  are  or  may  be.  One  is,  no  doubt,  a  prooer 
regulation  of  receipts  at  the  custom-houses  and  landoffices.  But 
this,  of  itself,  is  not  enough.  Another  is  a  national  bank,  which| 
I  fully  believe,  would,  even  now,  answer  all  desired  purposes,  and 
reinstate  the  currency  in  ninety  days.  These,  I  think,  are  the 
means  to  be  first  tried;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these,  irredeemable 
paper  should  overwhelm  us,  others  must  be  resorted  to.  We  have 
no  direct  authority  over  State  banks;  but  we  have  power  over  the 
currencv,  and  we  must  protect  it,  using,  of  course,  always,  such 
means,  if  they  be  (bund  adequate,  as  shall  be  most  gentle  and  mild. 
The  great  measure,  sir,  b  a  bank ;  because  a  bank  b  not  ontv  able 
to  restrain  the  excessive  issues  of  State  banks,  but  it  b  able  also 
to  fiimbh  for  the  country  a  currency  of  universal  credit,  and  of 
uniform  value.  Thb  b  the  grand  desideratum.  Until  such  a  cur- 
rency b  established,  depend  on  it,  sir,  what  b  necessary  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  can  never  be  accomplished. 

On  the  question  of  power,  sir,  we  have  a  very  important  and 
striking  precedent. 

The  members  of  the  senate,  Mr.  President,  will  recoUect  the  contro- 
versy between  New  York  and  her  neighbor  States,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago,  upon  the  exclusive  right  of  steam  navigation.  New  York 
bad  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  such  navigatk>n  over  her  waters 
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toMr.FuHcMiaidhiaasfloeifttes^  wddeelaredbYlftwtbfttnd  vessel 
profpeUed  by  atetm  shoM  navigate  (be  North  Riv€ir  or  the  Sound, 
witbotti  Ueewm  irain  them  ^untees^  ttnder  penalty  of  confiscation. 

To  counteract  this  law,  die  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  enacted, 
that  if  any  citizen  of  bei-s  should  be  restrained,  or  injured,  in  person 
01  property^  by  any  party  acting  under  the  law  of  ]$ew  York,  such 
citizen  should  have  remedy  in  her  courts,  if  the  offender  could  ba 
caught  withb  her  territory,  and  should  be  entitled  to  treble  damages 
and  costs.  New  Jersey  called  this  act  a  law  of  reiortion ;  and 
justified  it  on  the  general  ground  of  reprUdU. 

On  the  other  side,  Connecticut  took  fire,  and  as  no  steam-boat 
could  corae  down  the  Sound  fiom  New  York  to  Connecticut,  or 
pass  up  frOGd  Connecticut  to  New  York,  vnihoui  a  New  York  U^ 
ceme,  she  enacted  a  law,  by  which  heavy  penalties  were  imposed 
npoa  all  wlio  should  presume  to  come  into  her  ports  and  harbocs, 
hafritig  cmp  suck  Uc&ue, 

Here,  sir,  was  a  very  harmonkMis  state  of  commercial  ii^^reoursei ! 
a  very  promising  eonditicn  of  tbii^,  indeed  I  You  could  not  get 
fioos;  New  York  to  New  Haven  by  steam ;  nor  could  you  gp  iiom 
New  York  to  New  Jersey,  without  tran^ipment  in  the  bay.  And 
now,  sir,  let  me  remmd  the  country,  that  this  bdUigerent  l^islatkxi 
of  the  States  concerned  was  iustified  and  defended,  by  exactly  \bi$ 
aame  argunients  as  those  wnieh  we  have  heard  in  this  debate. 
Cveiy  tl^2g  wUch  has  been  said  bere^  lo  prove  that  the  authority 
U^  f^uhtte  oommeree  does  not  include  a  power  to  regulate  currascy, 
was  said  in  that  case,  to  prove  that  the  same  authority  did  notin- 
dode  an  ecBDlusive  power  over  steam-boataor  other  means  of  navi* 
gtdoo.  I  do  not  Imow  a  reason,  a  sugge9tk>n,  an  idea,  which  has 
been  used  in  thia  debate,  or  which  was  used  in  the  d^te  in  Sep- 
tember, to  show  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  control  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  and  make  it  uniform,  wbu^h  was  not  used  in 
this  steam-boat  controversy,  to  prove  that  the  authority  of  this  (jov- 
emment  did  not  reach  the  matter  then,  in  dispute.  Look  to  the 
fixeosic  discusskuks  in  New  York !  Look  to  the  argument  in  the 
court  here !  You  will  find  it  every  where  urged  tluit  navigation 
does  not  oome  within  the  general  idea  of  regulating  commerce; 
that  steam-boats  are  but  vehicles  and  instruments ;  that  the  power 
of  Congress  is  general,  and  general  only ;  and  that  it  does  not  ex- 
tend to  agents  and  instruments. 

And  what,  sir,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  1  What  stopped 
these  seizures  and  confiscations?  Nothing  in  the  world,  sir,  but 
the  exeroise  of  the  constitutional  power  of  this  GovemmenL  Noth- 
mg  in  the  world,  but  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commeice  was  paramount ;  that  it 
overruled  any  interimng  State  laws ;  and  that  these  acta  of  the 
States  did  interfere  with  acts  of  Congress,  enacted  under  its  dear 
coDf^utional  authority* 
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As  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  fegulating  tx>mmevce,  flllow  me 
to  quote  a  single  sentence  from  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  learned 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  delivered  on  that  occasion ;  a  judge 
always  distinguished  for  the  great  care  with  which  he  guarded  Stale 
rights :  I  mean  Mr.  Justice  Johnson.  And  when  I  have  read  it^ 
sir,  then  say,  if  it  does  not  confirm  every  word  and  syllable  which 
I  have  uttered  on  this  subject,  either  now  or  at  the  September  ses- 
sion. ^'  In  the  adyanceroent  of  society,"  said  the  judge,  "labor, 
transportation,  intelligence,  care,  and  various  means  of  exchuige, 
become  commodities,  and  enter  into  commerce ;  tmd  the  suigect^ 
the  vehicle,  the  a^ent,  and.  these  varwus  operationsy  -become  the 
elyects  afcommeratd  r^ulation** 

These  just  sentiments  prevailed.  The  decii^on  of  the  Court 
qiueted  the  dangerous  controversy ;  and  satisfied,  and  I  will  add 
gmtified,  most  highly  gratified,  the  whole  country. 

Sir,  may  we  not  perceive  at  the  present  moment,  wilboiit  beitig 
Inspected  of  looking  with  eyes  whose  sight  is  sharpened  by  loo 
much  apprehension  —  may  we  not  perceive,  sir,  in  what  is  now 
passing  around  us,  the  possible  beginnings  of  another  controver^ 
between  States,  which  may  be  of  still  greater  moment,  and  fellowec^ 
unless  arrested,  by  still  more  deplorable  consequences  ?  Do  we  see 
no  danger,  no  disturbance,  no  contests  ahead  ?  Sir,  do  we  not  he- 
boid excited  commercial  rivalship,  evidendy  existing  between  grdat 
States  and  great  cities  ?  Do  we  not  see  an  emulous  competition  ibr 
trade,  external  and  internal  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  parties  concerned 
enlarging,  and  proposing  to  enlai^e,  to  a  vast  extent,  their  plans  q[ 
currency,  evidently  in  connection  with  these  objects  of  trade  and 
commerce  ?  Do  we  not  see  States  themselves  becoming  deeply 
interested  in  great  banking  institutions  ?  Do  we  not  know  that, 
already,  the  notes  and  bills  of  some  States  are  prohibited  by  law 
£x>m  circulating  in  others  ? 

Sir,  I  will  push  these  questions  no  farther:  but  I  tell  you  that 
it  was  (or  exacUy  such  a  crisis  as  tbb — for  this  very  crisis  — fiv 
this  identical  Agency  now  upon  us  —  that  this  constitution  was 
framed,  and  this  Government  established.  And,  sir,  let  those  who 
expect  to  get  over  this  crisis  without  effi>rt  and  without  action,  let 
those  whose  hope  it  is  that  they  may  be  borne  along  on  the 
tide  of  circumstances  and  favorable  occurrences,  and  who  repose  in 
ihe  denial  of  their  own  powers  and  their  own  responsibility — let 
«B  such  look  well  to  the  end. 

For  one,  I  intend  to  clear  myself  from  all  blame.  I  intend,  this 
Jay,  to  free  myself  of  the  responsibility  of  consequences,  by  wam- 
sng  you  of  the  danger  into  which  you  are  conducting  our  public 
•affiiirs,  hf  urging  and  entreating  you,  as  1  do  now  urge  and  entreaft 
you,  by  invokmg  you,  as  I  do  invoke  you,  by  your  love  of  country, 
-and  your  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  to  abandon  all  untried  es^ 
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dients ;  to  put  no  trust  in  ingenuity  and  contrivance  ;  to  have  done 
with  projects  which  alarm  and  agitate  the  people ;  to  seek  no  shel* 
ter  from  obligation  and  duty  ;  but  with  manliness,  directness,  and 
true  wisdom,  to  apply  to  the  evils  of  the  tiroes  their  proper  remedy. 
That  Providence  may  guide  the  counsels  of  the  country  to  this  end, 
before  even  greater  disasters  and  calamities  overtake  us,  is  my  most 
fervent  pra)rer! 

Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  on  other  important  topics  connected  with  the  bill,  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolma  has  advanced  opinions  of  which  I 
feel  bound  to  take  some  notice. 

That  honorable  gentletaan,  in  his  recent  speech,  attempted  to  ex- 
hibit a  contrast  between  the  course  of  conduct  which  I,  and  other 
gentleman  who  act  with  me,  at  present  pursue,  and  that  which  we 
have  heretofore  followed.  In  presenting  thb  contrast,  he  said,  he 
hitended  nothing  personal ;  his  only  object  was  truth.  To  this  I 
could  not  object.  The  occasion  requires,  sir,  that  I  should 
now  examine  nis  opinions  ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  with  him,  that  I 
mean  nothing  personally  injurious,  and  that  my  object,  also,  is  truth, 
and  nothing  else.  Here  I  might  stop  ;  but  I  will  even  say  some- 
thing  more. 

It  is  now  five  and  twenty  years,  sir,  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  honorable  gentleman,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  he  had  held  a  seat,  I  think,  about  a  year  and  a  half  before 
I  entered  it.  From  that  period,  sir,  down  to  the  year  1824, 1  can 
say,  with  great  sincerity,  there  was  not,  among  my  political  con* 
temp(H^ries,  any  man  for  whom  I  entertained  a  higher  respect,  or 
warmer  esteem.  When  we  first  met,  we  were  both  young  men.  I 
beheld  in  him  a  generous  character,  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
mind,  engrossed  by  great  objects,  dbtinguished  talent,  and,  particu- 
larly, great  originality  and  vigor  of  thought.  That  he  was  am- 
bidous,  I  did  not  doubt ;  but  that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  am- 
bition low  or  sordid,  any  thing  approaching  to  a  love  of  the  mere 
loaves  and  fishes  of  office,  I  did  not  then  believe,  and  do  not  now 
believe.  If,  from  that  moment  down  to  the  time  I  have  already 
mentioned,  I  differed  with  him  on  any  great  constitutional  question, 
I  do  not  know  it. 

But,  in  1824,  events  well  known  to  the  Senate  separated  us ;  and 
that  separation  remained,  wide  and  broad,  until  the  end  of  the 
memorable  session  which  terminated  in  March,  1833.  With  the 
events  of  that  session,  our  occasions  of  difi!erence  had  ceased  ;  cer- 
tainly for  the  time,  and,  as  I  sincerely  hoped,  forever.  Before  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress,  the  public  deposits  had  been  removed 
from  their  lawful  custody  by  the  President.  Respecting  this  exer- 
cise of  the  Executive  power,  the  honorable  gentleman  tuid  myself 
entertained  the  same  opinions ;  and,  in  regard  to  subsequent  trans- 
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tt^tions  connected  with  that,  and  growing  out  ot  it,  there  was  not, 
80  far  as  I  know,  any  difference  of  sentiment  between  us.  We 
looked  upon  all  these  proceedings  but  as  so  manv  efforts  to  giye  to 
the  Executive  an  unconstitutional  control  over  the  public  moneys. 
We  thought  we  saw,  every  where,  proofi  of  a  desaga  to  extend 
Executive  authority,  not  only  in  derogation  of  the  just  powers  of 
Congress,  but  to  the  danger  of  the  public  liberty.  We  acted  to» 
gether,  to  check  these  designs,  and  to  airest  the  march  of  Execu* 
live  prerogative  and  dominion.  In  all  this,  we  were  but  coopera- 
ting with  many  other  gentlemen  here,  and  with  a  large  and  mtelfi- 
gent  portion  of  the  whole  country. 

The  unfortunate  results  of  these  Executive  interferences  with  the 
cuirracy  had  made  an  impression  on  the  public  mind.  A  revolu- 
tion seemed  in  progress,  and  the  people  were  coming  in  their 
strength,  as  we  began  to  think,  to  support  us  and  our  principles. 

In  thb  state  of  things,  sir,  we  met  here  at  the  commencement  of 
the  September  session ;  but  we  met,  not  as  we  had  done  ;  we  met, 
not  as  we  had  parted.  The  events  of  May,  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  reference  to  those  events,  the  doctrines  of  the  message  of 
September,  the  principles  and  opinions  which  the  honorable 
gentleman,  both  to  my  surprise  and  to  my  infinite  regret,  came  for- 
ward then  to  support,  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  act  to- 
gether, for  a  single  moment  longer.  To  the  leading  doctrines  of 
diat  message,  and  to  the  policy  whk;h  it  recommended,  I  felt,  and 
still  feel,  a  deep,  conscientbus,  and  irreconcilable  opposition;  The 
honorable  gentleman  supported,  and  still  supports,  both.  Here, 
then,  we  part.  On  these  questions  of  constitutional  power  and  duty, 
and  on  these  momentous  ^uestkms  of  national  policy,  we  separate. 
And  so  broad  and  ample  is  the  space  which  divides  us,  and  so  deep 
does  the  division  run,  touching  even  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Government,  that,  considering  the  time  of  life  to  which  we  both 
have  arrived,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  are  to  meet  again.  I  say  this 
with  unfeigned  and  deep  regreU  Believe  me,  sir,  I  would  most 
gladly  act  with  the  honorable  gentleman.  If  he  would  but  come 
back,  now,  to  what  I  consider  his  former  principles  and  sentiments; 
if  he  would  place  himself  on  these  constitutbnal  doctrines  which 
he  has  sustained  through  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  if,  thus  stand* 
ing,  he  would  exert  his  acknowledged  ability  to  restore  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  country,  and  put  an  end  to  the  mischiefs  of  reckless 
experiments  and  dangerous  innovatkm,  —  I  would  not  only  will- 
ingly act  with  him,  I  would  act  under  him;  I  would  fellow  him,  I 
would  support  him,  I  would  back  him,  at  every  step,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  and  ability.  Such  is  not  to  be  our  destiny.  That 
destiny  is,  that  we  here  jport ;  and  all  I  can  say  further  is,  that  he 
carries  with  him  the  same  feeling  of  personal  kindness  on  my  part, 
Che  same  hearty  good-will  winch  have  heretofore  inspired  me. 

vol*.   III.  40  A  A 
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There  hate  ibeen  three  principal  occflsiom,  sir,  on  which  the 
honorable  gendeman  has  evpressed  his  opinioos  upon  tlie  quesdoas 
now  under  discussbn.  They  are,  his  speech  of  die  15th  Septem- 
ber, bn  published  letter  of  the  Sd  NDvembet,and  bis  leadhig  speech 
:at  the  pieseot  session.  These  productions  are  all  marked  with  his 
characteristic  ability;  they  ;aie  ingenious,  able,  eondensed,  and 
•striking.  They  deserre  an  answer.  To  some  c£  the  obserratkniB 
4q  the  speedh  of  September,  I  made  areplyon  the  day  of  its  de- 
•livery ;  there  are  ether  ,perts  of  it,  however,  which  inquire  a  moie 
-ddiberate  esaintnation. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gendeman  declares  in  ihat  speech, 
*^  that  he  bek»gsto  the  State  lights  paity  ;  ihst  that  !party,  from 
4he  begttining  of  the  Government,  has  been  opposed  to  a  flational 
bank  as  uncoDStitntional,  ineaqpedient,  and  dangerots;  that  it.  has 
ever  dreaded  the  union  of  the  political  andmoneyed  power,  and  the 
central  action  of  the  "Government,  to  which  it  so  strongly  tends ; 
that  the  connlsction  of  the  GoveinmeotwUh  the  banks,  wtiether  it 
Jbe  with  a  combination  of  State  banks,  or  with  a  national  institution, 
will  tieGesaarilycentralisie  the  ad  tion  of  the  system  at  the  principal 
'point  of  colleetion  and  disbursement,  andat  which  the  mother  bank, 
•or  the  head  of  the  league  of  State  banks,  must  be  located*  From 
4hat  point,  the  whole  system,  tlirou^  the  coDoeotion  with  the  'Gi0v>» 
emment,  will  be  enabled  to  control  the  exchanges  both  at  home 
=and  abcoad,  and,  with  it,  the  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  u^ 
eluding-exports  and  imports." 

Now,  sir,  this  connection  between  Govmnment  and  the  banks, 
to  which  he  imputes  such  mischievous  consequences,  he  describes 
to  be  "  the  receiving  and  paymg  away  their  notes  as  cash ;  and  the 
use  of  the  public  money,  from  the  time  of  the  eoUeotion  to  the 
disbovsement." 

Sir,  if  I  clearly  comprehend  the  honorable  gentleman,  be  means 
no  more,  after  all,  than  this ;  that,  while  the  public  revenues  are 
cdiected,  as  heretofore,  through  the  banks,  they  will  lie  in  tlie  banks 
between  the  time  of  collection  and  the  time  of  disbursement ;  that, 
during  that  period,  they  will  be  regarded  as  one  part  of  the  means 
of  business  and  of  discount  possessed  by  the  banks  ;  and  that,  as  a 
greater  portion  of  the  revenue  is  collected  in  large  cities  than  in 
small  ones,  these  large  cities  will,  of  course,  derive  ereater  benefit 
than  the  small  ones  from  these  deposits  ki  the  banks*  In  other  words, 
that,  as  the  importing  merchants  in  a  great  city  pay  more  duties  to 
Government  than  those  in  a  small  one,  so  they  emoy  a  correspond- 
ing advantage  to  be  derived  fiom  any- use  whidh  the  banks  ala^y 
make  of  these  moneys,  while  on  deposit  with  them.  Now,  sir,  J 
would  be  very  glad  to  know,  supposing  all  thb  to  be  tm^,  what  these 
is  in  it  either  unequal  or  unjust.  The  benefit  is  «sact)y  in  pn^por- 
tioo  to  the  amount  of  business,  and  to  die  sums.paid.    Jf  .individii* 
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akia  fangecilies  enjojir  llie  iaeidentil  vaeot  mm^  inonejy  it  la  Biatiplf 
becaiNe  thejr  pay  mote  money.  It  is  like  tbe  case  of  cmdk  oadutjr 
beiuls.^  Wboefier  impovta  goods  witk  the  benefit  of  giving  bond 
finr  duties,  instead  of  making  present  payment,  enjoys  a  ceitata 
beneit ;  and  this  benwfit,  in  a  oiwet  sense,  is  in  pioportioQ  Id  the 
amount  of  goods  imported  — *  the  large  importer  having  credit  foe 
a  targe  sum,  the  snail  impcrter  having  credit  fer  a  smaller  sum* 
But  the  advantage,  the  bowfit,  or  the  indulgence,  or  whatever  we 
call  it,  is,  neveithdess,  entiraly  equal  and  impartial. 

How  then  does  the  collectioa  of  revenue  through  the  beaks 
'* centralise''  the  action  of  tbe  oomm^poial  system?  It  seems  to 
me,  sir,  the  canse  is  mistaken  finr  the  efl^t.  The  greatest  amount 
of  revenue  »  coHeeted  in  the  greatest  city,  because  it  is  already 
tbe  greatest  city ;  because  its  local  advantages,  its  popiilaUon,  its 
capitel  and  enterprise,  draw  business  towards  it,  constitute  it  a 
central  point  in  commercial  operations,  and  have  made  it  the  great- 
est ci^.  It  b  the  eentralizatioQ  of  oommeice  b^  these  just  and 
pMper  causQS -^causes  which  must  always  exist  m  every  country 
—  which  ppodoces  a  large  collection  of  revenue  b  the  fitvoredspot. 
The  amount  of  capital  is  cae  very  important  cause,  no  doubt ;  and 
leaving  puUie  moneys  in  the  banks  tiU  wanted,  allows  to  merchants, 
in  places  of  laifge  knpoit,  e  degree  of  incidental  benefit,  in  just  pro* 
povtiM  to  die  amount  of  capital  by  them  employed  in  trade,  and 
BonMiew 

I  suppose,  sir,  it  is  the-  natural  oouiae  of  things,  in  every  com* 
mearial  eountrf,  that  some  place,  or  a  few  {daces,  should  go 
ahead  xst  otbeiB  in  cemmeicial  importance.  This  must  ever  he  so,  ' 
umil  att  plaoes  poBMss  precisely  equal  natural  advantages.  And 
1  suppose,  loo,  that,  instead  of  being  imsohievous,  it  is  rather  for  the 
oeoMOon  good  of  all,  that  dioe  slmld  be  some  commercial  empo* 
MD,  sonae  central  point,  ibr  the  exchanges  of  trade.  Government, 
ecftafailf  ,  should  not  seek  to  pioduce  this  result  by  the  bestowal  of 
noequal  piivileges ;  but  sinely,  sir,  it  would  be  a  very  strange  and 
flMMimsible  policy  wkidi  should  lead  the  Croverament  to  withhold 
any  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  countiy  from  useful  employment, 
memy  because  that,  if  enapbyed,  while  all  enjoyed  the  benefit 
propoftiooaitely,  aM  would  not  enjoy  it  with  the  same  absolute 
maiheoantical  equaUty.# 

So  much,  sir,  for  eoncentsalion,  arising  from  depositing  the  reven 
sues  ia  banks.  Lei  us  now  kx>k  to  the  other  part  of  toe  connec*- 
don,  vis.  the  leceiving  a[  bank  notes  for  duties.  How  in  the  woild 
dees  this  ''centialise''  the  commoeial  system?  The  whole  ten*- 
dency  and  eflbct,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  dtrecdy  the  other  way. 
It  ooanteradB  centraliaatwo.  It  gives  all  posuUb  advantage  to 
loeat  emrracy  and  local  payments,  and  thereby  encourages  both 
iBAporls  tfid  exports.    It  makes  kical  money  good  every  where.    If 
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goods  be  inqxHted  into  Chariestoo^  tbe  duties  are  pud  in  Cberieston 
notes.  New  Yotk  notes  are  not  demanded.  Nothing,  certainly, 
can  be  fairer  or  more  equal  than  this,  and  nothing  more  &vorable  to 
tbe  Charieston  importers. 

But  how  would  that  system  work,  which  the  gentleman  himsdf 
proposes? 

If  his  plan  could  prevail,  he  would  have  the  duties  cotteeted 
either  in  specie,  or  in  a  Grovemment  paper  to  be  issued  from  the 
Treasury.  He  would  reject  all  banknotes  whatever.  ^  If  the  gen- 
deman,  sir,  fears  centralization,  I  am  astonished  that  lie  does  not  see 
centralization  m  all  its  terrors  in  tliis  very  proposition  of  his  own. 
Pray  allow  me  to  ask,  sir,  Where  will  this  Government  P&per,  in 
the  course  of  its  issue  and  circulation,  naturally  centre?  To  whal 
points  will  it  tend  ?  Certainly,  most  certainly,  to  the  greatest  pcJnts 
of  collection  and  expenditure  ;  to  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolitan 
city,  wherever  that  city  may  be.  This  b  as  inevitable  as  the  iall 
of  water  or  the  results  of  attraction.  If  two  thirds  of  the  duties  be 
collected  in  New  York,  it  wiH  follow  of  course,  that  two  thirds  of 
any  Gvovemment  paper  received  for  duties  will  be  there  received  ;• 
and  it  will  be  more  valuable  there  than  ekewbeie.  The  vdue  of 
such  paper  wocdd  consist  in  ita  receivability,  and  notbing  daeu  li 
would  always  tend, therefore,  direp^totbe  spot  wfaeie  tbe  gimtesi 
demand  should  exist  for  it  for  that  pm^nse.  Is  it  nor  ao  at  tiua 
moment  with  the  outstanding  Treasury  notes  ?  Ate  they  abundant 
in  Georgia,  in  Misrissippi,  b  Dlinoia,  or  in  New  Hampdiire  ?  No 
sooner  issued,  than  they  connaeDce  their  march  toward  tbe  place 
'  where  they  are  most  valued  and  most  in  demand ;  that  is,  to  the 
place  of  the  greatest  public  receipt.  If  you  want  oonoentration,  ek^ 
and  enough  of  it -^  it  yoi^  desire  to  dry  up  the  small  streams  of  oon- 
merce,  and  ffll  more  full  the  deep  and  aiready  swollen  great  chan- 
nels—  you  will  act  very  wisely  to  that  end,  u  you  keep  out  of  the 
receipt  of  the  Treasury  all  money  but  such  paper  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  fomish,  and  which  shall  be  no  otherwise  redeanaUe  than 
in  receipt  for  debts  to  Government,  while  at  the  same  time  you  de*^* 
press  the  character  of  the  local  circulation. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  honorable  member  in  its  probable  com- 
mercial e^t.    Let  us  look  at  it  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

The  honorable  member  says  he  belongs  is  the  State-rights  party; 
that  party  professes  something  of  an  imcommon  fove  (^liberty  ;  an 
extraordinary  sensibility  to  all  its  dangers ;  and  of  those  dangers,  it 
most  dreads  the  union  of  the  political  and  money  power.  This  we 
learn  from  the  authentic  declaration  of  the  gentleman  himself.  And 
now,  oh,  transcendent  consbtency  1  oh,  most  wonderful  conformity 
of  means  and  ends  !  oh,  exquisite  mode  of  gratifying  h^h  desires ! 
behold,  the  honorable  member  proposes  that  the  political  power  of 
the  State  shall  take  to  itself  the  whole  functfon  of  supplying  the  en- 
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tin  fKfv&Kvhlioa  of  tbe  aMAtrjr*  by  note^  or  bUk  of  its  own, 
iNned  ai  its  owo  disctetmi,  to  be  paid  out  or  advanced  to  whoai'* 
aoever  it  (rieases,  io  diaohafgiog  tbe  obiigatioQS  of  Governinent,  bear- 
ing  no  proottBe  to  pay,  and  Io  be  kept  in  circulatioo  merely  by 
hSmg  nade  receivable  at  the  Treasury  !  The  whole  cioculatioa  of 
tbe  oountcy,  excepting  only  that  which  is  metallic^  and  which  must 
always  be  saaall,  will  thus  be  made  up  of  mare  Government  paper, 
issued  for  Govammeot  purposesy  and  redeemable  only  in  payment 
of  GovecQineiU  debts*  In  other  words,  the  entire  means  of  carry* 
iog  OD  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  will  be  held  by  Govem«- 
ment  in  its  own  hands,  and  made  commensurate,  exactly,  with  its 
mm  yranlB,  purposes,  and  opinions ;  the  whole  commeiciai  business 
of  tbe  country  being  thus  made  a  mere  appendage  to  revenue. 

But,  air,  in  xirder  thai  I  may  not  misrepr^ent  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, let  me  show  you  a  little  more  distincUy  what  his  opinions  are 
sespectiag  this  Govemoient  paper. 

•  The  booorahie  member  says,  sir,  that  to  make  this  Sub-Treasury 
measure  successful,  and  to  secure  it  against  reaction,  some  safe  and 
stable  medium  of  ciieulation,  '^  to  take  the  place  of  bank  notes  in 
the  fiscal  operations  of  tbe  (Sovemmeot,  ought  to  be  issued  ; "  that, 
«c  in  the  pmaevt  conditkxi  of  the  world,  a  paper  cunencv,  in  some 
fimn,  if  not  necessary,  is  almost  indispensable,  m  financial  and  com- 
mercaal  operations  of  oivilised  and  extensive  eoinmuoities ; "  that 
^^tbe  great  desideratum  is  to  asoertam  what  description  of  paper 
has  the  requbite  qualities  of  beiog  free  iirom  fluctuatk>n  in  value, 
and  liability  to  abuse  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  ^'  that  ^^bank  notes 
do  not  possess  these  requisites  in  a  degree  sufficiently  high  for  this 
purpose."  And  then  he  says,  ^'  I  go  farther.  It  appears  to  me, 
after  bestowing  the  best  reflection  I  can  give  the  subject,  that  no 
ooDvertible  paper,  that  is,  no  paper  whose  oiedit  rests  upon  a  pram- 
ate  topag^  »  suitable  for  currency."  "  On  what,  then,  (be  asks,) 
ougbt  a  paper  currency  to  rest? "  ^'  I  would  say,"  he  answers, 
<^on  demand  and  supply  simply ;  which  regulate  the  value  of  every 
tUog  else «- the  constant  demand  which  Government  has  for  its 
necessary  supplies."  He  then  proceeds  to  observe, ''  that  there 
might  be  a  sound  and  safe  paner  currency,  founded  on  the  credit 
of  Govmroent  ejiclusively.;  ''that  such  paper,  only  to  be  issued 
te  fthose  who  had  claims  on  the  Government,  would,  h  its  habitual 
state,  be  at  or  above  par  with  gold  and  silver ; "  that  "  pothipg 
but  experience  can  determine  wnat  amount,  and  of  what  denomina- 
iioDS,  might  be  sa&ly  issued ;  but  that  it  might  be  safely  assumed 
•that  the  country  would  absorb  an  amount  greatly  exceeding  its  an- 
«ual  ioeome.  Much  of  its  exchanges,  which  amount  to  a  vast  sum^ 
tm  weUiw  its  baokiag  husinees,  would  revolve  about  it ;  and  map/ 
miUioiiB  would  thus  be  keptin  cimulatkm  beyond  the  d^mapd?  of 
ihrfieivMHMwnr" 
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By  dib  tehemey  dir,  Crovernmeot,  in  its  disbarseaienls,  is  doI  to 

y  money,  but  to  issue  paper.  This  paper  is  do  otherwise  payar 
lie  or  redeemable  than  as  it  may  be  received  at  the  Treasury.  It 
is  expected  to  be  let  out  much  faster  than  it  comes  in,  so  that  many 
millions  will  be  kept  in  circulation  ;  and  its  habitual  character  will 
be  at  or  above  par  with  gold  and  silver !  Now,  sir,  if  there  is  to  be 
found  any  where  a  more  plain, and  obvious  project  of  paper  money, 
in  all  its  defonnity,  1  should  not  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  1  have  suggested  the  complete  union  which 
It  would  form,  if  it  were,  in  itself,  practicable,  between  the  political 
and  the  money  power. 

The  whole  commerce  of  the  country,  indeed,  under  such  a  stale 
of  law,  would  be  little  more  than  a  sort  of  incident  to  Treasury 
operations  —  rather  a  collateral  emanation  of  the  revenue  system 
than  a  substantial  and  important  branch  of  the  public  interest.  I 
have  referred,  also,  to  its  probable  consequences  upon  that  which 
the  gentleman  regards  as  so  great  an  evil,  and  which  he  denomi- 
nates *^  the  centralizatk>n  of  commercial  actbn." 

And  now  I  pray  you  to  consider,  Mr.  President,  in  the  neixt 
place,  what  an  admirable  contrivance  this  would  be  to  secure  that 
economy  in  the  expenses  of  Government  which  the  gentleman  has 
so  much  at  heart  Released  fr6m  all  necessnty  of  taxatbn,  and 
from  the  consequent  responsibility  to  the  people ;  not  called  upon 
to  regard  at  all  the  amount  of  annual  income  ;  having  an  autfaoiity 
to  cause  Treasury  notes  to  issue  whenever  it  pleases. 

**  In  mnltitndes,  like  which  the  popolooi  North 
Poured  neyer  from  hor  froien  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene,  or  the  Danau ; " 

what  admirable  restraint  would  be  imposed  on  Govemmeut,  how 
doubly  sure  would  assurance  be  made  for  it,  that  all  its  expenditures 
would  be  strictly  limited  to  the  absolute  and  indispensable  wants 
and  demands  of  the  public  servrce ! 

But,  sir,  fortunately,  very  fortunately,  a  scheme  so  wild,  and 
which  would  be  so  mischievous,  is  totally  impracticable.  It  rests 
on  an  assumption  for  which  there  is  not  the  least  foundatkm,  either 
in  reason  or  experience.  It  takes  for  granted  that  which  the  history 
of  every  commercial  state  refutes,  and  our  own,  especially,  in  almost 
every  page.  It  supposes  that  irredeemable  Government  paper  can 
circulate  in  the  business  of  society,  and  be  kept  at  par.  This  is  an 
impossibility.  The  honorable  gentleman  rejects  convertible  bank 
notes,  which  are  equivalent  to  specie,  since  they  will  always  oom- 
mand  it,  and  adopts,  in  their  stead.  Government  paper,  with  no 
promise  to  pay,  but  a  promise  only  to  be  received  for  debts  and 
taxes  ;  and  he  puts  forth  the  imagmation,  as  I  have  said,  so  often 
and  so  long  refuted,  .that  this  paper  will  be  kept  b  cireulatkxi  in  the 
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oountty,  aod  will  be  aUe  to  perform  the  great  business  of  coneocy 
aod  eaLchange>  eveo  though  it  exist  in  quantities  exceeding,  by  many 
millioDS,  the  demands  of  Government. 

If  it  be  necessaiYy  sir,  at  thb  day,  to  refute  ideas  like  these,  it 
must  be  because  the  history  of  all  countries,  our  own  included, 
is  a  dead  letter  to  us.  Even  at  the  very  moment  in  which  I  am 
speaking,  the  small  amount  of  Treasury  notes  which  has  been 
issued  by  Government,  hardly  a  fifth  part  of  the  ordinary  annual 
revenue — though  those  notes  bear  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.  -^ 
though  they  are  redeemable  in  cash  at  the  Treasury,  at  the  expira* 
tk>n  of  the  year — and  though,  in  the  mean  time,  they  are  every 
where  received  in  GoTeniment  dues,  are  not  only  of  less  value 
than  specie,  but  of  less  value,  also,  than  the  notes  of  non-specie- 
paying  banks ;  those  banks  whose  paper  is  daily  denounced  here 
as  *'  rags,  filthy  rags."  In  my  opinkm,  sir,  the  whole  scheme  is  as 
visionary  and  impracticable  as  any  which  the  genius  of  project  ever 
produced* 

Mr.  President,  toward  the  close  of  this  speech  of  September,  I 
find  a  paragraph  in  whk^h  several  other  subjtets  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  which  I  must  ask  permission  to  read. 

Having  commended  the  wise  and  noble  bearing  of  the  little  State- 
ligfats  party,  of  which  he  says  it  is  his  pride  to  be  a  member 
t^oughout  the  eventfid  period  through  which  the  country  has 
passed  smce  18^,  he  adds : 

^^  In  that  year,  as  I  have  stated,  the  tariff  system  triumphed  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  We  saw  its  disastrous  politk^al  bearings ; 
foresaw  its  surpluses,  and  the  extravagances  to  which  it  would 
lead ;  we  rallied  on  the  election  of  the  late  President  to  arrest  it 
through  the  influence  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  this  we  failed.  We  then  fell  back  upon  the  rights  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States  ;  and,  by  the  acUon  of  a  small  but  gallant 
State,  and  through  the  potency  of  its  interpositbn,  we  brought  the 
system  to  the  ground,  sustained,  as  it  was,  by  the  opposition  and  the 
administratkm,  and  by  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Every  part  of  this  most  extraordinary  statement  well  deserves 
attention. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  here  is  an  open  and  direct  avowal  that  the 
main  object  for  rallying  on  General  Jackson's  first  election,  was  to 
accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  protecting  policy  of  the  country, 
indeed !  Well,  this  is  very  firank.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  avowal 
made.     It  puts  an  end  to  all  suspk^ions. 

It  was,  tnen,  to  overthrow  protectk>n,  was  it,  that  the  honorable 
gentleman  took  so  much  pains  to  secure  General  Jackson's  fiirst 
dectkm  ?  I  commend  his  candor  in  now  acknowledging  it.  But, 
mtf  the  honoiable  member  had  allies  and  associates  in  that  rally; 
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his  lead.  And  pray,  sir,  was  his  oMsct,  as  now  avowed  bjr  faimseif^ 
the  k>int  object  or  all  the  party?  Did  he  tell  PennsylTania,  honest, 
intelligent,  straight-ferwara  Pennsylvania,  that  such  was  his  purpose  ? 
And  did  Pennsylvania  concur  in  it?  Pennsylvania  was  first  and 
/bremosl  in  espousing  the  cause  of  General  Jadcson.  Every  body 
knows  she  is  more  of  a  tariff  State  than  any  other  in  the  Unioik 
Did  he  tell  her  that  his  purpose  was  to  break  the  tariff  entirely 
down  ?  Did  he  ^te  his  obrects,  also,  to  New  York  ?  Did  h« 
state  them  to  New  Jersey?  What  say  you,  gentlemen  from  Peno- 
svlvania  ?  gentlemen  from  New  York  ?  and  gentlemen  from  New 
Jersey  ?  Ye  who  supported  General  Jackson's  election,  what  say 
you  ?  Was  h  your  purpose,  also,  by  ^at  election,  to  break  dow« 
the  protective  policy  ?  Or,  if  it  were  not  your  purpose,  did  yo« 
know,  nevertheless —  pray  Ictus  understand  that— did  you  know, 
nevertheless,  that  it  was  the  purpose,  and  the  main  purpose,  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Carolina?  and  did  you,  still,  eooperafv 
With  him  ?  ' 

The  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  was  a  member  of  this 
body  in  1828.  He  and  the  honorable  member  from  Carolina  were,  at 
tliat  time,  exerting  their  united  forces,  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  bring 
about Geneitil  Jackson's  election.  Did  they  work  thus  zeakxisiy  to- 
gether, for  the  same  ultimate  end  and  purpose;  or  did  they  mean 
merely  to  change  the  Government,  and  then  each  to  look  out  ibr 
himself? 

Mr.  Van  Buren  voted  for  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year,  commonly 
called  the  ^^  bill  of  abominations ,' "  but,  very  luckily,  and  in  ex* 
tremely  good  season,  instruction*  for  that  vote  happened  to  come 
from  Albany!  The  vote,  therefore,  could  be  given,  and  the  naem* 
ber  giving  it  could  not  possibly  thereby  give  any  ofience  to  any 
gentleman  of  the  State-rights  party,  with  whom  the  dootrme  of  in- 
struclions  is  so  authentic. 

Sir,  I  will  not  do  gentlemen  injustice.  Tliose  who  belonged  to 
tariff  States,  as  they  are  called,  and  who  supported  General  Jack- 
son for  the  Presidency,  did  not  intend  thereby  to  overthrow  the 
protecting  policy.  They  only  meant  to  make  General  Jackson 
President,  and  to  come  into  power  along  with  him !  As  to  ulti* 
mate  objects,  each  had  his  own.  All  could  agree,  however,  in  the 
first  step.  It  was  difficult,  certainly,  to  give  a  plausible  appear- 
ance to  a  political  union,  among  gentlemen  who  differed  so  widehr 
on  the  great  and  leading  question  of  tlie  times —the  question  «• 
the  protecting  policy.  But  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the 
oracular  declaration  that  General  Jackson  was  in  6vor  of  a  ^Ju- 
dicious Tariff." 

Here,  sir,  was  ample  room  and  verge  enough.  Who  couM  ob- 
ject to  a  judicious  tariff  1    Tariff  men  and  Anti-tartflT  men,  Sttfit* 
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n|^  nen  end  ConsoIidationistB^^cbofie  who  had  been  caUed  prodi- 
gaJs,  and  those  who  had  been  called  radicals,  all  throngea  and 
flocked  together  here,  and  with  all  their  difference  m  regaid  to  ul- 
timate objects,  agreed  to  make  common  cause,  till  they  should  get 
into  power. 

The  ghosts,  sir,  which  are  iabled  to  cross  the  Styx,  whatever 
different  hopes  or  purposes  they  may  have  beyond  it,  still  unite,  in 
the  present  wish  to  get  over,  and  therefore  all  hurry  and  huddle  in- 
to the  leaky  and  shattered  craft  of  Charon,  the  ferryman.  And 
diis  modey  throng  of  politicians,  sir,  with  as  much  difference  of  final 
object,  and  as  little  care  for  each  other,  made  a  boat  of  "  Judicious 
Taiiff,"  and  all  rushed  and  scrambled  into  it,  until  they  filled  it, 
near  to  sinking.  The  authority  of  the  master  was  able,  however, 
to  keep  them^  peaceable  and  in  order,  for  the  time,  for  they  had  the 
virtue  of  submission,  and  though  with  occasional  dangers  of  upset- 
ting, he  succeeded  in  pushing  them  all  over  with  his  long  setting- 
pole. 

''Ipse  ratem  conto  sulngit." 

Well,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  expected,  when 
General  Jackson  should  be  elected,  to  arrest  the  tariff  sptem 
through  the  influence  of  the  Executive  Department.  Here  is  an^ 
other  candid  confession.  Arrest  the  tariff  by  Executive  inikience  f 
Indeed !  Why,  sir,  this  seems  like  hoping,  fixHn  the  first,  for  the 
use  of  the  Veto.  How,  but  by  the  Veto,  could  the  Executive 
arrest  the  tariff  acts?  And  is  it  true,  sir,  that,  at  that  early  day, 
die  honorable  member  was  lookvag  to  tlie  Veto,  not  with  dread, 
but  with  hope?  Did  he  expect  it,  and  did  he  rely  upon  it?  Did 
he  make  the  rally  of  which  he  speaks,  in  order  that  he  might 
choose  a  President  who  would  exercise  it?  And  did  he  after- 
wards complain  of  it,  or  does  he  complain  of  it  now,  only  because 
it  was  ill  directed  ^because  it  turned  out  to  be  a  thunderbolt, 
which  dkl  not  &11  in  the  right  place  ? 

In  this  reliance  on  Executive  influence — sir,  I  declare  I  hardly 
can  trust  myself  that  I  read  or  quote  correctly,  when  I  find,  in  what 
I  read,  or  fiom  what  I  quote,  the  honorable  member  fit)m  South 
Carolina,  by  his  own  confession,  hoping  or  expecting  to  accomplish 
any  thing  by  Executive  influence ;  yet  so  was  it  spoken,  and  so  is  it 

Ented  —  in  this  reliance,  or  this  hope,  or  expectation,  founded  on 
:ecutive  influence,  the  honorable  gendeman  and  his  friends  failed; 
and,  failmg  in  this,  he  says,  they  fell  back  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  and  brought  the  system  to  the  ground  "  through  the  potency 
of  interposition ; "  by  which  he  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Nullification.  So  ttien,  sir,  according  to  this,  that  excessive  fear  of 
power  which  was  so  much  cherished  by  the  Nullifiers,  was  only 
awakened  to  a  flame  in  their  bosoms,  when  they  found  that  they 
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o^yd  iM  aeconqpEiA  tfieir  own  ends-  bf  tbe  £s«diti?e  power  of 
die  Pieeidenl,. 

I  am  BO  atithonKed  tiommeirtator^  sir^  on  the  doctfioes  or  tbeo«- 
dei  ot  NttltifibatiOD.  iVbn  fioflnim.  But,,  if  this  exposilion  bc> 
authentic^  I  must  say  it  is  not  calculated  to  dimioish  my  oppoaition* 
tor  ibe  sbntiiDeiiis  of  that  scbooL 

But  thef  gsnttetnaii  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  nuUificatioa^  or  inieik 
po^tiM^  succeeded.  By  fneaos  of  it,  be  says,  he  did  bring  the 
j^tectiw  syaleift  to  the  groaadi  And  so,  in  his  published  lettet 
6t  Hovenber  Sd^  he  states  that  <'  State  interposition  has  ovtiv 
tinoMrit^  tke  protBctive  tariff,  and,  with  it,  the  American  system^" 

Wd  are  to  underSlaiid,  then,  sir,  6rst,  that  the  compromise  act 
(A  1838  waa  foiced  upon  Congress  by  State  interposidon,  os 
wlHifieition* 

Next,  that  its  obieet  and  design,  so  far  as  the  hcmorable  gentle- 
tMm  was  ceafceMed  in  it,  wafl  to  break  down  and  destroy,  focever^ 
tbe  whole  protective  policy  of  the  country. 

And  lastly,  that  it  naa  accomplbhed  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
last  vestige  of  that  policy  b  wearing  away. 

llowV  *h  I  ^^  ^Tt  <l^^  in  1^3^)  I  entertamed  no  doubt  at 
dl  Ibot  flie  dengn  of  die  gentleman  was  esiactly  what  he  now 
elated  0«  thitf  point,  I  have  not  been  deceived.  It  was  not»  cer- 
Mot^r^  design  of  all  who  acted  widi  him;  but  that  it  was  his  pur^ 
fotfe,  I  k00W  thidn,  ms  clearij  as  I  know  now,  after  his  open  arowaC 
c(  it;  and  thii^  belief  goremed  my  conduct  at  the  tkne,  together 
wilb  tharef  •  grCGft  aaajority  of  those  m  both  Houses  of  Caa^^nm^ 
Wfao^  after  the  act  of  I8S4,  felt  bound  to  carry  out  the  pcovisiooa 
(tf  dbat  ecty  and  to  maintain  them  reasonably  and  fairly.  I  op> 
fcMd  the  conprannae  act  with  all  my  power.  It  appeared  to  me 
etety  way  otigeetionable :  it  kx>ked  luce  an  attempt  to  make  a  new 
COttstitutioti ;  to  inttoduoe  another  fimdamental  law,  above  the 
newer  of  Congress,  and  which  sboutd  eoaiJKi  die  authority  and 
discretbn  of  Congress,  m  all  time  to  come.  This,  of  itself,  waa 
a  CDAclosive  objection  with  me ;  I  said  so  then,  have  often  said  so 
Aiee,  and  say  so  eow.  I  said,  then,  that  I,  for  one,  should  not  be 
bound  by  that  law  more  thim  b^  any  other  law,  except  that,  as  it 
Wad  a  law  passed  on  a  very  mportant  and  agitating  subject,  I 
AeuU  not  be  disposed  to  inteifefe  with  it,  until  a  case  of  clear 
oecesshy  should  arise.  On  this  principle  I  have  acted  since^ 
When  that  case  of  necessity  shall  arise,  however,  should  I  be  in 
piADc  life,  I  sball  concur  in  any  alteration  of  that  act  which 
fs&nk  necessity  may  requn^e.  That  such  an  occasion  may  come^ 
I  more  than  fear.  I  entertun  something  stronger  than  a  doubt 
lipOB  die  ponibility  of  maintaining  the  manufactures  and  industrT 
or  this  Qountry,  upon  sucfa  a  system  as  the  compronnse  act  wiU 
leave  esy  wlien  h  shall  have  gone  through  its  processes  of  redno* 
tion.    All  this,  however,  I  leave  to  the  fiiture. 


Having  bad  occaaon^Mv^Profiident,  to  speak  of  NuISficationaiwl 

the  Nullffieis,  I  beg  leave  to  sa^  that  I  bare  jpot  tlooe  so  for  ai^ 

purpose  of  reproach.    Certainly,  sir,  1  3cie  :no  ipossible  c<imecti(^, 

myself,  between  their  principles  or  opinions,  and  tbesi^i^pP^'Of  this 

measure.    They,  howeyer,  natmt  speak  for  themselves.    They  loagr 

have  intrusted  the  bearing  of  .their  standard,  loMTtaiigbt  I  know,  to 

the  hands  of  the  faonorsd^le  menober  froai!6o«tb>.Caiphiia.;  Md  J 

perceived  last  session,  what  I  perceive  now,  ibat  in  >hib:apiiiiQn 

there  is  a  connection  between  these  projects  of  ^iGkyvenvnent  aiyl 

•the  doctrines  of  Nullification.    I  can  onl^  aajc,  sic,  :tfafUt  it  will  b^ 

.marvellous  to  me,  if  that  banner,  rthouf^  it  .be  said  4o  ;be  tattered 

and  torn,  shall  yet  be  lowered  in  obeisanoe,  and  laid.at  (herfootitool 

of  Executive  power.    To  die  austaining  of  that  pQWQr,:tfaKe  pmsa^ 

•of  this  bill  is  of  the  utmost  importance.    The  .  Admiiustffatioo  wdl 

•regard  its  success  as  being  to  them,  what  Cromwell  said  .the  ibafde 

•of  Worcester  was  to  him  —  "  a  crowning  mexoy."     Whether  gen- 

':<temen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  sofmuohi^'tbeirrextom^ 

jealousy  of  this  Government,  shall  now  find  it  consistent  ^ith  ^^ 

^principles  .to  give  their  aid  b  accomplishing  tbis.eoQ9liyuiiftt|on, 

-remains  to  be  seen. 

The  next  exposition  of  the  honoxable.gentleaiasi.'srseiitj|iieii|»Alld 
opinions,  is  his  letter  of  November  ad. 

Tb»  letter,  sir,  is  a  curiosity.  As  a.paper  de^crihicig  pditic^l 
operations^  and  exhibiting  political  opkuoos,  it  is  witboiit  a  parajkj. 
Its  pfarase  is  altogether  military.  It  reads  like  a  despatoh,  ota 
bulletin  from  head-quarteis.  It  is  fiiU  of  attacks,  r Assaults,  and 
repulses.  It  recounts  movements  and  counteiHrnovements ;  speaks 
of  occnpyiQgoQe  positbn,  falling  hack  upon  another,  and  advan- 
cing to  a  third ;  it  has  positions  to  cover  enemies,  and  positions  to 
bold  allies  in  cheok.  Meantime,  the  celerity  of  all  these  qperations 
reminds  one  of  the  rapidity  of  the  mHitacy  A&tioQS  of  .the  kiQg  of 
Prussia,  in  the  seven  years'  war.  Yesterday,  he  was  in  the  south, 
^ving  battle  to  the  Austrian  —  to-day  he  is  in  Saxoqy,  or  Silesia ; 
mstantly  he  is  found  to  have  traversed  the  electorate,  and  is  ftcing 
the  Russian  and  the. Swede  on  his  northern  fipoiier.  If  you  lode 
'fer  his  place  on  the  map,  before  you  find  it,  he  has  quitted  it.  Hie 
is  always. marcUng,  flying,  falBng  back,  wheeling,  attackk|g,'jde- 
fending,  surprismg ;  fighting  every  where,  and  ^hting  tail  the^ioM?* 
In- one :  particular,  however,  the  campaigns,  deseribed  in  this  lett#r, 
.di&r  from  the  manner  in  whkh  those  of  the.great  Frederick  weos 
^conducted.  I  thin)c  we  no  where  feed,  in  the  narrative  of  (Freda- 
lick's  achievements,  of  his  taking  a  positioo  to  eover^an  enen^,  or 
*a-po8itkMi:to  hold  an  ally  in  cheok.  Theae  .r^ements,  :ia  ihfi 
science  of  tactics  and  of  war,  are  of  more  recent  discovery. 

Mr.  President,  public  men  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  change 
tbdr  opmbns,  and  their  associations,  whenever  they  see  fit.     No 
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one  doubts  this.  Men  may  have  grown  wiser ;  they  may  hare 
attained  to  better  and  more  correct  views  of  great  public  subjects. 
It  would  be  unfortunate,  if  there  were  any  code  which  should 
oblige  men,  in  public  or  private  life,  to  adhere  to  opinions  once  en- 
tertained, in  spite  of  experience  and  better  knowledge,  and  against 
their  own  convictions  ol  their  erroneous  character.  Nevertheless, 
sir,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  what  appears  to  be  a  sudden,  as 
well  as  a  great  change,  naturally  produces  a  shock.  I  confess,  for 
one,  I  was  shocked,  when  the  honorable  gentleman,  at  the  last 
sessbn,  espoused  this  bill  of  the  Administration.  And  when  I  first 
read  this  letter  of  November,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  a  column 
and  a  half,  ran  through  such  a  succession  of  political  movements, 
all  termmating  in  placing  the  honorable  memoer  in  the  ranks  of 
our  opponents,  and  entitling  him  to  take  his  seat,  as  he  has  done, 
among  them,  if  not  at  their  head,  I  confess  I  felt  still  greater  sup- 
prise.  All  this  seemed  a  good  deal  too  abrupt*  Sudden  move- 
ments of  the  aflSsctions,  whether  personal  or  political,  are  a  little 
out  of  nature. 

Several  years  ago,  sir,  some  of  the  wits  of  Ekigland  wrote  a  mock 
play,  intended  to  ridicule  the  unnatural  and  false  feeling,  the  tenti' 
mentality^  of  a  certain  German  school  of  literature.  In  this  play, 
two  strangers  are  brought  together  at  an  inn.  While  they  are 
warming  diemselves  at  the  fire,  and  before  their  acquaintance  is  yet 
five  minutes  old,  one  springs  up  and  exclaims  to  the  other,  "  A 
sudden  thought  strikes  me !    Let  us  swear  an  eternal  fiiendship  ! " 

This  afiectionate  offer  was  instantly  accepted,  and  the  friendship 
duly  sworo,  unchangeable  and  eternal !  Now,  sir,  how  long  this 
eternal  fiiendship  lasted,  or  in  what  manner  it  ended,  those  who 
wish  to  know,  may  leam  by  referring  to  the  play. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  the  honorable  member  has  carried 
his  political  sentimentality  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  flight  of  the 
German  school ;  for  he  appears  to  have  fallen  suddenly  b  love, 
not  with  strangers,  but  with  opponents. 

Here  we  all  had  been,  sir,  contending  against  the  progress  of 
Executive  power,  and  more  particularly,  and  most  strenuously, 
against  the  projects  and  experiments  of  the  Administration  upoo 
the  currency.  The  honorable  member  stood  among  us,  not  only  as 
an  associate,  but  as  a  leader.  We  thought  we  were  making  some 
headway.  The  people  appeared  to  be  coming  to  our  support  and 
our  assistance.  The  country  had  been  roused ;  every  successive 
electbn  weakening  the  strength  of  the  adversary,  and  increasing  our 
own.  We  were  in  this  career  of  suoeess  earned  strongly  f^ward 
by  the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  only  needed  to  hear  the  cheer- 
ing voice  of  the  honorable  member, 

"  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more  !  " 

and  we  should  have  prostrated,  Ibreveri  this  anti-constitutionaly  anti- 
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cxmiiDercial,  anti-repablicaD,  and  aoti-AmericaD  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. But,  instead  of  these  encoura^ng  and  animating 
accents,  behold  !  in  the  very  crisis  of  our  affitirs,  on  the  very  eve  cm 
victory,  the  honorable  member  cries  out — to  the  enemy  —  not  to 
us,  his  allies  ^  but  to  the  enemy  —  "  Holloa  !  A  sudden  thought 
strikes  me  !  I  abandon  my  allies  1  Now  I  think  of  it,  they  have 
always  been  my  oppressors !  I  abandon  them,  and  now  let  you 
and  me  swear  an  eternal  friendship ! " 

Such  a  proposition,  frc»n  such  a  quarter,  sir,  was  not  likely  to  be 
long  withstood.  The  other  party  was  a  little  coy,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  nothing  loath.  After  proper  hesitation,  and  a  little  deco- 
rous blushing,  it  owned  the  soft  impeachment,  admitted  an  equally- 
sudden  sympathetic  impulse  on  its  own  side  ;  and,  since  few  woixb 
are  wanted  where  hearts  are  already  known,  the  honorable  gentleman 
takes  hi3  place  among  his  new  friends,  amidst  greetings  and  ca- 
resses, and  .18  already  enjoying  the  sweets  of  an  eternal  mendship. 

In  this  letter,  Mr.  President,  the  writer  says,  b  substance,  that  he 
saw,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  that  affiiiis  had 
reached  the  point,  when  he  and  his  friends,  according  to  the  course 
they  should  take,  would  reap  the  fiill  harvest  of  their  long  and 
arduous  struggle,  against  the  encroachments  and  abuses  of  the 
General  Government,  or  lose  the  fruits  of  all  their  labors. 

At  that  time,  he  says,  State  interpositbn  (viz.  Nullification)  bad 
overthrown  the  protecting  tariff  and  the  American  system,  and  put 
a  stop  to  Congresnonal  usurpation ;  that  he  had  previously  been 
united  with  the  National  Republicans ;  and  that  their  joint  attacks 
bad  brought  down  the  power  of  the  Executive ;  but  that,  in  joining 
such  allies,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  that,  with  them,  victory  itself  was  dangerous  ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  had  been  waiting  for  events  ;  that  now,  (that  is  to  say,  in 
September  last,)  the  joint  attacks  of  the  allies  had  brought  down 
Executive  power ;  that  the  Administration  had  become  divested  of 
power  and  influence,  and  that  it  had  become  clear  that  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  allied  forces  would  utteriy  overthrow  and  demolish 
it.  AU  this  he  saw.  But  he  saw,  too,  as  he  says,  that  in  that  case 
the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  him  or  his  c^use,  but  to  his  allies  and 
dieir  cause.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  spoke  of  personal  victories^ 
or  alluded  to  personal  objects,  at  all.     He  spoke  of  his  cause. 

He  proceeds  to  say,  then,  that  never  was  there  before,  and  never, 
probably,  will  there  be  again,  so  fair  an  opportunity  for  himself  and 
his  friends  to  carry  out  their  <nim  prindpUu  andpolici/,  and  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  iong  and  arduous  struggle.  These  principles  and 
this  policy,  sir,  be  it  remembered,  he  represents,  all  along,  as  idehti- 
fied  with  the  principles  and  policy  of  Nullification.  And  he  makes 
use  of  this  glorious  opportunity,  by  refusing  to  join  his  late  allies  in 
any  further  attack  on  those  in  power,  and  ranying  anew  the  old  State- 
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K^giK9  mttj  to  bold*  in  check  tbetr  old  oppooentv^  the  National 
lUpubfican  party.  This,  be  sa^s,  would  enable  him  to  prevent  the 
complete  ascendency  of  his  allies,  and  to  compel  the  Soutl)era  di« 
▼isioo  of  the  Admiaiatration  party  to  occupy  the  ground  of  which  he 
proposes  to  take  posseasioo,  to  wit,  the  ground  of  the  M  State-4ight» 
party.    They  will  haye,  he  says,  no  other  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  stripped  of  its  military  language,  what  b  the 
amount  of  all  this,  but  that,  finding  the  Administration  weak,  and 
likely  to  be  overthrown,  if  the  opposiuon  conttnued  with  undimin- 
ished feroe,  he  went  over  to  it,  to  join  it ;  to  act,  himself,  upon 
nullification  principles ;  and  to  compel  the  Southern  members  of 
the  Admbistration  to  meet  him  on  those  priDetples?-<-in  other 
woffdji,  to  make  a  nulIificaticMi  Adininbtration,  and  to  take  such  pan 
in  it  83  should  belong  to  him  and  bis  friends.  He  oonfesses,  sir^ 
that  In  tlius  abandoning  his  allies,  and  taking  a  position  to  cover 
those  io  power,  he  perceived  a  shock  would  be  created,  which  would 
require  some  degree  of  resokition  and  firmness.  1a  this  he  was 
right.    A  shock,  sir,  has  been  created ;  yet  there  he  is. 

This  Administration,  air,  is  represented  as  succeeding  to  the  lasty 
bgr  an  inheritance  of  principle.  It  professes  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  its  illustrious  predecessor*  it  adopts,  generally,  the  sen- 
timents, principles,  and  opinions,  of  General  Jackson  -*-iV^/a«a- 
tkn  end  titt;  and  yet,  though  he  be  the  very  prince  of  Nullifiers, 
and  but  lately  r^[arded  as  the  chiefest  of  sinners,  il  receivee 
the  honorable  gentleman  with  the  utooost  complacency :  to  all 
appearance  the  delight  is  mutual :  they  find  him  an  able  leader ;  he 
finds  them  complying  followers.  Bbt,  sir,  in  all  this  movement,  he 
understands  himself.  He  means  to  go  ahead,  and  to  take  them 
akmg.  He  is  in  the  engine<;ar ;  he  controls  the  locomotive.  Hie 
hand  regulates  the  steam,  to  increase  or  retard  speed,  at  his  own 
discretion.  And  as  to  the  occupants  of  the  passenger-cars,  sir,  they 
are  as  happy  a  set  of  gentlemen  as  one  might  desire  to  see,  of  a 
summer's  day.  They  feel  that  they  are  in  progress ;  they  hope  thqr 
ahall  not  be  run  off  the  track ;  and  when  they  reach  the  end  of 
their  journey,  they  desire  to  be  thankful ! 

The  arduous  struggle  is  now  all  over.  Its  richest  fruits  are  all 
reaped ;  Nullification  embraces  the  Sub-Treasuries,  and  oppression 
and  usurpation  will  be  heard  of  no  more. 

On  the  broad  surface  of  the  country,  sir,  there  is  a  spot  called  '^  the 
Hermitage."  In  that  residence  is  an  occupant  very  well  known,  and 
not  a  little  remarkable  both  in  person  and  character.  Suppose,  air, 
the  occupant  of  the  Hermitage  were  now  to  open  that  door,  enter  the 
SenEate,  walk  forward,  and  look  over  the  Chamber  to  the  seats  on  the 
other  side.  Be  not  fiightenedj  gentlemen ;  it  is  but  frmcy's  sketdi. 
Suppose  he  should  thus  come  in  among  us,  sir,  and  see  into  whose 
bands  has  fallen  the  chief  support  (^  that  Administration,  wlucb 
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m  90  great  a  deigre^  aj^iiftedb^fatflteelf^aiidwlikAbefciHl]^ 
relied  on  lo  maintain  the  pnocij^es  of  his  own.  If  gentlemen  wera 
now  to  see  his  simdy  aumry  step,  his  ereet  posture,  his  oocnpressed 
lips,  his  fimily^kiiitted  brow>  and  his  eye  foil  of  fire»  I  oamiot  hdp 
tfatddn^,  sir,  they  woeld  all  feel  aomewbat  queer.  There  would  be, 
I  imagine,  not  a  little  awkward  moving  and  shifting  in  their  seats* 
They  would  expect  soon  to  hear  die  roar  of  the  licm,  even  if  they 
did  not  feel  his  paw* 

I  proceed,  sir,  to  the  speedi  of  the  honorable  tnember,  delivered 
OB  the  IMi  of  February  last,  in  which  he  announces  propositions, 
respecting  the  oonstitntioBal  power  of  Congress,  which,  if  they  can 
be  maititained,  must  neoessarilv  give  a  new  direction  to  our  leg«* 
lation,  and  would  go  fiir  towanb  showing  the  necessity  of  the  piesr 
ent  biil. 

The  honorable  member,  sir,  insists  that  Congross  has  no  right 
to  make  general  deposits  of  the  public  revenue  in  banks ;  and  he 
denies,  too,  that  it  oan  authoriae  the  reception  of  any  thing  but 
gold  and  a&ver  in  llie  payment  of  debts  and  dues  to  the  Govern* 


These  ^pestions^  w,  are  questions  of  magnitude,  certainly,  and^ 
afaice  they  have  been  raised,  ought  to  be  answered.  They  may  be 
considers  together*  AUow  me,  in  the  first  j^e,  however,  lo  clear 
them  bona  s6me  extraneous  matter.  The  honorable  member  puts 
dm  first  question  thus:  Have  we  the  right  to  make  deposits  in  the 
banks,  in  order  to  bestow  eoiAdence  m  them,  with  a  view  to  ena"> 
Me  them  to  resume  s|iecie  payments  ?  And,  by  wav  of  illustraUoBi 
nsks  die  iimher  questioB,  whether  Government  oould  constitutiDB* 
eily  bestow  on  individuab,  or  a  private  association,  the  same  advan^ 
tages,iD  order  to  enable  ihem  to  pay  their  ddbts.  But  diis  I  take 
BOt  to  be  the  question.  The  true  inquiry  is.  May  not  Congress 
autfaorioBe  the  public  revenue,  in  the  intervening  time  between  its 
receipt  and  its  expenditure,  to  be  deposited  in  banks,  for  the  gene- 
ral purpose  of  safe-keeping,  in  the  same  way  as  bdividuak  de^ 
fiDsit  their  own  money  ?  And  if  this  mode  of  safekeeping  be  atr 
tended  with  incidental  advantages,  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  community,  is  not  that  a  reason  which  may  properly  goven 
die  disoretion  of  Congress  in  the  case  ?  To  benefit  we  banks^  or 
lo  benefit  the  oommuntty,  is,  in  this  case,  not  die  main  ofagect ;  it  is 
only  die  incident ;  and  as  to  the  case  put  for  illustradon,  it  would 
oot  be  expected  of  Congress,  certainly,  to  make  deposits  with  in- 
dividuals  with  a  view,  principally,  of  enabling  such  individuals  to 
pay  their  debts ;  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  very  competent  to  Con* 
mss,  in  some  eases,  and  a  werj^  proper  exercise  oit  its  power,  to 
deposit  mcnaey,  even  with  individuals,  m  such  manner  as  that  it 
tnight  be  advantageous  to  the  depositary.  This  ineidental  or  cod* 
nequential  advantage  results,  often,  fiom  the  nature  of  the  transao- 
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tion,  and  is  inseparable  torn  it.  it  may  alwi^  be  enjojed,  more 
or  less,  by  any  one  who  holds  public  money  tor  disbursement.  In 
order  to  the  necessary  exercise  of  any  of  its  powers,  Government 
doubtless  may  make  contracts  with  banks  or  other  corpoiatbns  as 
well  as  with  individuals.  If  it  has  occasbn  to  buy  bills  of  exchange, 
it  may  buy  them  of  banks.  If  it  has  stock  or  Treasnry  notes  to 
sell,  it  may  sell  to  banks,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
lately  proposed.  It  may  employ  banks,  therefore,  at  its  discretion, 
for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  as  those  moneys  must  be 
kept  somewhere.  It  can  no  more  need  a  speci6c  grant  of  power 
in  the  constitution  for  such  a  purpose,  than  one  merchant,  becom- 
ing agent  for  another  to  receive  and  pay  out  money,  would  need  a 
particular  clause  in  his  authority,  enabling  him  to  use  banks  for 
these  purposes  as  other  persons  use  them.  No  question  has  ever 
been  raised  in  this  Government  about  the  power  of  Congress  to 
authorize  such  deposits.  Mr.  Madison,  in  opposing  the  fiist  bank 
charter  in  1791,  argued,  strenuously,  that  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  not  necessary  to  Grovemment  as  a  depository  of  the 
public  moneys,  because,  he  insisted,  its  use  could  be  supplied  by 
other  banks.  This  suffidently  shows  his  opinion.  And  in  1800, 
Congress  made  it  the  duty  of  the  collectors  of  customs  to  deposit 
bonds  for  duties  in  the  bank  and  its  branches  for  collection. 

When  the  charter  of  the  first  bank  expired,  m  1811,  almost 
every  gentleman  who  opposed  its  renewal  contended  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  holding  deposits  of  revenue,  be* 
cause  State  banks  could  answer  all  such  purposes  equally  wdl.  A 
strong  and  prevailing  tone  of  argument  runs  through  all  the  speeches 
on  that  occasion,  tending  to  this  conclusion,  viz.  that  Govern* 
ment  may  derive  from  State  banks  all  the  benefit  which  a  Bank  of 
tile  United  States  could  render.  In  1816,  when  the  charter  of  the 
last  bank  was  granted,  it  contained,  as  originally  presented,  no  pro- 
vision  for  making  the  public  deposits  in  the  bank.  The  bill  was 
probably  drawn,  in  this  particular,  fit>m  the  model  of  the  first  char- 
ter, in  which  no  such  clause  was  contained,  without  adverting  to 
the  law  of  1800;  but  a  section  was  introduced,  on  my  motbn, 
making  it  the  duty  of  collectors  to  deposit  the  public  moneys  in 
the  bank  and  its  branches.  It  was  this  sectbn  of  the  law  which 
some  of  us  thought  was  violated  by  the  removal  of  the  deposites. 
The  main  object  of  the  deposit  bill  of  1836,  as  we  know,  was  to 
regulate  deposits  of  the  public  money  with  the  State  banks ;  so 
that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  government  to  the  present 
time,  nobody  has  thought  of  making  any  questkxi  of  the  oonstitu* 
tbnal  power  of  Congress  to  make  such  arrangements. 

The  gentleman's  other  propositbn,  and  which  he  lays  down  with 
still  more  confidence  and  emphasis,  is,  that  Congress  cannot,  con- 
stitutbnally,  authorize  the  receqpt  of  bank  notes,  though  they  be 
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Botes  of  irpeeie*paying  baalis,  in  payment  of  debts  to  Grovemmeat ; 
because,  he  sajrs,  that  tvoiald  niakie  them  money ;  and  if  we  make 
them  money,  then  we  are  bouAd  to  control  and  regulate  that 
money.  Most  certainly,  sir,  I  agree  with  the  honorable  member, 
that  when  bank  notes  become  money,  we  are  bound  to  control  and 
regulate  them.  I  thank  him  for  this  admission ;  since  it  goes  a 
great  way  to  support  that  proposition,  for  which  I  have  been  con- 
tendmg.  Tbat  bank  notes  have  become  money  in  &ct,  that  they 
answer  the  uses  of  money,  that,  in  nuiny  respects,  the  law  treats 
them  as  money,  b  certain.  Why,  then,  are  we  not  already  bound 
to  control  and  regulate  them  ?  The  gentleman  will  say,  Because 
we  have  not,  ourselves,  made  them  money.  But  is  that  any 
answer  ?  If  they  have  become  money  in  fact,  they  require  the 
same  regulation,  and  we  have  the  same  authmtv  to  bestow  it,  as  if 
they  had  acqimed  that  character  by  any  acts  of  our  own ;  because 
our  power  is  general :  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  regulate  all  the  great  concerns  of  commerce. 

But  let  us  see  how  this  opinion  of  the  honorable  member  stands 
upon  the  authorities  in  our  own  history. 

When  the  first  bank  was  establiriied,  the  right  of  Congress  to 
cteate  such  a  corporation  was^  as  we  all  know,  vay  much  disputed* 
Laige  majorities,  however,  in  both  Houses,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
lif^t  existed,  and  they  therefore  granted  the  charter ;  and  in  this 
charter  there  was  an  express  provision  that  the  biUs  of  die  bank 
rimild  be  receivable  in  all  pavments  to  Government.  Those  who 
opposed  the  bank  did  not  object  to  this  clause :  on  the  contrary^ 
they  went  even  much  further ;  and  Mr.  Madison  expressly  insbted 
tbat  Coogross  might  grant  or  refose,  to  State  banks,  the  privilege  of 
having  their  notes  received  in  revenue.  In  1791,  therefore,  men 
of  all  parties  supposed  that  Congress,  in  its  discretion,  might  au^ 
tfaorize  the  receipt  of  bank  notes.  The  same  princifde  was  mcor- 
porated  into  the  bank  charter  of  1816 :  indeed  it  was  in  the  bill 
which  die  gentleman  himself  reported  ;  and  it  passed  without  ob- 
jection from  any  quarter.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  President,  let 
OS  look  into  the  proceedings  of  the  sessi<Mi  of  1815-'! 6  a  little 
more  closely.  At  the  commencement  of  that  sessbn,  Mr.  Madi- 
son drew  our  attendon  to  the  state  of  the  currency  ;  by  which  he 
meant  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  wluch  was  then  very 
much  disordered,  as  the  banks  had  suspended  specie  payment  duiy 
ing  the  war,  and  had  not  resuiaed.  Eariy  in  the  progress  of  the 
session,  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  moyed  that  this 
part  of  the  message  should  be  referred  to  a  sdect  committee.  It 
was  so  ordered.  The  committee  was  raised,  and  the  honorable 
gentleman  placed  at  its  head*  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  he 
Hitfudyeed  the  bade  bill,  explained  it,  defended  it,  and  carried  k 
tnumpbamly  through  the  House,  having  b  it  the  proviskm  whidh  I 
have  bef<»e  mentioned. 
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But  there  Is  something  more.  At  the  same  sesskm  the  gentle- 
man introduced  the  bill  for  the  further  coUeotion  of  the  revenue, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  in  whieh  bill  he  earned  the 
receivability  of  bank  notes  much  forther,  and  piovided  that  notes  of 
any  bank  or  bankers  which  were  payabk  and  paid,  on  demand,  in 
specie,  might  be  allowed  and  accepted  in  aU  payments  to  the  I7ni- 
ted  States.  So  that  the  honorable  gentlanan  himself  drew,  with 
his  own  pen,  the  very  first  legal  enactment  in  the  history  of  this 
Government,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  notes  of  State  banks 
should  be  considered  and  treated  as  money  at  the  Treasury.  Still 
further,  sir :  The  bill  containing  this  provision  did  not  pass  the 
House  ;  and  as  I  deemed  some  provision  necessary,  indispensably 
necessary,  for  the  state  of  things  then  existing,  I  introduced,  I  thifik 
the  very  next  day  after  the  failure  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  bill, 
three  resolutions.  The  two  first  were  merely  declaratory,  asserting 
that  all  duties,  taxes,  and  imposts,  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  that  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  collected  and  received 
in  the  legal  currency,  or  in  Treasury  notes,  or  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  as  by  law  provided.  These  two  resolutioDS 
I  agreed  to  waive^  as  it  was  thought  they  were  not  essential,  and 
that  they  might  imply  some  degree  of  censure  upon  past  tiaosae- 
tions.     The  third  resolutbn  was  in  these  words : 

''  And  resolved,  fitrther,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  required  and  directed  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  cause,  as  soon  as  may  be,  all  duties, 
taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money  accruing  or  becoming  payable  to 
the  United  States,  to  be  collected  and  paid  in  the  legal  currency  of 
the  United  States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  aforesaid ;  and  that  fit>m  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
February  next,  no  such  duties,  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money  ac- 
cruing or  becoming  ^payable  to  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  ought 
to  be  collated  or  received  otherwise  than  in  the  legal  currency  of 
the  United  States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  £e  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  aforesaid." 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that,  in  this  resolution  of  mine,  there 
was  no  provision  whatever  for  receiving  bank  notes,  except  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  according  to  its  charter.  Well,  what 
happened  thereon  ?  Why,  sir,  if  you  look  into^the  National  Intel- 
ligencer of  a  succeeding  day,  you  will  find  it  stated,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn moved  to  amend  Mr.  Webster's  resolutksn  by  "  extending  its 
provisions  to  the  notes  of  aU  banks  which  should,  at  the  time  speed- 
fed  therein,  pay  their  notes  in  specie  on  demandJ^ 

This  amendment  was  opposed  by  me,  as  being  unnecessary,  in- 
asmuch as  all  such  bills  would  be  received  of  course,  as  they  always 
liad  been  received.  The  honorable  member  said,  that,  for  hb  own 
part,  he  did*  not  himself  think  it  oeoesnry  ;  he  thought  such  biUs 
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would  cootbuo  to  be  recaiired,  as  tbey  bad  been,  without  any  new 
provision ;  he  bad  offered  the  amendment,  however,  to  satisfy  the 
.  doubts  of  others;  but  since  it  was  opposed,  he  would  withdraw  it, 
and  he  did  withdraw  it.  The  resolution  passed  the  House,  there- 
fore, exactly  as  I  had  prepared  it.  But  in  the  Senate  it  was 
amended,  in  the  manner  which  the  honorable  member  had  proposed 
in  the  House ;  and  in  this  amendment  the  House  ultimately  con- 
curred. 

The  provision  was  thus  incorporated  into  the  resolution,  became 
part  of  tile  law  of  the  land,  and  so  remains  at  this  very  moment. 
Sir,  may  I  not  now  say  to  the  honorable  member,  that,  if  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  has  been  violated  by  treating  bank  notes  as 
money — "  Thou  art  the  man  ! " 

How  is  it  possible,  sir,  the  gentleman  could  so  far  forget  his  own 
agency  in  these  most  important  transactions,  as  to  stand  up  here, 
the  other  day,  and  with  an  air  not  only  of  confidence,  but  of  defi- 
ance, say,  <<  But  I  take  a  still  higher  ground  ;  I  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  mischief.  1  deny  the  right  of  this  Government  to  treat  bank 
notes  as  money  in  its  fiscal  transactions.  On  this  great  question  I 
never  have  before  committed  myself,  though  not  generally  disposed 
to  abstain  from  forming  or  expressing  opinions." 

I  will  only  add,  sir,  that  this  reception  and  payment  of  bank 
notes  was  expressly  recognized  by  the  act  of  the  14th  April,  1836 ; 
by  the  deposit  act  of  June  of  that  year ;  and  by  the  bill  whk^h 
passed  both  Houses  in  1837,  but  which  the  President  did  neither 
approve  nor  return.  In  all  these  acts,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  hon- 
orable member  from  South  Carolina  himself  concurred. 

So  much  for  authority.  ^ 

ButJQOw,  sir,  what  is  the  principle  of  construction  u[)on  which 
the  gentleman  relies  to  sustain  hb  doctrine  ?  "  The  genius  of  our 
constitution,"  he  says,  ^'  is  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  power." 
This  is  undoubtedly  true;  no  one  can  deny  it.  But  he  adds, 
"  Whatever  power  it  gives,  is  expressly  granted." 

But  I  think,  sir,  this  by  no  means  follows  from  the  first  proposi- 
tion, and  cannot  be  maintained.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  no  power 
is  to  be  assumed ;  but  then  powers  may  be  inferred,  or  necessa- 
rily implied.  It  is  not  a  question  of  assumption ;  it  is  a  question  of 
iair,  just,  and  reasonable  inference.  To  hold  that  no  power  is 
granted,  and  no  means  authorisKed,  but  such  as  are  granted  or  au- 
thorized by  express  words,  would  be  to  establish  a  doctrine  that 
'would  put  an  end  to  the  Government.  It  could  not  last  through  a 
single  session  of  Congress.  If  such  opinions  had  prevailed  in  the 
beginning,  it  never  could  have  been  put  in  motion,  and  would  not 
have  drawn  its  first  breath.  My  friend,  near  me,  from  Delaware, 
has  gone  so  fully  and  so  ably  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  it 
has  become  quite  unnecessary  ibr  me  to  pursue  it.     Where  the 
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condtitatiod  confers  on  Congress  a  generftl  power,  or  imposes  A 
general  duty,  all  oth«r  powers  necessary  for  the  exevcise  of  that 
general  power,  and  for  fulfilling  that  duty,  are  implied,  so  iar  as  there 
is  no  prohibition.  We  act  every  day  upon  this  principle,  and  couM 
not  carry  on  the  Government  without  its  aid.  Under  the  power  to 
coin  money,  we  build  expensive  mints •**•  fill  them  with  officers-— 
punish  such  officers  forembeizlenaent— buy  bullion— *  and  exercise 
various  other  acts  of  power. 

The  constitution  says  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  certain  courts.  Under  this  general  authority,  we 
not  only  establish  such  courts,  but  protect  their  records  by  penalties 
against  forgery,  and  the  purity  of  tneir  admmistratioD  by  punishmg 
perjuries. 

The  Department  of  the  Post-^Office  is  another,  and  signal  in- 
stance, of  the  extent  and  necessity  of  nnplied  powers.  The  whole 
authority  of  Congress  over  this  subject  is  expressed  in  very  few 
words ;  they  are  merely  **  to  establish  post-offices  and  postHtMuls.*' 
Under  this  short  and  general  grant,  laws  of  Congress  have  been 
extended  to  a  great  variety  of  very  important  enactmetits,  without 
the  specific  grant  of  any  power  whatever,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
will  look  over  the  post-office  laws.  In  these  laws,  among  other  pro* 
visions,  penalties  are  enacted  against  a  great  number  of  offences ; 
thus  deducing  the  highest  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction^  by  ret* 
sonable  and  necessary  inference,  from  the  general  authori^.  But 
I  forbear  from  traversing  a  field  already  so  fully  explored. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  remarks,  sir,  in  the  gentleman*! 
speech,  which  1  must  not  entirely  omit  to  notbe. 

In  speaking  of  the  beneficial  efi^ts  of  this  measure,  one,  he  says,, 
would  be,  that  '<  the  weight  of  the  banks  would  be  taken  iixMn  the 
side  of  the  teut-tonsuinersy  where  it  has  been  ftom  the  commeDoe* 
ment  of  the  Government,  and  placed  on  the  side  of  the  tax'pavem^ 
This  great  divisron  of  the  conmiunity  necessarily  grows  out  of  the 
fiscal  action  of  the  Government.'* 

Sir,  I  utteriy  deny  that  therc  is  the  least  foundation,  in  fact,  for 
this  distinction.  It  is  an  odk)us  distinction,  calculated  to  inspire 
envy  and  hatred ;  and  being,  as  I  think,  wholly  groundless,  its  sug* 
gestion,  and  the  endeavor  to  maintain  it,  ought  to  be  resisted  and 
repelled.  We  are  all  tax-payers,  in  the  United  States,  who  use 
articles  on  which  imposts  are  laid ;  and  who  is  there  that  is  excused 
m>m  this  tax,  or  does  not  pay  his  proper  part  of  it,  according  to  hii 
consumption  ?    Certainly  no  one. 

On  tne  other  hand,  who  are  the  taxKJonsumcrs?  Clearly,  the 
army,  the  nav)',  the  laborers  on  public  works,  and  other  persons  in 
Government  employment.  But  even  these  are  not  idle  consumers ; 
they  arc  agents  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people.  PensionefS 
may  be  considercd  as  persons  who  enjoy  benefit  bom  Ae  puUk 
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taxes  of  the  country,  witfaoat  rendering  present  service  in  return  ; 
but  the  legal  provision  for  them  stancb  on  the  ground  of  previous 
merits,  which  none  deny.  If  we  had  a  vast  national  debt,  the  an- 
nual interest  of  which  was  a  charge  upon  the  country,  the  holders 
of  this  debt  might  be  considered  as  tax-consumers.  But  we  have 
no  such  debt  If  the  distinction,  therefore,  which  the  gentleman 
states  exists  any  where,  most  certainly  it  does  not  exist  here.  And 
I  cannot  but  exceedingly  regret  that  sentiments  and  opbions  should 
be  expressed  here,  having  so  little  foundation,  and  yet  so  well  cal- 
culated to  spread  prejudice  and  dislike,  far  and  wide,  against  the 
Government  and  institutions  of  the  country. 

But,  sir,  I  have  extended  these  remarks  already  to  a  length  fixr 
which  I  find  no  justification  but  in  my  profound  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  this  crisis  in  our  national  affiurs.  We  are,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  about  to  rush  madly  fram  our  proper  spheres.  We  are  to 
relinqaish  the  performance  of  our  own  mcumbent  duties ;  to  aban- 
don the  exercise  of  essential  powers,  confided  by  the  constitution  to 
our  hands,  for  the  good  of  the  country.  This  was  my  opinion  in 
September — it  is  my  opinion  now.  What  we  propose  to  do,  and 
wh»t  we  omit  to  do,  are,  in  my  judgment,  likely  to  make  a  fearful, 
perhaps  a  fatal,  inroad  upon  the  unity  of  commerce  between  these 
States,  as  well  as  to  embarrass  and  harass  the  employments  of  the 
people,  and  to  probng  existing  evils. 

Sir,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it  now,  the  constitution  had  its 
immediate  origin  in  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  this  uniformity, 
or  identity,  in  commercial  regulations. 

The  whole  history  of  the  country,  of  eveiy  year  and  every 
month,  from  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  to  1789,  proves 
this.  Over  whatever  other  interests  it  was  made*  to  extena,  and 
whatever  other  blessings  it  now  does,  or  hereafter  may,  confer  on 
the  millions  of  free  citizens  who  do  or  shall  live  under  its  protection ; 
even  though,  in  time  to  come,  it  should  raise  a  pyramid  of  power  and 
grandeur,  whose  apex  should  look  down  on  the  loftiest  political 
structures  of  other  nations  and  other  ages,  it  will  ]^et  be  true,  that 
it  was  itself  the  child  of  pressing  commercial  necessity.  Unity  and 
identity  of  commerce  among  all  the  States  was  its  seminal  principle. 
It  had  been  found  absolutely  impossible  to  excite  or  foster  enterprise 
in  trade,  under  the  influence  of  discordant  and  jarring  State  regula- 
tbns.  The  country  was  losing  all  the  advantages  of  its  position. 
The  Revolution  itself  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtfiil 
bles»ng.  The  ocean  before  us  was  a  barren  waste.  No  Ameri- 
can canvass  whitened  its  bosom  ^- no  keek  of  ours  ploughed  its 
waters.  The  journals  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  show 
the  most  constant,  unceasing,  unwearied,  but  always  unsuccessful 
appeals  to  the  States  and  the  people,  to  renovate  the  system,  to 
intuse  into  that  Confederation  at  once  a  spirit  of  umon  and  a  spirit 
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of  9c&7kfy  bv  ooDfening  on  CongresB  tfad  powwr  over  trade.  By 
oothiog  but  ^e  peroqptioii  of  its  indispeniBable  neoessily — by  noth- 
ing but  their  txHisciousness  of  fti&ring  from  iu  want— were  the 
States  and  the  people  biXHigbt)  and  brought  by  slow  deigreeft,  to 
invest  thb  powor  in  a  jpennanent  and  Competent  Government. 

Sitf  beaiken  to  die  iWv^ent  language  of  the  old  Coi^gress,  in  July, 
1785,  ID  a  letter  addressed  to  the  States^  prepared  by  Mr.  Monioe, 
Mfk  King)  and  other  great  naoiesi  now  translenwd  from  the  iSata  dt 
tivii^  men  to  the  records  which  oanr  down  the  fame  of  the  diBtio- 
guished  dead.  The  proposition  belore  them,  the  great  object  to 
which  they  so  solicitously  endeavored  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
States^  was  Ms,  v»«  that  '<  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bledi  should  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  trade 
of  the  States^  as  well  with  fi)reign  nations  as  with  eaoh  other." 
Tbk^  ib^  say>  is  uiged  upon  die  States  by  every  consideration  of 
local  as  well  as  of  f^eral  policy;  and  they  beseech  them  to  agr^ 
to  it^  if  they  wish  to  plomote  die  strength  of  the  UniiHi»  and  to  coft- 
peot  it  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and  afhcuou.  This  was  in 
July,  1185. 

m  Ihe  same  spirit,  and  tot  the  tame  end,  was  that  moet  impop- 
4aaC  resoludoa  which  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Vir^pnia,  on  the  3l8t  day  of  the  foUowiog  January.  Sir,  I  tead 
the  resolution  entire. 

•*  ttt$a0tA,  Tktl  EdiMUid  Rsn Aol^h,  iuid  ^tiiert,  he  appoiated  eomi&iHioiten, 
wko,  «r  aoj  five  of  iriMNB,  ahaXL  aeet  mah  riiii— iMinnrii  as  any  be  appointed 
,  hy  the  odiieT  Statei  in  the  Unions  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  on,  to  taJn 
Into  eonfltderation  Uie- trade  of  the  United  Statee ;  to  examine  tLe  telative  lital^ 
tiona  indlMda  of  the  said  Btates ;  te  eenaider  howftr  a  nnifenn  eyalem  in  their 
«oBineroiil  ie|pilatioBfl  maj  beneoeielMy  to  their  coBunoa  intoreet  and  thek  per- 
maneat  Wmony,  and  to  report  to  the  several  States  such  an  act  relative  to  this 
ftvetit  <Mj&^  aA,  when  tmanimotidy  ratified  by  them,  will  enable  tiie  United 
#lateii»  in  CoBfpesi  aflMttbledi  efibotoaUy  to  piovide  Iw  thtt  the  said 

commissioners  shaU  immediately  transmit  to  the  several  Stales  copies  of  the 
|nreceding  resolution,  with  a  circular  letter  requesting  their  concurrence  therein, 
ttnd  proiwaing  a  time  Uid  plaee  ibr  the  meeting  afbresaid.** 

Here,  sir,  let  us  pause.  Let  us  linger  at  the  waters  of  this  orijp- 
oal  fountain.  Let  us  contemplate  this,  the  first  step  in  that  series 
of  pxDceedingS,  so  fiill  of  great  events  to  us  and  to  the  world.  Not- 
withstanding the  embarrassment  and  distress  of  the  country,  the 
recommendation  of  the  old  Congress  had  not  been  complied  with. 
Ev^ery  attempt  to  bring  the  State  Legislatures  into  any  harmony  of 
action,  or  any  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  had  sienally  and  disas- 
trously failed.  The  exigency  of  the  case  called  for  a  new  move- 
ment ^  for  a  more  direct  and  powerful  attempt  to  bring  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  country  into  action  upon  the  cri^.  A 
solemn  assembly  was  therefore  proposed — a  general  convention 
of  delegates  from  all  the  States.  And  now,  sir,  what  was  the 
exigency?     What  was  this  crisis?    Look  at  the  resolution  itself; 
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them  is  not  an  idea  io  it  bat  trade.  Omiineiee !  oonnercse !  ia 
the  beginning  aod  end  of  it.  The  sahject  to  be  oonsideied  and 
examined  was  ^^  (he  relative  situatioa  oS  the  trade  of  the  States ; " 
aod  the  object  to  be  obtained  was  the  *^  establishqiQBt  of  a  uaiform 
system  in  their  commeroial  regulations,  as  neoessax^  to  tbo  comman 
interest  and  their  permaoeiic  harmony."  This  is  all.  And,  nr, 
by  the  adoption  of  ttw  eyetwmemoraUe  rescdution,  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia,  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  1786,  perfonned 
the  fim  act  in  the  train  of  measures  which  resulted  in  that  oonstitu- 
tion,  tinder  the  authority  of  which  you  now  sit  in  that  chair,  and  I 
have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  the  membecs  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  Northern  man.  I  am  attaobed  to  one 
of  the  States  of  the  North,  by  the  ties  of  birth  and  parentage ; 
by  the  tiHage  of  paternal  fiekfa;  by  education;  by  the  asaocia* 
tions  of  eariy  life ;  and  by  sincere  gmtitude  fi>r  proo6  of  publiQ 
confidence  early  bestowed.  I  am  bound  to  another  Northern 
State  by  adoption,  by  long  residence,  by  all  the  cords  of  social 
and  domestic  Kfe,  and  \yf  an  attachment  and  regard,  springing 
fiom  her  manifestation  of  approbation  and  favor,  which  grapple 
me  to  her  with  hooks  of  steel.  And  yet,  sir,  with  the  samQ 
ancerity  of  respect,  the  same  deep  gratitude,  the  same  reverence 
and  hearty  mid  will,  with  which  I  would  pay  a  similar  tribute 
to  either  of  these  States,  do  I  here  acknowledae  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  be  entitled  to  the  honcnr  of  commencing 
the  vfotk  of  establishing  thb  constitutbn.  The  honor  is  hers ;  let 
her  en)oy  it ;  let  her  forever  wear  it  proudly ;  there  is  not  a  brighter 

Swel  in  the  tiara  that  adorns  her  brow.  Let  thb  resolution  sumd, 
ustratbg  her  records,  and  blazoning  her  name  through  all  time ! 
The  meeting,  sir,  proposed  by  the  resolution  was  holden.  It 
took  place,  as  all  know,  in  Annapolis,  in  May  of  the  same  year ;  but 
it  was  thinly  attended,  and  its  members,  very  wisely,  adojrted 
measures  to  bring  abwit  a  Mer  and  more  general  convention. 
Their  letter  to  the  States  on  thb  occasion  b  foil  of  instruction.  It 
shows  their  sense  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  country.  In 
their  meditatk>ns  on  the  subject,  they  saw  the  extent  to  which  the 
commercial  jpower  most  necessarily  extend.  The  sagacity  of  New 
Jeraey  had  led  her,  in  agre^ng  to  the  original  proposiuon  of  Vir* 
gmia,  to  enlarge  the  object  of  the  appointment  of  eonunissioners, 
80  as  to  embrace  not  only  commercial  regulations,  hU  other  impar* 
taut  matters.  This  suggestion  the  coinmisskHiers  adopted,  because 
they  thought,  as  they  inform  us,  ^  that  the  power  of  regulating 
tvade  b  o?  such  comprehensive  extent,  and  will  enter  so  far  into 
the  genera)  system  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  to  g^ve  it 
eflbsaey,  »id  to  obviate  questions  and  doubts  concerning  its  pcecba 
nature  and  limits,  might  require  a  oMTespoadent  adjustment  of 
other  parts  of  the  Fedlual  system*?*    How  you  see,  sir,  that  other 
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EowerSy  such  as  ar6  now  in  the  constitution,  were  expected  to 
ranch  out  of  the  necessary  commercial  power  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
letter  of  the  commissfeners  concludes  with  recommending  a  general 
convention,  '^to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  situation  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  should 
appear  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
roent  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union." 

The  result  of  that  convention  was  the  present  constitution.  And 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  flood  of  light,  respecting  its  original 
objects  and  purpo^,  and  while  we  cannot  hut  see  the  adequate 
powers  which  it  confers  for  accomplishing  these  purposes,  we 
abandon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  we  betray  its  interests, 
we  turn  ourselves  away  from  its  most  crying  necessities.  Sir, 
it  will  be  a  fact,  stamped  in  deep  and  dark  lines  upon  our  annals ;  it 
will  be  a  truth,  which  in  all  time  can  never  be  denied  or  evaded, 
that  if  this  constitution  shall  not,  now  and  hereafter,  be  so  admin- 
istered as  to  maintain  a  uniform  system  in  all  matters  of  trade ;  if  it 
shall  not  protect  and  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  coimtry,  in  all  its 
great  interests,  in  its  foreign  intercourse,  in  its  domestic  intercourse, 
in  its  navigation,  in  its  currency,  in  every  thing  whkjh  fairly  belongs 
to  the  whole  idea  of  commerce,  either  as  an  end,  an  agent,  or  an 
instrument,  then  that  constitution  will  have  failed,  utterly  fiiiled  to 
accomplish  the  precise,  distinct,  original  dbject,  in  which  it  had  its 
being. 

In  matters  of  trade  we  were  no  longer  to  be  Georgians,ytrginians, 
Pennsylvanians,  or  Massachusetts  men.  We  were  to  have  but  one 
commerce,  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  There 
were  not  to  be  separate,  flags,  waving  over  separate  commercial 
systems.  There  was  to  l3e  one  flag,  the  e  pluribus  unum  ;  and 
toward  that  was  to  be  that  rally  of  united  interests  and  auctions, 
which  our  fathers  had  so  earnestly  invoked. 

Mr.  President,  this  unity  of  commercial  regulation  is,  in  my 
opinion,  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  union  of  the  States. 
In  peace  it  is  its  strongest  tie.  I  care  not,  sir,  on  what  side,  or 
in  which  of  its  branches,  this  constitutional  authority  may  be 
attacked.  Every  successful  attack  upon  it,  made  any  where, 
weakens  the  whole,  and  renders  the  next  assault  easier  and  more 
dangerous.  Any  denial  of  its  just  extent  b  an  attack  upon  it 
We  attack  it,  most  fiercely  attack  it,  whenever  we  say  we  will 
not  exercise  the  powers  which  it  enjoins.  If  the  Court  bad 
yielded  to  the  pretensions  of  respectable  States  upon  the  subject 
of  steam  navigation,  and  to  the  retaliatory  proceedings  of  other 
States ;  if  retreat  and  excuse,  and  disavowal  of  power,  had  been 

[prevailing  sentiments  then,  in   what  conditbn,  at  this  moment, 
et  me  ask,  would  the  steam  navigation  of  the  country  be  found  ? 
To  us,  sir,  to  us,  his  countrymen, — to  us,  who  fed  so  much  admira- 
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tion  tot  his  geniusy  and  so  much  gratitude  finr  his  services,  —  FuUon 
would  have  lived  almost  io  vam.  State  grants  and  State  exclusions 
would  have  covered  over  all  our  waters. 

Sir,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  things,  that  the  first  violation,  or 
the  first  departure  fixun  true  principles,  draws  morfe  important  viola* 
tions  or  departures  after  it ;  and  the  first  surreiider  of  just  authority 
will  be  followed  by  others  more  to  be  deplored.  If  commerce  be  a 
unit,  to  break  it  in  any  one  part,  is  to  decree  its  ultimate  dismem- 
berment in  all.  If  there  be  made  a  first  chasm,  though  it  be  small, 
through  that  the  whole  wild  ocean  will  pour  in,  and  we  may  then 
labor  to  throw  up  embankments  in  vain. 

Sir,  the  spirit  of  unkxn  is  particularly  liable  to  temptatioa  and  se- 
duction in  mcHoents  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  war,  this  spirit  is 
strengthened  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  and  by  a  thousand 
recollections  of  ancient  efibrts  and  ancient  glory  in  a  common  cause. 
But  m  the  cakns  of  a  long  peace,  and  the  absence  of  all  apparent 
causes  of  alarm,  things  near  gain  an  ascendency  over  things  remote. 
Lfocal  interests  and  feelings  overshadow  national  sentiments.  Our 
attention,  our  regard,  and  our  attachment,  are  every  moment 
solicited  to  what  touches  us  closest,  and  we  feel  less  and  less  the 
attraction  of  a  distant  orb.  Such  tendencies  we  are  bound  by  true 
patriotism,  and  by  our  love  of  union,  to  resist.  This  is  our  duty; 
and  the  moment,  m  my  judgment,  has  arrived  when  that  duty  is 
summoned  to  action.  We  hear,  every  day,  sentiments  and  argu- 
ments which  would  become  a  meeting  of  envoys,  employed  by 
separate  Governments,  more  than  they  become  the  common  Legis- 
lature of  a  united  country.  Constant  appeals  are  made  to  local 
interests,  to  geographical  distinctions,  and  to  the  policy  and  the 
pride  of  particular  States.  It  would  sometimes  appear  that  it  was, 
or  as  if  it  were,  a  settled  purpose,  to  convince  the  people  that  our 
Union  is  nothing  but  a  jumble  of  different  and  discordant  interests, 
which  must,  erelong,  be  all  returned  to  their  original  state  of  sepa- 
rate existence ;  as  if,  therefore,  it  was  of  no  great  value  while  it 
should  last,  and  was  not  likely  to  last  long.  The  process  of  dism- 
tagration  begins,  by  urging^  as  a  &ct,  die  existence  of  difiSerent 
interests. 

Sir,  is  not  the  end  obvious,  to  which  all  this  leads  us  ?  Who  does 
not  see  that,  if  convictions  of  this  kind  take  possession  of  the  public 
mind,  our  Union  can  hereafter  be  notbmg,  while  it  remains,  but  a 
connectbn  without  harmony;  a  bond  without  affection;  a  theatre 
for  the  angry  contests  of  local  feelings,  local  objects,  and  kx^  jeal- 
ousies ?  Even  while  it  continues  to  exist  in  name,  it  may,  by  these 
means,  become  nothing  but  the  mere  form  of  a  united  Government. 
My  cbildien,  and  the  children  c^  those  who  sit  around  me,  may 
meet,  perhaps,  in  this  chamber^  in  the  next  generatkn ;  but  if 
tendeocies,  now  but  too  obvKHis,  be  not  checked,  they  will  meet  at 
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strangers  and  aliens.  They  wHl  feel  no  sense  of  common  interest 
or  common  country :  they  will  cherish  no  common  object  of  patriotic 
love.  If  the  same  Saxon  language  shall  fall  from  their  lips,  it  may 
be  the  chief  proof  that  they  belong  to  the  same  nation.  Its  vkal 
principle  exhausted  and  gone,  its  power  of  doing  good  terminated, 
now  productive  only  of  strife  and  contention,  the  Union  itself  must 
ultimately  fall,  dishonored  and  unlamented. 

The  honorable  member  from  Carolina  bimsdf  habitually  indulges 
in  charges  of  usurpation  and  oppression  against  the  Government  of 
his  country.  He  daily  denounces  its  important  measures,  in  t!)e 
language  in  which  our  revolutionary  fathers  spoke  of  the  oppresh 
sions  of  the  mother  country.  Not  merely  agamst  Executive  usur- 
pation, either  real  or  supposed,  does  he  utter  these  sentiments,  but 
against  laws  of  Congress,  laws  passed  by  large  majorities,  laws 
sanctioned,  for  a  course  of  years,  by  the  people.  These  laws  he 
proclaims,  every  hour,  to  be  but  a  series  of  acts  of  oppression. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  if  it  were  an  admitted  fact,  that  such  is  their 
true  character.  This  is  the  language  which  he  utters,  these  die 
sentiments  he  expresses,  to  the  rising  generatbn  around  him.  Are 
they  sentiments  and  language  which  are  likely  to  inspire  our  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  union,  to  enlarge  their  patriotism,  or  to  teach 
them,  and  to  make  them  fed,  that  their  destiny  has  made  them 
common  citizens  of  one  great  and  glorious  repubhc  ?  A  principal 
object,  in  his  late  political  movements,  the  gentleman  himself 
teUs  us.  was  to  unite  the  entire  South;  and  against  whom,  or 
against  what,  does  he  wish  to  unite  the  entire  South  ?  Is  not  tliis 
the  very  essence  of  local  feeling  and  local  regard  ?  Is  it  not  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  wish  and  object  to  create  political  strength,  by 
uniting  political  opinions  geographically  ?  While  the  gentleman 
thus  wishes  to  unite  the  entire  South,  I  pray  to  know,  sir,  if  he 
expects  me  to  turn  toward  the  polar-star,  and,  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  to  utter  a  cry  of  Rally  !  to  the  whole  North  ?  Heaven 
forbid  !  To  the  day  of  my  death,  neither  he  nor  others  shall  hear 
such  a  cry  from  me. 

Finally,  the  honorable  member  declares  that  he  shall  now  march 
off,  under  the  banner  of  State  rights!  March  off  from  whom? 
March  off  from  what?  We  have  been  contending  for  great  princi- 
ples. We  have  been  struggling  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  to 
restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  we  have  made  these  strug- 
gles here,  m  the  national  councils,  with  the  old  flag,  the  true 
American  flag,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  waving  over 
the  Chamber  in  which  we  sit.  He  now  tells  us,  however,  that  he 
marches  off  under  the  State-rights  banner ! 

Let  hun  go.  I  remain.  I  am,  where  I  ever  have  been,  and 
ever  mean  to  be.  Here,  standing  on  the  platfonn  of  the  general 
constitution — a   platform,  broad  enough,   and  finn   enough,  to 
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uphold  ever^  interast  of  the  whole  country — I  shall  still  be  found. 
Intrasted  with  some  part  m  the  administration  of  that  constitution, 
I  intend  to  act  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  framed  it. 
Tes,  sir,  I  would  act  as  if  our  fiithers,  who  formed  it  for  us,  and 
who  bequeathed  it  to  us,  were  lookmg  on  me — as  if  I  could  see 
their  venerable  forms,  bending  down  to  behold  us  from  the  abodes 
above.  I  would  act,  too,  as  if  the  eye  of  posterity  was  gazing 
on  me. 

Standing  thus,  as  in  the  full  ^ase  of  our  ancestors  and  our  poe- 
terity,  havmg  received  this  inheritance  from  the  former,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  latter,  and  feeling  that,  if  I  am  bom  for  any  good,  m 
my  day  and  generation,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  no 
local  policy,  or  local  feeling,  no  temporary  impulse,  shall  induce 
me  to  yield  my  foothold  on  the  Constitution  and  the  VnioD.  I 
move  off  under  no  banner  not  known  to  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, and  to  their  constitution  and  laws.  No,  sir ;  these  walls,  these 
columns 

"fly 
From  their  firm  boie  as  soon  as  I." 

1  came  into  public  life,  sir,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
On  that  broad  altar,  my  earliest,  and  all  my  public  vows,  have 
been  made.  I  propose  to  serve  no  other  master.  So  far  as  de- 
pends on  any  agencv  of  mine,  they  shall  continue  united  States ; 
united  in  interest  and  m  affection ;  united  in  every  thing  in  regard  to 
which  the  constitution  has  decreed  their  union ;  united  in  war,  for 
the  common  defence,  the  common  renown,  and  the  common  glory ; 
and  united,  compacted,  knit  firmly  together  in  peace,  for  the  com- 
mon prosperity  and  happiness  of  ourselves  and  our  children 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  ANSWER  TO 
MR.  CALHOUN,  MARCH  tt,  1838. 


On  Thundaj,  the  28d  of  March,  Mr.  Calhouit  spoke  at  length  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Wsbster's  Speech  of  March  13. 

When  he  had  ooncloded,  Mr.  WcBtTBB  immediately  rose,  and  addressed 
the  Senate  as  follows:  — 

Tfltu  President  :  I  came  rather  late  to  the  Senate  this  moniiDgy 
and  happening  to  meet  a  friend  on  the  avenue,  I  was  admonished 
by  him  to  hasten  my  steps,  as  *^  the  war  was  to  be  carried  into 
Africa,"  and  I  was  expected  to  be  anmhilated.  I  lost  no  time  in 
following  the  advice,  sir,  since  it  would  be  awkward  (ot  one  to  be 
annihilated  without  knowing  any  thing  about  it. 

Well,  sir,  the  war  has  been  brought  into  Africa.  The  honorable 
member  has  made  an  expedition  into  regions  as  remote  from  the 
subject  of  this  debate  as  the  orb  of  Jupiter  from  that  of  our  earth. 
He  has  spoken  of  the  tariff,  of  slavery,  and  of  the  late  war.  Of  all 
this  I  do  not  complain.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to 
allude  to  all,  or  any  of  these  topics,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  I 
am  ready  at  all  times  to  bear  him. 

Sir,  this  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  which  has  become  so  com- 
mon a  phrase  among  us,  is,  indeed,  imitating  a  great  example ;  but 
it  is  an  example  which  is  not  always  followed  by  success.  In  the 
6rst  place,  sir,  every  man,  though  he  be  a  man  of  talent  and  genius, 
is  not  a  Scipio ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  I  recollect  this  part  of 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  history,  —  the  gentleman  may  be  snore 
accurate, —  but  as  I  recollect  it,  when  Scipio  resolved  upon  carry- 
ing the  war  into  Africa,  Hannibal  was  not  at  home.  Now,  sir,  I 
am  very  little  like  Hannibal,  but  I  am  at  home  ;  and  when  Scipio 
Africanus  South  Carolinaensis  brings  the  war  into  my  territories,  I 
shall  not  leave  their  defence  to  Asdrubal,  nor  Syphax,  nor  any 
body  else.  I  meet  him  on  the  shore,  at  his  landing,  and  propose 
but  one  contest. 

"  Concarritnr ; 
Aut  cita  mors,  aat  victoria  Ista.*' 

Mr.  President,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  if  the  honoraUe 
gentleman  should  confine  himselt  to  a  reply,  in  the  ordinary  way,  I 
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wcNdd  not  say  another  syllable.  But  be  has  not  done  so.  He  has 
gone  off  into  topics  quite  remote  fipom  all  connection  with  reve- 
nue, commerce,  finance,  or  sub-treasuries,  and  invites  to  a  discussion 
which,  however  uninteresting  to  the  public  at  the  present  moment, 
is  too  personal  to  be  declined  by  me. 

He  says,  sir,  that  I  had  undertaken  to  compare  my  political 
character  and  conduct  with  his.  Far  from  it.  I  attempted  no 
such  thin^.  I  compared  the  gentleman's  political  opmions  at 
diflferent  dmes  with  one  another,  and  expressed  decided  opposition 
to  those  which  he  now  holds.  And  I  did,  certainly,  advert  to  the 
general  tone  and  drift  of  the  gendeman's  sentiments  and  expres- 
sions, for  some  years  past,  in  their  bearing  on  the  Union,  with  such 
remarks  as  I  thought  they  deserved  ;  but  I  instituted  no  comparison 
between  him  and  myself.  He  ma^  institute  one,  if  he  pleases, 
and  when  he  pleases.  Seeking  nothmg  of  this  kind,  I  avoid  nothing. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  gentleman  began  the  debate,  by 
attempting  to  exhibit  a  contrast  between  the  present  opinions  and 
conduct  of  my  friends  and  mjrself,  and  eur  recent  opinions  and 
conduct.  Here  is  the  first  charge  of  inconsbtenc^  ;  let  the  public 
judge,  whether  he  has  made  it  good.  He  says,  sir,  that  on  several 
questions  I  have  taken  different  sides,  at  different  times :  let  him 
snow  it.  If  he  shows  any  change  of  opinion,  I  shall  be  called  on 
to  give  a  reason,*  and  to  account  for  it*  I  leave  it  to  the  country 
to  say  whether,  as  yet,  he  has  shown  any  such  thing. 

But,  sir,  before  attempting  that,  he  has  something  else  to  say. 
He  had  prepared,  it  seems,  to  draw  comparisons  himself.  He  had 
intended  to  say  something,  if  time  had  allowed,  upon  our  respective 
opinions  and  conduct  in  regard  to  the  war.  If  time  had  allowed ! 
Sur,  time  does  allow  —  time  must  allow.  A  general  remark  of 
that  kind  ought  not  to  be,  cannot  be,  left  to  produce  its  effect,  when 
that  effect  is  obviously  intended  to  be  unfavorable.  Why  did  the 
gentleman  allude  to  my  votes,  or  my  opinbns,  respecting  the  war, 
at  all,  unless  he  had  something  to  say  ?  Does  he  wish  to  leave  an 
undefined  impression  that  something  was  done,  or  something  said, 
by  me,  not  now  capable  of  defence  or  justification  ?  something  not 
reconcilable  with  true  patriotism  ?  He  means  that,  or  nothing.  And 
now,  sir,  let  him  bring  the  matter  forth :  let  him  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  accusatbn :  let  him  state  his  facts.  I  am  here  to  an- 
swer :  I  am  here,  this  day,  to  answer.  Now  is  the  time,  and  now  the 
hour.  I  think  we  read,  sir,  that  one  of  the  good  spirits  would  not 
bring  against  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind  a  railing  accusation  ;  and 
what  is  railing,  but  general  reproach  —  an  imputation,  without  fact, 
time,  (Mr  circumstance  ?  Sir,  I  call  fix*  particulars.  The  gendeman 
knows  my  whole  conduct  well :  indeed,  the  journals  show  it  all, 
fiom  the  moment  I  came  into  Congress  till  the  peace.  If  I  have 
done,  thqn,  sir,  any  thing  unpatriotic  —  any  thbg  which,  as  far  as 
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lore  to  country  goes,  will  not  bear  oompariscxi  with  his,  or  ujr 
man's  conduct  —  lei  it  now  be  stated.  Give  me  the  fact,  the  time» 
the  manner.  He  speaks  of  the  war ;  that  which  we  call  the  late 
war,  though  it  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  it  terouDated.  He 
would  leave  an  impression  that  I  opposed  it.  How?  I  was  not 
in  Congress  when  war  was  declared,  nor  in  public  life,  any  where. 
I  was  pursuing  my  profession,  keeping  company  with  judges  and 
jurors,  and  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  If  I  bad  been  in  Congress, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  honorable  gentleman's 
speeches,  lor  all  I  can  say,  I  might  have  concurred  with  him.  But 
I  was  not  in  public  life.  I  never  had  been^  for  a  single  boar;  and 
was  in  no  situatnn,  therefore,  to  offoae  or  to  support  the  declaca* 
tk>n  o^  war.  I  am  speaking  to  the  fact,  sir;  and  if  the  gentleman 
has  any  fact,  let  us  know  it. 

Well,  sir,  I  came  into  Congress  during  the  war.  I  found  it 
waged,  and  raging.  And  what  did  I  do  here  to  oppose  it  ?  Look 
to  the  journals.  Let  the  honorable  gentleman  tax  his  meoMxy. 
Bring  up  any  thbg,  if  there  be  any  thing  to  bring  up  —  not  showk^( 
error  of  opinnn,  but  showing  want  c?  loyalty  or  fidelity  to  the 
country.  I  did  not  agree  to  ail  that  was  proposed,  nor  did  the 
honorable  member.  I  did  not  approve  of  eveiy  measure,  nor 
did  he. 

The  war  had  been  preceded  by  the  restrictive  system,  and  tbo 
embargo.  As  a  private  individual,  I  certainly  did  not  think  well 
of  these  measures.  It  appeared  to  me  the  embargo  annoyed  our- 
selves as  much  as  our  enemies^  while  it  destroyed  the  business,  and 
cramped  the  spbits,  of  the  people. 

In  this  opinion  I  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  the  gentle* 
man  was  himself  of  the  same  opioxHi.  He  told  us,  die  other  day, 
as  a  proof  of  his  independence  of  party,  on  great  questions,  tlttt 
be  dirored  with  his  friends  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo.  He 
was  decidedly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  it.  It  furnishes,  in  his 
judgment,  therefore,  no  imputatbn  either  on  my  patriotism,  or  die 
soundness  of  my  political  opinioiis,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it  aho. 
I  mean  opposed  in  opinkm ;  for  I  was  not  in  Congress,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  act  creating  the  embargo.  And  aa  to 
oppositbn  to  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war,  after  I  came  into 
Congress,  I  again  say,  let  the  gentleman  specify  —  let  faini  lay  his 
finger  on  any  thing,  calling  for  an  answer,  and  he  shall  have  an 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  you  were  yourself  in  the  House  during  a  consid- 
erable part  of  this  time.  The  honorable  gentleman  may  make  a 
witness  of  you.  He  may  make  a  witness  of  any  body  else»  He 
may  be  hb  own  witness.  Give  us  but  some  feet,  some  charge 
something  capable  m  itself  either  of  being  proved  or  disprovedL 
Pl0ve  uiy  thing,,  state  any  thing,  not  consistent  with  hon^ble  and 
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fMtiiatic  oonducty  tad  I  am  ready  to  aosvrer  iL    Sir,  I  am  gkd 

this  subje(^  Ims  been  alluded  to,  id  a  mamier  which  justifies  me  io 

taking  public  notice  of  it ;  because  I  am  well  aware  that,  for  tec 

years  past,  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  find  something,  io 

the  range  of  tliese  topics,  which  might  create  prejudice  against  me 

in  the  ooentry.    The  ioumab  have  all  been  fored  over,  and  the 

lepoits  ransacked,  and  scraps  of  paragraphs  and  half  sentences 

have  been  collected,  put  together  in  the  fabest  manner,  and  then 

made  to  flare  out,  as  if  there  had  been  some  disooveiy.    But  all 

this   failed.     The  next  resort  was  to  supposed  correspondence* 

My  letters  were  sought  for,  to  learn  if,  in  the  confidence  of  private 

fiiendship,  I  had  never  said  any  thing  winch  an  enemy  could  make 

use  o£     With  this  view,  the  vicinity  of  my  former  resid^ce  has 

been  searched,  as  with  a  lighted  candle.    New  Hampshire   has 

been  explored,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Menrimack  to  the  White  Hills. 

In  one  mstance  a  gentleman  had  left  the  State,  gone  five  hundred 

miles  ofiT,  and  di^.     His  papers  were  exammed— ^^a  letter  was 

fi>and,  and  I  have  nndentood  it  was  broogbt  to  Wadibgton  —  a 

conclave  was  held  to  consider  it,  and  the  result  was,  that  if  there 

was  nothing  dae  against  Mr.  Webster,  the  mattar  had  better  be 

let  alone.    Sir,  1  hope  to  make  every  body  of  that  opinion  who 

brings  against  me  a  charge  of  want  of  patriotism.    Errors  of 

opiKiion  can  be  found,  doubtless,  on  many  subjects ;  but  as  conduct 

flows  fiom  the  feeKogs  whk^h  animate  the  heart,  I  know  that  no  act 

of  my  life  has  had  its  origin  m  the  want  of  ardent  love  of  country. 

Sir,  when  I  came  to  Congress,  I  found  the  honorable  gentleman 
a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Well,  sir,  in 
what  did  we  difier  ?  One  of  the  first  measures  of  magnitude,  after 
I  came  here,  was  Mr.  Dallas's  propositk>n  for  a  bank.  It  was  a 
wmr  measure.  It  was  urged  as  being  absolutoly  necessary  to 
enable  Government  to  carry  on  the  war.  Groveroment  wanted 
levemie  — such  a  bank,  it  was  hoped,  would  furnish  it ;  and  on  that 
account  it  was  most  warmly  pressed  and  urged  on  Congress.  You 
lemember  all  this,  Mr.  President.  You  remember  bow  much  some 
persons  supposed  the  success  of  the  war  and  the  salvation  of  the 
country  depended  on  carrying  that  measure.  Yet  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina  opposed  this  bill.  He  now  takes  to 
himself  a  good  deal  of  merit — none  too  much,  but  still  a  good 
deal  of  merit,  for  having  defeated  it.  Well,  sir,  I  agreed  with  him. 
It  was  a  mere  paper  bank— a  mere  machine  for  fabricating 
irredeemable  paper.  It  was  a  new  form  for  paper  money ;  and 
instead  of  benefiting  the  comtry,  I  thought  it  would  plunge  it 
deeper  and  deeper  in  difiiculty.  I  made  a  speech  on  the  subject: 
it  has  ofien  beMi  quoted.  There  it  is  ;  let  whoever  pleases,  read 
and  examine  it.  I  am  not  proud  of  it,  for  any  ability  it  exhibits ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  for  the  spirit  wUeh 
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it  manifests.  But,  sir,  I  say  again,  tliat  the  gentleman  lumself  took 
the  lead,  against  this  measore  —  this  darling  measure  of  the  Ad* 
ministration.  I  followed  him ;  if  I  was  seduced  into  error,  or  into 
unjustifiable  opposition,  there  sits  my  seducer. 

What,  sir,  were  other  leading  sentiments,  or  l^uiing  measures  of 
that  day  ?  On  what  other  sul^ects  did  men  diiSer  ?  The  gentle* 
man  has  adverted  to  one,  and  that  a  most  important  one ;  I  mean 
the  navy.  He  says,  and  says  truly,  that  at  tne  conmiencement  of 
the  war  the  navy  was  unpopular.  It  was  unpopular  with  his 
friends,  who  then  controlled  tne  politics  of  the  country.  But  he 
says  he  differed  with  his  friends ;  in  this  respect,  he  resisted  party 
influence,  and  party  connection,  and  was  the  nriend  and  advocate  of 
the  navy.  Sir,  I  commend  him  for  it.  He  showed  his  wisdom. 
That  gallant  little  navy  soon  fought  itself  into  favor,  and  showed 
that  no  man,  who  had  placed  reliance  on  it,  had  been  disappobted. 

Well,  sir,  in  all  this,  I  was  exactly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
honorable  gentleman. 

%,  I  do  not  know  when  my  opinbn  of  the  importance  of  a  naval 
force  to  the  United  States  had  its  origin.  I  can  give  no  date  to 
my  present  sentiments  on  this  subject,  because  I  never  enteiiained 
difierent  sentiments.  I  remember,  sir,  that  immediately  after  com- 
bg  bto  my  profession,  at  a  period  when  the  navy  was  roost 
unpopular,  when  it  was  called  by  all  sorts  of  hard  names,  and 
designated  by  many  coarse  epithets,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  on 
which  young  men  address  their  neighbors,  I  ventured  to  put  forth 
a  boy's  hand  b  defence  of  the  navy.  I  insisted  on  its  importance, 
its  adaptation  to  our  circumstances,  and  to  our  national  cnaracter; 
and  its  indispensable  necessity,  if  we  intended  to  maintain  and 
^tend  our  commerce.  These  opinions  and  sentiments  I  brought 
into  Congress ;  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  the  first,  Qr  among 
the  first  times,  in  which  I  presumed  to  speak  on  the  topics  of  the 
day>  that  I  attempted  to  urge  on  the  House  a  greater  attention  to 
the  naval  service.  There  were  divers  modes  of  prosecuting  the 
war.  On  these  modes,  or  on  the  degree  of  attention  and  expense 
which  should  be  bestowed  on  each,  different  men  held  different 
opinions.  I  confess  I  looked  with  most  hope  to  the  results  of  naval 
warfare,  and  therefore  I  invoked  Government  to  invigorate  and 
strengthen  that  arm  of  the  national  defence.  I  invoked  it  to  seek 
its  enemy  upon  the  seas — to  go  where  every  auspicious  indication 
pointed,  and  where  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  toe  country  would 
go  with  it. 

Sir,  we  were  at  war  with  the  greatest  maritime  Power  on  earth. 
England  had  gained  an  ascendency  on  the  seas  over  the  wliole 
combined  Powers  of  Europe.  She  had  been  at  war  twenty  years. 
She  had  tried  her  fortunes  on  the  continent,  but  generally  with  no 
success.    At  one  time  the  whole  continent  had  closed    against 
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km*  A  kmg  line  of  aimed  extanor,  an  unbroken  hostile  amy, 
frowned  upon  her  fix>ni  the  gulf  of  Aichangel,  lound  the  pronxMi'* 
lory  of  Sjpain  and  Portugal,  to  the  foot  of  the  bootof  Italy.  There 
was  not  a  port  which  an  English  ship  could  enter.  Every  where 
on  the  land  the  genius  of  her  great  enemy  bad  triumphed.  He 
bad  defeated  armies,  crushed  coalitions,  and  overturned  thitmes ; 
but,  like  the  fabled  giant,  he  was  unconquerable  only  while  he 
touched  the  land.  Chi  the  ocean,  he  was  powedeas.  That  field 
at  fiune  was  his  adversary's,  and  her  meteor  flag  was  streaming  m 
triumph  all  over  it. 

To  her  maritime  ascendency  England  owed  every  thing,  and 
we  were  now  at  war  with  her.  One  <tf  the  most  chaming  oif  her 
poets  had  said  of  her,  that 

"  Her  march  is  o*er  the  moantain  wave, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep.'* 

TIgw,  Sir,  since  we  were  at  war  with  her,  I  was  fer  interoepting 
Ihb  march ;  I  was  &x  calling  upon  her,  and  paying  our  respects  to 
her  at  home ;  I  was  ix  giving  her  to  know  that  we,  too,  had  a 
right  of  way  over  the  seas,  and  that  our  marine  officers  and  om 
wlois  were  not  entire  strangers  on  the  bosom  of  the  de^ ;  I  was 
far  doing  something  more  with  our  navy,  than  to  keep  it  on  our 
riiores,  fer  the  protection  of  our  own  coasts  and  own  haiboia;  I 
was  for  giving  pJay  to  its  gallant  and  burning  spirit ;  for  aUowing  it 
to  go  mrth  upon  the  seas,  and  to  encounter,  on  an  open  and  aft 
equal  field,  whatever  the  proadest  or  the  bravest  of  the  enenvy 
could  bring  against  it.    I  knew  the  character  of  its  cheers  and  thte 

Sirit  of  its  seamen ;  and  I  knew  that,  in  their  hands,  though  the 
ig  of  the  country  might  go  down  to  the  bottom,  while  they  went 
wi3i  it,  yet  that  it  could  nevee  be  dishonored  or  <fisgraced. 

Since  she  was  our  enemy -•^  and  a  most  powerfiil  enetny-^^^l 
was  for  touching  her,  if  we  could,  in  the  very  apple  of  her  eye; 
ibr  reaching  the  highest  feather  in  her  cap ;  for  clutching  at  tbe 
▼ery  brightest  jewel  in  h^  crown.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  all  this,  as  the  war  was  undertaken  for  the 
redress  of  maritime  injuries  alone.  It  was  a  war  declared  for  free 
trade  and  sailors^  rights.  The  ocean,  therefore,  was  tbe  pioMIr 
theatre  for  deciding  this  controversy  with  our  enemy,  and  on  tnat 
tbeatre  my  ardent  wish  was,, that  our  own  power  should  be  con^ 
centrated  to  the  utmost. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  war,  and  for  my  conduct  and  opinions  as 
connected  with  it.  And,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  recur  to  this  subject 
often,  nor  ever,  unless  indispensably  necessary,  I  repeat  the  denudid 
for  any  charge,  any  accusation,  any  allegation  whatever,  that  dirowft 
me  behind  the  honorable  gentleman,  or  behind  any  odico'  man,  in 
bonor,  in  fidelity,  in  devoted  love  to  that  country  m  whbh  I  was 
vou  III.  44 
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bora,  which  has  honored  me,  and  which  I  serve.  I,  who'  sddoni 
deal  in  defiance,  now,  here,  in  my  place^  boldly  defy  the  honorable 
member  to  put  hb  insinuation  in  the  form  of  a  cha^e,  and  to  sup- 
port that  charge  by  any  proof  whatever. 

The  gentleman  has  adverted  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  On  this 
subject,  he  says,  I  have  not  proved  myself  a  friend  to  the  South. 
Wh^,  sir,  the  only  proof  is,  that  I  did  not  vote  fi>r  his  resolutions. 

Sir,  this  is  a  very  gi'ave  matter ;  it  is  a  subject  very  exciting  and 
inflammable.  I  take,  of  course,  all  the  responsibility  belonging  to 
m^  opinions ;  but  I  desire  these  opinbns  to  be  understood,  and 
Curly  stated.  If  I  am  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  South, 
because  I  could  not  support  the  gentlemen's  resolutions,  be  it  so. 
I  cannot  purchase  iavor,  fix)m  any  quarter,  by  the  sacrifice  of  clear 
and  conscientious  convictions.  The  principal  resolution  declared 
that  Congress  had  plighted  its  faith  not  to  interfere  either  with 
slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  quite  a  new  idea.  I  never  heard  it  advanced 
until  this  session.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  contend,  that  no  such 
pow^  was  in  the  constitution  ;  but  the  notion,  that  though  the  con- 
stitution contained  the  power,  yet  that  Congress  haid  plighted 
its  faith  not  to  exercise  such  a  power,  is  an  entire  novelty,  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  must  sajr,  sir,  it  appeared  to  me  little  else  than  an 
attempt  to  put  a  prohibition  into  the  constitution,  because  there  was 
none  there  already.  For  this  supposed  plighting  of  the  public 
fiiith,  or  the  fiuth  of  Congress,  I  saw  no  ground,  either  in  the 
history  of  the  Government,  or  in  any  one  fact,  or  in  any  ai|[ument 
I  therefore  could  not  vote  for  the  proposition. 

Sir,  it  is  now  several  years  sbce  I  took  care  to  make  my  opinbn 
known,  that  this  Government  has,  constitutionally,  nothing  to  do 
with  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States.  That  opinbn  is  entirely 
unchanged.  I  stand  steadily  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
;Representatives,  adopted,  after  much  consideration,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government — which  was,  that>Congress  have 
DO  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  m  the 
treatment  of  them,  within  any  of  the  States ;  it  remaining  with  the 
several  States  alone  to  provide  any  regulations  therein,  which 
humanity  and  true  policy  may  require.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  constitution,  and  the  law.  I  feel  bound  by  it.  I  have  quoted 
the  resolution  often.  It  expresses  the  judgment  of  men  of  all 
parts  of  the  country,  deliberately  formed,  in  a  cool  time ;  and  it 
expresses  my  judgment,  and  I  shall  adhere  to  it.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  other  constitutional  question  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  mere  constitutional  question,  whether  Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate  slavery  and  die  slave  trade,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  such  a  questbn,  sir,  when  I  am  asked  what  the  constitution 
is,  or  whether  any  power  granted  by  it  has  been  compromised 
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away ;  or,  indeed,  could  be  conipronused  away  —  I  must  express 
my  honest  opinion,  and  always  shall  express  it,  if  I  say  any  thing, 
notwithstanding  it  may  not  meet  concurrence  either  in  the  Aduth, 
or  the  North,  or  the  East,  or  the  West.  I  cannot  express  by  my 
rote  what  I  do  not  believe. 

He  has  chosen  to  bring  that  subject  into  this  debate,  with  which 
it  has  no  concern,  but  he  may  make  the  most  of  it,  if  he  thinks 
he  can  produce  unfavorable  impressions  on  the  South,  from  my 
negative  to  hb  fifth  resolution.  As  to  the  rest  of  them,  they  were 
commonplaces,  generally,  or  abstractions  ;  in  regard  to  which,  one 
may  well  not  feel  himself  called  on  to  vote  at  all. 

And  now,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  tariff.  That  is  a  long  chapter, 
but  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  over  it  with  the  honorable  member. 

He  charges  me  with  inconsistency.  That  may  depend  on  deci- 
ding what  inconsistency  is,  in  respect  to  such  subjects,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  proved.  I  will  state  the  facts,  for  I  have  them  in  my 
mind  somewhat  more  fully  than  the  honorable  member  has  himselt 
presented  them.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  In  1816,  1 
voted  against  the  tariff  law,  which  then  passed.  In  1824, 1  agaiA 
voted  against  the  tariff  law,  which  was  then  proposed,  and  which 
passed.  A  majority  of  New  England  votes,  in  1824,  was  against 
the  tariff  system.  The  bill  received  but  one  vote  from  Massachu- 
setts  ;  but  it  passed.  The  policy  was  established  ;  New  England 
acquiesced  in  it,  conformed  her  bifiiness  and  pursuits  to  it ;  em- 
barked her  capital,  and  employed  her  labor,  in  manufactures ;  and 
I  certainly  admit  that,  from  that  time,  I  have  felt  bound  to  support 
mterests  thus  called  into  being,  and  into  importance,  by  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Grovemment.  I  have  stated  this  often  here,  and  often 
elsewhere.    The  ground  is  defensible,  and  I  maintain  it. 

As  to  the  resolutions  adopted  in  Boston,  in  1820,  and  wluch 
resolutions  he  has  caused  to  be  read,  and  which  he  says  he  presumes 
I  prepared,  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  drawn  the  resolutions^ 
and  do  not  believe  I  did.  But  I  was  at  the  meeting,  and  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  what  I  said  on  that  occasion  has  been  produced 
here,  and  read  in  the  Senate  years  ago. 

The  resolutions,  sir,  were  opposed  to  the  commencing  of  a  high 
tariff  policy.  I  was  opposed  to  it,  and  spoke  against  it  —  the  city 
of  Boston  was  opposed  to  it — ^the  Conmionwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts was  opposed  to  it.  Remember,  sir,  that  this  was  in  1820. 
This  opposition  continued  till  1824.  The  votes  all  show  this. 
But  in  1824,  the  question  was  decided ;  the  Government  entered 
upon  the  policy ;  it  invited  men  to  embark  their  property  and  their 
means  of  living  m  it.  Individuals  have  done  this  to  a  great  extent ; 
and,  therefore,  I  say,  so  long  as  the  manufactures  shall  need  reason- 
able and  just  protection  from  Government,  I  shall  be  disposed  to 
l^ve  it  to  them.    What  is  there,  sir,  in  all  this,  for  the  gentleman 
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to  eomplain  of?  Would  he  hare  us  always  oppose  the  poliey, 
adopted  by  the  country,  on  a  great  question  ?  Would  he  have 
mboriftes  never  submit  to  the  will  of  majorities  ? 

I  remember  to  have  said,  sir,  at  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  that 
protection  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  revenue,  and 
that  the  incident  could  not  be  carried  fairly  above  the  principal : 
in  other  words,  that  duties  ought  not  to  be  laid  ibr  the  mere  object 
of  protection.  I  believe  that  was  substantially  correct.  1  believe 
that  if  the  power  of  protection  be  inferred  only  from  the  revenue 
power,  the  protection  could  only  be  mcidental. 

But  I  have  said  m  this  place  before,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  Mr. 
Madison's  publication,  after  that  period,  and  his  declaration  that  the 
convention  did  intend  to  grant  the  power  of  protection,  under  the 
commercial  clause,  placed  the  subject  in  a  new  and  a  clear  light. 
I  will  add,  sir,  that  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  read 
by  him  to  a  circle  of  friends  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  eve  of  the 
assemMing  of  the  convention,  respecting  the  powers  which  the 
proposed  new  Government  ought  to  possess,  shows,  perfectly 
plainly,  that  in  regulaUng  commerce,  it  was  expected  Congress 
would  adopt  a  course  wUch  should  protect  the  manufactures  of 
the  NcMtb.  He  certainly  went  mto  the  convention  himself  under 
that  conviction. 

Well^  sir,  and  now  what  does  the  gentleman  make  out  agaunst 
me  in  relation  to  the  tariff?  What  laurels  does  he  gather  in  this 
part  of  Africa  ?  I  opposed  the  policy  of  the  tariff,  until  it  had 
become  the  settled  and  established  policy  of  the  country.  I  have 
never  questioned  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  grant 
protecUoB,  except  so  far  as  the  remark  goes,  made  in  Faneuil  HaH, 
which  remark  respects  only  the  length  to  which  protection  might 
properly  be  carried,  so  far  as  the  power  is  derived  from  the  author- 
ity to  lay  duties  on  imports.  But  the  policy  being  established,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  country  having  placed  vast  interests  at  stake  in 
it,  I  have  not  dbturbed  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  insisted  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  If  there  be  inconastency  m  all  this,  the 
gendeman  is  at  liberty  to  blaason  it  forth  ;  let  him  see  what  he  can 
make  of  it. 

Here,  sir,  I  cease  to  speak  of  myself;  and  respectfidly  ask 
pardon  of  the  Senate  for  having  so  long  detained  it,  upon  any  diing 
so  unimportant  as  what  relates  merely  to  my  own  public  conduct 
and  opinions. 

Sir,  the  h(MK>rable  member  is  pleased  to  suppose  that  our  spleen 
is  excited,  because  he  has  interfered  to  snatch  from  us  a  victory 
over  the  Administration.  If  he  means  by  this  any  personal  (fisap- 
pointment,  I  shall  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  remark  upoa 
U.  If  he  means  a  disappointment  at  his  quitting  ns  while  we  were 
endeavoring  to  arrest  the  present  policy  of  the  Administratioi^ 
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why,  then,  I  admit,  sir,  that  1,  for  one,  felt  that  disappointment 
deeply.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  its  principles,  and 
its  measures,  which  I  oppose.  It  is  not  persons,  but  things ;  not 
men,  but  measures.  I  do  wish  most  fervently  to  put  an  end  to  this 
anti-commercial  policy  ;  and  if  the  overthrow  of  tne  policy  shall  be 
followed  by  the  political  defeat  of  its  authois,  why,  sir,  it  is  a  result 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  meet  with  equanimity. 

Sir,  as  to  the  honorable  member's  rescuing  the  victory  firami  us, 
or  as  to  his  ability  to  sustain  the  Administration  in  this  policy,  there 
may  be  a  drachm  of  a  scruple  about  that.  I  trust  the  citadel  wiH 
yet  be  stormed,  and  carried,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
that  no  Hector  will  be  able  to  defend  its  walls. 

But  now,  sir,  I  must  advert  to  a  declaration  of  the  honorable 
member,  which,  I  confess,  did  surprise  me.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber says,  that,  personally,  he  and  myself  have  been  on  friendly 
terms,  but  that  we  always  differed  on  great  constitutional  questions ! 
Sir,  this  is  astounding.  And  yet  I  was  partly  prepared  for  it ;  for 
I  sat  here  the  other  day,»and  held  my  breath,  while  the  honorable 
gentleman  declared  and  repeated,  that  he  always  belonged  to  the 
State-rights  party !  And  he  means,  by  what  he  has  declared  to- 
day, that  he  has  always  given  to  the  constitution  a  ocHistruction 
more  limited,  better  guarded,  less  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the 

Bowers  of  this  Government,  than  that  which  I  have  given  to  it. 
e  has  always  interpreted  it  according  to  the  strict  doctrine  of  the 
school  of  State  rights !  Sir,  if  the  honorable  member  ever  belonged, 
until  very  lately,  to  the  State*rights  party,  the  connection  was  very 
much  like  a  secret  marriage.  And  never  was  secret  better  kept. 
Not  only  were  the  espousals  not  acknowledged,  but  all  suspidon 
was  avoided.  There  was  no  known  familiarity,  or  even  kindness 
between  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  acted  like  parties  who  were 
not  at  all  fond  of  each  other's  company. 

Sir,  is  there  a  man,  in  ray  hearing,  among  all  the  gendemen  now 
surrounding  us,  many  of  whom,  of  both  Houses,  have  been  here 
many  years,  and  know  the  gentleman  and  myself,  perfectly ;  is 
there  one,  who  ever  heard,  supposed,  or  dreamed,  that  the  honor- 
able member  belonged  to  the  State-rights  party  before  the  year 
1826  ?  Can  any  such  connection  be  proved  upon  him — can  he 
prove  it  upon  himself,  before  that  time  ? 

Sir,  I  will  show  you,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  gendeman  took  his  seat,  in  the  chair  which  you  now 
occupy,  that  any  public  manifestation,  or  intimation,  was  ever  given 
by  him,  of  his  having  embraced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  State- 
nghts  party. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  had  acted  a  very 
important  and  useful  part  during;  the  war.  But  the  war  terminated. 
Toward  the  close  or  the  session  of  1814~'15,  we  received  the 
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news  of  peace*  This  closed  the  13th  Congress.  In  the  frO  of 
1815^  the  14tb  Congress  assembled.  It  was  full  of  ability,  and 
the  honorable  gentleman  stood  hi^  among  its  distinguished  mem« 
bers.  He  remained  in  the  House,  sir,  through  the  whole  of  that 
Cbngress ;  and  now,  sir,  it  is  easy  to  be  shown,  that  during  those 
two  years,  the  honorable  gentleman  took  a  decided  lead,  in  all 
those  great  measures,  which  he  has  since  so  often  denounced,  as 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive — the  bank,  the  tariff,  and  internal 
improvements.  The  war  being  terminated,  the  gentleman's  mind 
turned  itself  toward  internal  admimstratbn  and  improvement.  He 
surveyed  the  whole  country,  contem{dated  its  resources,  saw 
what  it  was  capable  of  becoming,  and  held  a  political  faith,  not  so 
narrow  and  contracted,  as  to  restrain  him  from  useful  and  efficient 
action^  He  was,  therefore,  at  once,  a  full  length  ahead  of  all 
others,  in  measures,  which  were  national,  and  which  required  a 
broad  and  liberal  construction  of  the  constitution.  This  is  historic 
truth.  Of  bis  agency  in  the  bank,  and  other  measures  connected 
with  the  currency,  I  have  already  spoken,  gnd  I  do  not  understand 
him  to  deny  any  thing  I  have  said,  in  that  particular.  Indeed,  I 
have  said  nothing  capable  of  denial. 

'  Now  allow  me  a  few  words  upon  the  tariff.  The  tariff  of  1816 
was  distinctly  a  South  Carolina  measure.  Look  at  the  votes,  and 
^ou  will  see  it.  It  was  a  tariff,  for  the  benefit  of  South  Carolina 
interests,  and  carried  through  Congress  by  South  Carolina  votes, 
and  South  Carolina  influence.  Even  the  ntjncnttim,  sir,  the  so- 
rauch-reproacbed,  the  abominable  mmtmum,  that  subject  of  angry 
indignation  and  wrathful  rhetoric,  is  of  Southern  origin,  and  has  a 
South  Carolina  parentage. 

Sir,  the  contest  on  that  occasbn  was,  chiefly,  between  the  cotton*' 
growers  at  home,  and  the  importers  of  cotton  fabrics  from  India. 
These  India  fabrics  were  made  from  the  cotton  of  that  country. 
The  people  of  this  country  were  using  cotton  fabrics,  not  made  of 
American  cotton,  and,  so  far,  they  were  diminishing  the  demand 
for  such  cotton.  The  importation  of  India  cottons  was  then  very 
large,  and  this  bill  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  minimum,  it  did  put  an  end  to  it.  The  cotton  manu- 
factures of  the  North  were  then  in  their  infancy.  They  had  some 
friends  in  Congress,  but  if  I  recollect,  the  majority  of  Massachusetts 
members,  and  of  New  England  members,  were  against  this  cotton 
tariff  of  1816.  I  remember  well,  that  the  main  debate  was,  be- 
tween the  importers  of  India  cottons,  in  the  North,  and  the  ootton- 
growers  of  the  South.  The  gentleman  cannot  deny  the  truth  of 
this  or  any  part  of  it.  Boston  opposed  this  tariff,  and  Salem  op- 
>  posed  it,  warmly  and  vigorously.  But  the  honorable  member 
supported  it,  and  the  law  passed.  And  now  be  it  always 
remembered,  sir,  that  that  act  passed  on  the  professed  ground  of 
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C[yteetioD ;  that  h  htd  id  k  the  mmmmm  principle,  and  that  the 
aomUe  member  and  othei'  leading  gentlemen  from  bis  own  State, 
aappoited  it,  voted  for  it,  and  carried  it  through  Congress* 

And  now,  sir,  we  come  to  the  docCrme  of  internal  impiovemeol 
-^tfaat  other  usurpation,  that  other  oppression,  which  has  come  so 
near  to  justifying  violent  abruption  of  the  Government,  and  scat- 
lering  the  fragmoits  of  the  Union  to  the  four  winds.  Have  the 
gentleman's  State-rights  opbions  alwajrs  kept  him  aloof  from  such 
tmhailowed  infiingements  of  the  constitution  ?  He  says  he  always 
difiered  with  me  on  constitutiooal  questions.  How  was  it  in  this, 
inost  important,  particular  ?  Has  he  here  stood  on  the  ramparts^ 
brandishing  hb  glittering  sword  against  assailants,  and  holdmg  out  a 
banner  of  defiance?  Sir — sir — sir-*- it  is  an  indisputable  truth, 
chat  he  is  himaelf  the  man— the  tpte  that  first  brought  forward,  in 
Congress,  a  scheme  of  general  internal  improvement,  at  the  ex- 
pense, and  under  the  authority  of  this  Government.  He,  sir,  is  the 
very  man,  the  iptiuimm  qwe,  who,  considerately,  and  on  a  settled 
system,  began  these  unconstitulional  measures,  ilf  they  be  uncon* 
stitutional.     And  now  for  the  proof. 

The  act  incorpotatmg  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  wbs  passed 
in  April,  1816.  For  the  privileges  of  the  charter,  the  proprietors 
of  the  bank  were  to  pay  to  Government  a  ftofttcs ,  as  it  was  called, 
of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  certain  instalments. 
Government  also  'took  seven  millions  in  the  stock  of  the  bank. 
Early  m  the  next  session  of  Ccmgress — that  is,  in  December,  1B16 
•—the  honorable  member  naoved,  in  the  Ifouse  of  Representatives^ 
ifaat  a  committee  he  appobted  to  consider  the  propriety  of  setting 
apart  this  bomUy  and  also  the  dividends  on  the  stock  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  internal  improvement. 
The  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  honorable  member  was 
made  its  chaimnn.  He  thus  originated  the  plan,  and  took  the  lead 
HI  its  execution.  Shordy  afterwards,  he  reported  a  bill  carrying 
out  the  ofegects  for  which  the  committee  had  been  appointed.  This 
IhM  provided  that  the  dividends  on  the  seven  millions  of  bank  stock 
bekmging  to  Government,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  bomu^  should 
be  permanently  pledged,  as  a  fimd  for  constructing  roads  and 
canals ;  and  that  this  fiind  should  be  sulgect  to  such  specific  ap- 
ffomialione  as  Congress  might  thereafter  make. 

This  was  the  bill ;  and  this  was  the  first  project  ever  brought 
ibrward,  m  Congress,  for  a  system  of  internal  improvements.  The 
bill  goes  the  whole  doctrine,  at  a  single  jump.  The  Cumberland 
road,  it  is  true,  was  already  in  progress ;  and  for  that  the  gendemaa 
hfid  idso  voted.  But  there  were,  and  are  now,  peculiarities  about 
tint  particular  expenditore,  which  sometimes  satisfy  scrupulous 
coosoiences ;  but  this  bill  of  the  gentlemao's,  without  equivocatkm 
cr  saving  dnise — wilkxit  if,  or  and,  or  but — occupied  the  whole 
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gRHiod  at  once,  and  anaouDeed  internal  unpnyrenient  as  one  of  tbe 
objects  of  this  Grovermnent,  on  a  grand  and  sjstematic  plan.  The 
bill,  sir,  seemed,  indeed,  too  strong.  It  was  thought,  by  peisons 
not  esteemed  extremely  jealous  of  State  rights,  to  evince,  never- 
tfadess,  too  little  regard  to  the  will  d*  the  Suites.  Several  gentle* 
4nen  opposed  the  measure,  in  that  shape,  on  that  account ;  and 
among  them  Colonel  Pickering,  then  one  of  the  representatives 
firom  Massachusetts.  Even  Timothy  Pickering  could  not  quite 
eancrion,  nor  concur  in,  the  honorable  gentleman's  doctrines,  to 
their  iuU  extent,  although  he  favored  tbe  measure  in  its  general 
character.  He,  therefore,  prepared  an  amendment,  as  a  substifote; 
and  his  substitute  provided  for  two  very  important  things  not  em* 
braced  in  the  original  bill :  — 

First,  that  the  proportion  c^  the  fund  to  be  expended  in  each 
State,  respectively,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Second,  that  the  money  should  be  applied  m  constructing  such 
«oads,  canals,  be,  in  the  several  States,  as  Congress  might  direct, 
vnth  the  assent  of  the  State. 

This,  sir,  was  Timothy  Pickering's  amendment  of  die  honoraUe 
gentleman's  bill.  And  now,  sir,  how  did  the  honorable  gentleman, 
who  has  always  belonged  to  the  State-rights  party,  how  did  he  treat 
this  amendment,  or  this  substitute  ?  Which  way,  do  you  think,  his 
State-rights  doctrine  led  him?  Why,  «r,  I  will  tell  you.  He 
immediate V  rose,  and  moved  to  strike*  out  the  words  **  taith  the 
assent  of  the  &ate  /"  Here  is  the  ioumal  under  m^  hand,  sir ;  and 
here  is  the  gentleman's  motion.  And  certainly,  sir,  it  wUl  be  ad- 
mitted, that  Uiis  motion  was  not  of  a  nature  to  intimate  that  he  had 
become  wedded  to  State  rights.  But  the  wends  were  not  stricken 
out.  The  motion  did  not  prevail.  Mr.  Pickering's  substitute  was 
adopted,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  in  that  form. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  this  bill,  sir,  the  honoraUe  mem- 
ber made  a  very  able  speech,  both  on  the  policy  of  internal  im* 
provements,  and  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject.  These 
points  were  fully  argued  by  him.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
the  system  ;  the  vast  good  it  would  produce,  and  its  £iv(Nrable  efl^t 
on  the  union  of  the  States.  ^^  Let  us,  then,"  said  he,  ^'  bind  the 
republic  together,  with  a  perfect  system  of  roads  and  canals.  Let 
us  conquer  space.  It  is  thus  the  most  <&tant  parts  of  the  republic 
will  be  brought  within  a  few  days'  travel  of  the  centre ;  it  is  thas 
that  a  citizen  of  the  West  will  read  the  news  (rf*  Boston  still  m<NSt 
from  the  press." 

But  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  internal  improvements; 
ay,  sir,  on  the  power  of  Congress,  hear  him  1  What  were  then  his 
rules  of  constructbn  and  interpretation  ?  How  did  be  at  that  time 
lead  and  underatand  the  consutution  ?    Why,  sir,  he  said  that  <'  he 
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Witt  BO  advocate  (or  refined  aigoixieiits  on  the  coostittttion.  The 
iDStruaieDt  was  not  inteaded  as  a  thesis  for  the  logician  to  exercise 
bis  mgenuity  on.  It  ought  to  be  construed  with  plain  good  sense." 
TUs  is  all  veiy  just,  I  tfainky  sir ;  and  he  said  much  more.  He 
^pioted  many  instances  of  laws,  passed,  as  he  contended,  on  similar 
principles,  and  then  added,  that  '^  he  introduced  these  instances  to 
ftove  the  onifixm  sense  of  Congress,  and  of  the  country,  (for  they 
had  not  been  objected  to,)  as  to  our  powers  ;  and  surely,"  said  he, 
**  the^  fumbh  better  evidence  of  the  true  interpretation  of  the  omh 
sdtutioo,  than  the  most  refined  and  subtile  arguments." 

Here  you  see,  Mr.  President,  bow  little  .original  I  am.  You 
have  bewi  me,  again  and  again,  contending  in  my  place  here  for 
the  stability  of  that  which  has  been  long  settled  ;  you  have  beard 
me,  till  I  dare  say  you  have  been  tired,  in»sting  that  the  sense  of 
Congress,  so  often  expressed,  and  the  sense  of  the  country,  so  fully 
known,  and  so  firmly  established,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  having 
decided,  finally,  certain  constitutional  questions.  You  see  now,  sir, 
what  authority  I  have  for  this  mode  oif  argument.  But  while  the 
scholar  is  learning,  the  teacher  renounces.  Will  he  apply  his  old 
dootnne,  now — 1  sincerely  wbh  he  would — to  the  question  of  the 
bank,  to  the  question  of  the  receiving  of  bank  notes  by  Govern- 
ment, to  the  power  of  Congress  over  die  paper  currency  ?  Will 
he,  sir,  wiU  he  admit  that  these  ought  to  be  regarded  as  decided, 
bv  the  settled  sense  of  Congress  and  of  the  coimtry  ?  Oh  !  no. 
Far  otherwise.  From  these  rules  of  judgment,  and  from  the  influ- 
ence of  all  considemtions  of  this  practical  nature,  the  honorable 
member  now  tabes  these  questions  with  him  into  the  upper  heights 
(^metaphysics,  into  the  regions  of  those  refinements,  and  subtile  at^ 
guments,  which  he  rented,  with  so  much  decision,  in  1817,  as  ap- 
pears by  this  speech.  He  quits  his  old  ground  of  common  sense, 
experience,  and  the  general  understanding  of  the  country,  for  a 
flight  among  theories  and  ^hereal  abstractions. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  ask,  when  did  the  honorable  member  relin- 
quish these  early  opinions  and  princii^es  of  his  ?  When  did  be 
make  known  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  State-rights  party  ? 
We  have  been  speaking  of  transactions  in  1816  and  1817.  *  What 
the  gentleman's  opinions  then  were,  we  have  seen.  But  when  did 
be  announce  himsdf  a  State-rights  nmn  7  I  have  already  said,  sir, 
that  nobody  knew  of  his  claiming  that  character  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  1825 ;  and  I  have  said  so,  because  I  have  before  me 
an  address  of  bis  to  Ms  naghbocs  at  AbbeviUe,  in  May  of  that  year, 
in  which  he  recounts,  very  propeily,  the  principal  incidents  in  his 
career,  as  a  member  of  Ckmgress,  and  as  head  of  a  Dqiartment ; 
and  in  which  he  says  that,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he  bad.  given 
bis  aeealous  efibrts  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  specie  currency ;  of  a 
due  ptoteetkm  of  those  manu&ctures  which  had  taken  root  during 
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the  war>  and^  finally,  of  a  syslem  lor  conneeling  the  vanous  parts 
of  the  country  by  a  judicious  system  of  iotsraal  iaiproveraent. 

And  be  adds,  tbat  it  afterwards  became  bis  duty,  as  a  member 
of  the  Administration,  to  aid  in  sustaining,  against  the  boldest  as* 
aaults,  those  very  measures,  which,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he 
bad  contributed  to  establish. 

And  now,  sir,  since  the  honorable  gentleman  says  be  difieied 
item  me  on  constitutional  questions,  will  he  be  pleased  to  say  what 
constitutional  opinion  I  have  ever  expressed,  for  which  I  have  not 
his  express  authority  ?  Is  it  on  the  bank  power  ?  the  tariff  power? 
the  power  of  internal,  improvement  ?  I  have  shown  his  votes,  his 
speeches,  and  his  conduct,  on  all  these  subjects,  up  to  the  time 
when  General  Jackson  became  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency* 
From  tbat  time,  sir,  I  know  we  have  differed  ;  but  if  there  was  any 
difference  before  that  time,  I  call  upon  him  to  point  it  out— what 
was  the  occasion^  what  the  question,  and  what  tiie  difference  ?  And 
if^  before  that  period,  sir,  by  any  speech,  any  vote,  any  public  pro- 
ceeding, or  by  any  other  mode  of  announcement  whatever,  he  g^ve 
the  world  to  know  that  he  belonged  to  the  State-rights  party,  I  hope 
he  will  now  be  kind  enough  to  produce  it,  or  to  refer  to  it,  or  to 
idl  us  where  we  may  look  for  iL 

Sir,  I  will  pursue  this  topic  no  farther.  I  would  not  have  pur- 
sued it  so  fiur^  I  would  not  have  entered  upon  it  at  all  — had  it  not 
been  for  the  astonishment  I  felt,  mingled,  I  confess,  with  something 
of  warmer  feeling,  when  the  honorable  gentleman  declared  that  he 
had  always  diflfered  from  me  on  constitutional  questions. 

Sir,  the  honorable  member  read  a  quotation  or  two  from  a  speech 
of  mine  in  1816,  on  the  currency  or  bank  question.  With  what  in- 
lent,  or  to  what  end  ?  What  inconsistency  does  he  show  ?  Speak- 
]D|  of  the  legal  currency  of  the  country,  that  is,  the  coin,  I  then 
said  it  was  in  a  good  state.  Was  not  that  true  ?  I  was  speaking 
of  the  legal  currency ;  of  that  which  the  law  made  a  tender.  And 
liow  is  that  inconsistent  with  any  thing  said  by  me  now,  or  ever 
said  by  me  ? 

I  declared  then,  he  says,  that  the  framers  of  this  Government 
were  hard-money  men.  Certainly  they  were*  But  are  not  the 
fiends  of  a  convertible  paper  hard-money  men,  in  every  practical 
and  sensible  meaning  of  the  term  ?  Did  I,  b  that  speech,  or  any 
^ther,  insist  on  excluding  all  convertible  paper  from  the  uses  of  so- 
ciety ?  Most  assin^y  I  did  not  I  never  ^te  so  far  lost  my 
wits,  I  think.  There  is  but  a  single  sentence  in  that  speech  wiueh 
I  should  qualify  if  I  were  to  deliver  it  again  —  and  that  the  honoiy 
able  member  has  not  noticed.  It  is  a  paragraph  respecting  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  circulatkm  of  State  banks,  which  might 
perhaps  need  explanation  or  correction.  Understanding  it  as  ap- 
flieable  io  the  case  then  before  Congress,  all  the  rest  is  perfectly 
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•ceordant  with  my  (Msent  opimoos*  It  is  well  known  that  I  nev«r 
doubted  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  a  bank ;  that  I  was  always 
in  &vor  of  a  bank,  constituted  on  prc^r  principles ;  that  I  voted  for 
the  bank  bill  of  1815;  and  that  I  opposed  that  of  1816  only  on 
account  of  one  or  two  of  its  proviaons,  which  I  and  others  hoped 
to  be  able  to  strike  out«  I  am  a  hard^money  man,  and  always  have 
been,  and  always  shall  be.    But  I  know  the  great  use  of  such  bank 

Cper  as  b  convertible  into  hard  money,  on  demand  ;  which  may 
called  specie  paper,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  specie  in  value, 
and  much  more  convenient  and  useful  for  oommon  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  abhor  all  irredeemable  paper ;  all  dd-fash- 
ioned  paper  money ;  all  deceptive  promises ;  every  thing,  indeed, 
in  the  shape  of  paper  issued  for  circulation,  whether  by  Government 
or  individuals,  which  may  not  be  turned  into  gold  and  silver  at  the 
will  of  the  holder. 

But,  sir,  I  have  insisted  that  Government  is  bound  to  protect  and 
regulate  the  means  of  commerce,  to  see  that  there  is  a  sound  cur- 
w&acy  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

The  honorable  gendeman  asks,  What  then  is  the  limit?  Must 
Congress  also  iiimish  all  mea^  of  coomerce?  Must  it  fiimish 
weights  and  scales  and  steelyards  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  sir,  it  must 
regulate  weights  and  measures,  and  it  does  so.  But  the  answer  to 
the  general  questbn  is  very  obvious.  Government  must  funush  all 
that  which  none  but  Government  can  fomish.  Government  must 
dk>  that  for  individuals  which  individuals  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
That  is  the  very  end  of  Government.  Why  else  have  we  a 
Gtivemroent  ?  Aiid  can  individuals  make  a  currency?  Can  indi^ 
yiduals  regulate  money  ?  The  distinctk>n  is  as  broad  and  plain  as 
die  Pennsylvania  avenue.  No  man  can  mistake  it,  or  well  blunder 
out  of  it.  The  gentleman  asks  if  Government  must  fomish  for 
the  people  ships,  and  boats,  and  wagons.  Certainly  not.  The 
gentleman  here  only  recites  the  President's  message  of  September. 
These  things,  and  all  such  things,  the  people  can  fomish  for  them- 
eelves ;  but  they  cannot  make  a  currency ;  they  cannot,  bdividu* 
ally,  decide  what  shall  be  the  money  of  the  country.  That,  every 
body  knows,  is  one  of  the  prerogatives,  and  one  of  the  duties,  of 
€h>vemment;  and  a  duty  which  1  think  we  are  most  unwisely  and 
improperly  neglecting.  We  may  as  well  leave  the  people  to  make 
war  and  to  make  peace,  each  man  for  himself,  as  to  leave  to  indi- 
viduals the  regulation  of  commerce  and  currency. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  remarks  of  the  gentleman  of  which 
I  aright  take  notice.  But,  should  i  do  so,  I  could  only  repeat 
what  i  have  already  said,  either  now  or  heretofore.  I  shall,  thiere- 
Ibie,  not  now  allude  to  them. 

Iffy  principal  purpose,  in  what  I  have  said,  has  been,  first,  to 
defond  myself — that  was  my  first  object;  and  next,  as  the  hon- 
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onMe  member  has  attempted  to  take  to  himsgif  the  character  of  t 
strict  constructionist,  and  "a  State-rights  man,  and  on  that  basb  to 
show  a  diflbrence,  not  fr  vorabie  to  me,  between  hb  constitotional 
o|Nnions  aad  my  own,  heretoiire,  it  has  been  my  intenticm  to  show 
that  the  power  to  create  a  bank,  the  power  lo  reguhte  the  cui^ 
fency  by  other  and  direct  means,  the  power  to  hy  a  protecting 
taim,  and  the  power  of  intenal  improvement,  in  its  broadest  sense^ 
are  aH  powefs  which  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  has  supported, 
has  acted  on,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which,  indeed,  he  has  taken  a 
distingui^ed  lead  in  the  conncik  of  Congress. 

If  dris  has  been  done,  my  purpose  is  answered.  I  do  not  wish 
to  pnriong  the  discussion,  nor  to  spin  it  oat  into  a  o(dkx]uy.  If  the 
honorable  member  has  any  thing  new  to  bring  forward ;  if  he  has 
any  ehaige  to  make -^  any  proof,  or  any  specification ;  if  he  has 
any  thing  to  advance  against  my  opinions  o^my  conduct,  my  honor 
or  patriotism)  I  am  stiB  at  home.  I  am  here.  If  not,  tiien,  so  fiir 
as  I  am  concerned^  this  discussion  will  here  tenmnale. 

I  will  say  a  few  words,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  on  the  motion 
now  pending.  That  motion  is,  to  strike  out  the  speoie-pAyin^  part 
of  the  bilk  I  have  a  sospicioa,  sir,  that  the  motion  will,  prevail 
If  it  should,  it  will  leave  a  great  vacuum;  and  how  shtdl  that 
vacunm  be  filled ) 

Tlie  part  proposed  to  be  stnick  out,  is  that  winch  requires  aU 
debts  to  Croveroment  to  be  paid  m  specie.  It  makes  a  good  pro- 
vision for  Croveroment,  and  for  public  men,  through  all  classes. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  m  his  letter,  at  tli^  last  session, 
was  still  more  watchfol  of  the  interests  of  the  holders  of  oflfee. 
He  assured  us,  bad  as  the  times  were,  and  notwithstanding  the  floods 
of  bad  paper  which  dduged  the  country,  members  <^  Congress 
isfaooid  get  gcAd  aad  silver. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  this  is  beginning  the  use  of  good  money,  in 
payments,  at  the  wrong  end  of  die  list.  If  there  be  bad  money  in 
the  country,  I  think  that  Secretaries  and  other  executive  officers, 
and  especkilly  membera  of  Ckmgress,  should  be  the  last  to  receive 
any  good  money ;  because  they  have  the  power,  if  they  will  do 
their  duty,  and  exercise  the  power,  of  making  the  money  of  the 
country  good  for  ril.  I  think,  sir,  it  was  a  leiuling  feature  m  Bfr. 
Burke's  fomous  bill  for  economical  refonn,  that  be  provided,  first 
of  all,  for  those  who  are  least  able  to  secure  thenisdves.  Eveiy 
bod^  else  was  to  be  well  paid  all  they  were  entided  to,  before  tbie 
ttnmsters  of  the  Crown,  and  other  political  characters,  should  have 
any  things  Tins  seems  to  me  very  right.  But  we  have  a  piece- 
dent,  sir,  in  our  own  country,  more  direcdy  to  the  purpose ;  and  as 
that  which  we  now  hope  to  strike  out  is  the  part  of  the  bill  famished, 
or  proposed  originally  by  the  honorable  member  fiom  South 
Caroliaa,  it  will  naturally  devolve  on  hkn  to  suf^y  its  place.    I 
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wUi  therefore  to  draw  his  particular  atleiilioo  to  this  praoedoot, 
whidi  I  am  now  about  to  produce* 

Most  members  of  the  Senate  will  remember,  that,  befere  the 
estabKshment  of  this  Government,  and  before,  or  about  the  time, 
that  the  tenitory  wUch  now  constitutes  the  Stateof  Tennessee  was 
ceded  to  Congress,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  that  terri* 
tory  established  a  government  for  themselves,  and  called  it  the  State 
of  Franklin.  They  adopted  a  very  good  constitution,  divided  into 
the  usual  branches  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power. 
They  laid  and  collected  taxes,  and  jperformed  other  usual  acts  of 
legislation.  They  had,  for  the  present,  it  is  tnie,  no  maritime  pos- 
sessions, yet  they  followed  the  common  forms  m  constitutmg  high 
cfficers ;  and  their  governor  was  not  only  captain-general  and  com* 
mander-in-chief,  but  admiral  also,  so  that  the  navy  might  have  a 
commander  when  there  should  be  a  navy. 

Well,  sb*,  the  currency  ui  this  State  of  Franklin  became  veiy 
much  deranged.  Specie  was  scarce,  and  equally  scarce  were  the 
notes  of  specie-paying  banks.  But  the  legnlature  did  not  propose 
any  divorce  of  government  and  people;  they  did  not  seek  to 
establish  two  currencies,  one  for  men  in  office,-  and  <Hie  f(»  the  rest 
of  the  ccHnmunity.  They  were  ccmtent  with  neighbor's  fare.  It 
became  necessary  to  i^aaa  what  we  should  call,  now-a-davs,  the 
ci vil-Iist  appropriation-bill.  They  passed  such  a  bill ;  and  when  we 
sbaO  have  made  a  void  in  the  bill  now  before  us,  by  striking  out 
specie  payments,  for  Government,  I  recommend  to  its  friends  to  fill 
the  gap,  by  inserting,  if  not  the  same  provisbns  as  were  in  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  at  least  something  m  the  same  spirit. 
The  preamble  of  that  law,  sir,  begins  by  reciting,  that  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  in  specie,  had  become  very  oppressive  to  the  good 
people  of  the  commonwealth,  for  the  want  of  a  circulating  medi- 
um. A  parallel  case  to  ours,  sir,  exactly.  It  recites  further,  sir, 
that  it  is.  die  duty  of  the  legislature  to  hear,  at  all  times,  the  prayer 
of  their  constituents,  and  apply  as  speedy  a  remedy  as  lies  in  their 
power.  These  sentiments  are  very  just,  sir,  and  I  smcerely  wish 
there  was  a  thorough  disposition  here,  to  adopt  the  like. 

Actmg  under  the  influence  of  these  sound  opinions,  sir,  the  legis- 
lature of  Franklin  passed  a  law,  for  the  support  of  die  civil  hst, 
which,  as  it  is  short,  I  will  beg  permtssbn  to  read. 

«'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Auembbf  of  the  State  of 
FrankUn^  and  U  U  hereby  enacted  bv  the  authority  of  the  same^ 
That,  from  the  first  day  ol  January,  A.  D.  1789,  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  officers  of  this  commonwealth  be  as  follow,  to  wit. 

*^  lib  excellency  the  governor,  per  onntini,  one  thousand  deer- 
ddna;  his  honor,  the  chi^iustice,  five  hundred  do.  do ;  the  attorney 
general,  five  hundred  do.  do. ;  secretary  to  his  excellency  the  gov- 
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r»  five  huodied  raoeoon  do. ;  the  tteaaurer  o{  the  State,  Av 
hundred  and  fifty  otter  do* ;  each  coudQt  clerk,  three  hundred 
btever  do. ;  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  two  hundred  raccoon 
do. ;  mtobera  of  assembly,  per  diemy  three  do*  do. ;  justice's  fee 
«»  «£».£  a  wairant,  cue  imdt»t  <k>. ;  to  the  coD^ 
41  wamttt,  ooe  mtnk  do. 

<<  Eimcted  into  a  law  this  18th  day  of  October,  1788,  under  the 
fnat  Mai  of  the  State. 

^^  Witness  his  excellency,  kc 

*^  GanemoTy  tapiainrgeneraly  comnumder-inHJUefy 
a$^  admiral  in  and  over  $aid  SiaieJ* 

This,  sir,  is  the  law,  the  spirit  of  which  I  commend  to  gentlemen, 
€  wiH  not  speak  of  the  appropriateness  of  these  several  allowances 
fi>r  the  civil  list.  But  the  example  is  good,  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
thrt  inrti  Congress  shaU  perform  its  duty,  by  seeine  that  the  ooun- 
ny  eqoys  a  gw>d  Currency,  the  same  medium  whkui  the  people  are 
*ob%ed  to  use,  whether  it  be  skim  or  rag?,  is  good  enough  for  its 
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AT  FAN£(JIL  HALL,  JULY  %^  1838. 


Oif  the  return  of  Mr.  Wxbstir  from  the  sessioii  in  which  he  h«d  signalixed 
himself  by  the  deliveij  of  the  two  nuuterly  speeches  next  preceding  this,  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Boston  could  not  be  restrained  from  maqifefting 
their  sense  of  his  extraordinary  efforts,  in  exhibiting  the  trne  oharacter  of  the 
odious  sub-Treasury  project,  and  in  procuring  its  altimate  rejection  by  Congress. 
A  public  dinner  was  accordingly  oflbred  him,  and  was  accepted.  Blore  than  flf> 
teen  hundred  persons  attended  it,  every  ticket  haying  been  eagerly  taken  as  soon 
as  issued.  Faneuil  Hall  could  hold  no  more.  GoTemor  Etbrbtt  presided  at 
the  tables,  and  the  spirit  t>f  the  oooasion  cannot  be  better  oonTeyed  liian  by  in- 
serting the  brilliant  and  beautiflil  remarks  with  which  he  introdnoed  Mr.  Witt- 
8TXR  to  the  assembly :  — 

<<  And  now,  fellow-citixeM^"  nid  he,  « I  rise  to  diwhaige  the  moflt  plet9« 
mg  port  of  oiy  duty,  which  I  fear  you  will  think  I  have  too  long  postponed; 
the  du^  which  devolves  on  me,  'as  the  organ  of  your  feelings  toward  our 
distinguished  guest,  the  senior  Senator  of  the  Coaunonwealth.  And  yet,  fel- 
low-citizens, I  appeal  to  vou,  that  I  have  approached  this  duty,  through  the 
succession  of  ideas  which  most  naturally  conducts  our  minds  and  heazta  to 
the  grateful  topic.  I  have  proposed  to  you,  our  Country  and  its  Prosperity. 
Who  among  tne  great  men,  his  contempocaries,  has  more  widely  surveyed 
and  comprdendea  the  various  interests  of  all  its  parts?  I  have  proposed* 
the  Union  of  the  States.  What  public  man  is  tiliere  Uvin^r,  whose  pditical 
course  has  been  more  steadily  consecrated  to  its  perpetuity  ?  I  have  pro- 
posed to  you,  the  Constitution.  And  who  of  our  statesmen,  from  the  time  of 
the  frameiB,  has  more  profoundly  investijKated,  more  clearly  expounded,  mote 
powerfully  vindicated  and  sustained  it  f  But  these  topics  I  may  pass  over* 
They  are  matters  which  have  been  long  familiar  to  you ;  they  need  not  any 
conmient  from  me. 

«  The  events  of  the  last  year,  and  of  the  last  sesnon  of  Cangroofl,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  counti^,  invite  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  re- 
cent efforts  of  our  distinguished  guest  on  the  subject  of  ths  curreivct.  I 
know  not  but  some  persons  may  uiink  that  undue  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  questions  which  have  divided  parties  on  this  subject;  that  these 
questions  are  not  so  vital  to  liberty  as  thev  have  been  represented.  Bat 
such  an  opinion  would  be  erroneous.  Undoubtedly  there  are  countries  — 
not  free  ones  —  in  which  money  questions,  as  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, are  of  minor  consequence.  In  China,  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  I  presume 
they  are  veiy  little  discussed  In  these  countries,  the  great  question  is, 
whether  a  man's  head,  at  night,  will  be  found  in  the  same  pleasinff  and  con- 
venient proximity  to  his  shoulders,  that  it  was  in  the  morning ;  and  this  is  a 
kind  of  previous  question,  which,  if  decided  against  him,  cuts  off  all  others. 
Under  those  arbitrary  governments  of  Europe  where  tibe  prince  takes  what 
he  pleases,  and  when  he  pleasea^  it  is  of  veiy  little  moment  where  he  deposits 
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it,  on  Hb  wvf  ftom  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  his  own.  But  it  was  remarked 
hj  Edmund  Burke,  more  than  aerenty  yean  ngjiy  that  in  England,  (and  a 
fortuni  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  under  conetitatiottal  governmenta,)  the 

ri  struffglea  for  liberty  had  been  almost  always  money  questions,  and  on 
ground  he  excused  the  Americans  for  the  stand  they  took  in  opposition 
to  a  paltry  tax.  But,  most  certainly,  the  money  question,  as  it  has  been  a^* 
tated  among  us,  is  vastly  more  important,  more  intimetely  connected  with 
constitutiooil  liberty,  than  that  which  brought  on  the  revolution.  The  ques- 
tion with  our  fathers  was  one  of  a  small  tax,  oura  of  the  entire  currency. 
Theiis  concerned  three  pence  per  nound  on  tea,  illejraJly  levied ;  oura,  the 
entire  currency  illegally  disposed  or — the  entire  medium  of  circulation  de- 
langed,  and  for  a  period  annihilated  —  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  in 
all  its  great  branches,  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury.  The  noble 
stand,  therefore,  taken  by  our  distinguished  Senator  in  this  controversy,  has 
been  upon  points  which  concern  the  dearest  interests  of  the  people,  and  the 
eiemerial  princi{des  of  the  government 

*<In  fibct,  I  kaow  not  that  a  policy  can  be  imagined  more  at  war  with  the 
true  character  of  the  Gov^mment,  than  that  wmch  he  has  been  called  to 
combat  The  past  and  present  Administrations,  relying  too  confidently  on 
the  popular  delusions  wnich  brought  them  into  office,  liave  systematically 
defeated  one  of  the  great  original  objects  for  which  the  Union  was  framed — 
that  of  a  uniform  medium  of  Commerce.  Nor  has  the  manner  of  their  policy 
been  less  objectionable  than  its  design.  They  have  crowded  expenment 
upon  experiment,  with  the  fatal  reddessness  of  the  rash  engineer  who  urj^es 
the  fires  in  his  furnaces  till  some  noble  steamer  bursts  in  an  awful  explosion. 
Our  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  their  associates,  could  they  have  for- 
Ijotten  that  a  revered  Constitution  and  a  beloved  Country  were  the  chief  vic- 
tims, might  well  have  fi>lded  their  arms,  and  left  the  aumora  of  the  calamity 
to  extricate  themselves,  as  best  they  miglit,  from  the  ruin.  But  not  thus 
have  they  understood  their  duty ;  and  we  have  seen  them  with  admiration,  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session,  gallantly  putting  out  m  the  life-boat  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  an  eye  of  fire  at  the  top,  and  an  arm  of  iron  at  the  hehn,  to 
cruise  about  on  the  boiling  waters,  and  pick  up  all  that  is  left  m^estroyed. 
When  I  have  seen  the  adl^rents  of  the  Administration  rejecting,  so  far  as 
they  ventured,  the  salutary  measures  proposed  or  supported  by  our  distin- 
guished guest  and  his  associates,  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency  and  the 
reestablishment  of  the  public  credit,  and  clinging  to  all  that  events  have 

rsd  of  their  discredited  measures,  they  have  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
sun-stricken  victims  of  a  moody  madness,  who,  instead  of  thankfttlly 
embracing  the  proflfered  relief,  would  orefer  to  float  about  on  the  weltering 
waters,  chnging  to  the  broken  planks,  tne  shivered  splinters,  of  their  explof 
ed  policy — sure  as  they  are,  at  the  very  best,  if  they  reach  solid  ground,  to 
do  80  beneath  the  overwhelming  surge  of  popular  indignation. 

**  I  should  take  up  a  ^at  deal  more  time  than  belongs  to  me,  did  I  attempt 
even  to  sketch  the  distinguished  services  of  our  friend  and  guest,  in  this  con- 
stitutional warfare.  They  are  impressed  on  your  memories,  on  your  hearts. 
In  the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  his  plume,  like  that  of  Hemy  the  Fouith  of 
France,  discerned  from  afar,  has  pointed  out  the  spot  where,  to  use  bos  own 
language,  <<the  blows  fall  thickest  and  hardest;''  and  there  he  has  been 
found,  with  the  banner  of  the  Union  above  his  head,  and  the  flaming  ciro- 
eter  of  the  Constitution  in  his  hand.  If  the  public  mind  has  been  thorough- 
ly awakened  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  government  policy  with  the  ^nius 
dt  our  institutions,  if  to  the  experience  we  have  all  had  of  the  permcious 
operation  of  this  policy,  there  has  been  added  a  clear  underetanding  of  the 
false  principles,  as  well  of  constitutional  law  as  of  political  economy  on  which 
it  rests,  how  much  of  this  is  not  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effi>rts  of  our 
distingmshed  guest — efiTorts  never  stinted  in  or  out  of  Congress — repeated 
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in  every  fi>nn  which  can  persuade  the  judgment  or  infinence  the  conduct  of 
men — never  less  than  cogent,  eloquent,  irrefotable;  but  in  the  last  session 
of  Congresa,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  grand,  masterly,  and  overwhehn- 
ing.  It  has  indeed  been  a  rare,  I  had  almost  said  a  sublime  spectacle,  to 
see  him,  unsupported  by  a  majority  in  either  House  —  opposed  by  the  entire 
influence  of  the  government — denounced,  by  the  Administration  press,  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  yet  carrying  resolution  after  resolution 
against  the  administration — carry in|^  them  alike  against  the  old  guard  and 
the  new  recruits,  and  in  spite  of  their  abrupt  and  ilUcompacted  alliance  — 
compelling  them,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  country. 

"These  are  the  services,  fellow-citizens,  for  which  you  this  day  tender 
^our  thanks  to  your  distinguished  guest  These  are  the  services  for  which, 
sir,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  thank  you ;  for  which  they  thank  you 
themselves.  Behold,  sir,  how  they  rise  to  pay  you  a  manly  homage.  The 
armies  of  Napoleon  could  not  coerce  it,  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not 
buy  it;  but  it  is  freely,  jovously  paid,  by  fifteen  hundred  freemen,  to  the 
man  of  their  affections.  They  tnuik  you  for  having  stood  by  them  in  these 
dark  times — at  all  times.  They  thank  yon,  because  they  think  they  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  fruit  of  your  exertions,  in  the  daily  round  of  their  pur- 
suits. Tney  as<5ribe  it  in  no  small  degree  to  you,  that  the  iron  grasp  of  the 
fiovernment  policy  has  been  relaxed ;  that  its  bolts  and  chains,  relics  of  a 
barbarous  age,  have  been  shivered  as  soon  as  forged,  and  before  they  were 
riveted  on  &e  necks  of  the  people.  They  thank  you  for  having  stood  by 
the  Constitution,  in  which  their  all  of  human  hope  for  themselves  and  their 
children  is  enshrined.  They  thank  you  as  one  of  themselves ;  and  because 
they  know  that  your  affections  are  with  the  people  from  which  you  sprung. 
They  thank  yon  because  you  have  at  all  times  shown,  that,  as  the  Whig 
blood  of  the  revolution  circles  in  your  veins,  the  Whig  principles  of  the 
revolution  are  imprinted  on  your  heart  Thej^  thank  vou  for  the  entire  man- 
liness of  your  course;  that  you  have  never  joined  the  treacherous  cry  of 
"the  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich" — a  cry  raised  by  artful  men,  who 
think  to  flatter  the  people,  while  in  reality  they  are  waging  war  against  the 
people's  business,  the  people's  prosperity,  and  the  people's  Constitution. 
They  are  willing  tluit  this  day's  offering  should  be  remembered,  when  all 
this  mighty  multitude  shall  have  passed  from  the  stage.  When  that  day 
shall  have  arrived.  History  will  have  written  your  name  on  one  of  her  bright- 
est pages;  Fame  will  have  encircled  your  bust  with  her  greenest  laurels ; 
but  neither  History  nor  Fame  will  have  paid  you  a  truer,  heartier  tribute, 
than  that  which  now,  beneath  the  arches  of  thIiB  venerable  hall,  in  the  ap- 
proving presence  of  these  images  of  our  canonized  fathers,  is  now  tendered 
you  by  this  great  company  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

«I  give  you,  gentlemen^ 

'*  Dan  III'  Wkbster — ^The  Statesman  and  the  Man;  whose  name  is  engraven 
alike  on  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution  and  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  is  worthy  of  that  place  in  the  Councils  of  the  Nation,  which  he  fills  in  the- 
affections  of  the  People." 

Mr.  Webstxr  then  rose,  amid  repeated  cheerings,  and  addressed  the  meeting 
nearly  as  follows  :  — 

Gentlemen:  I  shall  be  happy  indeed  if  the  state  of  my 
health  and  the  condition  of  my  voice  shall  enable  me  to  express, 
in  a  few  words,  my  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  this  expression 
of  your  approbation.  If  public  life  has  its  cares  and  its  trials,  it 
has  occasionally  its  consolations  also.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
TOL.  m.  46  ^  E  E 
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greatest,  and  the  chief,  is  the  approhation  of  those  whom  we  have 
honestly  endeavored  to  serve.  This  cup  of  consolation  you  have 
now  aaministered  —  ful!  —  crowned  —  abundantly  overflowing. 

It  is  my  chief  desire  at  this  time,  in  a  few  spontaneous  and  affec- 
tionate words,  to  render  you  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  heart.  When 
I  lately  received  your  invitation  in  New  York,  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  thoughts  or  expectations,  than  that  I  should  meet  such  an 
assembly  as  I  now  behold  in  Boston. 

But  I  was  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  not  meant  merely  as  a 
compliment,  which  it  was  expected  would  be  declined,  but  that  it 
was  in  truth  your  wish,  at  the  close  of  the  labors  of  a  long  session 
of  Congress,  that  I  should  meet  you  in  this  place,  that  we  might 
mingle  our  mutual  congratulations,  and  that  we  might  enjoy  to- 
gether one  happy,  social  hour. 

The  President  of  this  assembly  has  spoken  of  the  late  session  as 
having  been  not  only  long,  but  arduous  ;  and,  in  some  respects,  it 
does  deserve  to  be  so  regaitled.  I  may  indeed  say  that,  in  an  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years  of  public  life,  I  have  never  yet  encoun- 
tered labors  or  anxieties  such  as  this  session  brought  with  it. 

With  a  short  intermission  in  the  autumn,  —  so  short  as  not  to  al- 
low the  nM)re  distant  members  to  visit  their  homes,  we  have  been  in 
continual  session  from  the  early  part  of  September  to  the  ninth  of 
July  —  a  period  of  ten  months.  And  on  our  part,  during  this  whole 
time,  we  have  been  contending  in  minorities  against  majorities; 
majorities,  indeed,  not  to  be  relied  on,  for  all  measures,  as  the  event 
has  proved ;  but  still  acknowledged  and  avowed  majorities,  profess- 
ing general  attachment  and  support  to  the  measures,  and  to  the 
men,  of  the  Administration.  My  own  object,  and  that  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  act,  has  been  steady  and  uni- 
form. That  object  was,  to  resist  new  theories,  new  schemes,  new 
and  dangerous  projects,  until  time  could  be  gained  for  their  consid- 
eration by  the  people.  This  was  our  great  purpose,  and  its  accom- 
plishment required  no  slight  eSoxi.  It  was  the  commencement  of 
a  new  Congress.  The  organization  of  the  two  Houses  showed 
clear  and  decisive  Administration  majorities.  The  Administration 
itself  was  new,  and  had  come  into  its  fresh  power,  with  son^ething 
of  the  popularity  of  that  which  preceded  it.  It  was  no  child's  play, 
therefore,  to  resist,  successiully,  its  leading  measures,  for  so  long  a 
period  as  should  allow  time  for  an  effectual  appeal  to  the  people, 
pressed,  as  those  measures  were,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  assiduity. 

The  President  of  the  day  has  alluded,  in  a  very  flattering  man- 
ner, to  my  own  exertions  and  efforts,  made  at  difierent  times,  in 
connection  with  the  leading  topics.  But  I  claim  no  particular  mer- 
its for  myself.  In  what  I  have  done,  I  have  only  acted  with  others. 
I  have  acted,  especially,  with  my  most  estimable,  able,  and  excel- 
lent colleague,  and  with  the  experienced  and  distinguished  men 
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M>  Ibrm  the  Delegalbii  of  MassaehuaettB  m  the  House  of  Reprc^ 
mUtiTes — a  Delegation  of  which  any  State  might  be  justly  proud. 
Ve  have  acted  together,  as  men  holding,  in  almost  all  cases,  oom- 
aon  opinions,  and  laboring  for  a  common  end.    It  gives  roe  great 
Jeasure  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing  so  many  of  the  Representa- 
ves  of  the  State  in  Congress  here  to-day  ;  but  I  must  not  be  pre- 
sented, even  by  their  presence,  from  bearing  my  humble  but  hearty 
^stimony  to  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  they  have,  in  this 
arduous  struggle,  performed  thw  public  duties.    The  crisis  has,  in« 
deed,  demanded  me  efibrts  of  all ;  and  we  of  Massachusetts,  while 
liope  we  have  done  our  duty,  have  done  it  only  in  concurrence 
with  other  Whigs,  whose  zeal,  ability,  and  exertions,  can  never  be 
too  much  commended* 

This  is  not  an  occasion  in  which  it  is  fit  or  practicable  to  discuss, 
very  minutely,  and  at  length,  the  questions  which  have  been  chief- 
ly agitated  during  thb  long  and  laborious  session  of  Congress.  Yet, 
so  important  is  the  great  and  general  question,  which,  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  months,  has  been  presented  to  the  consideratbn  of 
the  Legislature,  that  I  deem  it  proper,  on  this,  and  on  all  occasions, 
to  states  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  perhaps,  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  important  question,  and  briefly  to  advert  to  some  of  the  cii^ 
cumstances  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 

Whatever  subordinate  questions  may  have  been  raised  touching 
a  sub-Treasury,  or  a  Constituticmal  Treasury,  or  a  Treasury  in  one, 
or  in  another,  or  in  yet  a  third  form,  I  take  the  question,  the  plain, 
the  paramount,  the  practical  questbn,  to  be  this,  viz.:  whether  it  be 
among  the  powers  and  the  duues  of  Congress  to  take  any  further 
care  of  the  national  currency  than  to  regulate  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver. 

That  question  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all.  Other  questions, 
however  multiplied  or  varied,  have  but  grown  out  of  that. 

If  Government  is  bound  to  take  care  that  there  is  a  good  cur- 
rency, for  all  the  Country,  then,  of  course,  it  will  have  a  good  cur- 
rency for  itself,  and  need  take  no  especial  pains  to  provide  for  itself 
any  thing  peculiar.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Government  is  at 
liberty  to  abandon  the  general  currency  to  its  fiite,  without  concern, 
and  without  remorse,  then,  from  necessity,  it  must  take  care  of  it- 
self; amidst  the  general  wreck  of  currency  and  credit,  it  must  have 
places  of  rescNt  and  a  system  of  shelter ;  it  must  have  a  currency  of 
ts  own,  and  modes  of  payment  and  disbursement  peculiar  to  itself. 
(t  must  burrow  and  hide  itself  in  sub-Treasury  vaults:  scorning 
credit,  and  having  trust  in  nobody,  it  must  grasp  metallic  money, 
and  act  as  if  nothing  represented,  or  could  represent,  property, 
vhich  could  not  be  counted,  paid  piece  by  piece,  or  weighed  in  the 
jales,  and  made  to  ring  upon  the  table ;  or  it  must  resort  to  Spe- 
al  Deposils  in  Banks,  even  in  those  Banks  whose  conduct  has 
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been  so  loudly  denounced  as  flagitious  and  crimiDali  treacherous  to 
the  Goyernment,  and  fraudulent  towards  the  People.  All  these 
schemes  and  contrivances  are  but  the  consequences  of  the  general 
doctrine  which  the  Administration  has  advanced,  and  attempted  to 
recommend  to  tlie  Country ;  that  is,  that  Congress ,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  currency,  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  coinage,  except  to 
provide  for  itself.  How  such  a  notion  should  come  to  be  entertained, 
at  this  day,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  wonder  for  the  wise ;  since 
it  is  a  truth  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  that  from  the 
first  day  of  the  ex'istence  of  the  Constituticm,  from  the  moment 
when  a  practical  Administration  of  Grovemment  drew  a  first  breath 
under  its  provisions,  the  superintendence  and  care  over  the  currency 
of  the  country  have  been  admitted  to  be  among  the  clear  and  un- 
questioned powers  and  duties  of  Conjgress.  This  was  the  opinion 
m  Washington's  time,  and  his  administration  acted  upon  it,  vi^ 
orously  and  successfully.  And  in  Mr.  Madison's  time,  when 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Country  again  brought  up  the 
subject,  and  gave  it  new  importance,  it  was  held  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive, or  at  least  the  paramount  and  unquestioned  right  of  Congress 
to  take  care  of  the  currency ;  to  restore  it  when  depreciated ;  to 
see  that  there  was  a  sound,  convertible  paper  circulation,  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  countiy,  and  having  equal  value,  and  the 
same  credit,  in  all  parts  of  it.  This  was  Mr.  Madison's  judgment. 
He  acted  upon  it ;  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  concurred  with 
him.  But  if  we  now  quote  Mr.  Madison's  sentiments,  we  get  no 
reply  at  all.  We  may  read  his  Messages  of  1815  and  1816  as 
often  as  we  please.  No  man  answers  them,  and  yet  the  party  of 
the  Administration  acts  upon  directly  opposite  principles. 

Now,  what  has  brought  about  this  state  of  things  ?  What  has 
caused  this  attempt,  now  made,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  to 
change  a  great  principle  of  administration,  and  to  surrender  a  most 
important  power  of  the  Grovemment?  Gendemen,  it  has  been  a 
crisis  of  party,  not  of  the  Country,  which  has  g^ven  birth  to  these 
new  sentiments.  The  tortuous  windings  of  party  policy  have  con- 
ducted us,  and  nothing  else  could  well  have  conducted  us,  to  such 
a  point.  Nothing  but  party  pledges,  nothing  but  courses  of  politi- 
cal conduct,  entered  upon  for  party  purposes,  and  pursued,  from  ne- 
cessary regard  to  personal  and  party  consistency,  could  so  iar  have 
pushed  the  Government  out  of  its  clear  and  well-trodden  path  of 
Constitutional  duty.  From  General  Washington's  Presidency  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  late  President's,  both  the  Government  and  the 
Country  have  supposed  Congress  to  be  clothed  with  the  general 
duty  of  protecting  the  currency,  either  as  an  inference  from  the 
coinage  power,  or  from  the  obvious  and  incontestable  truth,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  currency  is  naturally  and  plainly  a  branch  of  the 
commercial  power.    General  Jackson  himself  was  behind  no  one 
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of  his  predecessors  in  asserting  this  power,  and  in  acknowledging 
the  ccNTesponding  duty.  We  all  know  that  his  very  first  complaint 
against  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  was,  that  it  had  not  ful- 
filled the  expectation  of  the  Country,  by  furnishing  for  the  use  of 
the  People  a  sound  and  uniform  cuireocy*  There  were  many 
persons,  certainly,  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  opinions  re- 
specting the  Bank  and  the  efiects  of  its  agency  on  the  country  ;  but 
it  was  expressly  on  the  ground  of  this  alleged  fiulure  of  the  Bank, 
that  he  undertook  what  was  called  the  great  reform.  There  are 
those,  again,  who  think  that,  of  this  attempted  reform,  he  made  a 
very  poor  and  sorry  business ;  but  still  the  truth  b,  that  he  under- 
took this  reform,  for  the  venr  professed  and  avowed  purpose,  that 
be  might  fulfil  better  than  it  had  been  yet  fulfilled,  the  duty  of 
Grovemment  in  furnishing  the  people  with  a  good  currency.  The 
President  thought  that  the  currency,  in  1832  and  1833,  was  not 
good  enough ;  that  the  People  bad  a  right  to  expect  a  better;  and 
to  meet  this  expectation,  be  began,  what  he  himsdf  called  his  Ex- 
periment. He  said  the  currency  was  not  so  sound,  and  so  unifimn, 
as  it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to  make  it ;  and  he  therefore  un- 
dertook to  give  us  a  currency  more  sound  and  more  uniform.  And 
DOW,  Gentlemen,  let  us  recur,  shortly,  to  what  followed ;  for  there 
we  shall  find  the  origin  of  the  present  Constitutional  notbns  and 
dogmas.  Let  us  see  what  has  changed  the  Constitution,  in  this 
particular. 

In  1833,  the  public  Deposits  were  removed,  by  an  act  of  the 
President  himself,  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  placed 
in  certain  State  Banks,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Execu- 
tive alone.  This  was  the  Experiment.  The  utmost  confidence, 
indeed, — an  arrogant  and  intolerant  confidence, — was  entertained 
and  expressed  of  its  success ;  and  all  were  regarded  as  blind  bigots  to 
a  National  Bank,  who  doubted.  And  when  the  Experiment  was  put 
into  operation,  it  was  proclaimed  that  its  success  was  found  to  be 
complete.  Down  to  the  very  close  of  General  Jackson's  Adminis- 
tration, we  heard  of  nothing  but  the  wonderful  success  of  the  Ex- 
periment. It  was  declared,  from  the  highest  c^kial  sources,  that 
the  State  Banks,  used  as  Banks  of  Deposit,  had  not  only  shown 
themselves  perfectly  competent  to  fiilfil  the  duties  of  fiscal  agents  to 
Gfovemment,  but  also  that  they  had  sustained  the  currency,  and  fa- 
cilitated the  great  business  of  internal  Elxchanges,  with  the  most  sin- 
gular and  gratifying  success,  and  better  than  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  before.  In  all  this  glow  and  fervor  of  self-commenda- 
tion,  the  late  Administratkm  went  out  of  ofiSoe,  haying  bequeathed 
the  Experiment,  with  all  its  blushing  honors  and  rising  dories,  to  its 
sucoeseer.  But  a  frost,  a  nipping  fiM«t,  was  at  hand.  Two  months 
after  Geaeral  Jackson  had  retired,  the  banks  suspended  specie  pay- 
mentSy  Deposit  Banks  and  all;  a  univecsal  embanrassment  smoie 
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down  the  business  and  iDdustry  of  the  Country ;  tlie  Treasury  was 
left  without  a  dollar,  and  the  brilliant  glory  of  the  Experioient  dis- 
appeared in  gloom  and  thick  darkness !  And  now,  G^itlenien, 
came  the  change  of  sentiments ;  now  came  the  new  reading  of  the 
Constitution.  A  National  Bank  had  already  been  declared  by  the 
party  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  State  Bank  system  had  failed,  and 
what  more  could  be  done?  What  other  plan  was  to  be  devised? 
How  could  the  duty  of  Government  over  the  currency  be  now  per- 
formed ?  The  Administration  had  decried  a  National  Bank,  and  it 
now  felt  bound  to  denounce  all  State  institutkms ;  and  what,  there- 
fore, could  it  do  ?  The  whole  party  had  laid  out  its  entire  strength, 
in  an  effi>rt  to  render  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  unpopular  and  odious.  It  had  pro- 
nounced all  such  institutions  to  be  dangerous,  anti-republican,  and 
monarchical.  It  had,  especially,  declared  a  National  Bank  to  be 
plainly  and  clearly  unconstitutional.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  of  the  diffidence  and  modesty  of  men,  who,  without 
hesitation  or  blushing,  set  up  their  own  favorite  opinbns,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind,  against  the  judgment  of  the  Government  and  the 
iudgment  of  the  Qnintry,  maintained  for  fifty  years.  I  will  only 
remark,  that  if  we  were  to  find  men  acting  thus,  in  their  own  afi&irs, 
if  we  should  find  them  disposbg  of  their  own  interests,  or  making 
arrangements  for  their  own  property,  in  contempt  of  rules  whk;h 
they  knew  the  Legislative  and  the  Judk^ial  authorities  had  all  sanc- 
tioned for  half  a  century,  we  should  be  very  likely  to  think  them  out 
of  their  heads.  Yet  thb  ground  had  been  taken  against  the  late 
Bank,  and  against  all  National  Banks ;  and  it  could  not  be  surren- 
dered without  apparent  and  gross  inconsistency.  What,  then,  I 
ask  again,  was  the  Adminbtration  to  do?  You  may  say,  it  should 
have  retracted  its  error,  it  should  have  seen  the  necessity  of  a  Na- 
tional Institution,  and  yielded  to  the  general  judgment  of  the 
Country. 

But  that  would  have  required  an  effort  of  candor  and  magnanim- 
ity, of  which  all  men  are  not  capable.  Besides,  there  were  open, 
solemn,  public  pledges  in  the  way.  This  commitment  of  the  pai^ 
ty  against  a  National  Bank,  and  the  disastrous  results  of  its  Experi- 
ment on  the  State  Institutions,  brought  the  party  into  the  dilemma, 
from  which  it  seemed  to  have  no  escape,  but  in  shifting  off,  alto- 
gether, the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  currency.  I  was  at  Wheel- 
ing, in  Virginia,  in  May  of  last  year,  when  the  Banks  suspended 
payment ;  and  at  the  risk  of  some  imputation  of  bad  taste,  I  will 
refer  to  observations  of  mine,  made  then,  to  the  citizens  of  that  town, 
and  published,  in  regard  to  the  questions  which  that  event  would 
necessarily  bring  before  the  Country.  I  saw,  at  once,  that  we  were 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  that  a  controveisy  must 
arise,  which  would  greatly  excite  the  community. 
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No  sooner  had  the  State  BaDks  suspeudedy  and  waaoag  the  rest 
those  which  were  depositories  of  the  Government,  than  a  cry  of 
iiraud  and  treachery  was  raised  against  theiu/  with  no  better  reason, 
perhaps,  than  existed  for  that  loud,  and  boisterous,  and  boastful 
confidence,  with  which  the  late  Administration  had  spoken  of  their 
capacity  of  usefulness,  and  had  assured  the  Country  that  its  Ex- 
periment could  not  iail.  But  whether  the  suspension  by  the  Banks 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  with  them,  or  not,  the  Administration,  af- 
ter it  had  happened,  seeing  itself  now  shut  out  firom  the  use  of  all 
Banks,  by  its  own  declared  opinions,  and  the  results  of  its  own  pol- 
icy, and  seeing  no  means  at  hand  for  making  another  attempt  at 
reforming  the  currency,  turned  a  short  comer,  and  in  all  due  form 
abandoned  the  whole  duty.  From  the  time  of  the  Veto  to  the 
Bank  Charter,  in  1832,  the  Adminbtration  had  been  like  a  man 
who  had  voluntarily  abandoned  a  safe  bottom,  on  deep  waters,  and, 
baying  in  vain  sought  to  support  himself  by  laying  hold  on  one  and 
another  piece  of  floating  timber,  chooses  rather  to  go  down,  than 
to  seek  safety  in  returning  to  what  he  has  abandoned* 

Seeing  that  it  had  deprived  itself  of  the  common  means  of  regu- 
lating the  currency,  it  now  denied  its  obligation  to  do  so ;  declared 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  currency  beyond  coinage ;  that  it 
would  take  care  of  the  revenues  of  Government,  and,  as  for  the  rest, 
the  People  roust  look  out  for  themselves.  Thb  decision  thus  evi« 
dently  grew  out  of  party  necessity.  Having  deprived  themselves 
of  the  ordinary  and  Constitutk>nal  means  of  performing  their  duty, 
they  sought -to  avoid  the  r^ponsibility  by  declaring  that  there  was 
no  such  duty  to  perform.  They  have  looked  furtlier  into  the  Con- 
stitutbn,  and  examined  it  by  daylight  and  by  moonlight,  and  can- 
not find  any  such  duty  or  obligation.  Though  General  Jackson 
saw  it,  very  plainly,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  Presidency,  it 
has  now  vanished,  and  the  new  Commentators  can  nowhere  dis- 
cern a  vestige  of  it.  The  present  Administration,  indeed,  stood 
pledged  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  its  predecessor ;  but  here  was  one 
loot-print  which  it  could  not,  or  would  not,  occupy,  or  one  stride  too 
long  for  it  to  take.  The  Message,  I  had  almost  said  the  fatal  Mes- 
sage, communicated  to  Congress  in  September,  contained  a  formal 
disavowal,  by  the  Administration,  of  all  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regulate  the  general  actual  currency  of  the  Country. 

The  President  says,  in  that  Message,  that  if  he  refrains  from  sug- 
gesting to  Congress  any  specific  plan  for  regulating  the  exchanges, 
relieving  mercantile  embarrassments,  or  int^erins  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  foreign  or  domestic  Commerce,  it  is  uom  the  conviction 
that  such  measures  are  not  within  the  ConstituUonal  provisfon  of 
Government. 

How  this  could  all  be  siud,  when  the  Constitution  expressly  gives 
to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  Commerce,  both  foreign  and  do- 
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ttitttb,  I  cannot  coooave.  But  the  Constitation  was  not  to  be  tri* 
fled  with,  and  the  People  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  CounUy, 
I  believe,  by  a  great  maiority,  is  of  opinion  that  this  duty  does  be-- 
hng  to  Government,  and  ought  to  be  exercised.  All  the  new  Ex- 
pounders have  not  been  able  to  era^  this  general  power  over  Com- 
merce, and  all  that  belongs  to  Commerce.  Their  fate,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  like  that  of  him  in  ancient  story.  While  endeavoring  to 
tear  up,  and  rend  asunder  the  Constitution,  its  strong  fibres  have  re- 
coiled, aiKl  caught  them  b  the  cleft.  They  experience 
\ 

«« Milo't  feazfhl  end-- 
Wedded  in  the  timber  which  they  stroire  to  read.*' 

Gentlemen,  this  Constitutional  power  can  never  be  surrendered. 
We  may  as  well  give  up  the  whole  Comm^cial  power  at  once,  and 
throw  every  thing  connected  with  it  back  upon  the  States.  If  Con- 
gress surrender  the  power,  to  whom  shall  it  pass,  or  where  shall  it 
be  lodged  ?  Shall  it  be  Idl  to  six-and-twenty  difierent  Legislatures  ? 
To  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  unconnected  Banks?  No,  Gen- 
tlemen, to  allow  that  authority  to  be  surrendered,  would  be  to  aban- 
don the  vessel  of  State,  without  pilot  or  helm,  and  to  safEst  her  to 
rdl,  darkling,  down  the  current  of  her  fete. 

For  the  sake  of  avoiding  all  roisapprehensknis,  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  I  wish  to  state  my  own  opinion,  clearly,  and  in  few 
words.  I  have  nev^  said,  that  it  is  an  indispensable  duty,  in  Con- 
gress, under  all  circumstances,  to  establish  a  National  Bank.  No 
such  duty,  certainly,  is  created  by  the  Constituticm,  in  express  terms* 
I  do  not  say  what  particular  meamres  are  enjoined  by  the  Consd- 
tution,  in  this  respect.  Congress  has  its  cHscretion,  and  is  left  to  its 
own  judgment,  as  to  the  means  most  proper  to  be  employed.  Bot 
I  say  the  general  duty  does  exist. 

I  maintain  that  Congress  is  bound  to  take  care,  by  some  proper 
means,  to  secure  a  good  currency  for  the  People ;  and  that,  while 
this  duty  remains  unperformed,  one  great  object  of  the  Constitution 
is  not  attained.  If  we  are  to  have  as  many  different  cunrencies  as 
there  are  States,  and  these  currencies  are  to  be  liable  to  perpetual 
fluctuation,  it  would  be  folly  to  say  that  we  had  reached  that  secu- 
rity and  uniformity  in  Commercial  regulation,  which  we  know  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  establish. 

The  Banks  may  all  resume  to-morrow  —  I  hope  they  will;  but 
how  much  will  this  resumption  accomplish  ?  It  will  doubtless  af- 
ford good  kx^l  currencies ;  but  will  it  give  the  Country  any  proper 
and  safe  paper  currency,  of  equal  and  universal  value  ?  Certainly 
it  cannot,  and  will  not.  Will  it  bring  back,  for  any  length  of  time, 
exchanges  to  the  state  they  were  in,  when  there  was  a  National 
Currency  in  existence  ?    Certainly,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  not.    W# 
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may  heap  gold  bags  upon  gold  bags,  we  may  create  what  securities, 
in  die  constitution  of  local  Banks,  we  please,  but  we  cannot  give  to 
any  such  Bank  a  character  that  shall  insure  the  rec^pts  of  its 
notes,  with  equal  readiness,  every  where  throughout  the  valley  of 
the  A^issippi,  and  fixxn  the  sh<»es  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Nothing  can  accomplish  this,  but  an  institution 
which  is  National  in  its  character.  The  Peo^e  desire  to  see,  in 
th^  currency,  the  marks  of  this  nationality.  They  like  to  see  the 
spread  Eagle,  and  where  they  see  that  they  have  confidence. 

Who,  if  he  will  look  at  the  present  state  of  things,  is  not  wise 
enough  to  see,  that  there  is  much  and  deep  cause  for  fear,  in  regard 
to  the  liiture,  unless  the  Government  will  take  the  subject  of  curren- 
cy under  its  own  control,  as  it  ought  to  do.  For  one,  I  think  I  see 
trouble  ahead,  and  1  look  for  effectual  prevention  and  remedy  only 
to  a  just  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  I  look  not  without 
apprehension  upon  the  creation  of  numerous  and  powerful  State  In- 
stitutions, full  of  competition  and  rivalry,  and  under  no  common 
control.  I  look  for  other  and  often-repeated  expanidons  of  paper 
circulation,  inflations  of  trade,  and  general  excess ;  and  then,  again, 
for  other  violent  ebbings  of  die  swollen  flood,  ending  in  other  sus- 
pensions. I  see  no  steadiness,  no  security,  till  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall  fulfil  its  constitutional  duty.  I  shall  be  dis- 
appointed, certainly,  if,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  benefits  of  a 
sound  and  uniform  convertible  paper  currency  can  be  enjoyed, 
while  the  whole  subject  is  leh  to  six-and-twenty  States,  and  to 
eight  hundred  local  Banks,  all  anxious  for  the  use  of  money,  and 
the  use  of  credit,  in  the  highest  degree. 

As  I  have  already  said,  these  sub-Treasury  schemes  are  but  con- 
trivances for  getting  away  from  a  disagreeable  duty.  And,  after  all, 
there  are  scarcely  anv  two  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration, 
who  can  agree  upon  the  same  sub-Treasury  scheme.  Each  has  a 
plan  of  his  own.  One  man  requires  that  all  Banks  shall  be  discard- 
ed, and  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  shall  be  received  for  revenue. 
Another  will  exclaim,  "That  won't  do — that's  not  my  thunder." 
Another  would  prohibit  all  the  small  notes,  and  another  would  ban- 
bh  all  the  large  ones.  Another  is  for  a  special  deposit  scheme-— 
for  making  the  banks  sub-Treasuries  and  depositories —  for  making 
sub-Treasuries  of  the  broken,  rotten,  treacherous  Banks !  —  for  tak- 
ing bank  notes,  tying  them  up  with  red  strings,  depositing  them  in 
the  vaults,^- and  paying  them  out  again. 

It  has  been  the  proposition  of  the  Administration,  to  separate  the 
money  of  the  Government  from  the  money  of  the  People ;  to 
secure  a  good  medium  of  payments,  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury,  in 
collecting  and  disbursing  revenue,  and  to  take  no  care  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  the  CSountry.  This  is  the  sum  of  its  policy* 
Looking  upon  this  whole  scheme  but  as  an  abandonment  of 
VOL.  III.  47 
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detr  Constitutional  obligation,  I  have  opposed  it,  in  eveiy  ferm  in 
which  ft  has  been  presented.  My  object,  as  I  have  already  said, 
and  that  of  those  widi  whom  I  acted,  has  been  to  prevent  the  sane* 
lion  of  all  or  any  of  these  new  projects,  by  authority  of  law,  until 
another  Congress  should  be  elected,  which  might  express  the  will 
of  the  People,  formed  after  the  present  state  of  things  arose.  In 
this  object  we  have  succeeded.  If  we  have  done  little  positive 
good,  we  have  at  least  prevented  the  introduction  and  establish- 
ment of  new  theories,  and  new  contrivances,  and  we  have  preserved 
the  Constitution,  in  thb  respect,  entire.  No  surrender  or  aban- 
donment of  important  powers  is,  as  yet,  endorsed  on  the  parchment 
of  that  Instrument.  No  new  clause  is  appended  to  it,  making  its 
provisions  a  mere  non  obstante  to  Executive  discretion.  It  has 
been  snatched  from  the  furnace — from  this  furnace  of  party  conten- 
tion, heated  seven  times  hotter  than  it  has  been  wont  to  be  beated| 
-^tfae  Constitution  has  been  rescued,  and  we  may  hold  it  up  to  the 
People,  this  day,  and  tell  them  that  even  the  smell  of  the  fire  b  not 
upon  it. 

But  now,  Gentlemen,  a  stronger  arm  must  be  put  forth.  A 
mightier  guardianship  must  now  interfere.  Time  has  been  gained 
for  public  discussion,  and  consideration,  and  the  great  result  is  now 
widi  the  People.  That  they  will  ultimately  decide  right,  I  have 
the  fullest  confidence.  Partv  attachment,  and  party  patronage,  it 
is  true,  may  do  much  to  delay  the  results  of  general  opinion,  but 
they  cannot  long  resist  the  convictions  of  a  whole  People.  It  is 
most  certain  that,  up  to  the  present  hour,  this  new  policy  has  been 
most  unfavorably  received.  State  afler  State  has  fallen  off  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Admmistration,  on  account  of  its  promulgation, 
and  of  the  persevering  attempt  to  raise  upon  it  a  sjrstem  of  legal, 
practical  admtnistratmn.  The  Message  of  September  completed 
die  list  of  causes  necessary  to  produce  a  popular  revolution  in  sen- 
timent in  Maine,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  Since  the 
proposition  was  renewed,  at  the  late  session,  we  have  witnessed  a 
similar  revohition  m  Connecticut  and  Louisiana,  and  very  impat' 
taut  changes,  perhaps  equivalent  to  revolutions,  in  the  strength  of 

Eirties  in  other  States.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  if  sdl  the 
lectors  of  the  Country  could  be  polled  to-day,  that  a  great  and 
decisive  majority  would  be  finind  against  all  this  strange  policy. 
Yet)  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  consider  the  question,  by  any  means,  as 
decided.  The  policy  is  not  abandoned.  It  is  to  be  persisted  in. 
Its  firiends  look  tor  a  reactbn  in  public  opinion.  I  think  I  und^^ 
stand  their  hopes  and  expectations.  They  rely  on  this  reaction. 
Evei^  thing  is  to  be  accomplished  by  reaction.  A  month  ago,  this 
rerctKNi  was  looked  for  to  show  itself  in  Louisiana.  Altogether 
(fisappointed  in  that  quarter,  the  friends  of  the  policy  now  stretch 
Uieir  hopes  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  Union,  and  look  for  it  in 
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Maine.  In  my  opinion,  Greotkmen,  there  can  be  no  reaction 
which  can  reconcile  the  people  of  this  Country  to  the  policy  at 
present  pursued. 

There  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  change.  If  the  Administration 
will  not  change  its  course,  it  must  be  changed  itself.  But  I  repeat, 
that  the  decision  now  lies  with  the  People ;  and  in  that  decision, 
when  it  shall  be  fairly  pronounced,  I  shdl  cheerfully  acquiesce* 
We  ought  to  address  ourselves,  on  this  great  and  vital  question,  to 
the  wbde  People,  to  the  candid  and  intelligent  of  all  parties.  We 
should  exhibit  its  magnitude ;  its  essential  consequence  to  the  Ck>n- 
stitution ;  and  its  infinite  superiority  to  all  ordinary  strifes  of  party* 
We  may  well  and  truly  sav,  that  it  is  a  new  question ;  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  People,  oi  any  party,  is  not  committed  on  it;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  invoke  all  true  patriots,  all  who  wish  ibr  the  weil* 
being  of  the  Government  and  the  Country,  to  resist  these  Experi- 
ments upon  the  Constitution,  and  th'is  wild  and  strange  departing 
from  our  hitherto  approved  and  successful  policy. 

At  the  same  tirne,  Gentlemen,  while  we  thus  invoke,  aid  from  all 
quarters,  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived.  We  must 
yield  to  no  expedients,  to  no  schemes  and  projects,  unknown  to  the 
Constitution,  a[nd  alien  to  our  own  history  and  our  habits.  We  are 
to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  in  the  Constitution,  not  out  of  it. 
None  can  aid  us,  none  can  aid  the  Country,  by  any  thing  in  the  na- 
ture of  mere  political  project,  or  tiny  devices  supply  the  place  of  regu- 
lar Constitutional  adrninistration.  Any  man  who,  in  the  present  cri* 
sis  of  aflairs,  shall  set  up  his  own  ingenuity,  or  follow  bis  own  whim 
and  caprice,  instead  of  looking  to  the  Constitution  itself,  for  relief 
and  safety,  will  exhibit  the  foolhardiness  of  the  person,  exhibited 
b  one  of  the  old  Mysteries  which  undertook  to  represent  the  flood, 
who  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  highest  eminence  he  could 
reach,  and  when,  even  there,  the  swelling  waters  had  reached  to 
his  chin,  told  Noah  to  get  along  with  his  old  craft,  for  be  did  not 
think  there  would  be  much  of  a  storm,  after  all. 

It  was  to  prevent,  or  to  remedy,  such  a  state  of  things  as  now 
exists,  that  the  Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted.  The  time 
when  there  is  a  disordered  currency,  and  a  distracted  commerce,  is 
the  very  time  when  its  agency  is  required ;  and  I  hope  those  who 
wish  for  a  restoration  of  general  prosperity,  will  look  steadily  to  the 
light  which  the  Constitutbn  sheds  on  the  path  of  duty. 

As  to  you  and  me,  Fellow-Citizens,  our  course  b  not  doubtful. 
However  others  may  decide,  we  bold  on  to  the  Constitutk)n,  and  to 
aU  its  powers,  as  they  have  been  authentically  expounded,  and 
practically  and  successfully  experienced,  for  a  long  period*  Our 
mterests,  our  habits,  our  affections,  all  bind  us  to  the  principles  of 
our  Union  as  our  leading  and  guiding  star. 

Gentiemen,  i  cannot  resume  my  seat  without  expressing,  again, 
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my  sense  of  gratitude  for  your  generous  appreciation  of  nay  senrices. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  know  that  this  occasion  originated  with  the 
Boston  Mechanics,  a  body  always  distinguished,  always  honored, 
always  patriotic,  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
present  time.  Who  is  here,  whose  father  has  not  told  him — there 
are  some  here  old  enough  to  know  it  themselves  —  that  they  were 
Boston  Mechanics  whose  blood  reddened  State  Street,  on  the  mem* 
orable  fifth  of  March.  And  as  the  tendencies  of  the  Revolution 
went  forward,  and  times  grew  more  and  more  critical,  it  was  the 
Boston  Mechanics  who  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  crowds 
which  fi^quented  the  Old  Whig  Head  Quarters  in  Union  Street, 
assembled,  as  occasion  required  Patriots  to  come  together,,  in  the 
Old  South,  or  filled  to  suffi)cation  this  Lnmortal  Cradle  of  Ameri- 
can Liberty. 

When  Independence  was  achieved,  their  course  was  alike  intelli- 
gent, wise,  and  patriotic.  They  saw,  as  quick  and  as  fully  as  any 
men  in  the  Country,  the  infirmities  of  the  Old  Confederation,  and 
discerned  thq  means  by  which  they  might  be  remedied.  From  the 
first,  they  were  ardent  and  zealous  firiends  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion. They  saw  the  necessity  of  united  councils,  and  common  reg- 
ulations, for  all  the  States,  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce. 
They  saw,  what  indeed  b  obvious  enough,  that  their  interest  was 
completely  involved  with  that  of  the  Mercantile  class,  and  other 
classes ;  and  that  nothing  but  one  general,  uniform  system  of  com- 
merce, trade,  and  imports,  could  possibly  give  to  the  business  and 
industry  of  the  Countiy  vigor  and  prosperity.  When  the  Conven- 
tion for  acting  oo  the  Constitution  sat  in  this  city,  and  the  result  of 
its  deliberations  was  doubtful,  the  Mechanics  assembled  at  the 
Green  Dragon,  and  passed  the  most  firm  and  spirited  Resolutions 
in  favor  of  the  Constitution;  and  when  these  Resolutions  were 
presented  to  the  Boston  Delegation,  by  a  Committee  of  which 
Colonel  Revere  was  Chairman,  they  were  asked  by  one  of  the 
members,  how  many  Mechanics  were  at  the  meeting;  to  which 
Colonel  Revere  answered,  "  More  than  there  are  stars  in  heaven." 
With  Statesman-like  sagacity,  they  foresaw  the  advantages  of  a 
United  Government.  They  celebrated,  therefore,  the  adoptbn  of 
the  Constitution,  by  rejoicings  and  festivals,  such,  perhaps,  as  have 
not  since  been  witnessed.  Emblematic  representations,  long  pro- 
cessions of  all  the  trades,  and  whatever  else  might  contribute  to  the 
joyous  demonstration  of  gratified  patriotism,  distinguished  the  occa- 
sion. Gentlemen,  I  can  say  with  great  truth, .  that  an  occasion 
intended  to  manifest  respect  to  me,  could  have  ori^nated  no 
where  with  more  satisfaction  to  myself  than  with  the  Mechanics  of 
Boston. 

I  am  bound  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  other  classes 
of  citizens  who  assemble  here  to  join  mSi  the  Mechanics  in  the 
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Sipose  of  this  meetii^.  I  see  with  pleasure  the  successors  and 
lowers  of  the  Mathers,  of  Clarke,  and  of  Cooper ;  and  I  am  grati- 
fied, also,  by  the  presence  of  those  of  my  own  profession  in  whose 
immediate  presence  and  society  so  great  a  portion  of  my  life  has 
been  passed.  It  is  natural  that  I  should  value  highly  this  proof  of 
their  regard*  We  ha\re  walked  the  same  paths,  we  have  listened 
to  the  same  oracles,  we  have  been  guided,  together,  by  the  lights 
of  Dana,  and  Parsons,  and  Sewall,  and  Parker,  not  to  mention  liv- 
ing names,  not  unknown  or  unhonored,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
As  I  honor  the  Professbn,  so  I  honor  and  respect  its  worthy  mem- 
bers, as  defenders  of  tnith,  as  supporters  of  law  and  liberty,  as  men 
who  ever  act  on  steady  principles  of  honor  and  justice,  and  fiom 
whom  no  one,  with  a  right  cause,  is  turned  away,  though  he  may 
come  clothed  in  rags. 

Mingling  in  this  vast  assembly,  I  perceive,  Gentlemen,  many 
citizens,  who  bear  an  appellation  whicn  is  honored,  and  wtuch  de- 
serves to  be  honored,  wherever  a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality, 
humanity,  and  charity,  finds  regard  and  approbation  among  men  —  I 
mean  the  appellation  of  Boston  Merchants.  In  a  succession  of 
generations,  they  have  contributed,  uniformly,  to  great  objects  of 
public  interest  and  advantage.  They  have  founded  institutions  of 
Learning,  of  Piety,  and  of  Charity.  They  have  explored  the  field 
of  human  misfortune  and  calamity ;  they  have  sought  out  the  causes 
of  vice,  and  want,  and  ignorance,  and  have  sought  them  only  that 
they  might  be  removed  and  extirpated.  They  have  poured  out 
their  wealth,  the  acquisition  of  their  mdustry  and  honorable  enter- 
prise, like  water,  that  that  might  relieve  the  necessities  of  poverty, 
admin'ister  comfort  to  the  wretched,  soothe  the  ravings  of  distressed 
insanity,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf, 
and  shed  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  the  reforming  influences  of 
religion,  where  ignorance  and  crime  have  abounded.  How  am  I 
to  commend,  not  only  single  acts  of  benevolence,  but  whole  lives 
of  benevolence,  such  as  this?  May  He  reward  them  —  may  that 
Almighty  Being  reward  them,  m  whose  irreversible  judgment,  in 
that  day  which  is  to  come,  the  merit  even  of  the  widow's  mite 
shall  outweigh  the  advantages  of  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the 
world! 

Gendemen,  Citizens  of  Boston,  I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  you 
for  twenty  years.  It  is  nearly  sixteen  years,  since,  quite  un- 
expectedly to  myself,  you  saw  fit  to  require  public  service  at  my 
hands,  and  to  place  me  in  the  National  Legislature.  If,  m  that 
long  period,  you  have  found,  in  my  public  conduct,  something 
to  be  approved,  and  more  to  be  forgiven  than  to  be  reprehended, 
and  if  we  meet  here,  to-day,  better  friends  for  so  many  years  of 
acquaintance  and  mutual  confidence,  I  may  well  esteem  myself 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  reward. 
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I  oflfcr  jWy  agaifiy  FeMoiMJidBens,  1117  gfMeAd  ackiiowlec^;naciit9, 
tnd  til  my  sriaceie  and  cordial  good  wishes;  and  I  propose  to  you —^ 

"  The  Citt  ov  Boston  :  Mat  it  contini7B  to  bb  tbb  Hbab 
QuABTBss  of  Good  Pkinciplbs,  tux  thb  bilood  of  thk  Rkt^ 
umoHAMY  Patriots  shai.!*  hatb   wh   thbov^   a  THOusAm 

AHVBRATlOinil" 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  BILL  lO  GRADU* 
ATE  THE  PAIGE  OF  TBE  PUBUC  LANDS,  JANUARY  14,  1839. 


Off  the  14(h  €f  Juiaarf ,  on  tfaa  qne^on  of  poetpoiuxig  Uw  bill  odlitSmMf^ 
maved  by  Mr.  Rivss.— 

Mr.  Webster  rose,  and  said,  that  be  bad  hardly  time  to  look 
at  tbe  bill  before  he  was  called  or  to  vote  on  the  question  of  its  in- 
definite postponement.  He  sbould,  however,  trice  the  occasion  to 
say  a  few  words,  principally  because  it  was  known,  on  some  of  the 
subjects  connected  with  the  public  lands,  he  had  tbe  misfortune  to 
differ  from  those  with  whom  he  generally  acted.  He  well  recol- 
lected that  bis  attention  was  earnestly  called  to  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Madison,  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  who  remarked  that  tbe 
Northern  and  Atlantic  members  of  Congress  had  been  quite  too 
inattentive  to  it — that  it  was  a  great  interest.  And  it  might  show 
how  much  even  Mr.  Madison  underrated  this  interest,  when  he  (Mr. 
Webster)  stated  that  Mr.  Madison's  remark  was,  that  he  bad  no 
doubt,  under  a  proper  administration,  the  public  lands  would  yield 
annually  a  miUion  and  a  AaZf  of  dollars. 

Mr.  W.  said  the  eailiest  occasion  for  his  takmg  a  nart  m  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  on  the  public  lands  was  the  nrst  session 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  A  graduation  bill  was  then  before 
Congress,  and  tbe  whole  subject  was  much  discussed.  He,  at  that 
time,  heard  doctrines  and  sentiments  advanced  which  struck  him 
very  strangely.  He  recollected  an  able  and  elaborate  argument  by 
a  member  bom  Indiana,  designed  to  prove  that  all  the  new  lands  in 
any  new  State  became  the  property  of  that  Slate  by  the  mere  fact 
of  her  admissbn  into  the  Union.  He  beard  a  speech  in  fiivor  of  die 
same  sentiment,  fiom  a  member  from  Alabama,  so  distinguished  for 
legal  and  constitutional  attainment,  as  since  to  have  been  made 
a  Judge  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  doc- 
trines and  opinions  he  bad  certainly  opposed  with  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  as  having  no  foundation  in  constitutional  law,  and  as  sub- 
versive of  all  justice  and  equity  to  the  States.  They  did  not  obtain 
much  favor  with  tbe  country,  and,  after  a  while,  appear  to  have 
been  abandoned.  But,  then,  another  proposition  bad  subsequently 
arisen  in  another  quarter,  in  Us  opinion  equally  obiectionable,  which 
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was,  that,  though  the  public  lands  rightfully  belonged  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, yet  Congress  ought  to  cede  them  to  the  States  in  which 
they  lie.  This,  ako,  he  opposed,  and  should  continue  to  oppose, 
because  he  re^surded  it  as  palpable  injustice  to  the  States  generally, 
and  a  direct  violation  of  the  trust  upon  which  the  lands  bad  been 
originally  conveyed  to  Congress, 

In  regard  to  both  these  propositions,  Mr.  Webster  said,  that, 
while  he  had  exerted  himselfto  maintain  what  he  thought  the  tnie 
interests  of  the  country,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  concurring  with  those 
with  whom  he  generally  acted  on  political  subjects.  With  regard, 
however,  to  some  subordinate  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  admnU- 
tering  this  trust,  he  had  differed  fmm  them  last  session  on  the  pre- 
emption bill.  He  was  in  favor  of  that  bill.  He  wished  then,  and 
wished  now,  that  the  bill  had  been  more  perfect,  so  as  to  carry  out 
more  fully  and  completely  the  intentions  of  Congress.  And,  on 
this  subject  of  graduation,  he  had  expressed  opinions  at  an  early 
day,  in  which  his  friends  did  not  concur.  In  the  session  of  1827, 
1828,  before  referred  to,  he  had  moved  to  amend  the  bill  then  pend- 
ing by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  what 
he  would  then  read.     Mr.  Webster  then  read  the  following:  — 

«  Further  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  inserting  the  following:  — 

<*  That,  at  any  time  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  such  portions  of  the  public 
lands  as  shall  have  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  shall  also  have  been 

subject  to  entry  at  private  sale,  for  the  term  of years,  and  shall 

still  remain  unsold,  abaU  thenceforward  be  offered  at  private  sale  in  parcels, 

conforming  to  sectional  divisicms  and  subdivisions,  at  the  rate  of 

per  acre. 

^  Sec.  %  And  beUJurther  enaded,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
any  head  of  a  family,  young  man  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  widow, 
not  having  received  a  donation  of  land  from  the  United  States,  and  wishing 
to  become  an  actual  settler  on  any  parcel  of  public  land  authorized  by  the 

fhst  section  of  this  act  to  be  sold  at per  acre,  and  not  exceeding  in 

quantity  the  amount  of  one  quarter  section,  to  demand  and  receive,  from  the 
proper  register  and  receiver,  a  written  permission  to  settle  on  the  same,  upon 

payment,  ta  be  made  to  the  proper  receiver,  of  the  sum  of cents  per 

acre ;  and  if  such  person,  so  applying  for  and  receiving  such  permission, 
shall  forthwith  settle  on  the  said  land,  and  he  or  she,  or  his  or  her  heirs  or 
legal  representatives,  shall  cultivate  the  same  for  five  successive  years,  and 
shall  be  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  that  time,  then, 
on  proper  proof  being  made,  before  the  register  and  receiver,  of  such  settle- 
ment, cultivation,  and  citizenship,  a  patent  shall  issue  for  the  said  land  to  the 
person  who  received  such  permission,  or  his  or  her  heirs  or  leeal  representa- 
tives. And  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged  to  all  persona 
who  may  settle  on  the  public  lands,  according  to  Uie  provisions  of  this  section, 
that  no  dispensation  uiall,  at  any  time,  be  wanted  to  any  individual  from 
complying  with  the  substantial  conditions  herein  prescribed.  And  if  due 
proof  of  settlement,  cultivation,  and  citizenship,  as  herein  required,  be  not 

made  within  years  next  after  the  expiration  of  said  five  years, 

the  said  land  shall  a^un  be  subject  to  entry  at  private  sale,  as  land  be* 
longing  to  the  United  States." 
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Mfi  Webster  said,  the  Senate  would  take  notice  that  the  1^ 
then  pending  was  a  bill  '<  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands» 
to  make  donations  thereof  to  actual  settlers,  and  to  cede  the 
refiise  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie;"  that  his  amendment  em* 
braced  two  objects — the  graduation  of  price,  and  the  donation  to 
actual  settlers,  but  that  it  rejected  all  cessions  to  the  States.  It 
would  be  noticed,  too,  that  this  graduation  proposed  but  one  step, 
and  to  stop  there.  As  to  donations  to  actusd  settlers,  he  had  often 
expressed  the  opinion,  and  still  entertained  it,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  wise  policy  in  Government,  from  the  first,  to  have  made  a 
donation  of  half  a  quarter  or  one  quarter  section  to  every  actual 
settler,  the  head  of  a  iamily,upon  condition  of  habitation  and  culti- 
vation ;  that  this  would  have  been  far  better,  and  freer  from  abuse, 
than  any  system  of  preemption. 

And,  as  to  graduation^  what  was  it  ?  It  simply  meant  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  price,  in  order  to  make  sale  of  lands  that  would  not  sell 
at  the  exisung  price.  Certainly  it  could  be  no  matter  of  principle 
that  all  lands,  good  and  bad,  should  be  held  at  the  same  rate.  It 
Blight  be  expedient  or  inexpedient,  but  no  principle  was  involved  in 
the  matter.  The  law  of  1820,  which  reduced  the  price  of  all  lands 
from  $2  to  j|  1  25  an  acre,  was  itself  a  graduation  bill,  and  a  most 
innportant  one*,  and  its  effects  have  been  generally  thought  to  be 
uaeful.  When  lands  have  been  a  long  time  in  market  at  a  certain 
price,  and  liave  not  commanded  it,  why  should  they  not  be  put  at 
a  price  at  which  they  will  sell  ?  In  all  this  matter,  he  had  always 
ielt  the  conviction  that  the  real  object  of  the  conveyance  of  these 
lands  to  the  United  States  was,  that  they  should  be  sold  and  settled. 
Sale  and  settlement  were  the  great  ends  in  view.  He  did  not  mean 
that  they^were  to  be  sold  in  a  hurry,  or  crowded  on  the  market  be- 
yond the  demand.  But  diey  were  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices, 
as  fast  as  the  country  could  be  setded.  In  some  cases,  lands  had 
been  in  market  for  twenty  years.  They  i^ere  inferior  lands,  and 
could  not  be  sold  at  the  general  price,  why  should  they,  then,  not 
be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  they  wouW  bring  ?  Was  this  not  what 
an  individual  would  do  who  held  lands  in  trust  to  sell  ?  He  knew 
▼«ry  well  that  where  these  poorer  lands  were  mixed  in  with  better 
lands  whk;h  had  been  sold,  the  sale  and  cultivation  of  these  better 
lands  in  the  neighborhood  bad  raised  the  price  of  the  poorer  lands ; 
so  that,  in  such  places,  some  of  these  poorer  lands  were  disposed  of 
every  year  at  the  common  price.  Yet,  even  here,  the  sales  were 
inconsiderable  and  lingering. 

But,  then,  there  were  other  causes  wh»h  formed  the  main  occa- 
sion for  graduatk>n  of  prices.  They  were  when  very  large  tracts  of 
lands  were  altogether  of  very  inferior  quality.  Such  large  tracts 
did  exist  in  several  of  the  South-Westem  States  —  m  Mbsissippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama.  There  was  reason  to  believe 
VOL.  m.  48  FF* 
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that  large  territories  of  this  description  would  not  sell,  at  the  present 
price,  in  half  a  century,  nor  a  century.  This  state  of  things  is  in- 
convenient to  the  States,  without  being  useful  to  the  United  States. 
While  held  by  the  United  States,  these  lands  are  not  subject  to 
State  taxation.  They  contribute  nothing  to  the  burdens  thrown  on 
other  lands.  A  great  proprietor  is  in  the  State,  holding  large  terri- 
tory, exempt  from  common  burdens.  Let  it  be  remembered  ^Mr. 
Webster  repeated^  that  our  trust  is  to  sell  and  settle,  not  to  hold 
permanendy.  It  is  to  sell  and  settle,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to 
purposes  beneficial  to  all  the  People  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
against  all  notion  of  permanent  holding.  He  had  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  reserving  lands,  supposed  to  contain  mines, 
with  a  view  of  leasmg  them,  and  deriving  rent  to  Government. 
His  opinion  had  always  been  that  these  lands  should  be  examined, 
explored,  their  true  value  ascertained  and  disclosed,  and  then  >the 
lands  sold,  like  other  lands,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

He  said  that,  when  he  brought  forward  his  proposition,  in  April, 
1828,  most  of  his  political  friends  voted  for  it.  But  it  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  bill  then  before  the  Senate, 
being  on  its  passage,  was  also  rejected* 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  had  now  stated,  in  very  few  words,  the 
history  of  his  opinion  on  this  subject  of  graduation.  He  hoped  it 
was  apparent,  at  least,  that  he  had  embraced  no  new  sentiments 
suddenly.  He  thought,  as  he  always  had  thought,  graduation  was 
a  question  of  degree.  It  was  wise  or  unwise  as  it  was  slow  and 
reasonable,  or  as  it  was  sudden  and  extravagant.  He  was  for 
a  slow  graduation.  He  had  proposed  but  one  step.  He  was  for 
trying  that  first,  and  for  seeing  the  effect.  He  had  felt  confident, 
and  still  felt  perfectly  confident,  that  there  were  vast  tracts  of  lands 
now  lying  within  the  limits  of  some  of  the  States,  that  would  not  be 
disposed  of  for  some  generations  to  come  without  a  reduction  of 
price.  If  the  present  bill  should  be  made  conformable  to  his  prop- 
osition in  1828,  he  should  vote  for  it.  But  he  doubted  exceed- 
ingly whether  a  bill  satisfactory  to  any  part  of  the  House  could  be 
earned  through  Congress  at  this  session.  There  was  beginning  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  excitement  on  the  subject  in  the  country.  The 
doctrines  that  had  been  set  up  had  at  length  alarmed  the  States  and 
the  People.  For  his  part,  he  was  glad  to  see  this  roused  attention. 
He  was  glad  to  see  the  public  mind  thus  awakened.  The  public 
lands  were  a  fund  for  the  use  of  all  the  People  of  the  United  States ; 
and  while  he  wished  that  this  fund  should  be  administered  in  a  spirit 
of  the  utmost  kindness  to  the  actual  setders  and  the  People  of  the 
new  States,  he  should  consent  to  no  trifling  with  it,  no  wasting  of 
it,  no  cession  of  it,  no  diversion  of  it  in  any  manner  fixxn  that 
general  public  use  &x  which  it  was  created. 
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IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UJ^ITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY 
9,  1839,  IN  THE  GREAT  APPEAL  CASE  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
ALABAMA. 

Thk  record  (said  Mr.  Websteb)  preseots  this  case:  — 

The  Bank  of  the  UniUed  States  is  a  corporatioa  created  by  a 
law  of  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania.  By  that  act  the  bank,  amoog 
other  functions,  possesses  that  of  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange.  In 
the  month  of  January,  1837,  having  funds  in  Mobile,  this  bank, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  its  agent,  Mr.  Poe,  purchased  a  bill 
of  exchange  to  remit  to  New  Y<»rk.  This  bill,  drawn  at  Mobile 
upon  New  York,  and  endorsed  by  fVm*  D.  Primrose^  the  defend- 
ant in  this  case,  not  having  been  paid  either  at  New  York  or  by 
the  drawer,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  instituted  this  suit  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Alabama,  to  recover  the  money  due  on  the  bill. 

In  the  court  below,  it  was  decided  that  the  contract  by  Poe  in 
behalf  of  the  bank  was  void,  on  two  grounds; — Jir$ty  because  it 
was  a  contract  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  State 
<^  Alabama ;  whereas  a  bank  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania can  do  no  act  out  of  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania ; — «ecafM%, 
because  Alabama  has  a  bank  of  her  own,  the  capital  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  State  herself,  which  is  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  ex- 
change, and  from  the  profits  of  which  she  derives  her  revenue ;  and, 
the  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange  being  a  banking  operation,  the 
purchase  of  such  bills  by  others,  at  least  by  any  corporation,  although 
there  is  no  express  law  forbidding  it,  is  against  the  policy  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution of  that  State,  and  the  law  made  in  conformity  thereto. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  parties  are  rightfully  in  court.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, also,  that  the  defendant  is  a  citizen  of  Alabama,  and  that  all 
the  citizens  who  compose  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  some  other 
State  besides  Alabama.  The  question  'is,  Can  they,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, do  any  act  within  the  State  of  Alabama  7  In  other  words,  is 
there  any  thing  b  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
which  prohibits,  or  rightfully  can  prohibit,  citizens  of  other  States, 
or  corporations  created  by  other  States,  from  buybg  and  selling  bills 
of  exchange  in  the  State  of  Alabama  ? 
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In  bb  argument,  yesterday,  for  the  defendant  in  this  case,  my 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Van  de  Graff)  asked  certain  questions  which  I 
propose  to  answer. 

Can  this  bank  (said  he)  transfer  itself  into  the  State  of  Alabama  i 
Certainly  not. 

Can  it  establish  a  branch  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  there  to  per^ 
form  the  same  duties,  and  transact  the  same  busbess,  in  all  respects, 
as  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ?    Certainly  not. 

Can  it  exercise  in  the  State  of  Alabama  any  of  its  corporate 
functions  ?  Certainly  it  can.  For  my  learned  friend  admits  its 
right  to  sue  in  that  State,  which  is  a  right  that  it  possesses  solely 
by  the  authority  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  by  which  the  bank  is 
incorporated* 

We  thus  clear  the  case  of  some  difficulty  by  airiving  at  this 
point, — the  admission  on  both  sides  that  there  are  certam  powers 
which  the  bank  con  exercise  within  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
certain  others  wUch  it  cagmot  exeicise. 

The  question  is,  then,  whether  the  bank  can  exercise,  within*  the 
State  of  Alabama,  this  very  power  of  buying  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Our  pmpositioD  is,  that  she  can  buy  a  bill  of  exchange  within  the 
State  ofAlabama ;  because  there  are  no  corporate  fimctions  necessa* 
ry  to  the  act  of  buying  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  because  buying  and 
selling  exchange  is  a  thing  open  to  all  the  worid,  in  Alabama  as  well 
as  every  where  dse ;  because,  although  the  power  to  buy  and  sell 
bills  of  exchange  be  conferred  upon  this  bank  by  its  charter,  and  it 
oould  not  buy  or  sell  a  bill  of  exchange  without  that  piovisbn  m 
its  charter,  yet  this  power  was  confened  upon  it,  as  were  othw 
powers  conferred  by  its  charter,  to  place  the  bank  upon  the  same 
HX)ting  as  an  individual  —  to  give  it,  not  a  monopoly,  not  an  exclu- 
sive privilege,  in  this  respect,  but  simply  the  same  power  which 
the  members  of  the  corporation,  as  individuals,  have  an  unques^ 
tionable  right  to  exercise.  The  banker,  tlie  broker,  the  monchant, 
the  manufacturer,  all  buy  bills  of  exchange  as  individuals :  the  in* 
dividuals  who  compose  a  corporation  may  do  it ;  and  we  say  that 
they  ma^  do  it,  though  they  do  it  in  the  name  of^  and  finr,  the 
corporation.  We  say,  undoubtedly,  that  they  caimot  acquire 
power,  under  the  Pennsylvania  charter,  to  do  acts  in  Alabama 
which  they  cannot  do  as  individuals ;  but  we  say  that  the  coi^ 
poration  may  do,  in  their  corporate  character,  in  Alabama,  all  such 
acts,  autbonzed  by  their  charter,  as  the  members  thereof  would 
have  a  right  to  perform  as  individuals. 

The  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  certainly  not  disposed 
to  concede,  gratuitously,  an^  thing  in  this  case.  Yet  he  did  adnut 
that  there  might  be  a  case  in  which  the  acts  of  a  corporatioay  cre- 
ated by  one  State,  if  done  in  another  State,  would  be  valid.  He 
supposed  the  case  of  a  railroad  company  in  one  State  sending  ai 
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agent  into  another  State  to  buy  iron  for  the  construction  of  the  road. 
Without  concedhig  expressly  the  pobt  of  law  in  that  case,  he 
admitted  that  it  would  be  a  case  very  di&rent  from  the  present ; 
and  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  admission,  that  it  would  be  a 
single  special  act,  necessary  to  enable  the  corporation  to  execute 
its  functions  within  the  State  to  which  it  belonged,  and  in  this 
respect  differing  fiom  the  case  now  under  consideratbn.  In  what 
circumstance,  it  may  well  be  asked,  do  the  cases  differ?  One  act 
only  of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  set 
forth  in  this  record,  and  that  act  stands  singly,  and  by  itself. 
There  is  no  proof  before  the  court  that  the  corporation  ever  bought 
another  bill  of  exchange  than  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  suit. 
Transactbns  of  this  nature  must  necessarily  come  one  by  one 
before  this  court,  when  they  come  at  all,  and  must  stand  or  fall  on 
their  individual  merits,  and  not  upon  the  suppositbn  of  any  policy 
which  would  recogniase  the  legali^  of  a  single  act,  and  deny  the 
validity  of  the  dealings,  or  transactions,  generally,  of  which  that  act 
is  a  part. 

Then,  as  to  the  other  reason  stated  by  my  learned  friend  in  sup- 
port of  the  idea  that  such  a  purchase  of  iron  might  be  supported,  — 
be  says  it  is  because  that,  in  that  case,  the  purchase,  being  made 
abroad  solely  to  enable  the  corporation  to  perform  its  functions  at 
home,  might  be  considered  legal,  under  the  law  of  comity  from  one 
State  to  another. 

Now,  (said  Mr.  Webster,)  that  supposed  case  is  precisely  the 
ease  before  the  court.    Here  is  the  case  of  a  corporation  established 
in   Philadelphia,  one  of  whose  lawful  functions  is  to  deal  in  ex* 
change.     A  Philadelphia  merchant,  having  complied  with   the 
order  of  his  correspondent  in  Alabama,  draws  a  bill  upon  him  for 
the  amount  due  in  consequence,  goes  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  sells  the  bill.    The  funds  thus  realized  by  the  bank 
ffOfn  the  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange  accumulate  in  Alabama. 
How  are  those  funds  to  be  brought  back  by  the  Philadelphia  cor- 
poration within  its  control  ?    The  bank  has  unquestioned  power  to 
deal  in  bills  of  exchange.     Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  dealing  in 
exchiMngey  with  a  power  to  act  only  on  one  end  of  the  line  ?     Cer- 
tainly not.     How,  then,  is  the  bank  in  Philadelphia  to  get  its  funds 
back  fiom  Alabama  ?     Suppose  that  it  were  to  send  an  agent  there, 
and  buy  specie.     Can  the  bank  ship  the  specie  ?    Can  it  sign  an 
agreement  for  the  freight,  insurance,  and  charges  of  bringing  it 
round  ?     To  do  that  would  be  an  act  of  commerce,  of  navigation, 
.—not  of  exchange.    A  power  conferred  upon  a  bank  to  deal  in 
exchange  would  be  perfectly  nugatory,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
power  also  to  direct  its  funds  to  be  remitted.     The  practical  result 
of  a  contrary  construction  would  be,  that  this  Pennsylvania  bank 
ly  carry  on  exchange  between  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  or 
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PUhKlfifphia  imd  Ltncaster,  but  not  bjr  pcssibility  with  Mobile,  or 
any  other  city  or  plaoe  in  the  South,  or  even  with  New  York, 
TVenton,  or  Baltimore.  Out  of  Pennsylvania  it  could  only  buy 
and  remit.  It  could  get  no  return.  An  exchange  that  runs  but 
one  way !    What  sort  of  an  exchange  b  that  ? 

[Havbg  cleared  the  case  of  some  of  these  generalities,  Mr.  Web* 
ster  proceeded  to  the  exposition  of  what  he  considered  a  constitu- 
tional, American  view  of  the  quesUon.] 

The  record  of  this  case  finds  that  these  plaimiffi,  the  members 
of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  are  citizens 
of  other  States,  and  that  the  defendant  is  a  citizen  of  Alabama. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  (to  begin  with  the  beginang  df  this  pmn  of 
the  questuHi,)  what  are  the  relations  which  the  individnal  citizens 
of  one  State  bear  to  the  individual  citizens  of  any  other  State  of 
this  Union  ? 

How  did  the  matter  stand  before  the  Rewdution  ?  When  these 
States  were  colonies,  what  was  the  relatbn  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  difierent  colonies  ?  Certainly  it  was  not  that  of  aliens.  They 
were  not,  indeed,  all  citizens  of  the  same  colony ;  bat  certainly  they 
were  fellow-subjects,  and  owed  a  common  allegiance;  and  it  was 
not  competent  for  the  legislative  powel*  to  say  that  the  citizens  of 
any  one  of  the  colonies  should  be  alien  to  the  others.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  case  unul  the  4th  of  July,  1776i,  when  this  eommon 
allegiance  was  thrown  off.  After  a  short  interval  of  two  years, 
after  the  renunciation  of  that  allegiance,  the  articles  of  coRfederatk)n 
were  adopted ;  and  now  let  us  see  what  was  the  relation  between 
the  citizens  of  the  different  States  by  the  Articles  of  Confedemtbn. 
The  Government  had  become  a  confederation.  But  it  was  some- 
thing more,  much  more.  It  was  not  merely  an  alliance  between 
distinct  governments  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel&re, 
but  it  recognized  and  confirmed  a  community  of  interest,  of  charac- 
ter, and  of  privileges,  between  the  citizens  of  the  several  States. 

''  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and 
intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  difieient  S^tes  in  this  Union," 
said  the  4th  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  ^'  the  fiee  inhabitants 
of  each  of  these  States  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immimities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of 
each  State  shall  have  fi*ee  ingress  and  egress  to  and  fitxn  any  other 
State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  com* 
merce,"  &;c.  This  placed  the  inhabitants  of  each  State  on  equal 
ground  as  to  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  might  exercise  in 
every  other  State.  So  things  stood  at  the  adon^on  of  the  Consti* 
tution  of  the  United  States.  The  article  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, in  iewer  words  and  more  general  and  comprehensive  terms, 
confirms  this  community  of  rights  and  privileges  in  the  following 
feun: — <^Tbe  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
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pimleges  and  kumiinities  of  dtisens  in  the  several  Stales.'^  How- 
ever obvious  and  geneni  thig  pnyviaion  riiay  be,  it  wUl  be  fixind  to 
have  some  paiticular  applicatioD  to  the  case  now  before  the  coiHt ; 
tbe  article  in  the  Conledcrasioo  serving  as  the  expounder  of  this 
article  in  the  Constitiitioii. 

That  this  article  b  the  Constitutioa  does  not  confer  on  the  cit- 
izens of  each  StktA  foliikd  rights  in  eveiy  other  State,  is  admitted. 
A  citixen  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  go  into  Virginia  and  vote  at  an 
Section  ra  that  State ;  though,  when  he  has  aequked  a  residence  in 
Virginia,  and  is  otherwise  quali6ed,  as  reqaired  by  her  Constitution, 
he  becomes,  without  fornial  adoption  as  a  citisen  of  Virginia,  a  citi^ 
sen  of  that  State  politically.  But,  for  the  ptnrposes  of  trade,  com- 
naerce,  buying  and  sellmg,  it  is  evidendy  not  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  impose  any  hindmnee  or  embanraflsment,  or  lay  any  excise, 
toll,  duty,  or  excknion,  upon  citixens  of  oth^  States,  to  place  them, 
eoBring  there,  upon  a  different  footing  ffom  her  own  citizens. 

Thore  is  one  piovision,  then,  in  the  Constitudon,  by  which  citizens 
of  one  State  may  trade  in  another  without  hinderance  or  embarrass- 
ment. 

Thero  is  aaodicr  piovism  of  the  Constitutioo  by  which  citizens 
of  one  State  are  enlitled  to  sue  citizens  of  any  other  State  in 
the  cottfts  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  venr  plain  and  clear  right  under  the  Constitntion ;  but 
it  is  not  more  clear  than  the  preceding. 

Here,  then,  «e  two  distinct  constitutional  |MOvi»ons  confeiring 
power  upon  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  every  other  State,  as  to 
wfaat  tbey  may  do  in  Alabama  or  any  other  State :  citizens  of  odier 
States  may  trade  m  Alabama  in  whatsoever  b  lawful  to  citizens  of 
Alabama ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  their  dealings,  they  have  claims 
OQ  citizens  of  Alabama,  they  may  me  in  Alabuna  in  the  courts  of 
tbe  United  States.  This  is  American,  constitutional  law,  bdepend* 
^it  ot  all  county  whatever. 

By  tbe  decisions  of  this  court,  it  has  been  setded  that  this  right  to 
jtie  is  a  right  which  may  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  a  corporation. 
Here  is  one  of  their  i^hts,  then,  which  may  be  exercised  in  Alabama 
by  citizens  of  another  State  in  the  name  of  a  eorporaiion.  If  citi- 
sens  of  Pennsylvania  can  exercise  in  Alabama  die  right  to  sue,  in 
tbe  name  of  a  corporation,  what  hinders  them  fiom  exercising  in  tbe 
same  manner  this  other  constitutional  right,  the  right  to  trade  1  If 
it  be  the  established  right  of  penoos  in  Pennsylvania  to  sue  in  Ala- 
bama m  the  name  of  a  corporation,  why  may  tbey  not  do  any  other 
lawfiil  act  in  the  name  of  a  corporation  ?  If  no  reason  to  the  con- 
tsary  can  be  given,  then  the  law  in  the  one  case  is  the  law  also  in 
ibe  other  ease. 

My  learned  friend  am,  mdeed,  that  suing  and  making  a  contract 
fgm  dsfienat  things.    Irue;  but  tfaii  argument,  so  fer  as  it  has  any 
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.force,  makes  against  his  cause ;  fiir  it  is  a  much  oiore  distinct  exer- 
cise of  corporate  power  to  briug  a  suit,  than  by  an  agent  to  make  a 
purchase.  What  does  the  law  take  to  be  true  when  it  says  that  a 
corporation  of  one  State  may  sue  in  another?  Why,  that  the  cop- 
poration  is  there,  in  court,  ready  to  submit  to  the  court's  decree,  a 
party  on  its  record.  But  m  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  bill  of 
exchange,  such  as  is  the  subject  of  thb  suit,  what  is  assumed  ?  No 
more  than  that  George  Poe  bought  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  paid 
ihe  valuQ  for  it  on  account  of  his  employers  in  Philadelphia.  So 
far  from  its  being  a  more  natural  right  tor  a  corporation  to  be  albwed 
to  sue,  it  is  a  more  natural  right  to  be  allowed  to  trade,  in  a  State  in 
which  the  corporation  does  not  exist.  What  is  the  distinction? 
Buying  a  bill  of  exchange  is  said  to  be  an  act,  and,  therefore, 
the  corporation  could  not  do  it  in  Alabama.  Is  not  a  suit  an  act? 
Is  it  not  doing  ?     Does  it  not,  in  truth,  involve  many  acts  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  this  argument  against  the  power  of  a  onrpo* 
xation  to  do  acts  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdbtion  of  the  authority 
bv  which  it  is  created,  is  refuted  by  all  hisloiy  as  well  as  by 
plain  reason. 

What  have  all  the  great  corporatkxis  in  England  been  doing 
Sot  centuries  back?  l%e  Engl&h  East  India  Company,  as  fiir 
back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  been  trading  all  over  the 
Eastern  world.  That  company  traded  in  Asia  before  Great  Britain 
bad  established  any  territorial  government  there,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  worid  where  Enj^land  never  pretended  to  any  temtorial  au- 
thority. The  Bank  of  Ekigland,  established  in  1694,  has  been 
always  trading  and  dealing  in  exchanges  and  bullion  with  Hambuig, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  marts  of  Europe.  Numerous  other  ooqiora- 
tions  have  been  created  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  exeicisinf 
power  over  matters  and  things  in  territories  wherein  the  power  ot 
England  has  never  been  exerted.  The  whole  commercial  worid 
is  full  of  such  corporations,  exercising  similar  powers,  beyond  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  within  which  they  have  legal  existence. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  right,  secured  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  sue  in  any  other  State  in  the  name  of  a  corporation,  is  no 
more  clear  than  this  other  right  of  such  a  corporation  to  trade  in  any 
other  State;  nor  even  so  clear:  it  is  a  farther-fetched  legal  pre- 
sumption, or  a  much  greater  extent  of  national  courtesy  or  oomi^, 
to  suppose  a  foreign  corporation  actually  in  court,  in  its  1^^  exist- 
ence, with  its  legal  attributes,  and  acting  in  its  own  name,  than  it  is 
to  allow  an  ordinary  act  of  trade,  done  by  its  agent,  on  its  own 
account,  to  be  a  valid  transaction. 

Mr.  Webster  here  referred  to  an  opinion  of  this  court  directly  bear- 
ing on  this  questk)n.  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  ofiKe  United 
StaUs  vs.  De^emiXy  decided  in  1809.  The  bank  here  mentioned 
was  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  had  not,  like  the  last, 
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express  authority  given  in  its  charter  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  It  sued,  therefore,  as  this  plaintiff  sues,  in  its  name 
as  a  corporation ;  but  with  an  averment,  as  here,  that  its  membefs 
were  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  the  acuon  being  biougbt  against  a 
citizen  of  Georgia*  The  only  question  was,  whether  tl)e  plaintiffi 
might  not  exercise  their  constitutbnal  right  to  sue  in  the  CQurts  of 
the  'United  States,  althougli  they  appeared  in  the  name  of  their 
Pennsylvania  corporation;  and  the  court  decided  that  they  might* 
*^  Substantially  and  essentially,"  said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "  the 
parties  in  such  a  case,  where  the  members  of  the  corporation  are 
aliens,  or  citisens  of  a  different  State  from  the  opposite  party, 
come  within  the  spirit  and  terms  of  the  jurisclBction  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  on  the  national  tribunals/'  ''That  corporatioBS 
*  composed  of  citizens  are  considered  by  the  Legislature  as  citizens, 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  to  be  strongly  inferred  from  the 
registering  acts.  It  never  could  be  intended  that  an  American 
registered  vessel,  abandoned  to  an  insurance  company  composed  of 
citizens,  should  lose  her  character  as  an  American  vessel ;  and  yet 
this  would  be  the  consequence  of  declaring  that  the  members  of  the 
corporation  were,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  out  of  view,  and 
merged  in  the  corporation." 

The  argument  here  is,  that  citizens  may  exercise  their  rights 
of  suing,  as  such  citizens,  in  the  name  of  their  corporation ;  be- 
cause, in  such  a  name,  the  law  recognizes  them  as  competent 
to  engage  in  transactions,  hold  property,  and  enjoy  rights  proper 
for  them  as  citizens. 

If  the  court  agree  in  this  lafiguage  of  its  own  opinion  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1809,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  not  mailed  in 
the  act  of  incorporation  by  which  they  are  associated,  and  under 
which  they  are  parties  to  this  suit.  If  there  ever  was  a  human  be* 
tag  that  did  not  argue  to  the  obscure  from  the  more  obscure,  it  was 
certainly  the  late  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  And  what 
•9  his  argument  to  prove  that  the  citizens  of  one  State  may  sue  in 
aaocber  by  a  corporate  name  ?  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  they  may 
sue  by  a  corporate  name,  beeauee  they  can  do  acts  out  of  court  by 
a  corporate  name ;  wliilst,  directly  reversing  this  conclusion,  it  has 
Jbeen  held  in  this  case,  in  the  oourt  below,  that,  whilst  a  corporation 
of  one  State  may  rightfully  sue  ia  another  State,  it  cannot  do  any 
other  act  therein. 

In  thb  view  of  the  case,  (said  Mr.  Webster,)  I  see  no  occasion  to 
iDToke  the  law  of  comity  or  intenational  courtesy  to  our  aid.  Here 
our  case  stands,  mdependently  of  that  kw,  on  American  ground,  as 
an  Ainaerican  question. 

Now,  as  to  the  reason  of  the  case.  What  possible  difference  can 
it  oMdte,  if  these  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  can  trade,  or  buy  and  seU 
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bills,  in  Alabama,  whether  the  trading,  or  baying  and  selling,  be 
under  one  agency  or  another?  That  Poe  (the  agent  of  the  oaxik 
of  the  United  States  at  Mobile)  could,  under  a  power  of  attorney 
iioRi  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  buy  and  sell  biUs  of  exchange  in 
Alabama,  will  not  be  denied.  If,  without  an  act  of  incorporation, 
several  citizens  of  Philadelphia  should  form  an  association  to  ^buy 
and  sell  bills  of  exchange,  with  five  directors  or  managers  of  its  con- 
cerns, those  five  directon  may  send  as  many  agents  as  they  please 
into  other  States  to  buy  bills  of  exchange,  be.  Having  thos  formed 
thenvelves  into  this  associated  company,  and  appointed  agents  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  their  business,  if  they  should  go  one  step 
further,  and  obtain  a  charter  from  Penn^lvania,  that  their  nieetings 
and  proceedings  may  be  more  regular,  and  the  acts  of  the  associa^^ 
tion  more  methodical,  what  would  be  the  difierence,  in  the  eye  of' 
reason,  between  the  acts  c^  the  members  of  such  a  corporation,  and 
the  acts  of  the  same  individuals  associated  for  the  same  purposes 
without  incorporation,  and  acting  by  common  agents,  correspond- 
ents, or  attorneys  ?  The  officers  of  a  bank  are  but  the  agents  of 
the  proprietors ;  and  their  purchases  and  sales  are  founded  upon  their 
property,  and  directed  by  their  will,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acts 
of  agents  of  unincorporated  associations  or  partnerabips.  The  Girard 
Bank,  we  all  know,  was  never  mcorporated  until  after  Mr.  Cnrard's 
death ;  yet  its  proprietor,  during  a  considerable  part  of  bis  life,  and 
until  his  death,  acted  as  a  banker.  Could  he  not,  during  his  life, 
send  an  agent  into  Alabama,  and  there  purchase  bills  of  exchange  ? 
And  if  bis  neighbors  over  the  way  chose  to  ask  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration fiom  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  are  they  thereby  any  less 
entitled  to  the  privileges  common  to  all  other  citizens,  than  Stephen 
Girard  was  ? 

I  agree,  certainly,  generally,  that  a  State  law  cannot  operate  ex- 
teiritorially,  as  the  phrase  is.  But  it  b  a  rule  of  law,  that  a  State 
authority  may  create  an  artificial  being,  ^vii^  it  legal  existence ; 
and  that  that  being,  thus  created,  may  legally  sue  in  other  States  than 
that  by  which  it  is  created.  It  folk>ws,  of  course,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  right  of  suit  in  another  State,  that  it  may  obtam  judgment 
there.  If  it  obuin  judgment,  it  may  accept  satisfaction  ^  that 
judgment.  If  a  judgment  be  obtained  in  Alabama  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  would  not  an  acknowledginent  of  satisiacticm  by 
an  agent  of  the  bank  be  a  satiafactkNi  of  the  decree  of  the  court  ? 
How  k  the  fruit  of  a  suit  to  be  gathered,  if  the  bank,  by  its  Hgent, 
cannot  do  this  act?  What  benefit  can  it  be  to  this  bank  to  be 
allowed  to  sue  in  Alabama,  if  it  cannot  take  the  money  sued  for? 
But  it  is  said,  by  the  court  bdow,  that  it  cannot  recover  money  in 
Alabama,  because  it  cannot  do  an  act  th^re !  According  to  this 
argument,  although  the  power  to  appeal  to  law  and  the  power  to 
recover  judgment  exist,  yet  HbefiueiUM  legia  is  all  dust  and  i 
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On  the  commercial  branch  of  tins  questieny  (Mr.  WehsCer  cod* 
linued,)  be  would  say  but  litde.  But  thus  much  he  would  sav: 
The  State  of  Alabama  cannot  make  any  commefcial  regulation  tor 
her  own  emdument  or  benefit,  such  as  should  create  any  difl^nce 
between  her  own  citizens  and  citizens  of  other  States.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  State  of  Alabama  may  not  make  corporationsy  and  giro 
to  them  privileges  wluch  she  does  not  give  to  her  citizens.  But  he 
did  say,  that  she  cannot  create  a  monopoly  to  the  prejudice  of  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  or  to  the  dbparagement  or  prejudice  of  any 
common  commercial  right.  Suppose  that  a  person,  having  occasion 
to  purchase  bills  of  exchange,  should  not  like  the  credit  of  bills  sdd 
by  the  Bank  of  Alabama ;  or  suppose  (what  is  within  the  reach  of 
possibility)  that  the  Bank  of  Alabama  should  fail ;  may  not  a  citi- 
zen buy  bills  dsewhePB  ?  Or  is  it  supposed  that  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama can  give  such  a  preference  to  any  institution  of  her  own  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  exchange,  that  no  exchange  can  be  bought 
and  sold  within  her  limits  but  by  that  institutkMi  ?  It  would  be, 
doubtless,  dcHn^  the  State  great  injustice  to  suppose  that  she  could 
entertain  any  such  purpose. 

In  conclusion  of  the  argument  upon  thb  point,  (said  Mr.  Webster,) 
1  maintain  that  the  plaintiffi  in  this  case  had  a  right  to  purchase  this 
bill,  and  to  recover  judgment  upon  it.  For  the  same  reason  that 
they  had  a  right  to  bring  this  suit,  they  had  the  right  to  do  the  act 
upon  which  the  suit  was  brought. 

But,  if  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffi,  under  this  constitutional  view 
of  the  case,  be  doubted,  then  what  has  been  called  the  comity 
of  nations  obliges  the  court  to  sustain  the  plabtiffi  in  this  cause. 
The  term  '^  comity  "  is  taken  from  the  civd  law.  Vattel  has  no 
distinct  chapter  upon  that  head.  But  the  doctrine  is  laid  down  by 
other  authorities  with  sufficient  dbtmctness,  and  in  effect  by  him. 
It  is,  in  general  terms,  that  there  are,  between  nations  at  peace 
with  one  another,  rights,  both  national  and  individual,  lesulting  fiom 
the  comity  or  courtesy  due  from  one  friendly  natkna  to  another. 
Among  these  is  the  right  to  sue  in  their  courts  respectively ;  the 
right  to  travel  in  each  other's  dominions ;  the  right  to  pursue  one's 
vocation  in  trade ;  the  right  to  do  all  things,  generally,  which  belong 
to  the  citizens  proper  of  each  country,  and  which  they  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  doinc  by  some  podtive  law  of  the  state.  Among 
these  rights,  one  of  the  clearest  is  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  one  nation 
to  take  away  his  property  from  the  territory  of  any  other  friendly 
aatioo,  without  molestation  or  objection.  Tiiis  is  what  we  call  the 
comity  of  nations.  It  is  the  usage  of  nations,  and  has  become  a 
positive  obligation  on  all  nations.  I  know  (said  Mr.  Webster)  that 
It  is  but  customary  or  voluntary  law ;  that  it  is  a  law  existing  by  the 
comnion  understanding  and  consent  of  nations,  and  not  established 
for  the  government  of  nations  by  any  common  superior.    For  this 
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rcAsoD,  every  nation,  to  a  c^tftin  extent,  judges  fer  itseH'orthe  ex- 
tent of  the  obligation  of  this  law,  and  puts  its  own  conscruetion  upon 
It.  Every  other  nation,  however,  has  a  right  to  do  the  same ;  and 
if,  therefore,  any  two  na^ons  differ  irreconcilably  in  their  construe- 
iion  of  this  law,  there  is  no  resort  fer  settling  that  difference  but  the 
ukima  ratio  reptm. 

The  right  of  a  foreigner  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  any  country  may 
be  regulated  by  particular  laws  or  ordinances  of  that  country.  He 
may  be  required  to  give  security  for  the  costs  of  suit  in  any  case,  or 
not  to  leave  the  country  until  the  end  of  the  controversy.  He  may 
possibly  be  required  to  give  security  that  he  will  not  carry  his 
property  out  of  the  country  till  his  debts  are  paid.  But  if,  under 
pretence  of  such  regulation,  any  nation  shall  impose  unreasonable 
restrictions  or  penalties  on  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation,  the 
power  of  judging  that  matter  for  itself  lies  with  that  other  nation. 
Suppose  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
should  say  that  every  foreigner  should  pay  into  the  public  Treasury 
ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  any  amount  which  he  might  recover 
by  suit  in  our  courts  of  law ;  would  such  a  regulation  be  perfectly 
just  and  riglit?  Or  would  not  the  practice  of  such  extortion  upon 
the  citizens  of  other  nations  be  a  iust  ground  of  complaint ;  and,  if 
unredressed,  a  ground  of  war,  mucn  more  sufficient  than  most  of  the 
causes  which  put  nations  in  arms  against  one  another  ?  What  is,  in 
fact,  now  tiie  question,  which  has  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect 
between  the  Governments  of  France  and  Mexico  ?  One  of  the 
leading  causes  of  difference  between  the  two  countries,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it,  is,  not  that  the  courts  of  Mexico  are  not  open  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  Fi-ance,  but  that  the  courts  do  not  do  justice 
between  them  and  the  citizens  of  Mexico;  in  other  words,  tliat 
French  subjects  are  not  treated  in  Mexico  according  to  the  comity 
of  the  law  of  nations.  [Mr.  Webster  said  he  did  not  speak  of  the 
merits  of  this  quarrel :  into  that  he  did  not  enter :  he  spoke  only 
of  things  alleged  between  the  parties.]  Look  (said  Mr.  Webster) 
into  Vattel,  and  you  will  find  that  this  very  right  to  carry  away 
property,  the  proceeds  of  trade,  from  a  foreign  friendly  country, 
iy  exchange,  is  a  well-understood  and  positive  part  of  the  law  of 
nations.  Suppose  that  there  existed  no  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  France  or  England,  guarantying  these  rights  to  each 
other's  citizens ;  these  rights  would  yet  exist,  by  tacit  consent  and 
permission.  Suppose  this  Government,  in  the  absence  of  treaties, 
were  to  shut  its  courts  against  the  citizens  of  either  nation,  (to  do  so 
would  be  only  a  violation  of  the  comity  of  nations,)  and  should  grant 
them  no  redress  upon  complaint  being  made;  it  might,  unquestion** 
ably,  be  ground  of  war  against  the  United  Slates  by  that  nation. 

There  are  in  London  several  incorporated  insurance  companies. 
Su])^08e  a  ship,  insured  by  one  of  these  companies,  should  be  wrecked 
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in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Beiog  abandoDed,  she  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  corporetioD  by  wtiicb  she  was  insured.  I  demand 
whether  the  insurers  nia^  not  come  and  take  thb  property,  and 
brbg  an  action  for  it,  if  necessary,  in  any  court  in  this  country, 
State  or  Federal.  They  may  recover  by  an  action  of  tort  against 
the  wrong-doer.  They  may  replevy  their  property,  if  necessary,  or 
sell  it,  or  refit  it,  or  send  it  back.  Unquestbnably,  if  any  country 
were  to  debar  the  citizens  of  another  country  of  the  enjoyment  of 
these  common  rights  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  it  would  be 
cause  of  war.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  single  act  of  that  sort  would, 
ox  should,  bring  on_a  war;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  that  nature,  so 
plain  and  manifest  a  violation  of  our  duty  under  the  law  of  nations, 
as  to  justify  war.  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  below, 
in  the  present  case,  however,  these  insurance  companies  would  be 
deprived  of  their  rightful  remedy.  You  let  them  sue,  indeed  ;  but 
that  b  all. 

Mr.  Webstor  here  referred  to  a  case  tried  some  time  ago  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  D'lstiict,  in  which  be  was  counsel, 
io  which  a  vessel  insured  in  Boston  was  wrecked  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  abandoned  to  the  insurers.  The  insurance  office  sent  out 
an  agent,  who  did  that  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  said  was  an 
acceptance  of  the  abandonment.  On  the  quesdon  wheth^  the  agent 
of  the  Boston  office  accepted  the  abandonment,  (said  Mr.  Webster,) 
the  court  decided  the  case.  If  we  had  said  that  we  sent  him  down, 
indeed,  but  that  his  agency  ceased  when  he  got  to  the  boundary  line 
of  the  State,  and  he  could  do  no  act  when  he  got  beyond  it,  and  the 
court  had  agreed  with  us,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  our  cause. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  me,  nor  probably  to  the  court,  that  the 
agency  of  our  agent  temunated  the  moment  that  he  passed  the 
limits  of  the  State. 

The  law  of  comity  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  it 
does  authorize  a  corporation  of  any  State  to  make  contracts  be- 
yond the  limits  of  that  State. 

How  does  a  Slate  contract  ?  How  manv  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  have  made  contracts  for  loans  in  England !  A  State  is  sov- 
ereign, in  a  certab  sense.  But,  when  a  State  sues,  it  sues  as  a  cor- 
poration. When  it  enters  into  contracts  with  the  citizens  of  foreign 
nations,  it  does  so  in  its  corporate  character.  I  now  say,  that  it  is 
the  adjudged  and  admitted  law  of  the  worid,  that  corporations  have 
the  same  right  to  contract  and  to  sue  in  foreign  countries  as  individ- 
uals have.  By  the  law  of  nations,  individuals  of  other  countries  are 
allowed  in  this  oountrv  to  contract  and  sue ;  and  we  make  no  dis- 
tinction, in  the  case  of  mdividuals,  between  the  right  to  sue  and  the 
right  to  contract.  Nor  can  any  such  distinction  be  sustained  in  law 
in  the  case  of  corporatbns.  Where,  in  history,  in  the  books,  is  anv 
law  or  dictum  to  be  found,  (except  the  disputed  case  fiiom  Viiginia,} 
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in  which  a  disdnctbn  is  drswn  between  the  rights  of  indiTiduals  and 
of  corporations  to  contract  and  sue  in  foreign  countries  in  regard  to 
things,  generally,  free  and  open  to  every  body  ?  In  the  whole  civB- 
ized  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  England,  Holland,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  the  equal  rights  of  corporations  and  individuals, 
in  this  respect,  have  been  undisputed  unt'd  now,  and  m  this  case ; 
and  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  set  up  between  them  at  this  day,  it  lies 
with  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  produce  some  semblance 
of  authority  or  show  of  reason  for  it. 

But  it  is  argued,  that,  though  this  law  of  comity  exists  as  between 
independent  nations,  it  does  not  exist  bet\i'een  the  States  of  this 
Union.  That  argument  appears  to  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  judgment  in  the  court  below. 

In  respect  to  this  law  of  oomity,  it  is  said,  States  are  not  nations ; 
they  have  no  national  sovereignty ;  a  sort  of  residuum  of  sover^gnty 
is  all  that  remains  to  them.  The  national  sovereignty,  it  is  said,  is 
conferred  on  this  Government,  and  part  of  the  municipal  sovereignty. 
The  rest  of  the  municipal  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  States.  Not- 
withstanding the  respect  which  I  entertain  for  the  learned  judge  who 
F resided  in  that  court,  I  cannot  follow  in  the  train  of  his  argument, 
can  make  no  diagram,  such  as  this,  of  the  partition  of  national 
character  between  the  State  and  the  General  Governments.  I 
cannot  map  it  out,  and  say,  <<  So  far  is  nation«l,  and  so  far  munici- 
pal; and  here  is  the  exact  line  where  the  one  begins  and  the 
other  ends."  We  have  no  second  Laplace,  and  we  never  shall 
have,  with  bis  MScanique  Politique^  able  to  define  and  describe  the 
orbit  of  each  sphere  in  our  political  system  with  such  exact  mathe- 
matical precision.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  arranging  these  gov- 
emmeiits  of  ours  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  that  they  \vill  be  sure 
to  go  on  forever  without  impinging.  These  institutions  are  practical, 
admirable,  glorious,  blessed  creations.  Still  they  were,when  created, 
experimental  institutions ;  and  if  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  set  down  in  it  certain  general 
definitions  of  power,  such  as  have  been  alleged  in  the  argument  of 
this  case,  and  stopped  there,  I  verily  believe  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  fifty  years  which  have  smce  elapsed,  this  Government  would 
have  never  gone  into  operation. 

Suppose  that  this  Constitution  had  said,  in  terms,  after  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  below,  "AU  national  soeereignty  $haU  htUmg  to 
the  United  States ;  all  municipal  sovereignty  to  the  several  States^^^ 
I  will  say  that,  however  clear,  however  distinct,  such  a  definition 
may  appear  to  those  who  use  it,  die  employment  of  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution could  only  have  led  to  utter  confusion  and  uncertainty.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  States  have  no  national  sovereignty. 
The  laws  of  some  of  the  States — Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  in- 
stance — provide  punishment  for  treason.    The  power  thus  exercised 
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k  eertainly  oot  municipal.  Virginia  has  a  law  of  alienage :  tliat  is 
a  power  exercised  against  a  foreign  nation.  Does  not  the  qaestion 
necessarily  arise,  when  a  power  is  exercised  concerning  an  alien  en** 
emy  —  '^  Enemy  to  whom? "  The  law  of  escheat,  which  exists  in 
many  States,  is  also  the  exercise  of  a  great  sovereign  power. 

The  term  "  sovereignty  "  does  not  occur  in  the  Constitution  at  all* 
The  Constitution  treats  States  9A  Stales,  and  the  United  States  as 
the  United  States ;  and,  by  a  careitil  enumeration,  declares  all  the 
powers  that  are  granted  to  the  United  States,  and  all  the  rest  are 
reserved  to  the  States.  If  we  pursue  to  the  extreme  point  the 
powers  panted  and  the  powers  reserved,  the  powers  of  the  Goaend 
and  State  Governments  will  be  found,  it  is  to  be  feared,  impmgin| 
flmd  in  conflict.  Our  hope  is,  that  the  pnidence  and  potriotbm  of 
die  States,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  Government,  will  prevent  that 
catastrophe.  For  myself,  I  will  pursue  the  advice  of  the  court  in 
Deveaux's  case ;  I  will  avoid  nice  metaphysical  subtilties,  and  all 
useless  theories ;  I  will  keep  my  feet  out  of  the  traps  of  general  defi* 
niti<x) ;  I  will  keep  my  feet  out  of  all  traps;  I  will  keep  to  things  as 
tbey  are,  and  go  no  fiirther  to  inquire  what  they  might  be,  if  they 
were  not  what  tbey  are.  The  States  of  this  Unk>n,  as  States,  are 
subject  to  all  the  voluntary  and  customary  law  of  nations.  [Mr. 
Webster  here  referred  to  and  quoted  a  passage  from  Vattel,  page 
61,  which,  he  said,  clearly  showed  that  States  connected  together 
as  are  the  States  of  this  Union,  must  be  considered  as  much  amenar 
ble  to  the  law  of  nations  as  any  others.] 

If,  for  the  decision  of  any  question,  the  proper  rule  is  to  be  found 
in  the  law  of  natkms,  that  law  adheres  to  the  subject.  It  follows  the 
subject  through,  no  matter  into  what  place,  high  or  low.  You  can- 
not escape  the  law  of  nations  in  a  case  where  it  is  applicable.  The 
air  of  every  judicature  is  full  of  it.  It  pervades  the  courts  of  law  of 
the  highest  character,  and  the  court  of  jpie  poudre ;  ay,  even  the 
constable's  court.  It  is  part  of  the  universal  law.  It  may  share  the 
glorious  eulogy  pronounced  by  Hooker  upon  law  itself — that  there  is 
nothing  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  its  power,  nothing  so 
low  as  to  be  beneath  its  care.  If  any  question  be  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  law  of  nations,  the  law  of  nations  is  there.  If  the  law 
of  connity  does  not  exist  between  the  States  of  this  Union,  how  can 
it  exist  between  a  State  and  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  sovereignty? 
Upon  all  the  consideration  that  I  have  given  to  the  case,  the 
conclusion  seems  to  me  inevitable,  that  if  the  law  of  comity  do  not 
exist  between  the  States  of  this  Union,  it  cannot  exist  between  the 
States  individually  and  foreign  Powers.  It  is  true,  a  State  cannot 
make  a  treaty ;  she  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  new  chapter  on  the  law 
of  nations;  but  the  law  which  prevails  among  nations — the  cus- 
tomary rule  of  judicature,  recognized  by  all  nations — binds  her 
ID  all  ber  courts. 
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I  have  heard  no  answer  to  another  aigument.  If  a  oootnct 
be  made  in  New  York,  with  the  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  there 
executed,  and  suit  is  brought  upon  it  in  Alabama,  it  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  contract  was  made.  In  a  case 
now  before  this  court,  there  has  been  a  ^decbion  by  the  court  of 
Alabama,  in  which  that  court  has  undertaken  to  learn  the  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  administer  it  in  Alabama.  Why 
take  notice  in  Alabama  of  the  law  of  New  York  ?  Because, 
simply,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  courts  in  Alabama  feel  it 
to  be  their  duW  to  administer  that  law,  and  to  enforce  rights 
accordingly.  That  (said  Mr.  Webster)  is  the  very  pdnt  for 
which  we  contend,  viz.,  the  court  in  Alabama  should  have  given 
effect  to  rights  exercised  in  that  State  by  the  plaintiff  in  the 
present  cause,  under  the  authority  of  Painsylvania,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  State  of  Alabama. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  in  argument  about  corporations,  they 
are  but  forms  of  special  partnership,  in  some  of  which  the  partners 
are  severally  liable.  The  whole  end  and  aim  of  most  of  them,  as 
with  us,  is  to  concentrate  the  means  of  small  capitalists  in  a  form  in 
which  they  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  manufactures  too  extensive  for  individual 
capital  are  carried  on  in  this  way.  A  large  quantity  of  goods 
b  manufactured  and  sold  to  the  South,  out  of  cotton  bought  in  the 
South,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  in  every  year.  Upon  the 
principle  of  the  decision  in  the  court  below,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
ffoods  and  the  growers  of  the  cotton  would  be  equally  precluded 
from  recovering  their  dues.  What  will  our  fellow-citizens  of  the 
South  say  to  this  ?  If,  after  we  have  got  their  cotton,  they  cannot 
get  their  money  for  it,  they  will  be  in  no  great  love,  I  think,  with 
these  new  doctrines  about  the  comity  of  States  and  Nations. 

Again,  look  at  the  question  as  it  regards  the  insurance  offices. 
How  are  all  marine  insurances,  fire  insurances,  and  life  insuranceSi 
effected  in  this*  country,  but  by  the  agency  of  companies  incorpo- 
rated by  the  several  States  ?  And  the  insurances  made  by  these 
companies  beyond  the  limits  of  their  particular  States,  are  they  all 
void?  I  suppose  that  the  insurances  against  fire,  effected  for 
companies  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  alone,  by  agents  all  over 
the  Northern  States,  may  amount  to  an  aggregate  of  some  millions 
of  dollars.  I  remember  a  case  occurring  in  New  Hampshire,  of  a 
suit  against  one  of  those  companies  for  the  amount  of  an  insurance, 
in  which  a  recovery  was  had  against  the  company ;  and  nothing 
was  said,  nor  probably  thought,  of  such  a  contract  of  insurance  be- 
ing illegal,  on  the  ground  that  a  corporation  of  Connecticut  could  not 
do  on  ac^  or  make  a  contract  in  New  Hampshire.  Are  those 
insurances  all  to  be  held  void,  upon  the  principle  of  the  decis- 
ion firom  Alabama? 


And  as  to  notes  igsoed  by  banks :  If  one  in  Akbsona  hold  the 
notes  of  a  bank  incorporated  by  Pennsylvania,  are  they  vdd  ?  It 
one  be  robbed  there  of  such  notes,  is  it  no  theft  ?  If  one  counter- 
feit those  notes  diere,  is  it  no  crime  ?  Are  all  such  notes  mere 
nullities,  when  out  of  the  State  where  issued  ? 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  statute-books  to  show  cases  in 
which  the  States  have  forbidden  foreign  insurance  companies  from 
making  insurances  within  their  limits.  But  no  such  prohibioon  has 
been  aiiown  against  msurances  by  citizens  of,  or  companies  created 
in,  the  different  States.  Is  not  this  an  exact  case  for  the  appKcatkm 
of  the  rule,  EtcepHo  probat  regulam  1  The  feet  of  such  prohibitory 
t^slatibn  shows  that  citizens  of  other  States  have,  and  that  citizens 
of  foreign  Powers  had,  before  they  were  excluded  by  law,  the  right 
to  make  insurances  in  any  and  every  one  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Webster  next  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  depoat 
law,  passed  by  Congress  on  the  23d  of  June,  1836.    It  was  (said 
he)  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which,  under  that  act,  any  State 
bank  should  become  a  depository  of  the  public  money,  that  it 
should  enter  into  obligations  '^  to  render  to  the  Government  all  the 
duties  and  services  heretofore  required  by  law  to  be  peiformed  by  the 
late  Bank  ofHhe  United  States,  and  its  several  branches  or  offices ; " 
that  is,  to  remit  money  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  transfer  it 
« froni  one  State  to  another,  be.    But  that  act  required,  also,  some^ 
thing  more ;  and  it  shows  how  little  versed  we  in  Congress  weie 
(and  I  take  to  myself  my  full  share  of  the  sfaame^  in  the  legal  obsta^ 
cles  to  the  doing  of  acts  in  one  State  by  corporations  of  other  States* 
The  firet  section  of  that  act  provides,  that,  "  in  those  States,  Terri- 
tories, or  EKstricts,  in  which  there  are  no  banks,"  &c.,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  ^*  may  make  arrangement  with  a  hank  or  hank$ 
in  some  other  State,  Territory,  or  District,  to  estabKsh  an  ^ency 
or  agencies  in  the  States,  Territories,  or  Districts,  so  destitute  of 
banksy  as  banks  of  deposit,''  fee.     Here  is  an  express  recognition 
by  Congress  of  the  power  of  a  State  bank  to  create  an  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  as  a  bank  in  another  State  or  Territory. 

It  has  been  said  that,  as  there  is  no  law  of  comity,  under  the  law 
of  nations,  between  the  States,  it  remains  for  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  to  adopt,  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  as  much 
of  the  principle  of  comity  as  they  please.  Here,  then,  there  is  to  be 
negotiation  between  the  States,  to  determine  how  for  they  will  ob- 
serve this  law  of  comity.  They  are  thus  required  to  do  precisely 
what  they  cannot  do.  States  cannot  make  treaties  nor  compacts. 
A  State  cannot  negotiate.  It  cannot  even  hold  an  Indian  talk ! 
And  now,  I  would  ask  how  it  happens,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  that 
this  court  shall  be  called  upon  to  make  a  decision  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  against  the  whole  course  of  decisions 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  the  undisputed  practice  umfer  dris 
▼OL.  lu.  50 
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Government  for  fifty  years,  overturning  the  law  of  conu^,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  the  States,  each  to  establish  a  comiyfor  iudf. 

Mr«  Webster  here  tpok  leave  of  the  question  of  the  powerof  a  cor- 
poration created  by  one  of  the  States  to  make  contracls  in  another. 

I  now  proceed  (said  Mr.  Webster)  to  consider  whether  there  be 
any  thing  in  the  law  or  constitutkm  of  the  State  of  Alabama  which 
prevents  the  agent  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  that  State  from 
making  such  a  contract  as  that  which  is  the  foundatkxi  of  this  suiL 

It  is  said  that  the  buying  of  a  bill  of  exchange  by  such  agent  is 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Alabama ;  and  this  is  infeired 
boat  the  law  establishing  the  Bank  of  Alabama ;  that  bank  bans 
authorized  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  constitutKNi  of 
the  State  authorizing  the  establishment  of  no  other  than  one  bank 
m  the  State. 

This  (said  Mr.  Webster)  is  a  vkdent  inference. 

How  does  the  buying  or  selling  bills  of  exchange  in  Alabama,  by 
another  purchaser  than  the  Bank  of  Alabama,  infringe  her  policy? 
Because,  it  is  said,  it  diminishes  the  profits  which  she  derives  fiom 
the  dealings  of  the  bank.  Profit  is  her  polwy,  it  is  argued ;  gam,  her 
end.  Is  it  against  her  pdicy  for  Mr.  Biddle  to  buy  bills,  becatise 
his  bank  is  incorporated ;  and  not  against  her  policy  for  Mr.  Grirard 
to  buy  bills,  because  his  b  not  incorporated  ?  Or  how  iar  does  she 
cany  this  policv  imputed  to  her?  Is  no  one  to  be  allowed  to  buy  or 
sell  bills  of  exchange  in  Alabama  but  a  bank  of  her  own,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  in  credit,  and  may  or  may  not  be  solvent  ?  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  were  any  State  in  this  Union  to  adopt  such 
a  polby  as  this.  But,  if  the  argument  founded  on  this  mfened 
policy  of  Alabama  amounts  to  any  thmg,  it  proves,  not  that  incor- 
porated citizens  of  other  States  cannot  buy  or  sell  bills  there,  but 
that  it  »  the  policy  of  Alabama  to  prevent  other  citizens  fixxn  buy- 
mg  bills  at  all  in  Alabama. 

I  think  (said  Mr.  Webster)  that  there  is  no  just  foundation  for  the 
inference  of  any  such  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
By  referrnig  to  Aikins's  Digest  of  the  laws  of  that  State,  it  will  be 
fotmd  that  she  has  carried  her  policy  a  little  forther  than  merely  the 
establishing  of  a  bank.  Her  public  cheers  are  authorized  to  receive 
the  notes  of  banks  of  other  States  in  payment  of  dueS  to  her;  and 
she  has  enacted  laws  to  punish  the  forgery  of  notes  of  other  banks. 
Now,  taking  her  acts  together,  considering  them  as  a  whole,  the 
mference  wbksh  has  been  drawn  from  her  establishment  of  a  State 
bank  under  her  constitutbn  is  certainly  not  sustained. 

To  consider  this  argument,  however,  more  closely :  It  is  assumed 
by  it,  first,  that  the  State  meant,  by  her  legislation,  to  take  to  herself 
all  the  profits  of  banking  within  her  territorial  limits ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  act  of  buying  and  selling  a  bill  of  exchange  beloogs  to 
baokmg* 
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The  profits  of  banking  are  derired  more  fnxn  circulation  than 
fiom  exchange.  If  the  State  meant,  thrcmgh  her  bank  policy,  to 
take  all  die  'profiU  of  banking,  why  has  she  not  taken  aU  the  profita 
of  circulation  ?  Not  only  she  has  done  no  such  thing,  but  she  pro- 
tects the  circulation  of  the  notes  kjS  banks  of  other  States. 

Mr.  Webster  begged  now  to  ask  the  particular  attention  of  the 
court  to  thb  que^n:  What  is  bankiivo? 

Alabama,  in  reference  to  bantdng,  has  done  nothmg  but  establirii 
ft  bank,  and  give  it  the  usual  banking  powers.  And  when  the 
learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  speak  of  ftofiJbrfif ,  what  do  tfa^ 
mean  by  it?  A  bank  deals  in  exchange,  and  it  buys  or  buil(b 
bouses  also ;  so  do  individuals.  If  there  be  any  thing  peculiar  in 
these  acts  by  a  bank,  it  must  be  not  in  the  nature  of  the  acts  in- 
dividually, but  in  the  aggregate  of  the  whole.  What  constitutes 
banking  must  be  something  peculiar.  Hiere  are  various  acts  of 
iegislatbn  by  difierent  States  in  this  country  fer  granting  or  prevent- 
ing the  exercise  of  banking  privileges.  But  has  any  law  ever  been 
passed  to  authorize  or  to  prevent  the  buying  by  an  individual  of  a 
bill  of  exchange?  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The 
laws  to  restrain  banking  have  all  been  dh^ected  to  one  end ;  that  is, 
to  repress  the  unauthorized  circulatkm  of  paper  money.  There  are 
various  other  lunctkms  performed  by  banks;  but,  in  discharging  aB 
these,  they  only  do  what  unincorporated  individuals  do. 

What  is  that,  then,  without  which  any  institutkm  if  no/  a  bank^ 
and  with  which  it  ir  a  bank?  It  is  a  jXH^er  to  i$$ue  promi*' 
Mory- notes  with  a  view  to  their  droiUation  a$  money. 

Our  ideas  of  banking  have  been  derived  principally  from  the  act 
constitudng  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  idea  of  that 
bank  was  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  England.  [To  ascertain  the 
character  and  peculiar  functkms  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Web- 
ster here  referred,  and  referred  the  Court,  to  various  authorities ;  to 
McCulloch's  Commercial  Dkstionary ;  to  SmoDett's  Continuation  of 
Hume's  England ;  to  Godfrey's  History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  11th  volume,  1st  article;  to  Anderson's 
History  of  Commeiee,  &c.] 

llie  project  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  conceived,  Mr.  Web- 
ster said,  by  Mr.  Paterson,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  travelled 
much  abroad,  and  had  seen  somewhere,  (he  believed  in  Lombardy,) 
a  small  bank  wh»h  issued  tickets  or  promises  of  payment  of  monejr. 
From  this  he  took  the  idea  of  a  bank  of  circulation.  That  was  in 
1694.  At  that  time,  neither  inland  bills  nor  promissory  notes  were 
negotiable  or  transferable,  so  as  to  enable  the  holder  to  bring  suit 
thereon  in  his  own  name.  There  was  no  negotiable  paper,  except 
foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Mr.  Paterson's  conception  was,  that  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eingland  should  be  negotiable  toties  quoties,  or 
transferaUe  from  hand  to  hand,  payable  at  the  bank  in  specie,  either 
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OD  demand,  or  at  veiy  short  sight.  Thb.conceptkia  had  complete 
success,  because  there  was  then  no  other  inland  paper,  either  bills 
or  notes,  which  was' negotiable.  The  whole  field  was  occupied  t^ 
Bank  <^  England  notes.  lo  1698,  inland  bills  were  made  negoti- 
able by  act  of  Parliament ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  promissory  notes  were  made  negotiable.  Of  course,  after 
this,  every  body  might  issue  promissory  notes;  and,  where  they  had 
credit  enough,  they  might  circulate  as  money.  There  is  not  much 
of  novelty  in  the  inventions  of  mankind.  Udder  this  state  of  things, 
that  .took  place  in  England  which  we  have  seen  so  often  take  place 
among  us,  and  which  we  have  put  to  the  account  of  modem  contri- 
vance. Lai^  companies-were  formed,  with  heavy  amounts  of  cap- 
iuil,  for  purposes  not  professedly  banking ;  one,  especially,  to  carry 
on  the  mining  business  on  a  large  scale.  These  companies  issued 
promissory  notes,  payable  on  demand,  and  these  notes  readily  got 
into  circulation  as  cash,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  But,  Parliament  being  at  this  time  in  great  want 
of  ready  money  for  the  expenditures  of  the  war  on  the  condnent,  the 
bank  proposed  to  double  its  capital,  and  to  lend  this  new  half  of  it 
to  Government,  if  Oovemment  would  secure  to  tiu  bank  an  exdu^ 
me  circulation  of  its  notes.  The  statute  of  the  6th  of  Anne,  chap- 
ter 92,  was  acoordinffly  passed ;  which  recites  tfuxt  other  persons 
and  divers  corporations  have  presumed  to  borrow  imm^y,  and 
to  deal  as  a  bank^  contrary  to  former  acts ;  and  thereupon  it  is 
enacted,  that  "  no  corporationy  or  more  than  six  persons  in  part-^ 
nershipy  shall  borrow,  owcy  or  take  up  any  numey  on  their  bills  and 
noies^  payable  at  demand^  or  at  less  than  six  months  from  the  bor- 
Towingj^  This  provision  has  been  often  reenacted,  and  consti- 
tutes the  banking  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Corapet]tk>n 
was  not  feared  max  the  circulation  of  individual  notes.  Hence 
individuals,  or  partnerships  of  not  more  than  six  persons,  have  been 
at  liberty  to  issue  small  notes,  payable  on  demand ;  in  other  words, 
notes  for  eiiculatioo.  And  we  know  that,  in  the  country,  such  notes 
have  extensively  circulated ;  but  private  bankers  m  Lmdon,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  bank,  though  it  was  lawful,  have  not  found  it 
useful,  to  issue  their  own  notes.  So  that  the  banking  privilege  of 
the  Bank  of  England  consisted  simply  in  the  primtege  of  issuing 
notes  for  drcsdaHon,  while  that  privilege  was  forbidden,  by  law,  to 
all  other  corporations,  and  all  large  partnerships  and  associations. 
This  privilege  was  restrained,  in  1826,  so  as  not  to  prohibit 
banking  companies,  except  within  the  distance  of  shity^ve  miles 
of  London ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  notes  of  the  bank  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  except  by  the  bank  itself.  This 
provision  may  be  considered  as  a  new  privilege ;  but  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  original  and  essential  idea  of  banking.  Mr.  McCulloch 
remarks^  and  truly,  that  all  that  Government  has  properly  to  do 
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with  basks  is  t»]y  so  far  as  they  are  banks  of  nsue.  '  Upon  iim 
same  pnociple,  the  banks  of  other  oouBtiies  of  Eiirope-are  inoorpo* 
laSed,  with  the  privilege  to  isstie  and  cuoulate  aoles,  as  their  dis* 
tbctiiw  character.  Here  Mr.  Webster  «xplaiiied  ihe  efaaracleref 
tbe  banks  of  France,  Bdgiunii  &c. 

Now,  bow  is  it  in  our  owe  oountiy?  When  oar  State  Legis* 
ktuies  have  undeftaken  to  restrain  basdung,  the  sreat  end  in  view 
has  been  to  prevent  the  circutatbo  of  notes.  Mr.  WdMter  here  ie« 
fened  to  the  statule^xxiks  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Hampshire,  Sat  restraining  unautfaoriaBed  corapainies  from 
iastung  notes  of  circdation.  He  tb«i  turned  to  the  statute  of  OhiO| 
ioposiBg  a  punbhaient  for  unaulboriwd  bankiag.  Her  law  defines, 
in  tbe  &st  phce,  what  constitutes  a  bank,  viz.,  the  issuing  of  notea 
which  pass  by  delivery,  and  which  are  kitmled  for  cvoulalion  as  cash. 
That,  said  Mr.  Webster,  is  the  true  definition  of  «  bank,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  in  this  country.  Mr.  Webster  refened  also  to  the  laws  of 
other  &ale9,-^  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania^ 
I>elawmre,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia, — all 
to  the  same  efiect.  The  law  of  the  Stsfte  of  AhhaBie  herself,  said  he, 
is  fouch  more  important,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  than  that  of  anf 
other  State.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Akhaom  was  estab* 
lished  in  1819;  the  law  creating  the  Bade  of  Alabama  was  passed 
in  18^.  The  constitution  and  this  hiw  are  all  tbe  authorities  from 
which  the  infeienoe  has  been  drawn  of  tbe  policy  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Did  she  supfxse  that,  by  this  law,  she  was  astablishkig 
such  a  monopoly  of  the  purchase  of  bilb  of  exchange  as  has  been 
contended  for  in  tbb  case  ?  Certainly  not.  For,  by  a  law  passed 
tfierwards,  she  restrained  the  circulation  of  onauthoiiBed  bank  notes, 
that  is,  notes  not  issued  by  iome  authorised  banks.  Bat  did  she, 
also,  restrain  dealings  in  exchange?  She  did  no'such  thing.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing,  ^er  in  the  constilutbn  or  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  which  ^ws  that  by  banking  she  ever  meant  more  than 
the  oircuJation  of  bills  as  currency.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in 
any  law,  or  any  policy,  of  Alahama,  against  the  purdaase  of  bSls  <^ 
eschange  by  others  as  well  as  by  the  Bank  of  Alabama.  She  has 
prohibited,  by  law,  other  transactions  which  am  cleaiiy  banking 
transactions ;  but  she  has  not  touched  this.  If  even  her  banking 
policy  includes  as  well  buying  exchange  as  drcuktiaB,  and  she 
guards  against  competition  in  the  one,  and  leaves  the  other  open,  who 
can  say,  in  the  lace  of  such  evidence,  that  it  is  her  policy  to  guard 
against  what  she  leaves  free  and  unrestrained  ? 

Is  tbern  any  tiling  in  tbe  constitutkm,  or  any  ground  in  the  legi»« 
htion  of  Alabama,  to  sustain  the  nllegation  which  has  been  made  of 
her  policy  ?  If  not,  is  the  exbtence  of  such  a  policy  to  be  eslak* 
lished  here  by  construction,  and  that  construction  fiu--tetdied  ? 

Mr.  Webster  here  lesfeed  Us  argument  on  this  case,  which,  he 
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said,  had  been  discussed  by  others  so  ably  as  not  to  justify  his 
occupying  the  time  of  the  court  by  going  fiirther  into  it. 

Tne  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  of  yesterday,  alluded  to  the  newspapers,  which,  he  said, 
bad  treated  the  decision  of  the  court  belov^  scornfully.  Mr.  Web- 
ster said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  it ;  for  the  learned  judge  had  acted,  in 
his  decbion,  he  had  no  doubt,  under  a  high  sense  of  duty.  I  have 
been  told,  said  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  have  not  seen  it,  that  a  press  in 
this  city,  since  this  case  has  been  under  consideration  in  this  court, 
has  undertaken  to  speak,  in  a  tone  something  approaching  to  that 
of  command,  of  the  decision  upon  it  to  be  expected  fiom  this  court. 
Such  conduct  is  certainly  gready  discreditable  to  the  character  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  disrespectful  and  injurious  to  the  court. 

A  learned  gentleman  on  the  other  side  said,  the  other  day,  that  he 
thought  he  might  regard  himself,  in  thb  cause,  as  having  the  country 
for  his  client.  He  only  meant,  doubtless,  to  express  a  strong  opin- 
bn  that  the  interest  of  the  country  required  the  case  to  be  decided 
in  his  favor.  I  agree  with  the  learned  gentleman,  and  I  go,  indeed, 
far  beyond  him,  in  my  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  case  to  the 
country.  He  did  not  take  pains  to  show  the  extent  of  the  evil  which 
would  result  fiom  undoing  the  vast  number  of  contracts  which  would 
be  affected  by  tiie  affirmation  here  of  the  judgment  rendered  in  the 
court  below,  because  his  object  did  not  require  that :  his  object  was 
to  diminbh  tiie  prospect  of  mischief,  not  to  enlarge  it.  For  myself, 
I  see  neither  limit  nor  end  to  the  calamitous  consequences  of  such  a 
decbion.  I  do  not  know  where  it  would  not  reach,  what  interests 
it  would  not  dbturb,  or  how  any  part  of  the  commercial  system  of 
the  country  would  be  fi«e  from  its  influences,  direct  or  remote.  And 
for  what  end  is  all  thb  to  be  done  ?  What  practical  evil  calls  for  so 
harsh,  not  to  say  so  rash,  a  remedy  ?  And  why,  now,  when  exist- 
ing systems  and  establbhed  opinions,  when  both  the  law  and  the 
public  sentiment,  have  concurred  in  what  has  been  found,  practically, 
so  safe  and  so  useful ;  why  now,  and  why  here,  seek  to  introduce 
new  and  portentous  doctrines  ?  If  I  were  called  upon  to  say  what 
has  struck  me  as  most  remarkable  and  wonderful  in  thb  whole  case, 
I  would,  instead  of  indulging  in  expletives,  exaggerations,  or  excla- 
mations, put  it  down  as  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  that 
now,  within  a  short  month  of  the  expiratbn  of  the  first  half  century 
of  our  exbtence  under  thb  Constitution,  such  a  question  should 
be  made ;  that  now,  for  the  fir$t  time,  and  here,  for  the  last  place 
on  earth,  such  doctrines  as  have  been  heard  in  its  support  should  be 
brought  forward.  With  all  the  respect  which  I  really  entertain  for 
the  court  below,  and  for  the  arguments  which  have  been  delivered 
here  on  the  same  side,  I  must  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  decis- 
ion now  under  revbkm  by  thb  court,  b,  in  its  principle,  anti-com- 
mercial and  anti'-social,  new  and  unheaid-of  m  our  system,  and 
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calculated  to  break  up  the  barmony  which  has  so  kng  pievafled 
amon^  the  States  and  People  of  this  Union. 

It  IS  not,  however,  for  the  learned  gentleman,  nor  for  myself, 
to  say,  here,  that  we  speak  for  the  country.  We  advance  our 
sentiments  and  our  ariguments,  but  they  are  without  authority. 
But  it  is  for  you,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Judges,  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions  of  high  importance,  to  speak,  and  to  decide,  for  the  coun- 
try. The  guaniianship  of  her  commercial  interests ;  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  harmonious  intercourse  of  all  her  citizens ;  the  folfiUmg, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  great  object  of  the  Constitution,  aie  in  your 
hands;  and  I  am  not  to  doubt  that  the  trust  will  be  so  performed 
as  to  sustain,  at  once,  high  national  objects,  and  the  character 
of  this  tribunal. 


ADDRESS 


43"  TOR  TKIENNIAL    G£IJe>BBATK>i»  OV  TfflB  KATIGOfAL   AfiB^ 
CUi.XUIIA&  aOGKTY^  OXFQBfi,  £N6LA»Bi^  JQtY  la^  1839. 


Iv  the  fpring  of  1839,  Bfr.  Webster  went  to  England,  for  tiie  fint  tiine  in 
kk  life.  He  went  in  no  public  capacity.  Bat  his  reputation  had  preceded  him, 
and  he  waa  receired  with  ev^eiy  mark  of  the  moat  diatinguiahed  conaideration. 
He  waa  preaent  at  aeFeral  public  feativala,  and  hia  addreasea  appear  to  have 
made  a  deep  impreaaion  on  thoae  who  beard  them,  fhe  following  ia  the  only 
one,  however,  which  waa  reported  at  any  length.  It  waa  delivered  at  the  fint 
Triennial  Celebration  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Oxford,  on  the 
18th  of  July.  Three  thouaand  persona  were  at  table.  Earl  Spehcsh  preaided, 
and,  in  introducing  Bfr.  Webster,  aaid  they  had  ^  already  drunk  the  hralth  of  a 
foreign  miniater  who  waa  present,  but  they  had  the  honor  and  advantage  of  hav- 
ing among  them  other  foreigners,  not  employed  in  any  public  capacity,  who  had 
come  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  meeting  of  EngliA  farmers,  such 
as  he  believed  never  had  been  witnessed  before,  but  which  he  hoped  might  often 
be  seen  again.  Among  theae  foreigners  was  one  gentleman,  of  a  most  distin- 
guished character,  firom  the  United  States  of  America,  that  great  country,  whoae 
people  we  were  obliged  legally  to  call  foreigners,  but  who  were  still  our  brethren 
in  blood. 

"^  It  was  most  gratifying  to  Eun  tfiat  such  a  man  had  been  present  at  that  meeting, 
that'he  might  know  what  the  formers  of  England  really  were,  and  be  able  to  re- 
port to  his  foUow-citizens  the  manner  in  which  they  were  united,  from  every 
•lass,  in  promoting  their  peaceftd  and  most  important  objecta."    He  gave, 

^  The  health  of  Mr.  Wbbbter,  and  other  distingaished  straagen.'' 

The  toast  waa  received  with  much  applause. 

Mb.  Websteb  said  the  notice  which  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of 
the  table  had  been  kind  enough  to  take  of  him,  and  the  friendly 
sentiments  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  express  toward  the  country  to 
which  he  belonged,  demanded  his  most  cordial  acknowledgments. 
He  should  therefore  begin  by  saying  how  gratified  he  had  been  in 
having  it  in  his  power  to  pass  one  day  among  the  proprietors,  the 
cultivators,  the  fiutners  of  Old  England  —  that  England  of  which  he 
bad  been  reading  and  conversing  all  his  life,  and  now  for  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting. 
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He  would  say,  in  the  next  places-—  if  he  could  say, — how  much 
be  had  been  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  exhibition  of  one  prod* 
uct,  or  bcancb  of  product,  of  that  agriculture  for  which  England 
was  so  justly  distinguished.  When  persons  connected  witii  soine 
pursuit,  of  whatever  description,  assembled  in  such  numbers,  he 
could  not  but  look  on  them  with  respect  and  regard ;  but  he  con- 
fessed at  once  that  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  moved  on  all  such 
occasions,  when  he  saw  before  him  a  great  assemblage  of  those 
whose  interests,  whose  hopes,  whose  objects  and  pursuits,  were 
connected,  on  either  continent,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Whatever  else  might  tend  to  enrich  and  beautify  society,  tliat 
which  feeds  and  clotbes  comfortably  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
should  always,  he  contended,  be  regarded  as  the  ^reat  foundation 
of  national  interest.  He  need  not  say  that  the  agnculture  of  Eng- 
land was  instructive  to  all  the  world ;  as  a  science,  it  was  here  better 
understood ;  as  an  art,  it  was  here  better  practised ;  as  a  great  interest, 
it  was  here  as  highly  esteemed  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  to  a  nation  was  obvious  to  every 
man  ;  but  it,  perhaps,  did  not  strike  every  mind  so  suddenly,  although 
certainly  it  was  equally  true,  that  the  annual  ]>n)duce  of  English 
agriculture  was  a  great  concern  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
civilized  and  commercial  states  were  so  connected,  their  interests 
were  so  blended,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  fear  or 
the  prospect  of  a  short  crop  in  England  deranged  and  agitated  the 
bu^ness  transactions  and  commercial  regulations  and  speculations 
of  the  whole  world. 

It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  the  case  in  those  natkxis  which 
looked  to  the  occurrence  of  a  short  crop  in  England,  as  an  occasion 
which  may  enable  them  to  dispose  profitably  of  their  own  surplus 
produce ;  but  the  fact  went  much  farther,  for  when  there  was  such 
to  occurrence  in  the' English  capital, — the  centre  of  commercial 
speculations  for  the  whole  world ;  where  the  price  of  commodities 
was  settled  and  arranged ;  where  the  exchanges  between  nations 
were  conducted  and  concluded,  —  its  consequences  were  felt  every 
where,  as  none  knew  better  than  the  noble  earl  who  occupied  the 
chair. 

Should  there  be  a  fixist  in  England  fifteen  days  later  than  usual, -^ 
should  th^:e  be  an  unseasonable  drought,  or  ten  cold  and  wet  days^ 
instead  of  ten  warm  and  dry  ones,  when  the  harvest  should  be 
reaped,  —  eveiy  exchange  b  Europe  and  America  felt  the  conse- 
quence of  it*  He  would  not  pursue  these  remarks.  [Loud  cries 
of '^Go  on,  go  on."]  He  must,  however,  say  that  he  entertained 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  great  advantage  to  the  mterest  of 
agriculture  which  must  result  from  the  fixtnation  and  operatkm  of 
this  society. 

Was  it  not  obvious  to  the  most  conomoo  observer,  that  those  who 
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ouhivftted  die  soil  had  not  the  aaxoe  eonreoiences,  opportUDlties,  and 
faeilities,  of  daily  intercoufse  and  comparisoii  of  Qpinioas  as  the 
oomiDeFcial  and  manufiicturing  interests  ?  Those  who  are  aasociated 
in  the  pursuits  of  oommeice  and  manufactuses  naturally  congr^ted 
together  in  cities ;  they  had  ioanEiediate  means  of  fi»quent  cofuowH 
nieation.  Their  sympathies,  feelings,  and  opinions,  were  instaib- 
mneouslv  circulated^  like  eleetiieaty,  through  the  whole  body. 

But  how  was  it  with  the  euUvators  of  the  soil?  Sepaxated> 
spread  over  a  thousand  fields,  eaeh  atteotiYe  lo  his  own  aoies,.  they 
had  only  occasional  opportuoities  of  comfDOoicatiQg  with  each  odiei^ 
IT,  among  commercial  men,  cbambeis  of  eommesce  and.  other  iasu- 
tulions  of  that  character,  -^  if,  among  the  tiadea,  guilds  were  found 
expedient,  —  how  much  move  necessary  and  adswaUe  ta.ha?!e  aome 
such  instauicions,  which,  at  least  annually^  should  bring  togdhec  ifaa: 
representatives  of  the  grsat  agricultural  insemst  1 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  to  which,  be  bekmged,  there  wem- 
societies  upon  a  similar  prioeipiB,  whick  hadr  been  found  very  ad* 
^^antageous.  They  had  rewerds  fcv  specimens  of  fine  animab; 
ihey  had  rewasds  for  implements  of  husbandry  supposed  to  excd; 
those  which  bad  been  known  befiM».  They  turned  th^  aOentioa' 
to  every  tlung  supposed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  farmer, 
and  improve  his  stock,  and  interest  in  the*  country*  Anxxng  other 
means  of  improving  agricultuns  they  had  imported  largely  fiom  the 
best  breeds  of  aniomls  known  in-  fiagknd 

He  knew  that  a  gentleman-  who  had<  to^lay  deservedly  obtained! 
many  prizes  for  stock,  would  not  be  displeased  to  learn  that  he  had 
seen  along  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streaoos, 
animals  reused  from  ttxise  which  had  been  furnished  by  his  ferms  in 
Yodcshire  and  Nbithumberiand.  But,  apart  fiom  thb  subject,  he 
must  be  allowed-  to  make-  a  short  response  U>  the  very  kind  send* 
tnents,  which  went  near  to  his  heart,  as  uttered  by  die  noble  ead 
at  the  head  of  the  table* 

Their  noble  chairmen  was  pleased  to  speak  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  kindred  in  bldodwith  the  people  of  England,  i 
am  an  American.  I  was  born  on*  that  gresit  conrineat,  and  I  am 
wedded  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  for  weal  or  for  wo.  There 
is  no  odier  region  of  the  earth  which  I  can  call  my  country.  But 
I  know,  and  I  am  proud  to  know,  what  Mood  flbws  in  these  vans; 

I  am  happy  to  stand  here  to-da^ ,  and  to  remember^  idtbough  my 
ancestors,  for  several  generetk>ns,  he  buried  beneath  the  soil  of  the 
western  continent,  yet  there  has  been  a  time  when  my  ancestors  and 
your  ancestors  toiled  in  the- same  cities  and  villages,  cultivated  ad* 
jacent  fields,  and-  worked  together  to  build  up  ihsA  great  structure 
lef  eivil  polity  which  has  made  England  what  Engiai^  is. 

When  I  was  about  to  embark,  some  friends  asked  me  what  I 
was  gsiog  t»  EagiiBLnd  filn    To  be  suroi  gendeiiien>  I  came  for  no 
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object  of  business,  public  or  private ;  but  I  told  them  I  was  coming 
to  see  the  elder  branch  of  the  iamily.  I  told  them  I  was  coming 
to  see  my  distant  relations,  my  kith  and  kin  of  the  old  Saxon  race. 

With  regard  to  whatsoever  is  important  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
its  prosperity,  the  progsesftof  knowledge  and  of  just  opinkms,  the 
difiusbn  of  the  sacred  light  of  Christianity,  I  know  nothing  more 
important  to  the  promotion  of  those  best  interests  of  humanity,  and 
the  eause  of  the  general  peace,  amity,  and  concord,  than  the  good 
feeling  snbsisliag  between  the  EngKshnen  on  tfai»  side  of  the 
Atlamb,  and  the  dncendaots-  of  En^rimen  on  die  other; 

Some  little  clouds,  bane  orevbui^oiic  horiaoa-^^Ltraafr  they  will 
soon  pass  away.  I  am  sure  that  the  age  we  live  in  does  not  ex- 
pect that  England  and  America  are  to  have  controveisies  carried 
10  the  Metreme,  upon  any  occasion  nol  of  the  lasC  importance  to 
nattonal-  interests  and  honor. 

We  live  in-  an  age  when  nations  as  weH*  as  individuals  are  sab- 
jeet  to  a  moral  responsibility.  PMtber  government  nor  people  —« 
tbank  God  fer  it-— can  now  trifle  wilh  the  general  sense  of  liie 
civiiis&ed  worid ;  and  t  am  sure  that  the  civfli^  world  would  hoM 
your  countiy  and  my  country  to  a  very  strict  accoont^  if,  without 
venr  plain  and  apparent  reason^,  deeply  aflfectmg  the  independence 
and  great  interests  of  the  nation,  any  controversy  between  them 
■hould  have  other  than  an  amk»Ue  isme. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  each  eonotiy  ha^  intelligeooe  enough 
to  ondeiecand  all  that  belongs  to  its  just  rights,  and  is  not  deflcioat 
in  means  to  maintain  them;  and  if  any  controversy  between  En^ 
hmd  and'  Aineriea  were  to  be  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  foree, 
neither  party  would  or  could  have  any  signal  advantage  over  the 
other,  except  what  it  could'  find  in  the  justnesa  of  its  cause  and  the 
approbation  of  the  worid. 

With  respect  to  the  occafflon  which  has  called  ua  tpgethw,  I  beg 
to  repeat  the  gratification  which  I  have  felt  b  passing  a  day  ttnone 
such  a  company,  and  conclude  with  the  nxist  fervent  expression  or 
my  wbh  for  the  prospmty  and  usefiilness  of  the  Agriculture 
Sdeiety  of  En^and. 


REMARKS 


0I«  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  ENGLAND,  AT  A  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  OTHERS  IN* 
TERESTED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  HELD  AT  THE  STAT&HOUSE  IN 
BOSTON,  ON  THE  EVENING  OF  JANUARY  IS,  IMO. 


Miu  Webster  began  with  stating  that  be  re|[arded  agriculture  as 
the  leading  interest  of  society ;  and  as  having,  in  all  its  relations,  a 
direct  and  intimate  bearing  upon  human  comfort  and  the  national 
prosperity.  He  had  been  fiuniliar  with  its  operations  in  his  youth ; 
and  he  had  always  looked  upon  the  subject  with  a  lively  and  deep 
interest.  He  did  not  esteem  himself  to  be  particularly  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  subject  m  all  its  various  aspects  and  departments ;  and 
be  neither  himself  regarded,  nor  would  he  have  others  leeard,  his 
opinions  as  authoritative ;  but  the  subject  had  been  one  of  careful 
observation  to  him,  both  in  public  and  private  life ;  and  his  visit  to 
Elurope,  at  a  season  of  the  year  particularly  favorable  for  this  pur* 
pose,  had  given  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  its  improved  hus- 
bandry, and  as  far  as  it  might  be  interestmg,  or  would  have  a  bearinff 
upon  the  subject  of  the  evening's  discussion,  —  the  agriculture  of 
Massachusetts, — he  would,  as  the  meeting  appeared  to  expect,  say 
a  few  words  upon  what  had  attracted  his  notice. 

How  far,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  the  example  of  other  countries 
was  to  be  followed,  was  an  inquiry  worthy  of  much  consideration. 
The  example  of  a  foreign  countiy  might  be  too  closely  followed. 
It  would  furnish  a  safe  rule  of  imitatbn  only  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  one  country  correspond  with  those  of  the  other. 

The  great  objects  of  agriculture,  and  the  great  agricultural 
products  of  England  and  of  Massachusetts,  are  much  the  same. 
Neither  country  produces  olives,  nor  rice,  nor  cotton,  nor  the  sugar- 
cane. Bread,  meat,  and  clothing,  are  the  main  productbns  of 
both.  But,  although  the  great  productions  are  mainly  the  same, 
yet  there  are  many  diversities  of  condition  and  circumstances,  and 
various  modes  of  culture. 

The  primary  elements  which  enter  into  the  consideratk>n  of  the 
agriculture  of  a  country  are  four — climate,  scnl,  price  of  land,  and 
price  of  labor.  In  any  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  agriculture  of 
England  with  that  of  Massachusetts,  these  elements  are  to  be 
taken  particularly  into  view. 
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The  dimate  of  Eii|^and  diAis  edseotiallT  imn  thit  of  this 
oouBCirjr.  Eogbiid  is  on  tbe  weiMa.  ade  of  the  eastern,  and  we 
OD  the  eastemside  of  the  westem,  ooDtieeoL  The  cUmate  of  eack 
countTf  ia  materiaUy  afiected  by  its  nspective  situatioa  m  idacioD 
to  the  ocean.  The  winds  which  prevail  roost,  both  m  ihiar  ooun* 
try  and  ie  En^and,  are  fiom  the  west ;  it  is  known  that  the  wind 
biowsj  in  oar  ktitude,  6om  some  point  west  to  some  point  east,  on 
an  average  of  jreais,  nearly  or  quite  three  days  oat  of  fimr.  These 
fiurts  are  fiumlier.  The  consequences  resulting  from  them  are, 
tlart  our  wbiIbis  are  colder^  and  our  summeis  much  bolter,  ihaa 
in  England.  Our  latitude  b  aboet  that  of  Oporto,  vel  the  tetrii- 
peratuie  ia  very  difierent.  On  these  acooeets,  tbeietoie,  the  ma* 
tufing  of  the  cvops  in  England,  and  the  power  of  using  these 
crops,  creates  a  material  diffiweooe  between  its  agriculture  tnd  ours» 
It  may  be  supposed  d»t  our  climate  must  resenUe  that  of  Chine 
b  die  saaM  butudes ;  and  this  fact  mqr  have  an  essentifll  bearing 
i>pon  that  btaneh  of  agriculture'  which  k  is  pioposed  to  introduce 
among  us— the  production  of  alk* 

The  secoad  point  of  diflbence  between  the  two  countries  lies  in 
the  soil.  The:8(»l  of  England  is  mainly  argiliaeeous--*a  soft  and 
andnaus  loam  upon,  e  suh^cnm  of  day.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  psedomiaant  characteristic  in  the  parts  wbiefa  lie  visited.  The 
floil  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  is  thinner;  somectf 
it  19  wiMt  we  should  call  stony ;  much  of  it  is  a  fifee,  gravelly  soil^ 
with  some^  small  part,  whisfa,  with  us,  would  be  called  sandy* 
Tfavoogb  a  gBsat.  extent  of  country,  this  soil  rests  on  s  deep  bed  of 
cbalk.  Ours  it  a  gnunle  seiK  There  is  granite  in  Great  Britain ; 
bisl  this  speeiss  of  soil  pserals  ii»  Scodand — a  part  of  the  country 
v^icb  mose  Rsemblea  onrown.  We  may  have  lands  aa  good  as  any 
m  Englaod.  Our  alhiviid  aoils  on  Connecticul  River,  and  in  some 
ocbnr  pssls  of  the  country,  are  equal  to  an^  lands ;  but  these  have 
Boe,.  osdinanlyy  a  wide  extent  of  cby  subsoil.  The  soil  of  Massa* 
( hmcittn  ]&  harder,  more  granitic,  less  abounding  in  clay,  and 
ahfliscditr  moos  stony,  tbam  the  soil  of  England.  The  surfiice  of 
MiHfffHf^M*«^'«  is^  mere  uneven,  more  brolcen  with  mountain  ridges, 
SDore  diversified,  with,  hill  and.  dale,  and  more  abundant  b  streams 
c£  watee,  than  that  of  England. 

The  price  of  bind  m  tl»t  country — another  important  dement  in 
egrimiltufal  calcinations  -^  di&rs  greatly  fiom  the  price  of  land  with 
«Bk     It  is;  three  times  as  h^h  as  hi  Massachusetts,  at  least 

Od  tfaa  ether  hand,  the  price  of  agricidtund  labor  is  much  higher 
m  IfaeHieliMsetls^diaa  in  England.  In  diflbrent  pasts  of  England^ 
the  pace  of  labor  is  considerably  various }  but  it  may  be  set  down 
aa  twice  as  dear  witb  us  here. 

These  ase  the  general  remarks  which  have  suggested  tfaemsdvet 
\to  the  staseef  things  tbooad.    Now,  have  we  any  thinf 
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to  learo  fiom  them  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  cooditioii  of  Eng* 
land  ap(riicable  to  U9>  or  in  regard  to  which  the  agiicultaiB  of 
England  may  be  of  use  to  Massachusetts  and  other  countries? 

The  subject  of  agnculture,  in  England,  has  strongly  attracted 
the  attention  and  inquiries  of  men  of  science.  They  have  studied 
particularly  the  nature  of  the  soil.  More  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  undertook  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  applica- 
tbn  of  chemical  knowledge  to  agriculture  in  the  analysis  of  sotb 
and  manures.  The  same  attention  has  been  continued  to  the 
sa\y&ci;  and  the  extraordinary  discoveries  and  advances  in  chemical 
science,  since  lus  time,  are  likely  to  operate  greatly  to  the  advan* 
tage  of  agriculture.  The  best  r^ts  mav  be  expected  from  them. 
These  inquiries  are  now  prosecuted  in  France  with  great  enthusi- 
asm and  success.  We  may  hope  fat  like  bene6cial  results  here 
from  the  applicatk>n  of  science  to  the  same  objects. 

But  although  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  situation,  and 
nature  of  the  soil,  form  permanent  distinctions,  which  cannot  be 
changed,  yet  there  are  other  differences,  resulting  from  diflferent 
modes  of  culture,  and  diferent  forms  of  applying  labor ;  and  it  is 
to  these  differences  that  our  attention  should  l^  partkulariy  di- 
rected. Here,  there  is  much  to  learn.  EkigUsh  cultivation  is 
more  scientific,  more  systematic,  and  more  exact,  a  great  deal,  than 
ours.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  necessity.  A  vast  population  is 
to  be  supported  on  comparatively  a  small  sur&ce.  Lands  are  dear. 
Tents  are  high,  and  hands,  as  well  as  nxxiths,  are  numerous.  Care- 
fiil  and  skilfiil  cultivation  is  the  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things. 
An  English  farmer  looks  not  merely  to  the  present  year's  crop. 
He  considers  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  land  when  that  crop 
is  off;  and  what  it  will  be  fit' for  the  next  year.  He  studies  to  use 
his  land  so  as  not  to  abuse  it.  On  the  contraiy,  his  aim  is  to  get 
crop  after  crop,  and  still  the  land  shall  be  growing  better  and  better. 
If  be  would  content  himself  with  raismg  fiom  the  soil  a  large  crop 
this  yiear,  and  theft  leaving  it  neglected  and  exhausted,  he  would 
starve.  It  is  upon  this  fundamental  idea  of  constant  pvoducOoQ 
without  exhaustion,  that  the  sjrstem  of  English  cultivation,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  good  cultivation,  is  founded.  England  is  not  original 
in  this,  Flanders,  and  perhaps  Italy,  have  been  her  teachers. 
This  system  is  carried  out  in  practice,  by  a  well-considered  rotation 
of  crops.  The  form  or  manner  of  this  rouition,  in  a  given  case,  is 
detennined  very  much  by  the  value  of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  the 
local  demand  for  particular  products.  But  soofte  rotatioii,  some 
succession,  some  variation  in  the  annual  productions  of  the  same 
land,  is  essential.  No  tenant  could  obtain  a  lease,  or,  if  he  should, 
could  pay  his  rent  and  maintain  his  family,  who  should  wholly 
disregard  this.  White  crops  are  not  to  follow  one  another.  White 
crops  are  wheat,  bailey,  rye,  oatSi  lu^.    Our  maixe,  or  lodiaii 
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00111,  must  be  considered  a  white  ciop ;  fthboogh,  from  the  qaanti^ 
of  stalk  and  leaf  which  it  produces,  and  which  are  such  ezceUent 
food  for  cattle,  it  is  less  exhausting  than  some  other  white  crops ; 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  it  makes  greater  retums  to  the  land. 
Green  crops  are  turnip,  potatoes,  beets,  Tetches,  or  tares,  (which 
are  usually  eaten  while  growing,  by  cattle  and  sheep,  or  cut  for 
green  food,^  and  clover.  Buck  or  beech  wheat,  and  winter  oats,  — 
Uiought  to  oe  a  very  useful  product,*- are  regarded  also  as  green 
crops,  when  eaten  on  the  land ;  and  so,  indeed,  may  any  crop  be 
considered,  which  is  used  in  this  way.  But  the  turnip  is  the  great 
green  crop  of  England.  Its  cultivation  has  wrought  such  changes, 
in  fifty  years,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  English 
Agricuhure. 

.Before  that  time,  when  lands  became  exhausted  far  the  repe- 
tition of  grain  crops,  they  were  left,  as  it  was  termed,  (allow ;  that 
is,  were  not  cultivated  at  all,  but  abandoned  to  recruit  themselves 
as  they  might.  This  occurred  as  often  as  every  fourth  year,  so 
that  one  quarter  of  the  arable  land  was  always  out  of  cultivation, 
and  yielded  nothing.  Turnips  are  now  substituted  in  the  place  of 
these  naked  fallows;  and  now  land  in  turnips  is  considered  as 
fallow.  What  b  the  philosophy  of  this  ?  The  raising  of  crops, 
even  of  any,  the  .most  fitvoraole  crop,  does  not,  in  itself,  enrich, 
but  in  some  degree  exhausts,  the  land.  The  exbaustmn  of  the 
land,  however,  as  experience  and  observation  have  folly  demon- 
strated, takes  place  mainly  when  the  seeds  of  a  plant  are  allowed 
to  perfect  themselves.  The  turnip  is  a  biennial  plant.  It  does 
not  perfect  its  seed  before  it  is  consumed.  There  is  another 
circumstance  in  respect  to  the  turnip  plant,  which  deserves  con* 
sideration. 

Plants,  it  is  well  understood)  derive  a  large  portion  of  thdr 
nutriment  from  the  air.  The  leaves  of  plants  are  their  lungs. 
The  leaves  of  turnips  expose  a  wide  surrace  to  the  atmosphere^ 
and  derive,  therefore,  much  of  their  subsistence  and  nutriment  from 
these  sonroes.  The  broad  leaves  of  the  turnips  likewise  shade  the- 
ground,  preserve  its  moisture,  and  prevent,  in  some  measure,  its> 
exhaustion  by  the  sun  and  air. 

The  turnips  have  a  further  and  ultimate  use.  Meat  and  clothing 
come  from  animals.  The  more  animals  are  sustained  upon  a  fiirm,. 
the  more  meat  and  the  more  cfothing.  These  things  bear,  of 
course,  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  bullocks,  sheep,  swine,  anrf 
poultry  which  are  maintained.  The  great  inquiry,  then,  is.  What 
kind  of  crops  will  least  exhaust  the  land  in  their  cultivation,  and 
furnish,  at  the  same  time,  support  to  the  largest  number  of  animals  ? 
A  veiy  large  amount  of  land,  in  England,  is  cultivated  in  turnips. 
Fields  of  turnips  of  three,  four,  and  even  five,  hundred  acres  are 
sometimes  seen,  though  the  common  fields  are  much  less ;  and  it 
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tmy  he  obMnred  here,  tfail  in  the  ricbest  and  best  eultiirated  ptil9 
of  Engbnd^  ^nolosunes  of  ten,  fifteen^  tweot^,  or  thir^r  acres, 
seemed  oBOie  oomnsoi.  Since  tbe  lotioduction  of  tfae  turnip 
coltnre,  buUoeks  and  sheep  ha^ne  trebled  in  number.  Turnips,  for 
the  reasons  g^ven,  tie  not  great  exbausters  of  tbe  eoH  ;  and  (bey 
fiunbb  abundant  food  for  animab.  Let  ns  suppose  dbat  one  bushel 
of  oats  or  bariejr  may  be  caised  at  'tbe  same  cost  as  (en  busbeb 
of  turnips,  and  will  go  as  fer  in  support  of  slock.  The  great 
difiereqce  m  tbe  two  eiops  is  to  be  Ibund  in  tbe  frrmer^s  barn-yard. 
Here  is  the  test  of  their  comparative  valae.  This  is  tfae  secret  of 
the  great  adrantages  which  follow  from  their  cnlnvatioo.  Tfae 
value  of  nrnnore  in  agncultore  is  well  appieciated.  M'Qneen 
states  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  value  of  the  animal  manure 
annually  applied  lo  the  erops  in  Engiaod,  at  eorrent  prices,  sur* 
passes  in  value  the  whole  amount  of  its  feneign  oommerDe.  Tliere 
is  no  doubt  that  it  gneady  exceeds  it.  The  tnraip  crop  returns  a 
vast  amount  of  nutritive  matter  to  the  soil.  The  Fanner,  then,  from 
his  green  erops,  and  by  a  regular  system  of  rotation,  finds  green 
feed  fijr  bis  calile  and  wheat  bt  tbe  market. 

AsMmg  tbe  lighter  Engbsh  soils  n  that  of  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk'—a  county,  however,  whidi  be  bad  not  tbe  pleasure  to  visit. 
Its  soil,  he  undecstood,  is  light,  a  Ktlle  incKaed  to  sand,  or  light 
loam.  Such  soils  are  not  mfinrorable  to  roots.  Here  is  tbe  place 
of  the  remarkable  cultivation  and  distinguisbed  improvements  of 
that  eminent  cultivator,  Mr.  Coke,  now  earl  of  Leicester.  In  these 
.  lands,  be  understood,  a  common  rotation  is  twmtps,  barley,  clover, 
wheat.  These  lands  resemUe  much  of  the  land  in  oitr  ooontv  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  sandy  lands  to  he  found  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  The  culttvatkxi  of  green 
crops  in  New  England  deserves  attentkxi.  There  is  no  incapacity 
in  our  soil ;  and  there  are  no  circumstances  unfavorable  to  ther 
producttoD.  What  would  be  the  best  kbd  of  suoeulent  vegetaUes 
to  be  cultivated,  whether  turnips  or  canots,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say*  But  no  attempts,  within  his  knowledge,  had  been  made 
amoiig  .us  of  a  systematR  agriculture ;  and,  until  we  enter  upon 
some  regular  rotation  of  crops,  and  our  husbandry  becomes  more 
systematic,  no  distinguished  success  can  be  looked  for.  As  to  our 
soil,  as  had  been  remarked,  there  is  no  inherent  incapacity  for  tbe 
nroductbn  of  any  of  the  common  crops.  We  could  raise  wheat  m 
Massachusetts.  The  average  crop  in  England  is  twemy-eix  busheb 
to  tbe  acre.  From  h»  own  form — and  it  was  comparatively  a  thin 
and  poor  soil  —  he  had  obtained,  tins  summer,  seventy-six  busheb 
of  wheat  upon  three  acres  of  land.  It  is  not,  therefece,  any  want 
of  capability  in  the  soil;  but  tbe  improvement  and  suecess  of  our 
husbandry  must  depend  upon  a  succession  of  crops  adapted  to  the 
oircumstances  of  our  soil,  climate,  and  peeuliar  condition. 
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Id  Eogkod,  a  laige  portion  of  the  turnip  crop  is  consumed  oa 
the  land  where  it  grows*  The  sheep  are  fed  out  of  doors  all 
winter ;  and  he  saw  many  large  flocks,  thousands  and  millions  of 
sheep,  which  were  never  housed*  This  was  matter  of  surprise, 
especially  considering  the  wetness  of  the  climate  ;  and  these  sheep 
were  often  exposed  in  fields  where  a  dry  spot  could  not  be  found 
fi>r  them  to  lie  down  upon.  Sheep  were  often  folded,  in  England, 
by  wattled  fences,  or  hurdles,  temporarily  erected  in  di&rent  parts 
of  the  field,  and  removed  from  place  to  place,  as  the  portions  of 
the  crop  were  consumed*  In  some  cases  they  were  folded,  and 
the  turnips  dug  and  carried  to  them*  In  such  case,  they  were 
always  fed  upon  lands  which  were  intended  the  next  year  to  be,  as 
&r  as  practicable,  brought  under  cultivation.  He  had  seen  many 
laborers  in  fields,  employed  in  drawing  the  turnips,  splitting  them, 
and  scattermg  them  over  the  land,  for  the  use  of  the  sheep,  which 
was  consider^  better,  often,  than  to  leave  the  sh^p  to  dig  for  them- 
selves. These  laborers  would  be  so  employed  all  winter,  and  if 
the  ground  should  become  irozen,  the  turnips  are  taken  up  with  a 
bar.  Together  with  the  turnips,  it  is  thought  important  that  sheep 
should  have  a  small  quantity  of  other  food.  Chopped  hay,  some* 
times  a  little  oil  cake,  or  oats,  is  usually  given.  This  is  called 
^rot^A  food,  as  it  is  eaten  in  troughs,  standing  about  in  the  field* 
In  so  moist  a  climate  as  that  of  England,  some  land  is  so  wet,  that, 
in  the  fanner's  phrase,  it  will  not  carry  sheep ;  that  is,  it  is  quite  too 
wet  for  sheep  to  lie  out  upon  it*  In  such  cases,  the  turnips  must 
be  carried^  that  is,  removed  from  the  field,  and  fed  out  elsewhere* 
The  last  season  was  uncommonly  wet,  and  for  that  reason,  pertiaps, 
he  could  not  so  well  judge ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  it  would  be  an 
improvement  in  English  husbandry,  to  furnish  for  sheep,  oftener 
than  is  done,  not  only  a  tolerably  dry  ground  to  lie  on,  but  some 
sort  of  shelter  against  the  cold  rains  of  winter.  The  turnips,  doubt* 
less,  are  more  completely  consumed,  when  dug,  split,  and  fed  out» 
The  Swedish  turnip,  he  had  little  doubt,  was  best  suited  to  cold 
climates.  It  was  scarcely  injured  by  bemg  frozen  in  the  ground 
in  the  winter,  as  it  would  thaw  again,  and  be  still  good  m 
spring.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Lothians,  where  cultivation  b  equal  to> 
that  in  any  part  of  England,  it  is  more  the  practice  than  farther 
south,  to  bouse  turnips,  or  draw  them,  and  cover  them  from  frost. 
He  had  been  greatly  pleased  with  Scotch  farming,  and  as  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Scotland  more  resembled  the  soil  and  climate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, than  those  of  England  did,  he  hoped  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  would  acquaint  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could, 
with  Scotch  husbandry.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  passing 
some  time  in  Scotland,  with  persons  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  and 
acknowledged  himself  much  instructed  by  what  he  learned  fiiom 
them,  and  saw  in  their  company.  The  great  extent  of  the  use  of 
VOL.  Ill,  52  II 
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torsipS)  and  >aAer  gnea  crops,  in  Soodand,  is  evidence  tbot  such 
ciops  canoot  be  akogether  «B8uited  to  Massachusetts. 

Mz.  Webster  psooeeded  to  stale,  that  oae  of  tbe  thin^  which 
BOW  attracted  much  attention  among  agricoltiiiists  in  ^nghmd, 
was  the  subject  of  lile^draining.  This  most  efiicient  and  successfid 
mode  of  draining  is  getting  into  very  extensve  use.  Much  of  tbe 
soil  of  England,  as  he  had  already  stated,  rested  on  a  clayey  and 
retentive  subsoil.  Excessive  wetness  is  prejudicial  and  destruc- 
tive to  tbe  crops.  Marginal  draikis,  or  drains  on  tbe  outnde  of  the 
fields,  do  not  produce  the  desired  results.  These  tile-drains  have 
effected  most  important  iniprovements.  The  tile  itself  is  made  of 
clay,  baked  like  bricks ;  about  one  foot  ka  length,  four  inches  in 
width,  three  fourths  of  an  iinch  in  ttiiclniess,  and  stands  bom  six  t9 
eight  iacfaes  in  height,  being  hemispherical,  or  like  the  half  of  a 
cylinder,  with  its  sides  elongaAed.  h  resembles  the  Dutch  tiles 
sometimes  seen  on  tbe  roofe  xyf  the  old  houses  in  Albany  and  New 
York.  A  ditch  is  sunk  etgbteen  or  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and 
these  drains  are  nnuhiplied,  over  a  field,  sometimes  at  a  distance  of 
only  seven  yards  apart.  Tbe  dttcb,  or  drain,  being  dug,  these 
tiles  are  laid  down,  with  the  hollow  side  fit  bottom,  on  the  smooth 
day,  or  any  other  firm  subsoil,  tbe  sides  placed  near  to  each  other, 
some  little  straw  thrown  over  the  joints  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  dirt,  and  tbe  whole  covered  up.  This  is  not  so  expensive  a 
mode  of  draining  as  might  be  supposed.  Tl)e  diiefa,  or  cirain,  need 
only  be  narrow,  and  tiles  are  of  much  cheaper  transportation  than 
stone  would  be.  But  the  result  is  so  important  as  well  to  justify 
the  expense.  It  is  estimated  that  this  thorough  draining  adds  often 
twenty  per  cent,  to  the  production  of  the  wheat  crop.  A  beauti- 
ful example  came  under  his  ^observation  in  Nottingiiamsbire,  not 
long  before  be  left  England.  A  sentleman  was  showing  him  hb 
grounds  for  next  year's  crop  of  wheat.  On  one  side  of  tbe  lane, 
where  the  land  had  been  drained,  tbe  wheat  was  already  up,  and 
growing  luxuriantly ;  on  the  other,  where  tbe  land  was  subject  to 
no  other  disadvantage  than  that  it  bad  not  been  drained,  it  was 
still  too  wet  to  be  sowed  at  all.  It  may  be  thought  Angular 
enough,  but  it  was  doubtless  true,  that  on  stiff,  clayey  laiKls,  thor- 
ough draining  is  as  useful  in  dry,  hot  summers,  as  in  cold  and  wet 
summers ;  for  such  land,  if  a  wet  winter  or  spring  be  suddenly 
followed  by  hot  and  dry  weather,  is  apt  to  become  hard  and 
baked,  so  that  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  enter  it.  Thorough 
draining,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  tbe  water  on  tbe  surface  to 
be  constantly  escaping,  corrects  this  evil.  Drainmg  can  never  be 
needed  to  so  great  an  extent  in  Massachusetts,  as  in  England  and 
Scotland,  from  the  dlflferent  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  we  have  yet 
^anuues  of  low  meadow  lands,  producing  wild,  harsh,  sour 
grasses,  or  produobg  nothing,  which,  there  is  Uttle  doubt,  m4;ht  be 
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rendered  most  profitable  bay-fields^  by  being  well  draioedL  When 
we  understand  better  tbe  importance  of  concentrating  labor,  instead 
of  scattering  it, — when  we  shall  come  to  estimate,  dulv,  the  superior 
piroOt  of  '^  a  little  6rm  well  tilled/'  over  a  great  &nn,  half  cultivated 
and  half  manured,  overrun  with  weeds,  and  scourged  with  exhaii8t>> 
iBg  crops,  —  we  shall  then  fill  our  bamsi  and  double  the  winter  feed 
for  our  cattle  and  sheep  by  the  products  of  these  waste  meadowv. 

There  was  in  England  another  mode  of  improvement,  most  im* 
portant,  instances  of  which  he  had  seen^  and  one  of  which,  he 
regarded  as  the  roost  beautiful  agriculturaf  improvement  which  had 
ever  come  within  his  observation.  He  meant  irrigation,  or  the 
making  of  what  is  called  water  meadows.  He  had  first  seen  them 
m  Wikshiie,  and  was  much  struck  with  them,  not  having  before 
understood,  fiom  reading  or  conversation,  exactly  what  they  were. 
But  he  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  most  signd 
and  successfiil  example  of  this  mode  of  improvement,  on  the  estates 
of  the  duke  of  Pordaad,  in  the  north  of  England,  on  the  bbrders 
of  Sherwood  forest.  Indeed,  it  was  part  of  the  old  forest.  Sher- 
wood forest,  at  least  in  its  present  state,  is  not  like  the  pine  forests 
of  Maine,  tbe  heavy,  bard  wood  forests  of  the  unredeemed  lands  of 
New  Hampsbbe  and  Vermont,  or  the  still  heavier  dmbered  lands 
of  the  West.  It  embraces  a  large  extent  of  country,  with  various 
soils,  some  of  them  ihin  and  light,  with  beautiful  and  venerable 
oaks,  of  unknown  age,  much  open  ground  between  them  and  un- 
derneath iheiv  wide-spread  branches,  and  this  covered  with  heather, 
lichens,  and  fern.  As  a  scene  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  memory,  by 
its  kxig,  existence  and  its  associations,  it  is  beautiful  and  interesting. 
But  in  many  parts,  the  soil  is  iar  enough  fiom  being  rich.  Upon 
the  borders  or  this  forest  «re  the  water  meadows  of  which  he  was 
speaking.  A  little  river  ran  through  the  forest  in  this  part,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  with  sides  moderately  sloping,  and  of  consider- 
able extent^  between  the  river  at  the  bottom  and  the  common  level 
of  tbe  surrounding  country  above.  This  little  river,  before  reaching 
ihe  place,  ran  through  a  small  town,  and  gathered,  doubtless,  some 
v^Smae  matter  in  its  course.  From  this  river,  the  water  was  taken, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  conducted  along  the  edge,  or  bank, 
in  a  canal  or  carrier,  and  fiom  this  carrier,  at  proper  times,  sufiered 
to  flow  out^  very  gently,  spreading  over  and  imgating  the  whole 
surface,  trickling  and  shining,  when  he  saw  it,  (and  it  was  then 
November,)  among  the  light^green  of  the  new-springing  grass,  and 
edlected  below  in  another  canal,  fiom  which  it  was  again  let  out, 
tio  flow  in  like  manner  over  land  lying  still  farther  down  towards 
the  bottdtai  of  tbe  valley.  Ten  years  ago,  this  land,  for  production, 
was  worth  litde  or  nothing.  He  was  told  that  some  of  it  had  been 
let  for  no  more  than  a  shSling  an  acre.  It  has  not  been  manured, 
and  yet  is  now  most  extensi  vd^  productive.  It  is  not  flooded ;  the 
water  does  not  siand  upom  it;  it  flows  gentlf  over  it,  and  is  apj^ied. 
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several  dmes  in  a  year,  to  each  part,  say  in  March,  May,  July, 
and  October.  In  Wovember,  when  he  saw  it,  the  farmers  were 
taking  oiFtlie  third  crop  of  bay  cut  this  season,  and  that  crop  was 
certainly  not  less  than  two  tons  to  the  acre.  This  last  crop  was 
mostly  used  as  green  food  for  cattle.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
quantity  of  tons,  he  meant  tons  of  dried  hay.  After  this  crop  was 
off,  sheep  were  to  be  put  on  it,  to  have  lambs  it  Christmas,  so  as  to 
•come  into  market  in  March,  a  time  of  year  when  they  commanci  a 
high  price.  Upon  taking  off  the  sheep,  in  March,  the  land  would 
be  watered,  the  process  of  watering  lasting  two  or  three  days, 
•or  perhaps  eight  or  ten  days,  according  to  circumstances,  and  re- 
floated after  the  taking  off  of  each  successive  crop.  Although  this 
'water  has,  no  doubt,  considerable  sediment  in  it,  yet  the  general 
fact  shows  how  important  water  is  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
bow  far,  even,  it  may  supply  the  place  of  other  sources  of  sus- 
tenance. Now,  we  in  Massachusetts  have  a  more  uneven  surface, 
more  valleys  with  sloping  »des,  by  many  times  more  streams,  and 
«ucb  a  climate  that  our  farms  suffer  much  oftener  from  drought  than 
farms  in  Ikigland.  May  we  not  learn  something  useful,  therefore, 
from  the  examples  of  imgation  in  that  country? 

With  respect  to  implements  of  husbandry,  Mr.  Webster  was  of 
opinion  that  the  English,  on  the  whole,  had  no  advantage  over  us. 
Their  wagons  and  carts  were  no  better;  their  ploughs,  be  thought, 
were  not  better  any  where,  and  in  some  counties  far  inferior,  be- 
cause unnecessarily  heavy.  The  subsoil  plough,  for  whk^b  we 
have  little  use,  was  esteemed  a  useful  invention,  and  the  mole 
plough,  which  be  had  seen  in  operation,  and  the  use  of  which  was 
to  make  an  underground  drain,  without  disturbing  the  surface, 
was  an  ingenious  contrivance,  likely  to  be  useful  in  clay  soils,  free 
from  stone  and  gravel,  but  which  could  be  Ittde  used  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  general,  be  thought  the  Ekiglish  utensils  of  husbandly 
were  unnecessarily  cumbrous  and  heavy.  The  ploughs,  espectaUy, 
required  a  great  strength  of  draught.  But  as  drill  husbamfay  was 
extensively  practised  in  England,  and  very  litde  with  us,  the  varkMis 
implements,  or  machines,  for  drill  sowing,  in  that  counuy,  quite 
surpass  all  we  have.  He  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
hoise-rake  used  in  England,  although  be  had  seen  in  operation 
implements  for  spreading  hay,  from  the  swath,  to  dry,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  for  turning  it,  drawn  by  horses. 

There  were  other  matters  connected  with  English  agriculture, 
upon  whkh  he  might  say  a  word  or  two.  Crops  were  cultivated 
in  England,  of  which  we  knew  little.  The  common  English  field 
bean,  a  small  brown  bean,  growing,  not  on  a  clinging  vine,  like 
some  varieties  of  the  taller  bean,  ran  in  what  is  called,  with  us,  the 
bush  form,  like  our  common  white  bean,  upon  a  slight,  upright  stalk, 
two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  producing  from  twenty  to  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.    It  is  valuable  as  food  far  animals,  especially 
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for  horses.  This  bean  does  not  grow  vreil  in  iMd  sotls,  or  what  is 
called  a  hot  bottom.  A  strong,  stiS^  okyey  land,  well  oianured, 
suits  it  best  Vetcbesy  or  tares,  a  sort  of  pea,  was  very  nnieh 
cultivated  in  England,  although  alnoost  unknown  here,  and  is  there 
either  eaten  green,  by  sheep,  oo  the  land,  or  cut  and  carried  for 
green  food. 

The  raising  of  shc^jep,  in  England,  is  an  immense  interest.  Eng* 
land  probably  clips  fifty  millions  of  fleeces  this  year,  lambs  under  a 
year  old  not  being  slK>m.  The  average  yield  may  be  «x  or  seven 
pounds  to  a  fleece.  There  are  two  principal  classes  of  sheep  in 
England-— the  long  wooled  and  the  short  wooled.  Among  these 
are  many  varieties,  but  this  is  the  general  division,  or  classification; 
The  Leicester  and  the  South  Down  belonf,  respectively,^  to  these 
several  families.  The  common  clip  of  the  former  may  be  estimated 
bom  seven  to  eight  pounds ;  and  of  the  last,  from  three  to  three 
and  a  half,  or  four.  Mr.  Webster  mentioned  these  particulais  only^ 
as  estimates ;  and  much  more  accurate  mformation  might,  doubdess^ 
be  obtained  fiom  many  writers.  In  New  England,  we  were  just 
beginning  to  esdmate  rightly  the  importance  of  raisisg  sheep^ 
England  bad  seen  it  much  earlier,  and  was  pursuing  it  with  ftr 
more  zeal  and  perseverance.  Our  climate,  as  already  observed, 
ASers  from  that  of  England ;  but  the  great  inquiry,  applicable  in 
equal  force  to  both  countries,  is,  How  can  we  manage  our  land  in 
order  to  produce  the  largest  crops,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
keep  up  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  place  it,  if  possible,  in  a 
course  of  gradual  improvement?  The  success  of  farming  must 
depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  upon  the  animals  produced  and 
supported  on  the  farm.  The  farmer  may  calculate,  in  respect  to 
animals,  upon  two  grounds  oT  profit  --^  the  natural  growth  of  the 
animal,  and  the  weight  obtamed  by  fattening.  The  skilful  farmer, 
therefore,  expects,  where  he  gains  one  pound  in  the  fattening  of  his 
animal,  to  gain  an  equal  amount  in  the  growth.  The  early  matu* 
rity  of  stock  is  consequently  a  point  of  much  importance. 

Oxen  are  rarely  reared  in  England  for  tbe  yoke.  In  Devon* 
shire  and  Cornwall,  ox  teams  are  employed  ;  but  in  travelling  one 
thousand  miles  in  England,  Mr.  Webster  saw  only  one  ox  team, 
and  here  they  were  driven  one  before  the  other,  and  m  harnesses 
similar  to  the  harnesses  of  horses.  Bullocks  are  raised  for  the 
market.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefoce,  both  in  respect  to  neat 
catde  and  sheep,  tluit  their  growth  should  be  rapid,  and  tb^ 
fattening  properties  favorable,  that  they  may  be  eany  disposed  of, 
and  consequently  the  expense  of  nroductk)n  lessened. 

Is  it  practicable,  on  tbe  soil  and  in  tbe  climate  of  Massachusetts, 
to  puruie  a  succession  of  crops  ?  He  could  not  question  it ;  and 
be  bad  entire  confidence  b  the  imptovanents  to  our  husbandry, 
and  the  great  advantages  wliiefa  would  aocme  fiom  judkious 
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rotatKKi  of  products.  The  capacities  of  tho  soil  of  Massachusetts 
were  undoubted.  One  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre  had 
been  repeatedly  produced,  and  other  crops  in  like  abundance.  But 
thb  would  not  effect  the  proper  ends  of  a  judicious  and  pro6tabie 
agriculture,  unless  we  could  so  nmnage  our  husbandry  that,  by  a 
judicious  and  proper  succession  of  crops,  the  land  would  not  only 
be  restored  after  an  exhausting  crop,  but  gradually  enriched  by  cul- 
tivation. It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  our  farmers  should 
increase  their  power  of  sustaining  live  stock,  that  they  may  therefrom 
obtain  the  means  of  improving  their  fiirms. 

The  breed  of  catde  in  England  was  greatly  improved,  and  still 
improving.  He  had  seen  some  of  the  best  stocks,  and  many  indi- 
vidual animals  from  others,  and  thought  them  admirable.  The 
short-homed  cattle  brought  to  this  country  were  often  very  good 
specimens.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  fkx^ks  from  which  some  of 
them  had  been  selected,  and  they  were  certainly  among  the  best 
in  England.  But  in  every  selection  of  stock,  we  are  to  regard  our 
own  climate,  and  our  own  circumstances.  We  raise  oxen  for  work, 
as  well  as  for  beef;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Devonshire 
stock  furnished  excellent  animals  for  our  use.  We  had  suffered 
that  old  stock,  brought  hither  by  our  ancestors,  to  run  down,  and 
be  deteriorated.  It  had  been  kept  up,  and  greatly  improved,  in 
England,  and  we  might  now  usefully  import  from  it.  The  Devon- 
shire ox  is  a  hard^  animal,  of  size  and  make  suited  to  the  plough, 
and  though  certainly  not  the  largest  for  beef,  yet  generally  very 
well  fattened.  He  thought  quite  well,  also,  of  the  Ayrshire  cows. 
They  were  good  milkers,  and  being  a  hardy  race,  were,  on  that 
account,  well  suited  to  the  cold  climate,  and  to  the  coarse  and 
sometimes  scanty  pasturage,  of  New  England.  After  all,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  improved  breed  of  short  hcnis 
were  the  finest  cattle  in  the  world,  and  should  be  preferred  wherever 
plenty  of  good  feed  andl^  some  mildness  of  climate  invited  them. 
They  were  well  fitted  to  the  Western  States,  where  there  k  an  over- 
flowing abundance,  both  of  wmter  and  summer  feed,  and  where, 
as  in  England,  bullocks  are  raised  for  beef  only.  He  had  no 
doubt,  also,  that  they  might  be  usefully  raised  in  the  rich  vallevs 
of  the  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  favored  parts  of  the 
State.  But,  for  himself,  as  a  farmer  on  the  thin  lands  of  Plymouth 
county,  and  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea,  he  did  not  feel  that  be 
could  give  to  animals  of  this  breed  that  entertainment  which  their 
merit  deserved. 

As  to  sheep,  the  Leicester  wore  like  the  short-homed  cattle. 
They  must  be  kept  well ;  they  should  always  be  fat ;  and,  pressed 
by  good  keeping  to  early  maturity,  they  are  found  very  profitable. 
"  Feed  well,"  was  the  maxim  of  the  great  Roman  fanner,  Cato; 
•and  that  short  seoteoce  comprises  much  of  all  that  belongs  to  the 
profitable  economy  of  live  stock.    The  South  Downs  are  a  good 
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breed,  both  fi>r  wool  and  mutton.  They  crop  the  mss  that  grows 
on  the  thin  soils,  over  beds  of  chalky  in  Wiltsbiiey  Hampshire,  and 
Dorsetshire.  They  ought  not  to  scorn  the  pastures  of  New 
England. 

When  one  looks,  said  Mr.  Webster,  to  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land, he  must  see  of  what  immense  importance  is  every,  even  the 
smallest,  degree  of  improvement  in  its  agricultural  productions. 
Suppose  that,  by  some  new  discovery,  or  some  improved  mode  of 
culture,  only  one  per  cent,  could  be  added  to  the  annual  results  of 
English  cultivation  ;  this,  of  itself,  would  materially  afl&^t  the  com- 
fortable subsistence  of  millbns  of  human  beings.  It  was  often  said 
that  England  was  a  garden.  This  was  a  strong  metaphor.  There 
was  poor  land,  and  some  poor  cultivation,  in  England.  All  people 
are  not  equallv  Industrk)us,  careful,  and  skilful.  But,  on  the 
whole,  Endand  was  a  prodigy  of  agricultural  wealth.  Flanders 
might  possibly  surpass  it.  He  had  not  seen  Flanders ;  but  Eng- 
land quite  surpassed,  in  this  respect,  whatever  he  had  seen.  In  as- 
sociations for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  we  had  been  earlier 
than  England.  But  such  associaUons  now  exist  there.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Society,  and  he  had  found  it  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  occa- 
sion. Persons  of  the  highest  distinction  for  rank,  talents,  and 
wealth,  were  present,  all  zealously  engaged  in  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  agricultural  interest*  No  man  in  England  was  so 
high  as  to  be  independent  of  the  success  of  this  great  interest ;  no 
man  so  low  as  not  to  be  affected  by  its  prosperity,  or  its  decline. 
The  same  is  true,  eminently  and  emphatically  true,  with  us.  Ag- 
riculture feeds  us ;  to  a  groat  degree  it  clothes  us ;  without  it  we 
could  not  have  manufactures,  and  we  should  not  have  commerce. 
These  all  stand  together,  but  they  stand  together  like  pillars  in  a 
cluster,  the  largest  in  the  centre,  and  that  largest  is  agriculture. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  we  live  in  a  country  of  small  farms 
and  freehold  tenements ;  a  countiy  in  which  men  cultivate  with 
their  own  hands  their  own  fee-simple  acres,  drawing  not  only  their 
subsistence,  but  also  their  spirit  of  independence,  and  manly  fi^e- 
dom,  from  the  ground  they  plough.  They  are  at  once  its  owners, 
its  cultivators,  and  its  defenders.  And,  whatever  else  may  be 
undervalued,  or  overlooked,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  is  the  most  important  labor  of  man.  Man  may  be 
civilized,  in  some  degree,  without  great  progress  in  manufactures, 
and  with  little  commerce  with  his  distant  neighbors.  But  without 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  he  is,  in  all  countries,  a  savage.  Until 
be  steps  from  the  chase,  and  fixes  himself  in  some  place,  and  seeks 
a  living  from  the  earth,  he  is  a  roaming  barbarian.  When  tillage 
begins,  other  arts  follow.  The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders 
of  human  civilization. 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  3,  1840,  IN 
ANSWVt  TO  SOME  PARTS  OF  MR.  CALHOUN'S  SPEECH. 


Mr*  Webster  said  it  was  not  his  purpose,  at  present,  to  enter 
Ikr  into  the  wide  field  of  debate  which  was  opened  by  this  dj9ca»> 
sion.  Another  opportunity  would  probably  present  itself  for  die 
expression  of  his  opinions  upon  the  general  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  measures  which  he  thought  to  be  called  for  by  the  crisis. 
My  single  purpose  now,  said  Mr.  Webster,  is  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina, 
defivered  some  days  ago,  or,  rather,  upon  some  of  the  topics  of  that 
speech.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  speech,  but  I  have 
read  it  attentively,  with  the  respect  due  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
author ;  and  the  remarks  which  I  propose  to  make  upon  it  I  desire  to 
address  to  the  honorable  member  himself,  and  hb  fnends  who  think 
with  him,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  countiy.  It  is  an  able  speech, 
showing  much  thought  and  reflection,  as  weil  as  much  acuteness, 
and  exhibiting,  on  the  whole,  a  spirit  apparently  not  unkind  to- 
wards alt  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  My  remarks  shall  be 
in  the  same  spirit. 

I.  In  treating  of  protection,  or  protecting  duties,  the  first  propo- 
sition of  the  honorable  member  is,  that  all  duties  laid  on  imports 
really  fall  on  exports ;  that  they  are  a  toll  paid  for  going  to  market. 
This,  certainly,  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  he  says  it  is  the  received 
and  settled  doctrine  of  the  South.  He  does  not  argue  the  point  on 
this  occasion  ;  he  only  states  it  as  the  fixed  belief  of  the  South.  I 
shall  not  argue  it,  but  content  myself  with  saying  diat  I  have  never 
been  able  to  agree  to  this  doctrine.  The  question  was  debated 
with  much  ability,  some  years  ago,  between  my  honorable  colleague 
and  a  distinguished  gentleman  nom  South  Carolina  —  both  being, 
at  that  time,  members  of  the  other  House.  The  South  Carolina 
dbctrine  was  then  called  the  "  Forty-bale  Theorv ; "  and  the  result 
of  tl)e  discussbn  certainly  left  most  of  us  in  the  North  still  adhering 
to  the  old  doctrine,  viz.,  that  when  duties  are  laid  upon  imported 
articles,  it  is  the  consumer  who  pays ;  and,  of  course,  that  each  part 
of  the  country  pays  in  exact  proportion  to  what  it  consumes.  \Ve 
think  that  the  trade  outwards  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject.    We  think  the  substantial  question  is,  Who  consumes  the 
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taxed  article?  I  can,  indeed,  conceive  a  possible  case  in  which 
this  general  truth  nii|^bt  be  qualified.  If  one  countjy  exported  to 
another  a  raw  material  which  it  could  sell  nowhere  else,  and  which 
no  other  country  could  furnish,  why,  then,  so  fiir  as  duties  on  im- 
}>orts  affected  the  sale  of  fiibrics  manufactured  itom  that  raw  mate- 
rial, or,  perhaps,  other  articles  imported  into  the  country  producbg 
it  as  its  equivalent  in  return,  so  &r  it  might  be  true  that  tne  duties 
would  have  an  influence  to  check  exportation.  But  no  such  case 
exists  with  us.  The  South  and  the  West  sdl  their  cotton  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  thj^  are  not  the  sole  producers  of  cotton. 
They  have  competitors.  There  is  a  maricet  on  both  continents ; 
and  in  one  of  them  they  find  the  cotton  of  South  America,  Texas, 
India,  and  Egypt,  m  a  struggle  for  prices  with  their  own.  Our 
Southern  and  Western  States  have  a  fair  demand;  nothing  ob- 
structs their  sales ;  as  m  all  other  cases,  the  prices  are  regulated  by 
the  supply  and  the  demand.  They  pay  no  duty  on  going  out,  and 
if  they  can  produce  as  cheaply  as  others,  they  can  affi>rd  to  sell  as 
cheap.  Their  commodity,  sold  in  foreign  markets,  mmgles  with 
the  commerce  of  the  worid.  They  have  received  their  price  for 
it,  and  their  connection  with  it  has  ceased.  Whether  it  comes 
back  here  in  a  manufactured  shape,  or  goes  elsewhere,  is  no  matter 
to  them,  as  mere  ra'isers  and  sellers  of  the  article.  If  any  portion 
of  it  comes  back  here, — as  doubdess  it  does, — it  b  a  portion  which 
has  been  purchased  in  the  general  market  of  Europe,  manu&ctured, 
and,  perhaps,  mixed,  in  the  very  process,  with  the  cotton  of  other 
countries,  and  reaches  our  shores  as  a  foreign  article  for  sale.  For- 
eign labor  and  skill  have  become  incorporated  with  it,  and  consti- 
tute its  chief  value.  At  our  custom-house,  it  is  made  subject  to  a 
duty,  which  is  supposed  to  raise  its  price ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
this  be  the  effiact  of  the  duty,  it  b  its  whole  effect.  It  reaches  no 
'  farther.  I  do  not  see  how  it  acts  back  upon  the  original  grower 
of  the  article  in  South  Carolina.  It  no  more  afibcts  the  cotton- 
^wer  in  South  Cardina,  except  so  far  as  he  is  a  consumer,  than 
it  aflects  the  cotton-grower  in  South  America,  India,  or  Egypt. 
The  thread  of  causes  and  effects  in  this  case,  if  there  be  any  such 
thread,  becomes  quite  too  fine  and  attenuated  to  be  felt  or  followed, 
from  the  higher  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  in  consequence  of  the 
duty,  back,  through  all  the  intermediate  stages,  to  the  influence  of 
that  higher  price  upon  the  ori^nal  cost  of  Uie  raw  material.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  all  imported  articles  not  produced  fiom 
the  exported  cotton.  How  is  it  possible  to  say  that  duties.on  such 
articles — iron  and  woollen  cloths,  for  instance— are  a  burden  or 
discouragement  on  the  raising  of  cotton  ? 

But  supiKMe  I  admit  the  &utb  Carolina  doctrine — suppose  I  ad- 
mit that  duties  on  imported  merchandise  really  faU  back,  and  become 
a  charge  on  the  exports  of  the  country;  and  suppose  I  admit,  what 
rou  ni.  53 
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ik  tnre,  that^  cattum  gsowu  m  the  Southeni  StttiBB  coD9tttiite9  a  great 
portiontoC  our«sfort9^-«-«-it  does  by  no  meaas  fellow^  firom  all  this 
that  tfae  burden  of  these  diifies  Mb  on  the  South,  in  proportion  to 
the  eaqportff which  leave  it»  ports.  And  the  reason  is  this:  These 
escports.  sore  act  atogetber  i£e  reeolt  of  the  skill,  labor,  or  capital,  of 
the  South.  Cooon,  though  it  giows  exclusively  oiv  Soethern  fields, 
k  not,  m  tnitb,  a  mere  S^theni  product.  Much  of  the  labor  of 
&e:  Middle  and  Nortbem  States  has  mingled  with  it  before  it  be*> 
tomes  an  wtMe  of  export.  It  ie  ajoint  production,  to  which  many 
p»rt»  of  the  ciountty  contribute.  The  grain-growing  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  help  ta  raise  and  to  export  cotton,  by  furnishing  pro- 
visions tff  those,  wha  cultivate  and  gather  it.  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
aessee  do*  the  same  thing,  by  die  catlie,  horses,  mules,  and  swine, 
ufKiD:  the  foot,  which'  they  supply  ibr  the  use  of  the  cotton  planta- 
ttons;  Mew  England  does  the  same  by  the  furniture,  clothing, 
a«Ni  odser  manuroefared  articles,  whicb  she  supplies  foe  the  like 
pnrposew  AH  these  oontribute  to  this  export  of  eoeton.  So  that, 
if  it  were:  true  that  duties  at  Ac  custom-houBe  €>n  imported  goods 
ase  0  tax  OD  espoits,  that  tax  would  not  faH  exelusively  on  the 


The  valoa  of  tfaie  export,  agam,  in  the  foreign  market,  is  en- 
hanced by  the  cost  of  transpoAadon.  Freight  has  become  incop- 
poMei  witb  it,  and  makes  part  of  its  price.  At  present  prices, 
fi^gfat  tv  Europe'  is  pvobably  eaual  te  one  eighth  of  tfte  cost  of 
ihe  article  atiN^w  Orleans  or  Mobile.  This  freight  is  a  Nostbeni 
eMming  y  and*  fa  tii»  exxent,  therefore,  the  navigating  infierest  con*- 
ttibates  to  the  vakie  of  the  exported  article.  So  tb»t  duties,  if 
they  were  a  taac  o»  exports,  would  not  M  exelusively  on  the 
South,  but  wotdd  a&et  the  graib-gnowing,  the  provimon-raistng, 
the  stodD-raising,-  dke  faenDponisiQg,  the  manufacturing,  and  the 
■avigating  interests. 

S^t  tla^  more  we  trace  this  branch  of  the  busmess  of  the  eountiy, 
or  any  other,  through  all  its  processes,  and  all  its  ramifications,  the 
moie  deady  we  shaU  see,  I  thkrir,  that  the  old  rule  is  the  true  rule, 
and  that  duties  out  impottMl  goods  are  paid  by  difieient  parts  of  the 
CDUBftry,.  exacdy  in  propcortion'  to  their  consumption. 

ir.  Another  opinion  of  the  bonarable  member  is,  diat  increaaed 
pooduetioiv  brings  about  expansion  of  the  curvency,  and  that  evefy 
such  increase  maikes  m  ftirther  increase  oecessaryr 

His;  idea>  isy  than  if  aome  goods  ace  manufactured  at  homey  less 
wW  be  inipovced ;  if  less  gaob  be  imported,  the  amount  of  exports 
still  keeping  upy  the  wMe  expect  being  thus  not  paid  for  by  the 
import,  specie  roust  be  broogfai  in  a»  a^de  the  balanKe;  that  fhu 
iasr^seiw  specie  gifee  new  powers  to  the  banks  to  ^beount ;  that 
diotbiuiki.  tbeseupon  make  large  issues,  till  the  mass  of  currency 
beeoroe  redubdam  and  swdHsd  ;  that  this  swollen-  cunencv  ai^ 
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fiients  the  price  of  productions,  m  oar  own  manufactories,  and 
makes  it  necessary  to  raise  stiti  higher  the  prices  of  their  products; 
and  this  creates  a  demand  for  the  imposition  of  new  duties.  This, 
as  I  understand  it,  b  the  honora1|>le  member's  idea. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  seiferal  things  worthy 
of  consideration,  in  regard  to  this  supposed  course  and  progress 
of  things. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  far  fiom  being  always  tme  that  impor- 
tations fall  off  in  consequence  of  carrying  on  some  branches  of 
manufacture  at  home.  Our  history  oertaiiuy  shows  no  such  result, 
looking  through  the  whole  of  it,  for  twenty  years,  if  diere  be  a 
large  export,  the  return,  if  not  made  in  one  artide,  wiQ  generally 
be  made  in  some  other.  It  will  usually  happen  in  some  way  that, 
taking  all  branches  of  the  trade  of  the  country  with  all  other 
countries  together,  the  imports,  in  a  series  of  years,  will  be  about 
equal  to  the  amount  of  exports,  and  the  earnings  of  fieights.  We 
have  now  a  fet  of  free  articles,  of  some  of  which  the  importations 
have  been  not  only  large,  but  extravagant ;  auite  large  enough,  at 
any  rate,  to  absorb  exports ;  and  quite  too  large,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  gentleman  very  properly  admits  that  specie  cannot,  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  -set  towards  our  country,  from  all  others,  to 
settle  balances  of  trade,  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  imports 
in  relation  to  exports.  Specie  does,  indeed,  come  to  pay  up  an 
occasional  balance  in  the  trade  between  a  particular  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  soon  goes  away  again,  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  the  place  it  came  fi^om,  or  some  other  place.  There 
are  vibrations  in  trade,  and  gold  and  silver  correct  these  vibrations. 
But  there  are  other  causes,  which  sometimes  operate  with  more 
violenee.  Disorders  in  the  currency,  and  expected  short  crops,  a 
political  crisis,  the  fear  of  war,  a  panic  of  any  kind, — any  of  tihese 
things  is  able  to  disturb  the  natural  course  of  commereial  dealings, 
and  to  arr^t  gold  and  silver,  while  they  are  peaceably  performing 
the  common  functions  of  trade.  Hence,  if  we  see  a  very  large 
import  of  specie  in  any  one  year,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
our  imports  have,  to  that  ettent,  fallen  short  of  our  exports.  This 
import  of  specie  may  be  owing  to  one  or  more  of  the  extraneous 
causes  above  mentioned ;  and  in  not  alluding  to  these  causes,  I 
canaot  but  think  the  gentleman  overiooked  a  matter  very  important 
to  be  observed.  In  our  trade  with  some  particular  countries,  too, 
the  return  is  in  specie  in  a  very  great  proportion.  And  as  this  trade 
is  very  irregular,  the  quantities  of  specie  received  fit>m  it  in  differ- 
ent years  are  very  unequal.  Thus,  in  1833,  the  whole  import  of 
specie  into  the  country  was  seven  millions ;  the  next  year^  1834,  it 
was  ^eeertieen  milfions.  In  1836,  it  was  thirteen  millions ;  in  1837, 
it  fell  to  ten  tmillions ;  and  in  1388,  rose  up  again  to  sevewtem 
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millioiis*  Such  fluctuatioDS  find  no  corresponding  alternations,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  general  balance  between  exports  and  imports.  The 
^neral  truth  is  undeniable,  that  the  taidency  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce,  is  to  flow  to  that  country 
which  has  become  a  creditor  country  by  the  excess  of  its  exports 
oyer  its  imports ;  but  then  their  general  tendency  is  so  often  di- 
verted or  arrested  by  the  interference  of  other  causes,  that  the 
amount  of  importation  or  exportation  of  specie  for  a  given  year,  is 
not  a  criterion  bv  which  the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  amount  of 
exports  compared  with  imports  for  that  year,  can  be  decided. 

A  great  portion  of  the  specie  imported  into  the  United  States 
comes  fixnn  South  America  and  Cuba,  by  way  of  New  Orleans 
and  other  ports,  and  is  the  return  for  provisions,  and  more  largely 
for  manufactured  articles,  shipped  to  those  counUries.  This  fact  is 
important,  and  deserves  consideration  in  acting  upon  all. subjects  of 
this  kind.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  bring  into  it  a  large  supply  of  specie  from  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  honorable  gendeman,  in  maintaining  his  proposition  that 
protection  leads  to  an  expansion  of  the  currency,  argues  that  the 
tariff  of  1828  turned  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  in  our  favor;  that 
this  brought  in  specie;  that  the  like  cause  turned  the  domestic 
trade  in  favor  of  tne  manufacturing  States ;  and  that  the  expanskm 
of  circulation,  of  which  he  exhibits  tables,  in  those  States,  is  thus 
distinctly  traced  to  the  effect  of  protection,  as  tending  to  bring  gold 
and  silver  into  the  country.  But  all  this,  I'think,  admits  of  dcmbt 
Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  is  not  received  as  good  logk;.  It  strikes 
me,  this  import  of  silver,  and,  therefore,  the  expansion,  so  far  as 
it  resulted  from  that  import,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  refmble  to  the 
other  causes  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  specie,  it  b 
said,  was  collected  m  masses  in  the  North,  and  there  the  currency 
was  expanded.  But  was  it  not  expanded,  too,  in  the  South  ?  The 
gentleman's  tables  only  show  four  or  five  Northern  States ;  but  how 
was  it,  and  how  is  it,  in  the  cotton-growing  States  ?  Has  theie 
been  no  expansion  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  or  less  expansion  in 
those  States  than  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  ?  It  will  be 
found,  I  think,  that  there  was  the  least  expanskxi  just  where  it  is 
said  the  specie  was  thus  brought  in  by  the  course  of  trade. 

The  next  stage  in  the  gentleman's  argument  is,  that  thb  sup- 
posed expansion  of  the  currency  would  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing manufactured  articles  at  home.  How  increase  the  cost? 
In  no  way  but  by  increasing  the  price  of  labor.  Now,  I  do  not 
learn  from  him  any  fects  showing  that  labw  rose,  greatly,  in  price, 
after  the  tariff  of  1828.  If  it  kept  up  to  what  it  had  been,  I  incline 
to  think  that  was  all.  The  object,  and,  I  think,  the  effect,  of  the 
tariff  of  1828,  was  not  so  much  to  raise  prices  high,  as  it  was  to 
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keep  the  market  steady,  to  giTe  some  cheok  to  the  extrayligaiit 
amount  of  foreign  importations,  and  some  security  that  labor  should 
receive  a  reasonable  reward.  That  is  all  that  was  asked.  But 
the  great  abundance  of  capital  abroad,  the  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  great  sacrifices,  which  were  willingly  made,  for  the  purposes  of 
prostrating  our  establishments,  called  fir  sonde  security  and  proteo* 
tbn,  or  we  were  not  likely  to  be  able  to  maintain  competition. 
And  we  are  always  to  remember  that,  when  our  own  manufactures 
shall  be  prostrated  by  the  extremely  low  prices  of  imported  goods» 
then  we  shall  be  obliged  immediatdy  to  pay  extremely  high  pricies 
for  those  same  imputed  goods*  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that, 
under  the  process  of  pmectibn,  the  common  price  or  cost  of  goods 
has  become  less.  No  one  can  deny  that.  Every  body  knows  that 
gpods  are  better  and  cheaper.  A  man's  labor  will  buy  more  for 
him  than  it  would.  TMs  is  the  effisct  of  competition.  If  we  take 
out  of  the  market  the  products  of  our  own  labor,  who  does  not  see 
that  prices  would  rise  enormously  7  Let  this  be  tried  on  any  arti* 
cle.  Take  away,  far  instance,  all  Americannfnade  hats  and  shoes ; 
would  not  the  article  be  immediately  doubled  in  price?  Reason* 
able  protectk>n  does  not  so  much  raise  the  price  of  labor,  although 
It  sh<N]ld  raise  it  in  some  degree,  as  it  diverges  its  uses,  and  multi* 
plies  its  employments.  It  prevents  any  particular  channel  from 
being  filled  and  choked  up«  One  of  the  secrets  of  prosperity  is, 
that  there  shall  be  a  considerable  variety  in  the  pursuits  and  labors 
of  men.  I  fear  our  Southern  friends  do  not  feel  the  foil  influence 
of  this  important  truth.  For  my  part,  as  a  well-wisher  to  the 
South,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  tnat  there  were  manufoctures, 
such  as  were  suited  to  their  wants,  the  value  of  their  labor,  and 
their  genemt  conditioo,  m  every  c«unty,  from  this  place  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  in  which  I  wish  to  present 
the  questkro  to  the  consideratk>n  of  the  honomble  gentleman. 
Suppose  the  Southern  States  to  produce,  every  year,  the  same 
quantity  of  cotton.  If  more  be  manufrictured  at  home,  less  will  be 
expoited.  Now,  tlie  honorable  member  seems  to  me  to  reason  a» 
if  the  wh<4e  true  object  or  interest  of  the  South  was  to  exports 
But  certainly  this  cannot  be  so.  The  object  and  interest  of  the 
cotton-growing  States  is  io  seUy  not  to  txport.  If  thejr  find  a  cus^ 
tomer  at  home  who  pays  a  good  price,  their  object  is  answered. 
The  true  question,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  is,  not  whether  they 
export  as  much,  but  whether  thqr  sell  as  much,  and  at  as  good 
prices ;  and  unless  all  the  rules  of  trade  are  false,  the  fiict  of  ther^ 
being  two  maricets  for  the  mle  of  a  commodity,  instead  of  one,, 
tends  strongly  to  keep  up,  and  to  keep  steady,  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  sold, 

III.  Tbero  is  a  third  genorri  Mea  of  the  honorable  gentieraaB^ 
upon  which  I  would  make  a  few  observations. 

J  J 


It  is,  that  the  South  and  West  are  the  great  consumers  of  (he 
products  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  and  East ;  that  the 
capacity  of  the  South  to  consume  depends  on  her  great  staples ; 
and  that  the  sale  of  these  depends  mainly  on  a  foreign  market. 

Now,  I  have  already  said  that  if  the  Sooth  can  sell  her  cotton, 
or  part  of  it,  to  New  England,  for  the  same  prices,  it  is  as  well  for 
her  as  to  sell  it  all  to  Old  England.  Her  income  depends  on  the 
price,  not  on  the  place  of  sale.  If  an  export  of  sixty  millions  is 
reduced  to  an  export  of  forty  millions,  in  consequence  of  there  hav- 
ing been  fouqd  a  market  at  home  for  twenty  millions,  it  is  not  only 
no  worse  for  the  Sogth,  but  is,  in  truth,  much  better.  This  is 
perfectly  plain  ;  and  1  must  confess  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  su^ngest  thing  in  the  world  that  our  Southern  friends 
should  look  with  jealousy  and  ill-will  on  a  market  rising  up  in  the 
North  and  East  for  their  own  great  staple ;  thus  not  only  giving 
them  the  general  advantage  of  another  large  market, — which  ad- 
vantage is  itself  always  great,  —  but  giving  them  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  nearer  max^et,  and  a  more  certain  and  steady  mar- 
ket, because  not  so  liable  to  be  disturbed  either  by  the  political 
events  or  the  commercial  contingencies  of  Eurppe.  I  have  in- 
quired much  into  this  subiect,  and  I  find  that  intelligent  merchants 
in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  regard  the  home  maricet  as  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  cotton*planter.  The  Eastern  demand, 
they  say,  comes  in  early,  takes  away  the  first  part  of  the  crop, 
and  helps,  therefore,  to  fix  the  price,  and  to  fix  it  high.  Some 
have  estimated  this  advantage  as  equivalent  to  two  cents  on  the 
pound  of  cotton.  All  must  see,  I  think,  that  it  is  a  clear  and  great 
advantage,  and  I  wish  the  subject  might  be  calmly  considered 
and  weighed  by  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  and 
his  friends. 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  fact  that  some  portion  of  her  annual  prod- 
uct, instead  of  being  exported,  is  sold  at  home,  cannot  possibly 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  South  to  buy  and  consume  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  the  East,  or  any  other  articles.  The  cotton- 
planter  sends  his  crop  to  New  York ;  it  is  there  sold,  and  all  at  the 
same  price.  How  does  it  aflS*ct  his  income,  or  his  ability  to  pur- 
chase what  he  wants, —  whether  all  his  cotton,  so  sold,  be  sent  to 
Europe,  or  pert  of  it  carried  to  be  manufactured  in  Massachusetts? 

But,  now,  look  to  the  other  side.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to 
the  North  and  East  that  the  South  is  able  to  buy  their  productbns, 
if  overwhelming  importations  fix>m  abroad  render  them  unable  to 
susuin  competition  ?  If  the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe  underbids 
them  in  every  thing,  —  if  these  uequent  inundations  of  foreign 
commodities  break  up  their  estabb'shments, — how  are  they  benefited 
by  the  ability  of  the  South  to  buy  and  consume  ?  So  that,  turn  it 
as  we  will,  it  all  comes  back  to  the  steady  price  and  security  of 
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labor.  And  all  the  theories  lately  started,  and  pressed  mth  so 
much  eaniestaess,  go  directly  and  necessarily  to  one  point ;  and 
that  'is,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  labor.  On  this  I  might  say 
much,  but,  at  present,  will  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  when  labor  is  employed,  labor  can  consume; 
when  it  is  not  employed,  it  cannot  consume.  Who  buys  the  poik 
and  the  lard  of  the  NordnWestem  Sutes?  Who  takes  the  com  of 
North  Carolina  and  Vimnia,  and  the  flour  of  the  latter  State  ?  Is  it 
not  the  North  and  the  East?  Virginia  and  Carolina  have  no  better 
customer  than  Massachusetts.  To  say  notliing  of  the  amount  of 
naval  stores  received  i]x>m  North  Carolina,  and  used  by  the  navi- 
gating interest  of  the  East,  let  roe  only  refer  to  bread  stuffi.  Two 
millions  of  bushels  of  com,  and  fiwr  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
flour,  have  been  imported  into  the  single  city  of  Boston  in  one  year. 
Most  of  this  com  is  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  much 
of  the  flour  from  Vli^ginia.  I  find  it  has  been  estimated  that  up- 
wards of  six  mUlians  of  dollars  have  been  paid  by  Massachusetts 
for  bread  sUifis  imported  in  a  single  year.  All  this  is  consumed  and 
paid  for  by  employed  labor.  Take  away  employment  fiotn  our 
labor,  or  dnve  it  from  its  accustomed  pursuits,  and  its  power  of 
consumption  is  at  an  end. 

But  not  only  does  the  protection  of  labor  in  the  North  and 
East  enable  it  to  buy  the  products  of  the  South,  but  all  protection 
of  labor  increases  general  consumption.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
manufaoture  of  manv  useful  articles  at  home  does  not  diminish  the 
aggregate  amount  of  importations.  This  is  a  very  important  tmtb, 
imd  all  our  histoiy  confirms  it.  I  have  looked  at  the  tables  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  fiom  the  very  first  origin  of  this  Government, 
and  I  do  not  nnd  anv  thing  to  countenance  the  idea  that  imports, 
in  the  aggregate,  fall  off  in  consequence  of  protecting  laror  at 
home.  There  were  quite  as  great  fluctuations  forty  or  forty-five 
years  ago,  as  there  have  been  since  the  tariff  of  1824.  A  well- 
employed  and  prosperous  community  can  buy  and  consume.  An 
ill-employed  community  cannot  buy  and  consume.  This  is  the 
solutbn  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  whole  science  of  political 
economy  has  not  one  tmth  of  half  so  much  importance  as  this. 
.  One  word  more.  The  experiment  of  low  wages  has  been  often 
tried.  We  see  it  going  on  now  in  Asia  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 
My  colleague  has  recently  given  us  a  list  of  the  prices  of  labor  in 
various  countries.  We  know  what  those  countries  are,  and  what 
the  condition  of  the  people  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  tried  the  experiment  of  high  wages ; 
and  have  we  not  made  the  best  condition  of  society,  for  the  gen- 
eral happiness  of  all  classes,  that  has  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  7 
..  IV.  A  fourth  sentiment  of  the  honorable  member  is,  that  the 
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vemovtil  of  all  duties  mereases  the  expottatioo  o^  nxMes  umnn' 
fkctured  at  home.  1  cannot  oonceive  how  this  can  be  true.  If 
(breignen  can  beat  us  in  our  own  noarket,  they  ean  beat  us  else- 
where. The  exports  of  docnestic  articles,  in  the  years  stated  b 
the  tables  wfaich  the  honorable  gentleman  has  read,  are  not  at  all 
referable,  I  think,  to  any  such  cause  as  he  suppoees ;  that  b  to  say, 
some  natural  cause  neoessarily  producing  such  a  result.  The 
truth  is,  that  priees  fell,  at  that  time,  in  consequenoe  of  exoessiTe 
importations  fiom  Europe,  and  the  holders  of  our  own  manufactured 
goods  were  obKged  to  get  rid  of  them,  by  exportation  or  otherwise, 
in  the  best  manner  they  oould.  It  b  known  dmt  our  exports 
of  manufactured  articles  have  been  very  variable  and  iiregular* 
When  importations  have  been  great,  and  prices  become  reduced, 
then  exportation  has  taken  place.  Our  manufacturers  have,  in 
many  instances,  shown  nftuch  ricill  in  the  fabrication  of  articks 
suited  to  foreign  maikets.  For  a  while,  they  have  been  successful, 
in  some  degree ;  but  the  EngKsh  have  always  been  ready  to  imi- 
tate them,  and  profit  by  their  example.  If  a  particular  article, 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  has  been  ionnd  capable  of 
being  sold  to  a  profit  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  South  America,  ia 
India,  or  in  China,  the  English  manufacturer  has  immediately  set 
himself  to  work  to  produce  a  similar  article,  and  to  drive  the  Amer- 
ican article  out  of  the  maricet,  by  a  13ce  article  afbrded  at  a  lower 
price,  because  the  result  of  cheaper  labor.  These  Endish  articles 
have  been  sold  as  American  products.  The  stamp  of  ^<  Lowell,'' 
and  **  Tremont  Mills,"  or  **  Lawrence  Mills,"  has  been  found  in 
Asia,  and  in  South  America,  on  articles  manufactured  at  Man- 
chester. 

y.  Finally,  the  honoraUe  member  is  of  opinron  that  the  whole 
system  of  protectbn  was  prostrated,  and  is  prostrated,  cut  up,  root 
and  branch,  and  exteiminated  forever,  by  the  State  int^po»tion  of 
South  Carclina.  He  has  often  expressed  this  opinion  before.  I 
only  take  notice  of  it  now,  as  he  has  expressed  it  veiy  stronglj, 
and  as  it  leads  me  to  fear  that  I  have  been  wrong  in  the  expecta- 
tion which  I  have  been  willing  to  cherish,  tiiat  he  himself  wouM 
see  both  the  justice  and  the  political  wisdom  of  giving  moderate 
and  reasonable  protection,  and  of  continuing  it,  so  long  as  necesserv, 
to  some  of  the  great,  leading,  and  important  branches  of  domestic 
industry. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  wish  men  of  all  parties,  who  entertain 
the  opmion  that  duties  on  imports  fall  heavily  and  unequally  on  the 
South,  would  calmly  reconsider  that  opinion.  Look  to  the  great 
article  of  wooDen  cloths ;  where  are  they  most  consumed,  because 
most  necessary  ?  Our  laborers  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  left  sMv^ 
ering  under  a  Northern  sky,  with  the  slight  clothing  which  minr  be 
fluffi^eat  to  proteet  the  kborer  of  the  South.    Tfaej  must  nave 
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wooDbds,  and  they  pay  the  price  fi>r  them ;  and  pay-  the  jNJce  eo* 
banced,  if  eobanced,  by  the  duties ;  and  pay  it  willmglyy  for  the 
sake  of  being  secured  in  the  hopes  of  a  reasonable  reward  ibr  their 
labor.  This  heavy  article,  one  of  those  which  pays  most  revenue, 
is  consumed  in  the  North,  out  of  all  proportion,  more  than  in  the 
South.  Look  to  iron,  another  important  article.  The  remarics 
applicable  to  woollens  are  applicable  to  ihis  also ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  the  manufacturing  districts  themselves  are  great  consumers  of 
iron.    The  same  may  be  said  of  lead,  and  many  other  articles. 

Sir,  it  is  not  my  object  to  show  that  the  South  does  not  pay  her 
part  of  the  public  contributkms.  I  admit,  most  cheerfully,  that  she 
does  pay  her  part ;  but  my  purpose  has  been  to  show,  if  I  could, 
that  she  does  not  bear  so  unequal  and  unjust  a  portion  of  the  pttl>- 
lic  burdens  as  the  gentleman  has  supposed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  this  whole  subject,  by  in- 
telligent and  enlightened  men,  on  either  side  of  the  Potomac,  wouki 
result  in  the  oonvknion  that  there  is  realty  no  such  wide  difference^ 
b  regard  to  what  the  interests  of  the  di&rent  parts  of  the  country 
require,  as  ought  either  to  endanger  the  security  of  the  Union,  or 
create  Ul-will.  For  myself,  I  My  and  conscientiously  believe  that, 
in  regard  to  this  whole  question,  the  mterest  of  the  North  and  Blast 
is  entirely  reconcilable  to  the  real,  solid,  and  pennanent  interest 
of  the  Sooth  and  West. 

VOL.  in.  64  J  J* 
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IN  THE  SEWATE  OP  THE  imiTED  STATES,  MARCH  80,  »«,  OK  TI« 
'mCASURT  NOTE  BILL. 


1 1UB0R8T,  Mn  President,  tbat  due  c^aiiaiMi  of  tlie  committee  is 
aiweDt,  as  he  iniglit  probably  have  made  nee  of  this  cccMsm,  not 
mAj  to  show  the  necessity  of  rtistng  thu  sura  of  fire  mHlioBs,  fat 
the  iiDQWciiaie  use  of  Cbveminam,  by  some  ejUsaonliiiary  meansi 
but  siso  to  state  bis  opiaioDs  vpon  ihe  paUie  fleTeiitte»  both  «  Jo* 
§eumI  to  iis  pfeseoi  state  and  its  prospeot  for  the  fiiuim* 

The  sum  and  sdi^tanoe  of  tfie  rneasore  now  be&re  416  b,  io  bQr» 
low  five  millioM  c^f  doHars,  for  two  yeeais,  if  neoessary,  asid  to  im 
Ibenefor  any  rite  «f  kceiest  aot  eseeedii^  six  per  oetiL  Tbs 
benowing  is  tto  be  4)one  fay  means  of  ksuiog  TWasniy  ootes,  beaiisf 
interest ;  and,  so  often  as  tbey  ahall  be  leoetved  at  the  Twaanry, 
they  are  to  be  re-issued,  so  that  the  whole  nom  of  Are  aiffibna  may 
be  kept  onu  -  And  the  authority  to  issue  and  re-issne  is  lo  last 
one  year.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  oDe  year  from  the 
date  of  the  bill,  if  the  whole  five  millions  be  not  thai  outstaiiding, 
the  balance  may  be  issued,  redeemable  in  a  year  from  that  time. 
It  is  a  power,  therefore,  to  make  a  loan,,  for  five  millions,  with  an 
authority  to  continue  that  loan,  by  borrowing  to-day  to  repay  the 
eum  borrowed  yesterday,  and  to  continue  this  process,  in  effect,  for 
two  years.    This  is  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  informed  Congress  that  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Ciovemment  for  the  past  year  had  been  very  successful. 

The  Secretaiy,  too,  ^  ihe  very  £ist  {uuagraph  of  his  annual 
report,  stated,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bad  been  increased,  and  the  expenditures  diminished. 

That  the  resources  of  the  country  are  abundant,  no  one  can 
doubt.  Its  wealth,  its  activity,  its  commerce,  and  its  freedom  fiom 
burdensome  taxation,  render  it  able  to  raise,  with  entire  facility,  a 
revenue  quite  oqual  to  all  the  just  wants  and  necessities  of  diie 
Government,  wc,  notwithstanding  these  congratulations  of  the 
President  and  Secretaiy,  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  doubt  whether, 
under  the  operations  of  provisions  now  actually  existing,  and  under 
-the  expenditures  which  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  or  are  in 
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«iitictpalioo,  it  is  pnideot  to  tadulge  b  woguiiie  bopes  of  an  of  er- 
Aowiog  Treasunr.  Tbe  doubt  receives  coimtenauce  fixMn  the  fact 
Ifaait  tke  yU  heme  us  is  to  aathorae  ihe  bonowiog  of  five  millions, 
k  tbe  ferni  of  Treasury  notes,  and  under  snob  ciseuflastances  as 
kave  no  seaaanable  bope>  as  I  ibink,  of  their  j»d«MQOpUoo  witbui 
this  year.  I  do  not  Of^toee  die  bill,  but  1  pra|»ose  to  say  a  few 
"wonIs  od  the  stale  of  the^Tieasuiy,  and  on  tbe  history  of  its  receipts 
nd  dbbuTBemeiHs  for  the  last  three  years. 

We  ieam,  frcwa  the  Seomary^s  annual  ooonnunicatioOf  that,  U 
the  commenoftoaeot  of  this  year,  there  was  in  the  Treasury  no  nxxf 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  availaUe  for  the  pjurpo9es  of 
Government.  I  omit  fractions,  and  use  round  numbers,  for  the 
flake  of  hievity.  At  the  same  time,  the  Goverament  ow.ed,  on  oufr- 
iStaadiDg  Treasury  oote3  bearing  interest,  two  millions  and  throis 
i^iaarieiB,  or  two  millions  seven  buodred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  was  ike  state  of  the  Treasury  January  1, 1840,  as  near  a^ 
the  Secretary  could  estimate  or  ascertain  it  in  December.  It  turns 
out,  from  the  paper  just  read,  that,  in  fact,  there  were  a  few 
hundred  ibousand  dollars  mcwe  in  the  Treasury  in  January  than  the 
Seoretary's  estimate,  but  from  what  funds  or  sources  does  not  ap- 
Mar ;  and  this  circumstance  does  not  affect  the  general  view  whieh 
I  propose  to  take. 

Let  ns  now  go  back  to  January  i,  1837.  In  1836,  there  being 
a  great  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  the-  deposit  law  was  passed,  by 
«which  five  millions  were  to  be  reserved  in  tbe  Treasury,  m  aid  of 
aoeruing  revenues  that  irfiould  he  in  the  Treasury  Jaanary  1, 1837, 
to  ^eet  fiiUire  demand,  and  the  rest  of  the  money  divided,  in  doi^ 
posits,  with  the  States,  by  four  quarterly  paynaeats  or  instalments. 

As  the  Secretary  was  obliged  to  nHike  bb  calcination  a  litde 
i>efor6  tbe  1st  of  January,  and  oould  not  say,  exactly,  what  amount 
tmght  be  b  tbe  Treasury  at  tbe  time,  he  nwde  a  safe  allowance; 
suid  .it  happened,  in  the  end,  I  thmk,  tliat  six  mBlions  and  moie 
were  retained  in  tbe  Treasury  instead  of  five.  At  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  1837,  then,  the  Government  had  on  hand  six  millions ; 
and  it  had  befim  it  the  whde  accruing  revenue  of  tbe  year.  Be- 
'fere  the  year  was  out,  -^ that  is  to  say,  in  the  September  session,—*- 
•Congress  suspended  the  payaaent  of  the  last  or  fourth  instalment, 
or  fourth  deposit  to  the  States.  This  measure  retained  in  the 
Treasury  a  forther  sum  of  nine  millions,  thus  raising  the  reserved 
aggregate  up  to  fifteen  millions.  Snbseauently,  the  Treasury  re- 
ceived from  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  ot  the  United  States  five 
miUions  rf  doHais,  as  part  of  the  property,  or  capital,  of  the  United 
'States  in  tbe  former  bank.  This  swelled  the  amount  to  twennr 
'tainions.  So  that,  since  January,  1637,  the  Treasury  has  had  fiiU 
twenty  millkNis  of  fomer  teceipts,  as  well  as  all  revenues  ariaing 
fince. 
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Now,  it  18  apparent  that  these  twenty  millions  have  been  ex* 
pended  within  the  three  years,  in  addition  to  all  the  revenue  wUch 
has  accrued  in  the  mean  time,  with  pne  deduction,  which  I  sbaH 
state.  It  is  true,  that,  in  September,  1837,  Congress  suspended,  or 
postponed,  the  payment  of  certain  custom-house  bonds ;  but  the 
time  of  postponement  has  long  since  expired,  and  the  bonds  have 
been  paid.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  deposit  banks,  in  1837,  held 
certain  sums  belonging  to  Government,  which  they  wished  time  to 
pay.  But,  before  the  conunencement  of  this  year,  these  debts  had 
been  brought  down  to  a  million  of  dollars,  or  thereabouts.  The 
true  account,  then,  stands  thus :  -» 

Reserved  under  the  Deposit  Act, $6,000,000 

Amount  of  fourth  deposit  held  back  from  the  States,  •  9,000,000 
Received  Com  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  .  .  5,000,000 
Borrowed  on  Treasury  notes,  outstanding  Jan.  1, 1840,  2,750,000 

22,750,000 
Deduct  amount  m  Treasury  January  1, 1840,  •     •    .     1,550,000 

21,200,000 
Deduct  amount  still  due  from  deposit  banks,     •    .    •     1,000,000 

Balance, $20,200,000 

Twenty  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  then,  appear  to 
have  been  expended  in  the  three  years  between  January,  1837, 
and  January,  1840,  besides  all  the  receipts  fiom  the  custom-house, 
and  land-offices,  and  all  other  sources. 

If  there  be  any  error  in  this  general  statement,  I  hope  some 
gentleman  will  pomt  it  out,  and  I  will  cheerfully  make  the  neces- 
sary correctbn.  My  object  is  to  be  accurate  as  well  as  distinct. 
But,  if  there  be  no  error, — if  thb  statement  be  true,  as  I  suppose, 
—  then  the  result  certainly  is,  that,  fix  the  last  three  years,  the 
Government  has  expended  almost  seven  miliions  a  year  beyond  its 
bcome,  and  has  supplied  the  deficiency  out  of  funds  previously 
acquired  or  received.  The  six  millions  reserved  under  the  de- 
posit law,  the  nine  millions  afterwards  withheld  fixxn  the  States, 
the  five  millions  received  from  the  bank, — all  these  were  fiinds 
previously  acquired,  and  none  of  them  any  part  of  the  income  of 
1837,  1838,  or  1839.  All  the  income  and  revenue  of  those 
years  have  been  expended,  and  these  twenty  millions  more. 

This  general  state  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  history  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  last  three  years,  may  well  awaken  atten- 
tion. We  have  no  twenty  millions  noore  in  cnb  to  go  to.  Our 
capital  b  expended.  There  will  be  two  millions  and  a  half  due 
mm  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  September,  and  there  is  a 
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ffMll  faaUaoe  sdU  due  fioio  die  depont  banlos ;  both  together  not 
esEoeeding  tbpee  latllkms  and  a  half;  and  for  the  rest  we  are  to  relj 
On  the  usual  sourees,  die  custom-hcHise  and  the  land^offices. 

flow,  then,  the  imjportant  questions  are,  Does  the  AdnnnisCration 
SKpect  an  augioeotatioo  of  income  ? 

Or  does  it  expect  soefa  a  reduction  of  expendttoue  as  diall  keep 
it  within  the  ineome  ? 

Or  does  it  conCanipkte  loans,  either  in  the  ibrm  of  HVeaauiy 
notes,  or  otherwise,  to  make  up  de6ciencies  ? 

And,  if  the  last,  to  what  extent  ? 

The  [unesent  measura  is  to  authorize  the  imniediate  haoe  of  tve 
mittions  in  Tseasurir  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  paid  oqt  to 
peiBODs  having  cisdms  on  Government,  or  used  as  means  of  faorrow- 
uig  money  ix  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury. 

I  do  not  propose  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill,  because  I 
think  it  quite  clear  that  the  money  is  needed,  in  order  to  carry  on 
die  Government.  There  are,  indeed,  objections  to  this  form  of 
borrowing  money.  For  it  is  a  borrowing  of  money,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  The  Secretary,  indeed,  in  a  recent  communicatiQa 
to  the  Senate,  does  not  call  it  barrowbig.  He  avoids  that  word^ 
HB  if  he  were  afifaid  it  would  bum  his  mondi.  He  caHs  it  only 
^*  exchanging  Drea$ury  notes  for  jpeos."  This  falls  under  that 
ibnn  of  statement  now  usually  caUed  AinR&t^.  The  Secretaij 
leceives  money,  gives  for  it  bis  Treasury  notes,  payable  a  year 
hence,  and  bearing  an  interest  of  five  or  six  per  cent.  But  this,  he 
dnoks,  is  not  borrowing  money ;  it  is  only  *^  exdtmiging  his  note 
for  money ;  '^  •— *  a  sort  of  oKchange,  I  believe,  wbbh  most  borroweie 
are  obliged  to  conform  to.  The  authority,  and  the  only  authority, 
under  which  he  makes  this  marvellous  ''  exchange,"  is  a  section  of 
the  law  of  1837,  which  authorizes  him  to  ^  borrow  money.'' 

I  cannot  say  that  I  think  the  communication  of  the  Seeretaiy,  to 
wttch  {  have  re&n^,  is  a  very  full  or  dear  answer  to  the  call  of 
the  Senate.  But  we  learn  from  it,  after  all,  what  I  was  sure  must 
have  existed,  and  which  it  may  be  of  some  importance  to  show. 
He  admits  that  deposits  have  been  made  to  die  credit  of  the 
Treasurer,  in  certain  banks ;  and  that  thereupon  such  banks  have 
leoeived  Treasury  notes  to  a  corresponding  amount.  And  the 
Treasurer,  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  Secretary's  report,  sm 
diat  these  funds  are  drawn  for  as  other  fomdsy  4mi  net  speciJioaUif. 
The  Secretary  says  these  deposits  are  qiecCci/,  and  in  specie,  AM 
diis  is  humlmg  f^n ;  for  all  deposits  m  banks  are  regarded  as 
specie  deposits  while  banks  pay  specie,  and  the  Tueasurer,  ss  I 
Mve  remarked,  says  expressly  tfaat  these  sams,  thus  deposited,  are 
drawn  for,  when  needed,  in  c&nmon  wth  oAer  fotnas^  asd  neC 
•peeifically,  or  separately.  Tbb  idea,  or  this  ddumon,  or  this  prep 
tencci— for  it  hardly  deserves  a  respectable  name, -^about  speeisl 
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specie  d^xisits,  was  sufficiently  dissipated  bj  the  examiDatioOy 
last  year,  into  the  conduct  of  the  banks  connected  with  the  New 
York  custom-house.  When  the  banks  pay  specie,  a  special 
deposit  is  nothing  but  a  deposit ,  in  specie,  or  its  equivalent ;  and 
the  amount  is  paid  out,  on  draft,  in  specie  or  its  equivalent.  And 
this  is  the  case  with  all  other  deposits  of  money,  unless  it  be  left  in 
kegs  or  bags,  and  not  carried  into  the  general  account  of  the  bank. 
Any  one  may  see  how  this  is,  and  has  been,  who  will  recur  to  the 
evidence  of  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  America,  on  the  occasion 
which  I  l^ive'  referred  to.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  Treasurer 
inlbrms  us  diat  these  deposits  are  mixed  with  other  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  tlie  same  bank.  That  is  to  say,  they 
all  stand  together,  to  his  credit,  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  be 
draws  as  he  has  occasion,  just  as  is  done  by  any  other  dealer  with 
the  bank.  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  Special  specie  deposit  is  a 
nonentity. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  money  from 
the  banks  may  be  of  very  considerable  profit  to  them.  Suppose  a 
bank  deposits  a  nullion  of  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury,  and 
receives  therefor  a  million  of  dollars  in  Treasury  notes,  bearing  an 
bterest  of  six  per  cent.  Interest  immediatdy  accrues  to  the  bank, 
of  course,  on  the  whole  of  this  sum ;  but  it  may  be  many  months 
before  it  is  all  drawn  out  The  Treasury  may  give  out  its  drafts 
slowly,  and  these  drafts,  when  made,  may  be  sent  to  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  and  be  some  consideraUe  time  in  reaching  the 
bank.  When  they  arrive,  the  bank  will  generally  pay  in  its  own 
notes ;  but,  beside  this  advantage,  it  will  make  a  clear  gain,  be- 
cause it  has  been  receiving  interest  on  more  money  than  it  has 
parted  with. 

Under  the  law  of  1836,  the  deposit  banks  were  required  to  pag 
ifUereit  on  Grovemment  deposits.  The  present  system  looks  very 
much  like  makmg  Government  pay  the  banks  bterest  on  its  own 
deposits. 

There  are  objections,  I  repeat,  to  the  use  of  Treasury  notes,  as 
means  of  borrowing  money.  In  the  first  place,  the  interest  must 
be  higher  than  on  a  loan  contracted  in  the  common  manner.  The 
greater  part  of  all  the  Treasury  notes  issued  ance  1837,  have  borne 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent. ;  whereas  my  informatkm  b, — and  I  have 
little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  it,  —  that  United  States  stock,  bear- 
ing 4^  per  cent,  interest,  could  be  readily  sold  at  par  abroad,  not 
having  any  great  number  of  years  to  run ;  or  it  could  readily  be 
sold  at  home,  with  a  view  of  sending  it  abroad. 

In  the  next  place.  Treasury  notes,  bearing  a  high  interest^  and 
ledeemable  at  any  time,  upon  two  months'  notice,  issued  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  are  very  likely  to  absorb  a 
considerable  portbn  of  the  money  now  so  much  needed  for  the 
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relief  of  trade  abd  commerce,  aod  the  revival  of  business.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  whole  operation  is  likely  to  make  money  scarcer  than 
it  b  already ;  since  the  Treasury  is  coming  into  the  market  as  a 
borrower,  offering  a  high  interest. 

Again,  I  am  aware  that  a  use  may  be  made  of  Treasury  notes, 
which  is  quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  b,  to 
issue  them  without  mterest,  or  with  a  mere  nominal  interest,  and  to 
attempt  to  force  them  into  cinculation  as  money.  Any  such  attempt 
ought  to  be  strenuously  resbted ;  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  Government  paper  money. 

But  Congress  has  sanctioned  long  ago,  and  under  better  auspices, 
the  occasional  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty, 
therefore,  to  withhold  my  assent  on  the  present  emereency  froiD 
that  mode  of  rabing  the  sums  which  the  state  of  Ae  country 
requires,  as  no  other  mode  b  proposed.  Both  the  President  and 
Secretary  would  seem  excessively  anxious  to  dbtingubh  the  issues 
of  Treasury  notes  from  the  creatk>n  of  a  debt ;  but  I  think  tbb 
dbtinction  b  without  a  difference.  A  note  issued,  beating  interest, 
and  payable  hereafter,  has  created  a  debt  as  much  as  any  form  of 
stock  could  create  it  A  natbnal  debt  was  actually  commenced  at 
the  very  6rst  session  of  Congress  under  the  present  Adminbtration, 
and  it  never  has  been  paid,  except  as  one  obligadon  has  been  d]&« 
charged  by  borrowing  money  on  another.  like  other  debtors,  we 
have  renewed  our  notes,  and  renewed  them  often,  sometimes  pay- 
ing high  interest ;  but  we  have  never  extingubhed  the  debt.  The 
first  Treasury  notes  were  issued  b  the  autumn  of  1837.  The 
amount  outstanding  January,  183S,  was,  I  think,  four  or  five  mil- 
lions ;  in  January,  1839,  it  was  also  large ;  and  in  January,  1840, 
as  I  have  akeady  said,  the  Secretary  states  it  at  two  millions  and 
three  quarters. 

One  object  of  the  present  bill  b  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  pay 
off  the  unpaid  part  of  these  two  millk)ns  and  three  quarters  bv  bor- 
rowing again.  So  that  it  b  true  that,  from  the  first  sesaon  of  Con- 
gress under  this  Administration,  to  the  present  day,  the  Grovem- 
ment  has  been  in  debt  for  borrowed  money,  and  has  been  ever^ 
hour  paying  interest  for  such  borrowed  monev.  Thb  b  a  pubSc 
debt.  What  thb  debt  may  amount  to  by  March,  1841, 1  cannot 
say.  It  depends  on  measures  to  be  adopted  by  Congress,  and  on 
those  changes  and  fluctuations  in  trade  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 
But  if  no  new  means  of  revenue  are  supplied,  and  Congress  should 
make  such  appropriations  as  it  usually  has  done,  and  no  greal 
improvement  in  the  state  of  afiairs  should  take  place,  I  cannot  see 
how  it  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  eight  or  ten  millions.  But  thb  b 
mere  estimate.  Whatever  the  amount  may  be,  however,  in  March, 
1841,  it  will  be  a  debt  created  by  the  present  Adminbtration.    I 
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do  not  say  onnecessarily  created.  I  am  not  now  speaking  to  that 
pobt.  But  I  say  it  will  be  a  debt — a  public  debt  —  a  national 
debt-*- begun  under  this  Administration — a  debt  existing  in  the 
least  economical  and  the  most  inconvenient  form  — a  debt  bearing 
on  interest*-^ and  a  debt  which,  if  cast  on  the  Admfaiistratbn  of 
I84I9  whoever  may  be  at  the  head  of  that  Administration,  must  be 
prorided  (or.  I  say  ^,  Sir,  merely  to  preclude,  ab  ante,  the  idea 
dutt,  if  a  national  debt  shall  be  found  existing  ailer  March,  1841, 
it  will  be  the  debt  of  the  Administration  of  that  time,  and  not  of 
the  present. 

My  real  ground  of  complaint  against  the  present  Administration — 
and  1  think  it  a  rery  just  ground  —  is,  that  it  has  not  come  out  in  a 
manly  manner,  feng  ago,  and  told  Congress  that  there  was  a  neces^ 
stty  to  make  forther  provision  for  revenue. 

The  President,  in  nb  Message  of  the  2d  December,  observed  that 
all  the  Treasury  notes  then  outstanding  would  have  been  redeemed 
before  that  time,  <^  if  the  Treasury  could  have  realized  payments 
due  €0  it  from  the  banks."  What  banks?  The  outstanding 
Treasury  notes  amounted,  at  that  time,  to  two  millions  and  three 
garters.  The  deposit  banks  owed  the  Government  only  a 
millkm,  or  a  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  President 
must  have  included  the  bond  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  the 
Bonk  of  the  United  States.  But  that  bond  is  not,  by  the  terms  of 
it,  due  till  September  next.  There  could  have  been  no  disappoint* 
meat,  therefore,  in  not  realizing  the  payment  of  that  before  me  date 
of  the  Message^  The  President  makes  very  just  observatkms  upon 
the  impolicy  and  danger  of  commencing  a  public  debt  in  a  time  of 

Eeace ;  of  the  fearfiil  rapidity  with  which  such  debts  are  apt  to  be 
icreased ;  and  OpOn  our  dnty  to  straggle  against  such  debts  at  the 
threshold.  But  all  this  does  not  prove  that  money  borrowed  and 
still  owed  on  IVeasury  notes  is  not  a  national  debt.  All  this  does 
not  prove  that  we  have  not  been  borrowing  money  on  the  strength 
of  the  puUic  <aredit,  paying  high  interest  for  it,  and  having  an 
immediate  prospect  of  being  obliged  very  considerably  to  increase 
its  amount.  I  know  no  way  of  keeping  out  of  debt,  but  by  bring* 
ing  the  revenue  up  to  the  expenditure,  or  bringing  the  expenditure 
down  to  the  revenue.  If  we  owe  for  bonowed  money,  it  is  puerile 
to  talk  about  the  form  of  our  obligaition,  as  if  one  form  was  less  a 
debt  than  another.  It  would  be  much  more  wise  to  set  ourselves 
at  once  about  getting  the  means  of  payment.  Good  aphorisms, 
i^n  the  subject  of  a  national  debt,  should  be  followed,  I  tfabk,  by 
direct  and  responsible  recommendations  to  Congress  of  such  xnm9* 
ares  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  evil. 

Let  us,  now,  Mr.  President,  look  to  the  Secretarjr's  estioiate  of 
means  and  (tf  expenditures  for  the  present. 
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And^  first,  of  the  laeani.  He  thioka  the  rweipts  into  the  TtmB^ 
uiy  fiom  customs,  lands,  and  miscellaneous  sources,  will  not  exceed 
eighteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 

#18,600,000  00 
Amount  in  the  Treasuiy,  Jamaaiy  1^  1840^    •    .       1^556,385  00^ 

20,156,385  00 


Expected  to  be  paid  on  United  States  Bank  bond,      2,526,576  00 
Due  fiom  deposit  banks, 1,149,904  00 

$23,832,965  00 

But  the  Secretary  does  not  deem  it  prudent  to  rely  on  the  col- 
lection of  these  debts ;  ,and  as  to  the  receipts  fipom  the  custoDft- 
house,  the  great  souice  of  expected  income,  I  presume  his  hopes 
aie  not  stronger  now  than  they  were  at  the  commencemeDt  of 
the  year. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  aecount,  and  see  the 
estimate  of  expenditures. 

Now,  on  thb  head,  he  says  that  if  Congress  should  make  appiopii- 
atKMQS  to  the  extent  desired  by  the  different  depart- 
ments, the  expenditures  of  the  year  will  amount  to  $20,000,000  00 
Besides  the  payment  of  outstanding  Treasury 

notes,  amounting  to      ....••..       2,750,000  0(^ 

22,750,000  00 
This  would  leave  an  apparent  balance  in   the 

Treasury,  at  the  beginning  of  next  year,  of.     .        1,082,865  00 

But  this  sum  is  less  than  the  amoimt  due  fiom  the  deposit 
benks^  the  payment  of  which,,  he  says,  ought  not  to  be  relied  on. 
If  no  part  of  that  sbodd  be  paid,  the  Tieasury,  according  to  tbki 
statement,  will  be  ndnus  at  the  close  of  this  year.  Probably  some 
part  of  it  will  be  paid ;  but  at  best,  and  if  the  Secretary's  hopes 
should  all  be  fulfilli^,  it  will  be,  upon  his  showfaig,  a  touohmnd^go' 
affair. 

But,  as  he  does  not  rely  on  receiving  these  debts  fixMn  the  banks,, 
what  does  he  propose  ?  He  speaks  idways  of  TVeasury  notes  a»' 
being,  of  a  temporary  expedient  only,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
redeemed  within  the  yean  I  do  not  think  this,  at  all ;  bat  that  is> 
his  giotmdv  How,  thenv  does  he  penpeee  to  provide  far  the  defi- 
ciency, in  case  the^  bank  debts  shall  not  be  coUeeOed  ? 

Why,  Sur,  he;says>  very  gravely,  that  one  mode  of  avoiding  dif- 
ficulty will  be  to  reduce  the  appropriations  by  postponing  some 
and  lessening  othen.  We  need^  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that.  But 
what  appfopciations  will  he  saducei  Where  shafi  the  lessening 
take  phee?"  or  where  shail  ibt  poMponeuent  take  |^e?  Ott 
VOL.  m.  55  KK 
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what  bead  shall  the  blow  fall  ?  Shall  it  be  in  the  civil  tistt  or  the 
army,  or  the  navy  7  He  says,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Message, 
that  be  thinks  a  reduction  can  be  made,  without  essential  injury  to 
any  useful  objects,  ^^  for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  enumer- 
ated." I  have  looked  through  the  whole  paper  carefoUy,  and  can- 
not say  that  I  have  met  with  that  enumeration  of  reasons.  Per- 
haps the  chairman  of  the  committee,  if  he  were  here,  could  tell  us 
where  those  reasons  are  to  be  found.  He  does  say,  indeed,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  communication,  that  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  diminish  the  compensation  of  all  officers,  civil,  military, 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative.  But  he  states  no  proposed  rate 
of  reduction  ;  and,  indeed,  he  does  not  recommend  reduction  at  all. 
He  says  it  may  become  necessary.  Does  he  think  it  has  become, 
and  is  now,  necessary?  Does  be  recommend  it?  Is  that  his 
reliance  to  eke  out  his  ways  and  means?  And  what  amount  of 
reduction  does  he  suppose  such  a  process  would  accomplish  ?  It 
b  better  to  do  this,  he  says,  than  to  expose  the  Treasury  to  bank- 
niptcy.  Does  he  mean  that  the  Treasury  will  be  exposed- to  bank- 
ruptcy, if  this  be  not  done  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  forthwith  bankrupt,  unless  the  pay  of  the  President, 
heads  of  departments,  judges,  members  of  Congress,  and  military 
and  civD  officera,  be  immediately  reduced?  Is  it  acknowledged 
that  our  finances  are  in  this  condition  ?  If  so,  why  not  recommend 
the  measure  at  once?  Why  not  tell  us,  distinctly,  what  is  neces- 
sary ?  Why  leave  Congress  to  grope  in  the  dark,  amidst  many 
various, 'and  sometimes  inconsistent,  propositions  and  suggestions? 
When  the  report  begins  with  such  a  flourishing  paragraph  about 
the  great  prosperity  ot  the  Treasury,  one  is  not  prepared  to  see  the 
Secretarv  come  to  this  complexion  of  bankruptcy  quite  so  soon. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  at  least  an  apparent  inconsistency 
between  the  President  and  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  says  the 
appropriatbns  may  be  reduced  below  the  estimates,  so  as  lo  leave 
two  millions  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  This 
will  require  a  reduction  of  one  million,  if  he  reckon  on  collecttng 
all  the  balances  due  fiom  the  deposit  banks ;  or,  if  not,  then  a 
reduction  of  a  million,  and  as  much  more  as  shall  equal  what  may 
'remain  unpaid  of  these  balances.  He  supposes,  then,  that  these 
estimates  of  appropriations  may  be  safely  cut  down  at  least  one  or 
two  millions.  This  would  be  a  very  important  saving. 
'  But  what  says  the  President?  The  President  says  that  be 
<M)as  directed  the  estimates  for  1840  to  be  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny,  and  to  be  hnoited  to  the  absdate  reqairemeDts 
of  the  puUk^  services." 

Now,  Sir,  if  his  directions  had  been  followed,  —  if  these  estinuites 
bad  been  subjected  to  the  severest  sciutmy,  and  are  limited  to  the 
absolute  requirements  of  the  pnUic  service,  —  where  is  the  reductkn 
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to  be  nude  ?  "Hie  Secretary,  as  I  have  said,  speoifios  nodung,  aod 
recommends  nothing  directly.  Where  would  be  have  us  lop  off? 
Will  he  spate  us  one  or  two  millions  from  his  own  department? 
Will  the  Secretaiy  at  War  spare  a  million  from  his?  Or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  fipom  lus  ?  Why,  I  ask,  shoidd  Congress, 
when  called  on  id  appropriate  the  public  moneys,  be  left  in  such 
clouds,  and  such  darkness  ? 

Sir,  one  word  as  to  the  manner  of  making  estimates  of  expen^ 
diture  ibr  the  conskleration  of  Congress.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple 
business,  though,  from  its  nature,  it  cannot  be  very  precise,  and  I 
cannot  see  any  necessity  for  enveloping  it  in  so  much  obscurity  and 
uncertamty* 

Appropiiations  are  of  three  classes. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  existing  or  standing  appropii- 
atkms,  which  need  not  be  renewed  annually.  Such  is  the  sum  of 
$200,000  expended  every  year  for  arming  the  militia ;  and  such 
are  some  of  the  classes  of  pensions,  and  a  few  other  small  charges. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  the  large  class,  in  which  the  charge 
is  created  by  law,  but  annual  appropriations  are  required  to  enable 
the  Treasury  to  disburse  the  sums  necessary  for  its  payment.  This 
includes  the  array  and  navy,  the  civil  list,  and  a  list  of  ouscel- 
laneous  pl^ts. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are,  as  we  all  know,  many  appropriar 
tk>os  made  by  Congress  for  special  objects,  public  or  private,  and 
iboae  often  amount  to  considerable  sums  —  private  claims,  roads 
and  canals,  building  of  lighthouses,  Indian  treaties,  many  objects 
recomtnended  by  £e  Elxecutive  i^f ;  and  these  require,  every 
year,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  money  from  the  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  says  that  the  expenditures  of  this  description,  which  may 
be  sanctioned  b^  Congress  annually,  are  very  uncertain  in  their 
amount  This  is  true ;  but  then,  as  these  expenditures,  in  every 
year,  amount  to  a  conmderable  sum,  and  have  done  so  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Government,  can  any  just  or  comprehensive 
view  of  the  probable  necessities  of  the  IVeasury  be  presented  which 
diall  leave  all  such  out  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  that  some  such 
expenditures  should  not  be  made.  Now,  in  these  estimates  and 
reoommendatkms,  I  find  no  provision  whatever  ibr  any  objects  of 
this  kbd.  The  estimates  are  stocdy  confined  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  civil  list.  I  find  no  allowance  for  a  single  dollar 
•which  we  might  vote  away  here  upon  a  private  claim.  Yet  the 
Secretary  telb  us  that,  if  we  teitt  .keep  unthin  the  esUmateSy  the 
meant  wiU  hM  out.  But  he  must  know,  I  should  have  thought, 
that  we  cannot  keep  within  the  estimates.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
jod^g  fimn  the  past,  that  he  himself,  before  the  sesskm  is  out, 
will  cidl  for  appropiiations  not  withb  the  estimates.  And  does  he 
,  m  dwt  case,  to  throw  the  Uame  of  any  deficiency  whkh 
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may  vim  on  Coogies^  bj  wyinf  that  Ccofftas  diit  not  keep  iridMi 
the  egcknates  ? 

If  we  maj  believe  the  Prasident,  and  if  the  SeoKltries  hare 
fiilfiUed  Iu8  difections,  there  is  oothing  in  any  «f  these  escimates 
which  k  DOT  reouired  by  the  absolute  wants  of  the  GoTemment. 
But  we  know,  oir,  that  there  are  things  not  in  the  estimates,  in 
regard  to  which  the  wants  will  be  absolute;  fiir  instance;  the  private 
^fattens,  upon  which  we  ave  passbg  here  every  day,  and  fcr  many 
lof  which  we  miist  provide,  if  we  mean  to  do  juslioe.  Beades,  do 
we  not  see,  and  know,  that,  tn  all  hnman  proiiability,  various  other 
cecasioBB  of  appropriation  will  arise?  Witl  there  be  no  contin- 
gencies ibr  the  war  in  Florida?  no  expense  ibr  Indian  tnaoimi 
Is  it  not  po^ible  that  events  may  arise  on  ihft  north  oartini  fftmOeTy 
involving  heavy  charges  ? 

AndMunySir;  d^tbeAiliniiiiMnufcju  abandon  the  Cwnherfand 
road?  Here  is  no  erti— tc  fcr  a  dollar  cat  riiat hand  oCeipiMdinife. 
Yet  i  trast  an  appropriarion  fcr  dntt  object  will  be  made.  I  shall 
certainly  vote  for  it  myself.  And  harbors  08  the  lakes  —  aie  pro- 
visioos  ibr  thoae  phoes  of  re6i|^  and  safety  to  lake  mariners  to  he 
again  postponed  ?  They  are  not  in  the  estimates.  Is  no  impiove* 
flsent  of  any  odier  haibor,  no  new  lighthouse,  and  noAing  else, 
wiich  the  protectbn  of  Atlantb  or  bland  oommeroe  may  recprin, 
ao  be  undertaken  or  provided  fcr?  Or,  since  these  thingis  are  nol 
within  the  estimales,  if  Congress  should  provide  fcr  thui,  is  Co»- 
l^pess  to  be  reproached  for  its  conduct,  and  made  answerable  far 
deficiencies  ? 

i  repent,  Sor,  that  the  Executive  departments  must  wril  know 
that,  fcr  some  of  these  objects,  appiopriations  will  of  necessity  be 
made ;  and  1  repeat,  therefore,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
their  duty  to  have  presented  sudi  a  plan,  fcr  receipt  and  cxpen- 
diture,  as  diould  have  embraced  them,  and  provided  fcr  them.  The 
amount,  I  agree,  could  not  be  wdl  foreseen.  But  it  must  have 
been  foreseen  -«-it  could  not  but  have  been  foreseen  «***- that  soma- 
thing  would  be  necessary ;  and  yet  the  estimates  make  allowanoe 
fcr  nothing. 

There  is,  Sir,  m  all  these  Executive  communwations,  a  constant 
rep^ition  of  sound  general  maxims  about  the  importance  of  econ- 
omy. I  hope  the  virtue  will  be  practised,  as  well  as  preached. 
But  in  my  opmion  there  is  no  just  economy  in  refosing  appropria- 
tions to  important,  necessary,  and  useful  public  objects.  Let  econ- 
omy begin  by  cutting  off  tn^ess  objects,  and  diminishing  the  ex- 
pense of  accomplishing  such  as  are  usefol.  Let  k  push  ks 
reform  tp  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue.  Lst 
Jl  take  care  of  expenditures,  by  trusting  the  public  moneys  to  honest 
hands.  Let  it  reduce  offices,  wherever  th^  can  be  rednced.  In 
all  these,  and  other  like  ^hmgs,  let  it  exert  its  aaiulBsy  ' 
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But  b  the  Cuaiberland  load  to  stop,  from  an  impulse  of  economy  ? 
Are  the  lakes  to  be  without  harbors,  from  considerations  of  econ- 
omy? Are  important  contingencies  in  public  affairs  not  to  be 
reasonably  provided  for,  from  reasons  of  economy  ?  What  sort  of 
economy  would  that  be  ? 

Sir^  I  take  that  preat  public  virtue,  true  economy,  to  consist,  not 
in  an  undistinguishing  neglect  or  refusal  to  appropriate  money,  but 
in  a  careful  selection  of  important  and  necessary  objects  of  expen^ 
diture,  in  the  frugal  application  of  means  to  accomplish  these 
objects,  and  in  enforcing  an  exact  and  punctual  discharge  of  duty 
by  every  officer  charged  either  with  the  collection  of  money,  or 
with  any  expenditure,  great  or  small.  This  is  my  idea  of  wise  and 
practical  economy,  such  as  it  becomes  us  to  exercise,  and  such  as  the 
countiy  will  approve.  But  it  is  of  little  value,  or  no  value  at  all, 
that  Executive  communications  should  rehearse  to  us  general 
economical  maxims,  unless  they  show  us  what  objects  of  expen- 
diture may  be  disregarded,  or  in  what  other  way  savings  may  be 
made.  And  it  would  be  especially  edifying  if  these  general  admo- 
nitions should  be  accompanied  and  enforced  by  some  striking  and 
brilliant  examples  set  by  the  heads  of  departments  themselves*  I 
presume  that  no  injustice  towards  Congress  is  intended,  but  I  must 
say  that  in  many  of  these  communications,  there  are  things  which 
seem  calculated  to  assert  great  merit  for  economy  in  the  Executive 
departments,  and  which  are  but  too  well  calculated  to  throw  upon 
us  an  apparent  want  of  that  virtue.  If  it  be  reouired  of  Congress 
to  keep  its  appropriations  within  the  estimates  of  the  departments, 
these  departments  ought,  in  their  estimates,  to  comprehend  all 
objects  which  they  know,  or  have  reason  to  believe,  Congress  must 
provide  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the  opiuons  of  other  genUemen, 
and  speak  only  for  myself;  but  my  opinion  b,  that  our  exbting  pro- 
visions for  revenue  are  not  adequate.  I  am  aware  that  one  branch 
of  expeidditure  —  that  of  pensions — is  rapidly  decreasing ;  but  others 
are  quite  likely  to  increase,  and  we  all  know  what  a  fall  in  duties  is 
to  tsike  place  in  no  great  length  of  time.  Looking  to  the  many 
useful  and  important  objects,  whk^,  I  think,  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Congress,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  time  that  further  pro- 
visions for  income  should  be  made.  And  we  have  the  means  at 
hand.  There  are  artk^les.  of  import  on  whk^h  we  might,  imme- 
diately^ m  my  opinion,  lay  a  considerable  duty.  The  first  of  these 
is  alks.  Tb»  importation  of  this  article  is  enormous.  In  1839,  it 
exceeded  twentv-one  millions  of  dollars.  Think  of  that.  An  annual 
oonsumptioQ  of  an  untaxed  imported  article,  of  mere  luxury,  of 
twenty-one  millions  of  dollars !  Those  silks  cbtbe  no  poor  man* 
nor  be  wife,  nor  children.  The  whole  use  and  consumption  is  by 
the  affluent    Is  there  a  fairer  subject  of  imfost  duty  in  ^e  woild  ? 
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Our  table  b  loaded  with  petitions  on  this  subject,  by  those  who  are 
attempting  tlie  making  of  silk  among  ourselves.  This,  itself,  is  a 
good  reason  for  taxing  the  imported  artble.  But,  as  a  subjeot  of 
revenue,  nothing  can  be  fairer  or  more  proper.  Good  would  come 
every  way  from  a  duty  on  silk.  Suppose  the  importation  should 
be  a  little  lessened  by  it ;  that  would  favor  tlie  eflbrts  of  our  people, 
and  obtam  revenue  also.  Suppose  the  importatkn)  should  hardly 
be  dimini^ed  at  all,  as  perhaps  it  might  not  be ;  then  we  should 
receive  the  more  revenue,  and  should  <^lect  it  on  an  article  of  the 
merest  luxury.  Sir,  if  such  a  measure  could  originate  in  this  Hoaae^ 
I  would  move,  this  hour,  to  bring  in  a  bill  laying  a  duty  on  im- 
ported silks. 

The  next  article  is  wine.  Wines  were  imported  last  year  to  an 
amount  exceeding  three  millkxis  of  dollars.     Why  should  not  wines 

Ey  a  duty?  I  know  that,  in  regard  to  French  wines,  we  are 
lited,  by  the  treaty  with  France,  until  1842.  But  still,  within 
those  limits,  we  might  lay  a  considerable  duty  on  the  wines  of 
France.  But  I  sh^d  have  no  de^re  to  lay  duties  on  the  red 
wines,  or  the  cheaper  wines  of  France.  Such  wines  are  con- 
sumed, extenavely,  in  the  South  and  West,  are  suited  to  the  haUts 
of  the  people,  and  supposed  to  be  suited  also  to  the  climate.  Until 
more  necessary  than  at  present  to  tax  them,  they  might  be  received 
untaxed.  But  other  and  costly  wines,  such  as  are  regarded  as 
luxuries  only,  might  wdl  be  suliyected  to  a  reasonable  duty. 

I  would  lay  no  duty  on  tea  or  co&e,  because  they  are  v«j  gen- 
erally used,  have  become,  in  some  degree,  necessaries  of  life,  and 
contribute  largely  to  promote  comfort,  temperance,  and  happiness 
among  all  classes.  I  may  add  that  the  general  use  of  these  articles 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  things  which  distinguish  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  country  from  the  same  classes  in  omer  countries. 

Such,  Sir,  would  be  my  resort,  if  I  could  have  my  own  way,  ibr 
fevenues,  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  Grovemment. 

As  to  the  pubKc  lands,  I  bare  been,  and  still  am,  in  favor  of 
dividing  their  proceeds  among  the  States  upon  ^r  and  equitable 
prinoipies.  Periiaps  this  si^uld  not  be  done  till  the  ceosus^ 
^hich  is  to  be  taken  this  year,  be  finished ;  as  that  will  be  the 
^surest  means  of  making  a  just  and  proper  divisbn  ;  but,  at  a  proper 
time,  I  am  for  the  measure.  In  additwn  to  other  reasons  which 
have  been  so  often  urged,  it  may  be  said,  with  force,  that  the  income 
&om  this  source  is  too  unsteady  and  fluctuating  to  be  rdied  on  as  aa 
essential  branch  of  public  revenue.  But  a  few  years  ago,  it  amountp- 
•ed  to  twenty-four  millions.  For  thb  year,  it  is  estimated  but  at 
three  and  a  half.  I  should,  therefore,  assign  this  income  to  the 
States,  wha^efver  it  might  be,  and  rely  for  our  revenue  on  those 
^er  sotuces  which  I  hate  mentkMied.  In  addition  to  silks  aad 
inrinesi  <tbere  av&someaitkJeSy  cafiied  the  piotected  articles,  such  as 
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upoolleo  fabrics,  OP  which,  ki  my  opioioBi  die  6uA»  augbt  to  be 
laised.  I  would  ool  basteo,  iiuieed,  the  discuasioo  of  the  genenl 
tariff  questiop ;  but  that  qiieetioo  is  iiow  before  us,  not  far  ^  and 
must  soon  be  upon  us. 

Mr.  PresideDt,  our  imports,  the  last  year,  reached  the  UDprec^ 
dented  amouat  of  ooe  hundred  and  fifty-eeven  millions  of  dollars, 
exceeding  by  nearly  fifty  millioos  the  impoit  of  the  year  before. 
Yet  even  this  seems  not  to  satisfy  us  alL  Public  men  appear  to 
bave  ruling  passions  or  strong  tendencies  of  preference  toward  par- 
ticuiar  objects.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  Government,  and  many 
of  our  people,  have  imbibed  an  extravagant  and  morbid  love  of 
importation.  They  seem  to  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  happmeis  of  its  people,  exclusively  by  tbe  quantities  df 
£3ceign  merchandise  which  they  annually  consume.  With  all 
reqpect,  tbe  President  himself,  1  think,  has  feelings  with  this  ten* 
dency.    I  find  this  paragraph  in  lus  last  annual  Message  :-— 

<^Our  people  will  not  long  be  insensible  to  the  extent  of  the 
buidens  entailed  upon  tbem  by  the  false  aystom  that  has  been 
opwating  on  their  sanguine,  energetic,  and  industrious  ebaracter, 
nor  to  the  means  necessary  to  exiricate  themselves  from  these  enr 
banassmenta.  The  weight  which  presses  upon  a  large  portiofi  of 
tbe  People  and  the.  States,  is  an  enormous  debt,  foreign  and  domes* 
tic.  The  foreign  debt  of  our  States,  corporations,  and  men  of 
business,  can  scarcely  be  less  than  two  fauodred  millions  of  dollars, 
requiring  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  pay  the  interest. 
Tliis  sum  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exports  of  the  couotry,  and  must, 
of  necessity,  cut  off  imports  to  that  extent,  or  plunge  the  coimtry 
oiore  deeply  in  debt  from  rear  to  year.  It  b  easy  to  see  that  tbe 
increase  of  this  foreign  debt  must  augment  the  annual  demand  on 
the  exports  to  pay  the  interest,  and  to  the  same  extent  diminish  the 
imports ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  foreign  debt, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  interest,  must  be  the  decrease  of  the 
import  trade.  In  lieu  of  tbe  comforts  which  it  now  brings  us,  we 
might  have  our  gigantic  banking  institutions,  and  splend^,  but  in 
many  insUnces  pv^tless,  railooads  and  canals,  absorbing,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  interest  upon  the  capital  booowed  to  construct  them,  the 
mrpltis  fruits  of  national  industry  for  years  to  come,  and  securing  to 
posterity  no  adequate  return  for  the  comforts  which  the  labors  of 
their  bands  might  otherwise  have  secured." 

Mow,  Sir,  I  would  ask,  most  iespe6tfiilly>  whether  any  one  can 
mention  any  railroad  or  canal  more  profitless  to  the  country  than 
ahia  enormous  importatk>n  of  foreign  luxuries.  Or,  I  would  ask, 
what  t&ose  imported  comforts  are,  of  which  we  get  so  much  less 
than  we  ougltt  towdesire.  Does  our  comfort  require  a  greater  im- 
•portauoa  of  silks  or  wines?  Or  should  we  be  better  off  by  adding 
fo  the  six  or  eight  millioQS  of  imported  wooUen  fobrics,  further  lo 
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depress  and  distress  our  own  manufhctnies  ?  Or  is  the  aggr^te  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  of  imported  mer- 
cbandise,  not  enough,  on  die  whole,  to  satisfy  our  eager  appetite  for 
foreign  productbns  ?  Inasmuch  as  we  lay  and  collect  no  duties  on 
silks  and  wines,  we  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  sufficient  revenue ; 
inasmuch  as  we  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  revenue,  we  refuse  all 
appropriations  to  the  Cumberland  road,  and  to  harbors  on  the  lakes^ 
It  would  seem  to  fdlow,  from  this,  that  we  deem  silks  and  wines 
more  a  necessity  of  life  (^an  a  good  road  through  a  new  country,  or 
ports  and  havens,  in  whbh  ships,  employed  in  useful  coounerce, 
can  take  shelter  for  the  preservatbn  of  lives  and  property. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  spirit  for  importation 
should  beoome  so  strong,  just  when  our  own  occupations  and  em- 
ployments are  most  depressed*  The  cotuxi  roanuiactures,  prac- 
tKally,  are  in  a  worse  state  than  they  have  been  for  twenty  years* 
It  is  supposed  that  at  least  one  half  the  woollen  machinery  in  the 
United  States  has  ceased  to  work,  and  many  of  the  establishments 
might  be  purchased  at  one  third  their  cost.  The  iron  trade  and  the 
coal  trade  suffer  with  the  rest.  If  the  condidon  of  Eastern  and 
Northern  manuiactures  be  as  I  have  stated,  I  doubt  whether  one 
would  receive  mueh  mcnre  fovorable  accounts,  if  he  were  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  trade  and  business  at  Pittsburg,  at  Wheelmgy 
or  at  Cincinnati. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  Sir,  I  confess  I  do  not 
comprehend  how  any  man  should  desire  to  see  a  greater  importation 
of  foreign  commodities. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  expresses  sentiments,  if  not 
entirely  like  those  which  I  have  been  considering,  yet  such  as  seem 
to  belong  to  the  same  genei'al  system  of  policy.  He  says  in  his 
annual  report,  — 

'^  Should  tlie  Suites  not  speedily  suspend  more  of  their  under- 
takings, which  are  unproductive,  but,  by  new  loans  or  otherwise, 
find  means  to  employ  armies  of  laborers  in  consuming  rather  than 
raising  crops,  and  should  prices  thus  conUnue,  in  many  cases,  to  be 
unnaturally  inflated,  as  tliey  have  been  of  late  years,  in  the  face  of 
a  contracting  currency,  the  efi^t  of  it  on  our  finances  will  be  still 
more  to  lessen  exports,  and,  consequently,  the  prosperity  and  rev- 
enue of  our  foreign  trade." 

Foreign  trade  is  here  presented  as  the  prominent  object  of  national 
pursuit,  and  a  reduction  of  prices  at  home  cleariy  mtimated  as  a 
measure  of  reform.  Those  armies  of  laborers  now  employed  on 
public  works,  it  is  here  distinctly  recommended,  instead  of  thus 
consuming  crops,  should  go  to  raising  them.  Thb,  1  tffink,  is 
rather  cold  comfort,  at  the  present  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

Gentlemen  around  me  know  the  prices  at  which  wheat  and  flour 
are  selling  in  the  Nortb-Westem  States,  and  b  Pennsylvania  and 
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New  York.  Caiolina  corn,  I  notice,  is  selling  in  Boston  for  fifty 
cents  a  bushel.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  producers  think  these 
prices  unnaturally  inflated,  or  whether  they  will  warmly  sympathise 
with  the  Seoretaiy  in  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  iiirther 
reduction. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  my  own  opinion  of  our  condition,  and  of  our  true 
policy,  is  quite  di£^rent  from  all  this.  I  hope  the  States  will  be 
able  to  go  on,  and  that  they  will  go  on,  with  their  public  works, 
unless  m  cases  where  the  objects  are  plamly  beyond  the  abifitjr  <^ 
the  State.  I  hope  they  will  keep  good  heart,  use  the  strictest 
economy,  persevere,  and  not  lose  the  benefit  of  all  they  have  done 
ah^ady. 

I  am  for  hriqgiag  lAout  no  redudioD  m  the  price  of  laber.  On 
thn  olber  hand,  I  legand  high  rates  of  labor  as  the  aurast  prooft  of 
general  piosperi^. 

I  have  no  desire  to  see  a  greater  or  more  unrestrained  impcrtatua 
of  foreign  goods. 

On  dhe  conlrafy,  I  am  for  laying  a  tax  on  imported  Imcoiies,  tfaw 
securing  an  adequate  revenue  to  (Sovemment. 

And  with  this  revenue  I  am  for  defiayiog  ihe  ordioaiy  rnKprnam 
of  Government,  making  reasonable  provisions  &r  mexpeoled  conr 
tingencies,  and  far  accompltsbing  imponnt  and  useful  worio,  far 
wUcb  we  have  been  so  mneh  aoiicited,  and  which,  in  my  opinkm, 
the  several  parts  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  call  on  as  not  lenger 
tooegleec 
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SPEECH 


£N    THE    SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,   MAY  18,  1840,  ON  THE 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BANKRUPT  BILL. 


I TBEL  a  deep  and  anxious  concern  6x  the  success  of  tbb  bill,  and, 
in  rising  to  address  the  Senate,  my  only  motive  is  a  rincere  desire  to 
answer  objections  which  have  be^  made  to  it,  so  ftur  as  I  may  be 
able,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  and  importance  of  its  passage.  For- 
tunately, it  b  a  subject  which  does  not  connect  itself  with  any  of  the 
party  contests  of  the  day ;  and  although  it  would  not  become  me  to 
admionish  others,  yet  I  have  prescribed  it  as  a  rule  to  myself,  that, 
in  attempting  to  iorward  the  measure,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  sucoessfol 
tflRnination,  I  shall  seek  no  partv  encb,  no  party  influence,  no  party 
advancement.  The  subject,  so  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  shall  be  sacred 
fiom  the  intrusion  of  all  such  objects  and  purposes.  I  wish  to  treat 
this  occasion,  and  this  highly-important  question,  as  a  green  spot,  in 
the  midst  of  the  fiery  deserts  of  party  strife,  on  which  all  may  meet 
harmoniously  and  amicably,  and  bold  common  counsel  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  bankruptcies — the 
most  usefiil  mode  of  exercising  the  power  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country -^- and  the  duty  of  exercising  it — are  the 
pobts  to  which  attention  is  naturally  called  by  every  one  who  ad- 
dresses the  Senate. 

In  the  first  pkce,  as  to  the  power.  It  is  fortunately  not  an  In- 
ferred or  constructive  power,  but  one  of  the  express  grants  of  the 
Constitution.  '<  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  grant ;  there  may  be  questbns  about  the 
extent  of  the  power,  but  there  can  be  none  of  its  existence. 

The  bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the  committee  provides  for 
voluntary  bankruptcies  only.  It  contains  no  provis'ions  by  which 
creditors,  on  an  alleged  act  of  bankruptcy,  may  proceed  against 
their  debtors,  with  a  view  to  subject  them  and  their  property  to  the 
operation  of  the  law.  It  looks  to  no  coercion  by  a  creditor  to  make 
his  debtor  a  subject  of  the  law  afi:ainst  his  will.  Thb  is  the  first 
characteristk:  of  the  bill,  and  in  this  respect  it  certainly  d^fs  from 
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the  former  bankrupt'lawsof  the  United  States,  and  from  the  English 
bankrupt  laws. 

The  bill,  too,  extends  its  provisions  not  only  to  those  who,  either 
in  fact  or  in  contemplation  ot  law,  are  traders,  but  to  all  persons  who 
declare  themselves  insolvent,  or  unable  to  pay  their  debts  and  meet 
their  engagements,  and  who  desire  to  assign  their  property  for  the 
benefit  df  their  creditors.  In  this  respect,  also,  it  diners  from  the 
former  law,  and  from  the  law  of  England. 

The  questbns,  then,  are  two :  1st.  Can  Congress  constitutionaUy 
pass  a  bankrupt  law  which  shall  include  other  persons  besides  tra- 
ders ?  2d.  Can  it  pass  a  law  providing  for  voluntary  cases  only ; 
that  is,  cases  in  which  the  proceedings  originate  only  with  the 
debtor  himself? 

The  consideration  of  both  these  questions  is  necessarily  involved 
in  the  discussion  of  the  present  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  denied 
that  Congress  has  power  to  extend  bankrupt  laws  farther  than  to 
merchants  and  traders,  or  to  make  them  for  voluntary  cases  only. 
This  limitation  in  the  power  of  Congress  is  asserted  on  the  idea 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  fai  conferring  the  power  of 
establishing  bankrupt  laws,  must  be  presumed  to  have  bad  reference 
to  the  bankrupt  laws  of  England,  as  then  existing ;  and  that  the 
laws  of  England,  then  existing,  embraced  none  but  merchants  and 
traders,  and  provided  only  for  involuntary  or  coercive  bankruptcies. 

Now,  Sr,  in  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  remark,  that  the  power  is 

nted  to  Congress  in  the  most  general  and  eomprehensive  terms. 
as  one  limitation  only,  which  is,  that  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  With 
this  qualification,  the  whole  subject  is  placed  in  the  discretion  and 
under  the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  Constitutbn  does  not  say 
that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law,  nor  to  intro- 
duce the  system  of  bankruptcies.  It  declares  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  '^  ettabUsh  uniform  laws  on  the  tubject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States J^  This  is  the  whole  clause;  nor  is 
there  any  limitation  or  restriction  imposed  by  any  other  clause. 

What,  then,  is  "  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  "  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
what  axe  "  bankruptcies  "  ?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Con- 
stitution grants  the  powers  to  Congress  by  particular  or  specific 
enumeration ;  and,  in  making  thb  enumeration,  it  mentknis  bank- 
ruptcies as  a  head  of  legislation,  or  as  one  of  the  subjects  over 
which  Congress  is  to  possess  authonQr.  Bankruptcies  are  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  word  is  most  certainly  to  be  taken  in  its  common  and 
popular  sense ;  in  that  sense  in  which  the  people  may  be  supposed 
to  have  tmderstood  it,  when  they  ratified  the  Constitution.  This  is 
the  true  rule  of  interpretation.  And  1  may  remark  that  it  is  alwa3rs 
a  little  dangerous,  in  construing  the  Constitution,  to  search  for  the 
opbions  or  understanding  of  members  of  the  Convention  in  any 
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othor  sources  than  the  Constitutioii  hsell^  because  the  Coosthutioa 
owes  its  whole  force  and  authority  to  its  ratification  by  the  people^ 
aid  the  people  judged  of  it  by  the  meaouig  most  apparent  on  its 
face,  now  partici&r  members  may  have  onderstood  its  provisionsy 
if  it  could  be  ascertained,  would  not  be  conclusive.  The  question 
would  stHi  be,  How  did  the  people  understand  it  ?  And  this  can  be 
decided  only  by  giving  their  usual  acceptation  to  all  words  not  evi* 
dently  used  in  a  technical  sense,  and  by  inquiring,  in  any  case,  what 
was  the  interpretation  or  expositicn  presented  to  the  people  when 
the  subject  was  under  oonsideiatioa. 

Bankruptcies)  in  the  general  use  and  acceptation  of  the  temi, 
mean  no  more  than  fiulures.  A  bankruptcy  is  a  tacL  It  is  an  oo 
currence  in  the  life  and  fortunes  of  an  individual.  When  a  man 
cannot  pay  bis  debts,  we  say  he  has  become  a  bankrupt,  or  has 
filled'*  Bankruptcy  is  not  merely  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is 
nnohpeDt,  and  on  whom  a  bankrupt  law  is  already  acting.  Tliis 
would  be  quite  too  technfcal  an  mterpretation.  According  to  this, 
there  never  could  be  bankrupt  laws,  because  every  law,  if  thb  were 
the  meaning,  would  suppose  the  existence  of  a  previous  law.  When- 
ever a  man's  means  are  insufficient  to  meet  bis  engagements  and  pay 
bis  debts,  the  iact  of  bankruptcy  has  taken  place  ;  a  case  of  bank^ 
ruptcy  has  arisen,  whether  there  be  a  law  providing  for  it  or  not. 

There  may  be  bankruptcies,  or  cases  of  bankruptcy,  where  there 
are  no  bankrupt  hws  existing.  Or  bankrupt  laws  may  exist,  which 
shall  extend  to  some  bankruptcies,  or  some  cases  of  bankruptcy, 
and  not  to  others.  We  constantly  speak  of  bankruptdes  happen- 
ing among  individuals,  without  rnerence  to  existins  laws.  Bank- 
ruptcies,  as  fic&,  or  occurrenees,  or  cases,  ibr  which  Congress  b 
authorised  to  make  provision,,  are  failures.  A  learned  judge  has 
said  that  a  law  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  in  the  sense  of  the 
CenstitotioRy  b  a  law  mabng  provision  for  persons  failing  to  pay 
their  debts.  Over  the  whole  subject  of  diese  bankruptcies,  or  these 
fiiilures,  the  power  of  Congress  as  it  stands  on  the  Ihce  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  mil  and  complete. 

And  now,  let  us  see  how  it  is  that  this  broad  and  general  power 
is,  or  can  be,  limited  by  a  supposed  reference  to  the  &iglish  system. 
The  argument  is  this :  The  members  of  the  Convention,  in  confer- 
ring this  power  on  Congress,  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  reference 
to  tile  bankrupt  laws  of  England ;  and  the  bankrupt  laws  of  England, 
as  then  exisung,  embraced  only  merchants  and  traders,  and  were 
only  applied  to  debtors  at  the  instance  of  their  creditors ;  therefixe 
the  inference  is  said  to  be,  d)at  traders  only  should  be  r^^uded  as 
subiects  of  any  bankrupt  law  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and  that  no 
such  law  should  give  the  debtor  himself  a  right  to  become  bankrupt, 
at  his  own  request ;  or,  at  least,  that  every  such  law  should  give  m 
right  to^lhe  creditor  to  proceed  against  hb  debtDiw    But  b  tUs  the 
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just  analogy  ?  Is  diis  the  point  of  view  in  which  ft  geneval  reflem* 
blance  of  our  system  and  the  English  system  may  l^  supposed  to 
have  been  contemplated  ?  Clearly  not,  in  my  opinion.  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  the  frameis  of  the  Constitution  looked  to  England  for 
a  general  example ;  they  must  be  supposed,  neverthdess,  to  have 
looked  to  the  power  of  rarliament,  and  not  the  particular  mode  in 
which  that  power  had  been  exercised,  or  the  particular  law  then 
actually  existmg.  The  true  analogy  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  between 
power  and  power — the  power  of  Parliament  and  the  power  of 
Congress ;  and  not  between  the  power  of  Congress  and  any  actually 
existing  British  statute,  which  might  be,  perhaps,  in  many  respects, 
quite  unsuitable  to  our  conditk>n. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  did  not  study  the  British  stat*  - 
utes,  nor  examine  judicial  decbions,  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature 
of  the  actually  existing  system  of  bankruptcy  in  England.  Still 
less  did  the  people  of  the  United  States  trouble  themselves  with 
such  inquiries.  All  saw  that  Pariiament  possessed  and  exercised  a 
power  ot  passing  bankrupt  laws,  and  of  altering  and  amending  them, 
uom  time  to  time,  according  to  its  own  discretion,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  This  power  they  mtended  to  confer  on  Con* 
gress,  as  largely,  for  aught  that  appears,  as  they  saw  it  held  by  Par- 
liament. The  early  British  statutes  were  not  confined  to  tradeis ; 
later  statutes  were  so  confioed ;  and,  more  recently,  again,  changes 
have  been  made,  which  bring  in  very  numerous  classes  of  persons 
who  were  not  esteemed  traders,  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  may  add  that 
bankrupt  laws,  properly  so  called,  or  laws  providing  for  the  ces$io 
bonarvmi  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Soodand,  were  never 
confined  to  traders ;  and  while  the  members  of  the  Convention  may 
be  supposed  to  have  looked  to  the  example  of  England,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  they  contemplated  also  the  exaniples  and 
institutions  of  other  countries.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  intended  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  Congress  to  the  establishment 
of  that  particular  bankrupt  system  which  exbted  in  England  in 
1789,  and  to  deny  to  it  all  power  of  future  modification  and  amend- 
ment :  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  United  States 
laws  of  copyright,  of  patents  for  inventions,  and  many  others,  could- 
only  be  mere  transcripts  of  British  statutes  on  the  same  subjects,  as 
exbted  in  1789. 

The  great  object  was  to  author^  Congress  to  establbh  a  uniform- 
system  throughout  all  the  States.  No  State  could  of  itself  establbh 
such  a  system  ;  it  could  only  establish  a  system  for  itself;  and  the> 
cUversiUes,  inconsistencies,  and  interferences  of  the  several  State  sy»* 
terns  had  been  subjects  of  much  well»gn>unded  complaint  It  was- 
intended  to  give  Congress  th^  power  to  establish  uniformity  in  this- 
respect ;  and  if  the  Englbh  example  was  re^garded,  it  was  regarded 
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of  the  gentlemaD's  InIL  I  roust  see  some  show  of  propriety,  some 
plaosibility,  before  I  reason  agunst  it  further.  In  the  view  I  at 
present  have  of  it,  it  appears  to  roe  utterly  repugnant  to  the  plain 
requirements  of  the  Constitution,  destitute  not  only  of  all  ai^gument 
fi)r  its  support,  but  of  all  apology  also.  I  see  nothing  in  it  but  naked 
unconsututiopality. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  these  provisions  were  constitutional,  they 
would  still  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  and  inexpedient,  and  inad- 
missible. What  is  the  object  of  bringing  the  banks  into  the  bill  at 
all  ?  Certainly  there  can  be  no  just  object  other  than  to  insure  the 
constant  and  punctual  discharge  of  their  duties  by  always  paying 
their  notes  on  presentment.  Cleariy  there  can  be  no  object  but  to 
prevent  their  suspensk)ns  of  payment.  And  it  might  be  said  that 
this  object  was  kept  in  view,  if  the  law  were  uniform,  peremptory, 
inflexible,  and  applying  to  all  banks.  But  when  you  give  the  power 
of  exemption  to  tlie  Sutes,  you  sanctbn  the  very  evil  which  you 
propose  to  remedy.  You  {m>fess  to  prescribe  a  general  rule,  and 
yet  authorize  and  justify  its  violatkm.  Do  not  the  States  now  ex« 
empt,  and  is  not  that  the  very  evil  from  which  we  suffer  ?  Is  not 
suspension,  under  the  authority  of  State  exemption,  the  topic,  tlie 
discussion  of  which  every  day  neariy  stuns  us  by  its  reverberatkn 
from  the  walls  of  this  chamber?  The  charters  of  the  banks  are,  in 
general,  well  enough.  They  require  punctual  specie  payments,  un- 
der severe  penalties,  and,  in  some  cases,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture. But,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  from  a  real 
or  supposed  necessity,  the  States  relieve  the  banks  from  these  penal- 
ries,  and  forbear  to  enforce  the  forfeitures.  And  will  they  not,  most 
assuredly,  also  relieve  the  banks  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  if  they  have  the  power,  from  the  penalties  of  our 
bankrupt  law  ?  State  permission,  State  indulgence.  State  exempdon, 
is  the  very  ground  on  whk^h  suspenskx)  now  stands,  and  on  whk^h  it 
is  justified.  And  it  is  now  proposed  that  Congress  shall  give  its  au- 
thority and  sanctkm  to  all  this.  It  b  proposed  that  Congress  diatt 
solemnly  recognize  the  principle,  and  approve  and  sanctk>n  the  prac- 
tice, of  State  exemptk)n,  of  the  8uspensk)n  of  specie  payments,  by 
•State  authority.  If  the  States  will  not  enforce  their  own  laws  against 
the  banks,  can  any  one  imagine  that  they  will  see  the  eaually  or  still 
more  severe  penalties  of  our  bankrupt  law  enforced,  while  they  have 
tlie  power  to  prevent  it  ? 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  insert  a  provision  giving  Congress  power  to 
restrain  the  circulatbn  of  small  bank  notes.  I  did  not  concur  in  his 
measure,  not  thinking  the  Constitution  needed  amendment  in  that 
respect ;  but  his  argument  was  quite  intelligible.  He  sud  that  this 
aboUdonof  small  bills  could  not  now  be  accomi^idiedy  because  tbe 
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States  ccNild  not  be  brought  to  act  id  concert;  yet  they  might 
all  be  brought  to  consent  that  Congress  should  establish  a  uni- 
form rule,  upon  the  subject.  That  was  a  fair  reasoning  towards  a 
proper  object*  It  went  for  uniformity  on  a  point  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  But  how  is  it  here?  We  do  not  propose  uni- 
formity; we  do  not  require  that  one  rule  may  extend  over  all. 
Far  odierwise ;  for  we  propose  to  authorize  difference,  dissonance, 
and  confusion.  Having  the  power  to  establish  uniformity,  we 
delegate  an  authority  to  create  variety.  Charged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  establish  one  rule,  we  ourselves,  instead  of  performing  diat 
duty,  call  upon  others  to  establish  different  and  varying  rules.  All 
must  see  to  what  this  leads,  or  rather  what  this  is ;  for  it  is  a  meas- 
ure which  would  be  perfect  in  its  be|;inning,  it  would  reach  its 
destiny  at  its  commencement,  its  mischievous  tendencies  would  be 
accomplished  at  its  birth.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  add  the 
solemn  sanction  of  Congress  to  the  sanction  of  the  States  to  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks.  That  is  the  prac- 
tical sum  and  substance,  the  long  and  the  short  of  ^e  whole 
matter. 

Sir,  if  our  constitutional  power  enables  us  to  embrace  the  banks 
in  this  bill,  and  if  we  see  no  insuperable  or  greatly  formidable  prac- 
tical objections,  then,  I  think,  we  ought  to  include  them  all,  without 
any  power  of  escape. 

Suppose  the  bill  should  be  made  uniform,  then,  and  to  include  all 
banks ;  have  we  the  power,  and  is  it  expedient,  to  pass  it  in  that 
shape? 

On  the  modon  for  a  committee,  made  some  time  ago  by  the 
member  firom  Pennsylvania,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  I 
suggested  the^opinions  which  I  entertain  on  one  branch  of  the  power 
of  tknigress  connected  with  this  subject.  The  constitutional  point, 
now .  arising,  I  do  not  mean  to  treat,  nor  to  decide ;  it  is  open  to 
others,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  discussed  by  them.  But  upon  the  ex- 
pediency or  propriety  of  including  banks  and  other  corporadons  in 
this  bill,  I  will  say  a  few  words.  The  State  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected can  have  as  little  objection  to  include  banks  in  the  bankrupt 
bill  as  any  other  State.  Many  persons  in  Massachusetts,  quite 
respectable  and  well  informed,  are  in  favor  of  the  measure.  But  it 
appears  to  me  they  have  not  well  considered  the  practk^al  diffi- 
culties.    Let  us  look  at  what  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

There  are  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  State  banks,  each  with  its 
charter  ccmferring  its  rights,  prescribing  its  duties,  and  enjoining  pen- 
alties. They  are  banks  of  deposit,  banks  of  discount,  and  banks 
of  ciroulatbn.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  are  lawfolly 
created.  Their  legal  existence  is  establbhed.  They  comprise,  I 
suppose,  two  hundred  millbns  of  capital.  Some  of  them  are  found- 
ed entirely  on  private  ownership,  while  in  some  others  the  States 
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4;nHit)ng  them  £0*6  f^topri^tors,  «nd  in  some  others  again  the  Slates 
are  scie  proprietors.  Some  of  them  have  a  right  to  suspend  for  a 
limited  time,  others  have  not  this  right,  tlie  charter  of  each  being  ils 
own  ooDstitution. 

Such  bdng  ibe  general  state  of  things,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
Mribject  all  tli^  banks  to  the  operatbn  df  a  bankrupt  law,  so  that^ 
when  they  stop  paym^t  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  their  properhr  and 
effects  may  be  seized  for  distribution  among  their  creditors,  and  their 
operatkras  broken  up.  It  b  proposed  to  do  this,  although  the  char- 
ters of  the  banks  may  expressly  authorize  them  to  do  that  ▼err 
thmg,  whieh  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy  under  this  bill,  and  for  winch 
their  pioperty  is  to  be  thus  Seized.  Here  is  certainly  a  direct  col* 
lision  between  Slate  authority  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  whk^h  ought  to  be  avoided  whenev^  it  can  be.  The  act  of 
Congress  in  this  case  woald  be  made  to  repeal  or  annul  pro  tonto 
the  ^w  of  the  State.  I  do  not  say  that  this  can  in  no  case  be  done ; 
but  I  say  diat  all  such  collisions  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

It  Is  proposed  that  Congress  shall  prescribe  duties  to  the  banks 
not  prescribed  by  their  own  charters ;  and  for  the  vk)lation  of  those 
duties,  ^s  prescribed  by  Congress,  it  is  proposed  to  proceed  agunst 
them  as  bankrupts,  to  sequestrate  their  effects,  and  virtually  annd 
their  francihises.  If  this  can  be  done,  should  it  be  done  widiout 
clear  and  cogent  necessity?  Without  wishing  t^  represent  the 
proposition  as  extravagant,  or  speaking  of  it  with  disrespect,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  bold,  if  not  rash,  until  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  is 
made  out.  What  would  become  of  the  bank  stock  in  case  of  such 
seizure  and  sequestration  ?  What  extent  of  depressbn  and  fluctua- 
tion would  attach  to  it,  when  such  a  law  should  be  passed  ?  What 
would  become  of  the  entire  circulation  of  the  country,  if  a  general 
suspensbn  should  happen,  and  all  the  banks  should  be  thus  seized  7 
What  would  become  of  the  country,  creditors,  and  debtors,  and  of 
all  business,  if  a  general  suspensk)n  should  happen,  and  all  the 
banks  shouhi  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  courts,  their 
paper  entirely  disgraced,  and  an  immediate  collection  of  all  their 
debts  attempted  to  be  enforced  ?  What  would  become  of  some  of  the 
States  who  own  the  banks,  and  of  others  who  derive  revenues  from 
them  ?  And  how  could  such  immense  affairs  be  administered  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  ?  These  difficulties  appear  to  me  to 
be  startling.  If,  indeed,  we  wa^  quite  confident  that  such  a  pro>- 
vision  would  hereafter  prevent  all  general  suspensbns,  we  might 
venture  upon  the  measure.  We  might  expect  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  liere  aind  there  an  individual  case.  But  this  provisbn  is  not 
certain  to  prevent  general  suspensbn  m  great  emergencies  or  great 
commercial  revolutions.  Twice,  within  a  few  years,  the  banks  have 
suspended,  notwithstanding  the  penalties  of  their  own  charters,  and 
the  laws  of  ibwowii  States,    The  real  truth  is,  that,  in  the  absence 
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of  aU  n^guladoQ  or  control  by  Coiigress,  the  banks  have  atteo^ed, 
and  do  attempt,  regulation  by  their  own  concert  of  action.  They 
make  a  law  lor  themselves. 

A  general  suspension  is  the  result  of  a  general  concurrence,  or  of 
a  general  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  suspension,  on  the  pxart  of 
all  the  banks,  or  many  of  them.  This  has  happened,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  affiurs  may  happen  again,  notwithstanding  a  bank- 
rupt law.  In  my  opinion,  indeed,  it  is  certain  to  happen,  notwith- 
standing all  the  tmnluupt  laws  we  can  pass,  untU  Congress  shall  do 
its  duty,  by  enacting  prospective  and  preventive  remedies ;  and  if  it 
should  happen,  one  of  two  things  must  ensue,  —  either  Congress 
would  be  called  together  to  rep^  the  law,  or  an  utter  and  dead 
stop  would  take  place  in  the  payment  of  debts,  in  the  concerns  of 
commerce,  and,  indeed,  m  all  the  busbess  of  life. 

In  addition  to  the  charters,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  several  of 
the  States  have  provisions  of  their  own,  founded  on  thdr  own  stat- 
utes, tx  proceeding  against  failing  banks.  Such  banks  are  put  into 
commissbn,  or  under  sequestratbn,  by  the  State  courts,  and  a  judi- 
cial administratbn  and  settlement  of  dieir  affiurs  take  place.  Is  our 
bankrupt  law  expected  to  supersede  these  State  bankrupt  laws? 
Are  our  courts  to  dispossess  the  State  courts  ? 

Sir,  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  I  repeat,  that,  in  the 
part  ik  the  countxy  to  wbkh  I  belong,  I  beUeve  there  is  a  pretty 
strong  disposition  to  include  the  banks  in  the  bankrupt  law.  The 
people  in  that  quarter  apprehend  fipom  it  no  danger  to  themselves 
.or  their  own  institutions,  and  they  wish  to  see  bcM^ks  elsewhece 
coerced,  by  the  most  effectual  means,  to  resume  and  to  maintain  spe- 
cie payments.  I  need  not  say  that  they  are  among  the  greatest  sut 
ferers  by  the  present  most  ruinous  state  of  things*  They  pay,  and 
others  do  not  pay  them.  They  cannot  long  stand  the  present  state 
of  the  currency,  and,  like  them,  I  am  ready  to  take  any  practk^il 
measure,  any  thing  short  of  convulsive  shocks,  between  State  au- 
thority and  the  au^rity  of  the  United  States,  to  relieve  it.  But  I 
confess  that,  for  myself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constitutional  points,  I 
see  formidable  difficulties  in  subjecting  State  banks  to  forfeiture  and 
destruction  by  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  At  any  rate,  if  the  banks  are 
to  be  dealt  with  m  bankruptcy  at  all,  their  case  would  require,  obvi- 
ously, very  many  peculiar  provisbns,  and  they  should  constitute  the 
subject  of  a  bill  by  themsmves.  Such  a  bill  should  be  pixnpective, 
the  commencement  of  its  operation  deferred,  the  act  of  bankruptcy 
more  clearly  determbed,  provisions  made  to  avoid,  as  &r  as  possible, 
collision  with  State  authorities,  and  provisions  also  for  superseding 
the  commission,  on  resumptbn  of  payment,  or  security  given.  Va- 
rious provisions  of  this  kind,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  essentially 
necessary. 

Leaving  this  very  important  part  of  the  case,  another  questkm 
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\  upOD  Ae  pitifMed  muMdiAent.  Shtill  tbe  banktuptcy  act,  b 
its  applKSiikm  to  iodividuaki)  be  voluntaiy  onty)  or  both  Vohidtatj 
and  compulsory  ?  It  b  well  known  that  I  pr^  that  it  sboidd  be 
botk  I  think  aH  insoiveiit  and  (iitling  persons  should  have  power  to 
6aiiM  in  Under  iu  pnyfModd,  a^d  be  voluntary  baoknipts ;  and  1 
think  t<io>  that,  at  to  those  who  are  stricdy  merchants  and  Mdefs, 
tJteditats  ought  «o  have  a  right  to  proceed  against  them,  m  the  coa^ 
fliinidn  of  the  usual  acts  of  bankruptcy)  and  subject  them  to  the 
prdviaioDS  of  the  act.  But  the  committee  think  otherwise.  They 
find  many  objectkms  to  this  fiom  many  parts  of  tbe  countiy,  and  e»- 
paaiaUy  fiom  the  Westv  In  a  country  so  extensive,  with  a  people 
ao  tBMm,  with  aiich  difl^nt  ideas  and  habits  in  regard  to  punctu- 
afity  hi  oMmercial  dealings,  great  oppositMn  is  anticipated  to  any 
measure  so  strict,  afid  so  penal,  as  a  coercive  bankruptcy.  I  content 
aayaelf,  therefore,  with  what  I  can  get.  I  content  mysdf  with  the 
vohinttdry  baukiuptcy*  I  ain  free  to  confess  my  leadmg  object  to 
be^  to  raKeve  those  who  are  at  present  bankrupts,  hopeless  bank- 
M^  and  who  cannol  be  discharged  or  set  free  but  by  a  bankrupt 
aet  passed  by  Gongross.  1  oontes  that  their  case  forms  the  great 
UkOtiVe  of  mv  conducts  It  is  their  case  which  has  created  the 
general  cry  for  the  measure.  Not  that  their  interest  is  opposed  to 
A^  hiterast  tif  cteditors ;  still  less  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  general 
good  (tf  die  country.  On  the  contraiy,  I  believe  the  intettest  of 
creditors  would  be  grsatiy  benefited  even  by  a  system  of  voluntary 
tedoupicy  alan«>  and  I  am  <)uite  confident  that  the  public  good 
tmitd  be  eminendy  promoted,  tn  my  tudgnient,  all  interests  con- 
tMT ;  and  it  is  ifae  du^  of  pixyviding  for  mese  unfortunate  insolvents, 
111  a  matmer  thug  fiivorable  to  all  interests,  whbh  I  fed  urging  roe 
Ctrwatd  on  Aib  occaskm. 

Aad  now.  Sir,  whence  does  this  duty  arise,  whk^h  appears  to  me 
«o  pressing  and  imperative  ?  How  has  it  become  so  incumbent  upon 
lis  ?  What  are  the  conskierations,  what  the  reasons,  whk^h  have  so 
coveted  our  tables  with  petidons  fiom  all  classes  and  all  quarters, 
and  which  hate  loaded  the  air  wi^  such  bud  and  unanimous  mvo- 
eatiooft  lo  Congress  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law  ? 

Sir,  tot  me  remind  you,  in  the  first  place,  diat,  commercial  as  the 
iMMintry  id,  aind  having  experienced  as  it  has  done,  and  experiencing 
ad  it  now  does,  great  tidsMliides  of  trade  and  busiiiess,  it  is  now 
^dmost  forty  rears  since  any  taw  has  been  m  force  by  which  any 
honest  man,  foiling  b  business,  could  be  effectually  discharged  fiom 
4ebt  by  surrendering  hb  property.  The  former  bankrupt  law  was 
m^eried  December  19, 1803.  From  that  day  to  diis,  the  conditbn 
^  an  iusolveat,  however  haaeslt  and  woithy,  has  been  utieriy  hope- 
l«Ba,  «a  Air  «d  he  depended  on  any  legal  mode  of  relief.  This  state 
of  things  has  arisen  from  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
'^  Ae  Uuited  States,  and  fioin  the  ottd&skn  by  Congress  to  eseicise 
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thfe  bwioh  of  its  ooMlitiitioi^  pow9^  By  the  CkxiaiiiutiQn,  tlM 
States  aie  prohibited  fiom  paasipg  laws  impatring  the  obtigatioa  of 
ooDttaets.  Bankrupt  ]aws  impair  the  obligation  of  oootn^ts,  if  th^y 
discharge  the  bankrupt  from  his  deUs  without  payment.  The 
States,  therefoce,  cannot  pass  such  laws.  The  pow^fj  then,  is  Men 
from  the  States,  and  fiaced  in  our  bands.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been 
deci4ed  that,  in  regard  to  eoatmcts  entered  into  after  the  passage 
of  any  State  banknipt  law»  between  the  citizens  of  ^  State  hav- 
ing such  law,  and  sued  in  the  State  QOU(ts,  a  State  disehaige  may 
prevail.  So  &r,  effect  has  bees  given  to  Stale  laws.  I  have  great 
respect,  habitually,  ibr  judicial  deciskns ;  but  it  baa^  aevertbdess,  1 
must  say,  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  distinelions  w  which 
theee  decisions  are  founded  are  slender,  and  that  they  escape,  wittn 
out  answering  the  great  political  and  oomna^roial  obieda  intended 
to  be  secured  by  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  Bu^  these  decision^ 
whether  right  or  wrong,  affiird  no  effectual  relief.  The  qualifica" 
tioos  and  linutatioos,  wfa^^h  I  have  slated,  reader  them  useless,  as  to 
the  purpose  of  a  general  diacharge.  So  much  of  the  cont^evus  of 
every  man  of  business  is  with  citiziens  of  other  States  than  his  own^ 
and  with  fbre^ers.  that  the  partial  extent  to  which  the  validity  of 
State  discharges  resches,  is  of  litde  benefit. 

The  States,  then,  cannot  pass  effectual  bankrupt  laws ;  that  iB^ 
effectual  for  the  discbaige  of  the  deblor.  There  la  no  doubt  thai 
most,  if  not  all,  the  States  would  now  pass  such  laws,  if  th^  had 
the  power ;  although  their  legislation  would  he  various,  interJering, 
et^  foil  of  all  the  evils  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 
intended  to  provide  againsL  But  .they  have  not  the  power;  Cod- 
gtess,  which  has  the  power,  does  not  exercise  it.  This  is  the  pecu** 
liarity  of  our  condition.  The  States  would  pass  bankrupt  laws,  but 
they  cannot ;  we  can,  but  we  will  not.  And  between  tnis  want  of 
power  in  the  States,  and  want  of  will  in  Congress,  unfortunate  in* 
solvents  are  left  to  hopeless  bondage.  There  are  probably  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  debtors,  honest,  sober,  and  industrious,  who 
drag  out  lives^  useless  to  themselves,  usdiess  to  their  families,  and 
useless  to  their  country,  for  no  reason  but  that  they  cannot  be 
legally  discharged  from  debts,  in  which  misfortunes  have  mvolved 
them,  and  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  ever  paying.  I  re* 
peat,  again,  that  these  cases  have  now  been  accumulating  for  a 
whole  generation. 

It  is  lyue  they  are  not  imprisoned ;  but  they  may  be,  and  there 
are,  restraint  and  bondage  outside  the  walls  i>f  a  iail,  as  well  as  in. 
Their  power  of  earning  is,  in  truth,  taken  away ;  tn<»r  faculty  6[  use^ 
fol  empbyment  is  paralysed,  and  hope  itself  becomes  extinguished. 
Creditors,  generally,  are  not  inhuman  or  unkind ;  but  there  will  be 
found  some  who  hold  on,  apd  the  more  a  debtor  stri^les  to  6ee 
hinaiielf,  the  more  they  foel  encouraged  to  hold  on.  Tbe  mode  of 
reasomng  is,  that  the  more  honest  £e  debtor  may  be,  the  more  m- 
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dustrioos,  the  more  disposed  to  struggle  and  bear  up  against  his  mis- 
fortunes, the  greater  the  chance  is,  that  in  the  end,  especially  if  the 
humanity  of  others  shall  have  led  them  to  release  him,  tlien*  own 
debts  may  be  finally  recovered. 

N<^,  m  this  state  of  our  constitutional  powers  and  duties,  in  the 
state  of  our  laws,  and  with  this  actually  exbting  condition  of  so  many 
insolvents  before  us,  it  is  not  too  serious  to  ask  eveiy  member  of  the 
Senate  to  put  it  to  bis  own  conscience  to  say,  whether  we  are  not 
bound  to  exercise  our  constitutional  duty.  Can  we  abstam  fitxn 
exercising  it .  The  States  give  to  their  own  laws  all  the  efiect 
they  can.  This  shows  that  they  desire  the  power  'to  be  exercised. 
Several  States  have,  in  the  roost  solemn  manne*,  made  known  dieir 
earnest  wishes  to  Congress.  If  we  stiU  refuse,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Many  of  these  insolvent  persons  are  young  men,  with  young  fitmi- 
lies.  Like  other  men,  they  have  capacities  both  for  action  and  en- 
joyment. Are  we  to  stifle  all  these,  forever  7  Are  we  to  suSEer  all 
persons,  many  of  them  meritorious  and  respectable,  to  be  pressed  to 
the  earth  forever,  by  a  load  of  helpless  debt  ?  The  existing  diversi- 
ties and  contradictions  of  State  laws  on  the  subject  admirably  illus- 
trate the  objects  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  as  stated  by  Mr« 
Madison  ;  and  they  form  that  precise  case  for  which  the  clause  was 
inserted.  The  very  evil  intended  to  be  provided  against  b  before 
us,  and  around  us,  and  pressing  us  on  all  sides.  How  can  we,  bow 
dare  we,  make  a  perfect  dead  letter  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution, 
which  we  have  sworn  to  suppcnrt  ?  The  insolvent  persons  have  not 
the  power  of  locomotion.  They  cannot  travel  fix>m  State  to  State. 
They  are  prison^s.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  there  are  many  who 
cannot  even  come  here  to  the  seat  of  Government,  to  present  their 
petitions  to  Congress,  so  great  is  their  fear  chat  some  creditor  will 
dog  their  heels,  and  arrest  them  in  some  intervening  State,  or  in  this 
Dbtrict,  in  the  hope  that  friends  will  &pp^r  to  save  them,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  debts,  from  imprisonment.  These  are  truths ;  not  cred- 
itable to  the  country,  —  but  they,  are  truths.  I  am  sorry  for  their 
existence.  Sir,  there  is  one  crime,  quite  too  common,  which  the  laws 
of  man  do  not  punish,  but  which  cannot  escape  the  justice  of  God ; 
and  that  is,  the  arrest  and  confinement  of  a  debtor,  by  his  creditor, 
with  no  motive  on  earth  but  the  hope  that  some  friofid,  or  some  rel- 
ative, perhaps  almost  as  poor  as  himsdf,  —  his  mother  it  may  be,  or  his 
sisters,  or  his  daughters, — will  give  up  all  their  own  litde  pittance,  and 
make  beggars  of  themselves,  to  save  him  bom  the  horrors  of  a  loath- 
some jail.  Human  retribution  cannot  reach  this  guilt ;  human  feel- 
ing may  not  penetrate  the  flinty  heart  that  perpetrates  it ;  bat  an 
hour  is  surely  coming,  with  more  than  humah  retributkxi  on  its 
wmgs,  when  that  flint  shall  be  melted,  either  by  the  power  (^  peoi- 
tence  and  grace,  or  in  the  fires  of  remorse. 

Sir,  I  verily  believe  that  the  power  of  perpetuating  debts  against 
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debtms,  tar  no  substantial  good  to  the  ^editor  himself,  and  the  power 
of  imprisoQinent  far  debt,  at  least  as  it  existed  in  this  country  ten 
years  ago,  have  imposed  more  restrabt  on  personal  Hbertj  than  the 
kw  of  debtor  and  creditor  imposes  in  any  oth^  Christian  and  com- 
meicial  countiy.  If  any  public  good  trere  attained,  any  high  politi- 
€•1  object  answered,  by  cftich  laws^  there  might  be  some  reason  far 
eounsdling  submissbn  and  suffsrance  to  individuals.  But  the  result 
16  bad,  every  way.  It  is  bad  to  the  public  and  to  the  country, 
which  loses  the  efibrts  and  the  industry  of  so  many  useful  and 
capable  citi&sens.  It  is  bad  to  creditors,  because  there  is  no  security 
against  prefinrenees,  no  principle  of  equality,  and  no  encouragement 
ta  honest,  fair,  and  seasonable  assignments  of  e^ts.  As  to  the 
debtor,  however  good  his  intentions  or  earnest  his  endeavors,  it  sub^ 
dues  his  spirit,  and  degrades  him  in  his  own  esteem ;  and  if  he  at- 
tempts any  thing  for  £e  purpose  of  obtaming  tood  and  clothing  for 
his  fiimily,  he  is  driven  to  unworthy  shifts  and  disguises,  to  the  use 
of  other  persons'  names,  to  the  adoption  of  the  character  of  agent, 
and  various  other  contrivances,  to  keep  the  little  earnings  of  the  da^ 
from  the  reach  of  his  creditors.  Fathers  act  in  the  name  of  their 
SODS,  SODS  act  in  the  name  of  their  fathers ;  all  constantly  exposed  to 
the  greatest  temptation  to  misrepresent  facts  and  to  evade  the  law, 
if  creditors  should  strike.  All  this  is  evil,  unmixed  evil.  And 
what  is  it  all  for?  What  good  to  any  body  ?  Who  likes  ft?  Who 
wbhes  it  ?  What  dass  of  creditors  desires  it  ?  What  consideration 
of  public  good  demands  it  ? 

Sir,  we  talk  nniKh,  and  talk  warmly,  of  political  fiberty ;  and  well 
we  may,  for  it  b  among  the  chief  of  public  blessings.  But  who 
can  enjoy  political  liberty  if  he  is  deprived,  permanendy,  of  personal 
fiberty,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  industry,  and  his  own  faculties? 
To  ibooe  unfortunate  individuals,  doomed  to  the  everlasting  bond* 
age  of  d^t,  vAwX  is  it  that  we  have  free  institutkxis  of  Govern* 
ment  ?  What  is  it  that  we  htfve  public  and  i)opular  assemblies  > 
Nay,  to  tliem,  what  is  even  this  Consthution  itself,  in  its  actual 
operation,  and  as  we  now  admmister  it,-— what  is  its  aspect  to  them, 
but  an  aspect  of  stem,  implacable  severity  ?  *^  an  aspect  of  refusal, 
denial,  and  frowning  rebuke  ?-^nay,  more  than  that,  an  aspect  not 
okAt  of  austerity  and  rebuke  even,  but,  as  they  must  think  it,  of 
piam  ieyaaUce  abo ;  since  it  will  noC  itsKeve  them,  nor  sufier  others  to 
give  them  relief.  What  love  can  they  feel  towards  the  Constitution 
of  their  country,  wivbh  has  taken  d)e  power  of  striking  off  their 
bonds  fipom  their  own  paternal  State  Governments,  and  yet,  inexora- 
ble to  all  the  cries  of  jnstkse  and  of  mercy,  holds  it,  unexercbed,  in 
its  own  fost  and  unrelenting  clinch  ?  Tbey  find  themsehres  bond^ 
men,  because  we  wilt  not  exeeote  the  commands  of  the  Constitu- 
tk>n  *^  bondsmen  to  debts  tbey  earniot  paiy,  and  which  all  know  diey 
cannot  pay,  and  which  take  away  the  power  of  suppoiting  diem* 
voL.  m.  58  MM 
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selves.  Other  slaves  have  masters,  chained  with  the  duty  of  sap- 
port  and  protection ;  but  their  masters  neither  clothe,  nor  feed,  nor 
shelter ;  —  they  only  bind. 

.  But,  Sir,  the  fault  b  not  in  the  Constitution.  The  G>nsdtution  is 
beneficent  as  well  as  wise  in  all  its  provisions  on  thid  subject ;  but  the 
fault,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  is  in  us,  who  have  suffered  ourselves 
quite  too  long  to  neglect  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us.  The  time 
will  come.  Sir,  when  we  shall  look  back  and  wonder  at  the  long 
delay  of  this  just  and  salutary  measure.  We  shall  feel,  as  we  now 
feel,  when  we  reflect  on  that  progress  of  opinion  which  has  already 
done  so  much  on  another  connected  subject ;  I  mean  the  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt.  What  should  we  say  at  thb  day,  if  it 
were  proposed  to  reestablish  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt,  as  it 
existed  in  most  of  the  States  even  so  late  as  twenty  years  ago  ?  I 
mean  for  debt  alone,  for  mere,  pure  debt,  without  charge  or  suspicion 
of  fraud  or  falsehood. 

Sir,  it  is  about  that  length  of  time,  I  tliink,  since  you,  who  now 
preside  over  our  deliberations,  began  liere  your  efforts  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  debt ;  and  a  better  work  was  never  begun  in 
the  Capitol,  Ever  remembered  and  ever  honored  be  that  noble 
effort !  You  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  question, 
whether,  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  country,  debt  mcurred  without 
fraud,  and  remaining  unpaid  without  fault,  is  a  crime,  and  a  crime  fit 
to  be  punished ,by  denying  to  the  oflfender  the  enjojrment  of  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  shutting  him  up  within  four  walls.  Your  own  good 
sense,  and  that  instinct  of  right  feeKng,  which  often  outnms  saga- 
city, carried  you  at  once  to  a  result  to  which  others  were  more 
slowly  brought,  but  to  which  neariy  all  have  at  length  been  brought, 
by  reason,  reflection,  and  argument.  Your  movement  led  the 
way  ;  it  became  an  example,  and  has  had  a  powerful  efl^t  on  both 
«des  of  the  Atlantic.  Impris(»iment  for  debt,  or  even  arrest  and 
holding  to  bail  for  mere  debt,  no  longer  exists  in  England;  and 
former  laws  on  the  subject  have  been  gready  modified  and  mitigated, 
as  we  all  know,  in  our  States.  '^Abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt" — your  own  words  in  the  title  of  your  own  Ml  —  have  he- 
come  the  title  of  an  act  of  PaHiament. 

Sir,  I  am  glad  of  an  occasion  to  pay  you  the  tribute  of  my  own 
sincere  respect  for  these  your  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
enlightened  policy.  For  these  labors  thousands  of  grateful  hearts 
have  thanked  you  ;  and  other  thousands  of  hearts,  not  yet  fiill  of  joy 
(at  the  accompli^ment  of  their  hopes,  —  foil,  radier,  at  the  present 
moment,  of  deep  and  distressing  anxiety,  —  have  yet  the  pleasure  to 
know  that  your  advice,  your  counsel,  and  your  influence,  will  all  be 
given  in  &vor  of  what  is  intended  for  their  relief,  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Preadent,  let  us  atone  for  the  omisskms  of  the  past  by  a 
prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  present  duty.    The  demand  for 
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this  measure  is  not  parUal  or  local.  It  comes  to  us,  earnest  and 
loud,  fjKxn  all  classes  and  all  quarters.  The  time  is  come  when  we 
must  answer  it  to  our  own  breasts,  if  we  suiOfer  longer  delay  or  postr 
pcHiement.  High  hopes,  high  duties,  and  high  responsibihties,  con- 
centrate themselves  on  this  measure  and  this  nioment.  With  a 
power  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law,  —  that  which  no  other  Le^lature  in 
the  country  possesses, — with  a  jpower  of  giving  relief  to  many, 
doing  injustice  to  none,  I  again  ask  every  man  who  hears  me,  if  he 
can  content  himself  without  an  honest  attempt  to  exercise  that  pow- 
er ?  We  may  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  power  with  the 
States  I  but  it  was  not  left  with  the  States ;  they  have  it  not,  and  we 
cannot  give  it  to  them.  It  b  m  our  hands,  to  be  exercised  by  us,  or 
to  be  forever  useless  and  lifeless.  Under  these  circumstances,  does 
not  every  man's  heart  tell  him  that  he  has  a  duty  to  discharge  ?  If 
the  final  vote  shall  be  given  this  day,  and  if  that  vote  shall  leave 
thousands  of  our  fdbw-citisens  and  their  families,  in  hopeless  and  help- 
less distress,  to  everlasting  subjection  to  irredeemable  debt,  can  we 
go  to  our  beds  with  satisfied  consciences  ?  Can  we  lay  our  heads 
upon  our  pillows,  and,  without  self-reproach,  supplicate  the  Almighty 
Mercy  to  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  ?  Sir,  let 
us  meet  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  country,  and  proclaim  relief  to 
the  unfortunate  throughout  the  land.  What  should  hinder  ?  What 
should  stay  our  hands  fix)m  this  good  work  ?  Creditors  do  not  op* 
pose  it ;  they  api^y  ibr  it ;  debtors  solicit  it  with  importunity,  earn- 
estness, and  anxiety,  noi  to  be  described ;  the  Constitution  enjoms  it; 
and  all  the  considerations  ofjustice,  policy,  and  propriety,  which  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  phrase  rublic  Duty,  demand  it,  as  I  think,  and 
demand  it  loudly  and  imperatively  from  our  hands.  Sir,  let  us 
gratify  the  whole  country,  for  once,  with  the  joyous  clang  of  chains, 
— joyous  because  heard  falling  bom  the  limbs  of  men.  The  wisest 
among  those  whom  I  address  can  desire  nothing  more  beneficial  than 
this  measure,  or  more  universtdly  desired ;  and  he  who  is  youngest 
may  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  lo  see  a  better  opportunity  of 
causing  new  pleasures  and  a  happiness  long  untasted  to  spring  up  in 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  the  humble.  How  many  husbands  and 
&tbers  are  looking  with  hopes  whk^h  they  cannot  suppress,  and  yet 
hardly  dare  to  cherish,  for  the  result  of  this  debate !  How  many 
wives  fflid  mothers  will  pass  sleepless  and  feverish  nigbts,,until  they 
know  whether  they  and  their  families  shall  be  raised  fixxn  poverty, 
despondency,  and  despair,  and  restored  again  to  the  circles  of  indus- 
trious, independent,  and  happy  life ! 

Sir,  let  it  be  to  the  honor  of  Congress  that,  in  these  days  of  po- 
litical strife  and  ccntioversy,  we  have  laid  aside  for  once  tlie  sin  that 
most  easily  besets  us,  and,  yn$b  unanimity  of  counsel,  and  with 
singlenesB  of  heart  and  of  purpose,  have  accomplished  for  our  ooun- 
ffjr  one  measure  of  unquestioiiable  good. 


SPEECH 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  6,  1840,  ON  MR. 
CLAY'S  MOTION  TO  STRIKE  OUT  THE  COMPULSORY  PART  OF  THE 
BANKRUPT  BILL. 


Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  :•— 

Th£  compoeDdable  temper  in  which  the  disciusion  has  beeo  so  fiur 
^cooductedy  leads  me  to  hope  that  now,  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  question,  the  Senate  will  bdulge  me  in  a  few 
remarks*  That  there  are  difficulties  I  freely  acknowledge.  The 
subject  of  bankruptcies  is  a  difficult  subject  every  where,  and  per- 
haps particularly  difficult  here,  as  one  of  the  results  of  a  divisioD  of 
legislative  powers  between  Congress  and  the  States.  But  .these 
difficulties  are  not  insurmountable,  and  their  only  influence,  there* 
ibre»  should  be  to  stimulate  our  effi)rts,  and  to  increase  at  onoe  our 
caution  and  our  zeal.  • 

It  seems  agreed,  by  all  the  firiends  of  any  bankrupt  bill,  that  there 
shall  be  a  provision  for  voluntary  bankruptcy.  The  question  now 
is,  whether  there  ought  to  be  also  a  compulsory  power,  or  a  power 
on  the  part  of  creditors  to  subject  their  debtors,  in  certain  cases,  to 
the  operation  of  the  law. 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  bill  by  me  btroduoed  oontained  such  a 
power,  and  1  should  still  prefer  to  retain  it.  But  I.  do  not  think 
this  of  so  much  importance  as  some  other  gentlemen,  and  shouid 
cheerfully  support  a  hill  which  should  not  contain  it,  if  by  so  doing 
I  should  contribute  to  the  general  success  of  the  measure.  In  truth, 
on  this  question,  and  on  many  others,  my  vote  will  be  governed  by 
a  desire  to  make  the  bill  acceptable  to  others. 

Now,  Sir,  the  aigumept  for  the  oompulspry  clause  is,  that,  with- 
gut  this  power,  the  creditors  have  no  security ;  that  the  bfll  is  a 
onesided  measure,  a  measure  for  the  beoeBt  and  relief  of  debtois 
only,  quite  regardless  of  the  just  rights  of  creditors.  All  this  I  deny. 
J  maintain,  on  the  contrary>  not  only  that  there  is  juat  secimty  for 
the  rigbu  of  creditors  under  the  voluntary  part  of  Uie  bill,  but  that 
that  part,  of  itself,  and  by  itself^  is  of  the  highest  vakie  and  impor* 
tanoe  to  creditois.  This  proposition  takes  for  granted,  what  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  found  true>  that  penons  b  insolvent  oiroiiiiiataooes 
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will  generally  become  voluotary  bankiupts.  And,  b  the  second 
place,  I  maintain  that  very  little  value  is  added  to  tlie  security  of 
creditors  by  the  compulsory  part  of  the  bill. 

These  are  points  on  which  I  propose  now  particulai'ly  to  address 
the  Senate,  and,  with  its  patience,  1  hope  to  make  them  clear. 

When  I  speak  of  creditors,  I  mean  the  class  of  creditors  general- 
ly, or  all  who,  in  the  course  of  business,  give  trust  for  merchandiset 
or  other  things  sold,  or  for  money  loaned. 

When  I  speak  of  the  creditors  of  insolvents,  I  mean  the  cred- 
itoTB,  in  the  mass,  of  such  persons  as  are  actually  and  really  insol* 
vent, — that  is,  unable  to  pay  their  debts, — whether  their  insolvency 
be  known  and  acknowledged  or  not. 

And  to  craditors,  and  the  rights  of  creditors,  in  both  these  senses 
and  uses  of  the  word,  I  maintain  that  the  provisbns  contained  in 
the  voluntary  part  of  this  bill  are  of  great  value* 

The  rights  of  creditors  are  the  means  which  the  laws  fumbh  for 
the  enforcement  and  collectk>n  of  their  debts.  In  the  case  of  an 
insolvent  debtor,  the  laws  at  present  give  to  the  creditor,  among 
other  things,  a  right  to  pursue  and  demand  his  future  earnings. 
This  right  the  present  bill  proposes  to  take  away. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether,  in  taking  away  this  right, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  creditor  any  just  equivalent. 

I  do  not  admit,  indeed,  that  by  a  bankrupt  law  we  might  not 
take  away  some  of  the  existing  rights,  or  remedies,  of  creditors,  if  it 
shddd  appear  just  and  proper  to  do  so,  without  providing  any  new 
right  or  remedy  as  an  equivalent.  The  relation  of  debtor  and  cred- 
itor forms  a  general  subject  of  legislation.  The  proper  law-making 
power  may  act  upon  this  relation,  and  alter  and  voodify  it,  upon 
principles  of  general  policy,  justice,  and  utility,  whenever  it  sees  fit. 

But  I  am  willing  to  occupy  a  narrower  ground,  and  to  undertake 
to  show  that,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  we  leave  creditors  in  a 
better  condition  than  we  found  them ;  in  other  words,  that,  as  a 
voluntary  system  alone,  it  is  beneficial  to  creditors. 

The  law,  it  is  proposed,  shall  last  some  few  years,  that  Congress 
and  the  country  may  see  what*  is  its  actual  operation.  It  will  act 
iiftmediately  after  it  shall  have  passed;  and  this  operation,  as  I 
maintain,  will  be  favorable  to  creditora.  In  other  words,  the  law 
will  be  useful  tQ  creditors,  in  the  creation  of  debts.  It  will,  I  in* 
sist,  increase  the  probability  that  he  who  parts  with  his  money  or 
hb  merchandise,  on  credit,  will  be  paid  for  his  merchandise,  *or 
repaid  his  money.  Sir,  we  live  in  a  highly  commercial  country, 
and  a  highly  commercial  and  enterprising  age.  The  system  of 
credit,  which  I  hold  to  be  very  usefiu,  and,  indeed,  essential  to  our 
general  prosperity,  may,  no  doubt,  be  carried  to  excess.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  over-trading,  and  such  a  thing  as  false  credit ;  and 
both  these  things  are  public  evils.    All  admit  this ;  and  many  think 
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the  evils  so  great,  that  tbey  seem  to  be  enemies  to  die  credit  system 
altogether.  I  am  not  one  of  these ;  but  still  I  desire  to  keep  oiedit 
within  bounds,  and  to  avoid  overbuilding* 

Now,  Sir,  what  is  it  that  uphold3  so  much  felse  credit  ?  What 
is  it  that  enables  men  to  extend  their  transactions  so  far  beyond 
their  capital  ?*  What  is  it  that  enables  them,  also,  to  go  on,  often 
for  a  long  time,  after  they  become  really  insolvent?  Sr,  it  is  tbe 
practice  of  endorsement  and  suretiship  — ^  a  practice,  I  venture  to 
say,  more  extensive  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country. 
Mfen  get  trust  upon  the  strength  of  other  men's  names.  I  uo  not 
speak  of  the  discount  of  notes  and  bills  taken  in  the  commoa  op-> 
erations  of  sale  and  purchase,  but  I  speak  of  pure  acoommodaMoOy 
of  the  discount  of  paper  representing  no  transaction  of  sale  or 
purchase,  but  made  for  borrowing  money  merely,  and  endorsed  for 
the  sole  accommodation  of  the  borrower.  That  great  excesses 
have  been  committed  in  operations  of  this  kind,  no  man  who  has 
attended  to  the  transactions  of  trade  can  doubt ;  nor  can  any  ope 
doubt  that  great  evils  arise  from  this  source.  Endorsement  and 
suretiship,  therefore,  are  the  means  by  which  excessive  and  ialse 
credit  is  upholden.  And  how  is  thb  endorsement  obtained  ?  This 
leads  us  one  step  fiirther  in  the  inquiry.  How  is  it  that  persons, 
continuing  to  carry  on  business  after  they  are  really  insolvent,  and 
are  suspected,  if  not  known,  to  be  so,  caq  prtxsure  others  to  endorse 
their  paper  ?  Sir,  we  all  know  bow  it  1s«  It  is  by  promising  to 
secure  endorsers  at  all  events.  It  is  by  giving  an  assurance  Siat, 
if  the  party  stops,  a  [Mpeferenoe  shall  be  made,  and  tbe  fovored 
creditors  shall  be  his  endorsers.  Hence  it  is  quite  general,  perhaps 
universal,  that,  when  an  insolvent  assigns  his  property  for  the  ben* 
efit  of  his  creditors,  he  classifies  his  creditors,  and  puts  endorsers 
into  the  first  class.  This  has  become  a  sort  of  honorary  law.  A 
man  that  disregards  it,  is,  in  some  measure,  disgraced.  We  hear 
daily  of  honorary  debts,  and  we  hear  reproaches  against  those  who, 
being  msolvent,  have  yet  pushed  on,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  their 
afliirs,  until,  when  fiiilure  does  come,  ---and  come  it  does,  sooner 
or  later,  —  they  have  not  enough  left  to  discharge  these  honorary 
obligations.  Now,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  is  preference.  The 
preference  of  one  creditor  to  another,  both  debts  being  honest,  is 
allowed  by  tbe  general  rules  of  law,  but  is  not  allow^  by  bank- 
rupt laws.  And  this  right  of  preference  is  the  foundatkm  on  which 
the  structore  rests. 

On  the  legal  right  ot  power  of  preference  lies  tbe  promise  of 
preference. 

On  the  promise  of  preference  lies  endorsement. 

On  endorsement  Kes  extensive  and  false  credit. 

On  excessive  and  fidse  credit  lies  over-trading. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  regular  stratificatkin.    If  we  strike  out  pvefei^ 
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mce,  we  shall  koock  away  the  foundation  stone.    And  this  bill 
will  strike  it  out. 

If  this  bill  sball  pass,  every  endorser,  who  shall  not  take  previ- 
ous security,  will  see  that,  in  case  of  failure,  he  can  no  longer  be 
protected,  or  preferred,  but  must  come  in  for  his  share,  and  his 
share  only,  with  other  creditors.  And  this  is  right.  For  one,  I 
have  always  thought  that,  if  any  difference  were  to  be  made,  en- 
dorsers should  be  paid  last,  because  they  come  in  as  vdunteers-^ 
they  profess  to  run  a  risk.  They  are  not  giving  credit  in  the  com- 
mon way,  as  other  persons  do,  who  sell  on  trust,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business,  and  in  order  to  earn  their  livelihood ;  but  they 
assume  a  voluntary  responsibility.  And  why  should  they  be  pre* 
ferred  to  the  grocer,  the  tailor,  or  the  butcher,  who  has  only  dealt 
in  the  common  way  of  his  trade,  and  has  not  volunteered  to  give 
any  trust  or  credit  whatever?  Well,  Sir,  will  not  endorsement 
stay  its  band  when  this  bill  shall  have  taken  away  all  power  of 

E reference  ?  Will  not  men  hesitate,  more  thun  they  now  do,  about 
ndiog  their  names,  when  th^  find  that,  in  case  of  iiiilure,  thev 
must  come  m  for  neighbor's  ftre,  with  all  other  creditors  ?  I  think 
they  will. 

And,  Sir,  if  there  be  less  of  endorsement,  there  will  be  less  of 
fictitious  credit,  and  less  of  over-trading.  Every  man's  business 
will  be  brought  down  so  much  the  nearer  to  his  own  property,  his 
own  capital,  and  his  own  means.  And,  if  every  tmding  man's 
buainess  be  brought  down  to  some  nearer  proportk>n  to  nis  own 
capital,  and  his  own  means,  does  not  this  diminish  the  probability 
of  his  £iilure?  Certainly  it  does;  and,  therefore,  whoever  deals 
with  htm,  and  trusts  him,  is  not  so  likely  to  lose  his  debt.  Th^re 
will  be  more  general  security  in  giving  credits.  And,  therefore,  I 
say  that,  if  you  take  away  the  power  and  practice  of  preference, 
you  affect,  to  some  extent,  false  credit  and  over-trading ;  and,  by 
these  means,  you  give  a  security  to  the  creditor,  even  in  the  crea- 
tk>D  of  his  debt ;  and  this  is  one  advantage,  to  the  wbde  class  of 
creditors,  to  be  expected  from  this  bill.  It  is  a  general  advantage, 
and  its  precise  amount  cannot  be  stated ;  but  it  is  a  clear  advantage, 
nevertheless. 

Hut  there  is  a  second,  and  a  still  greater  advantage. 
Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  ask,  What  is  that  feature—  the  capital 
feature-— which  we  most  often  see,  in  the  insolvencies  whbh  take 
place  among  the  trading  classes  ?  What  is  that  which  there  is  the 
more  frequent  occask)n  to  regret  and  to  reprehend  ?  Is  it  not  that 
the  party  has  gone  on  too  long  ?  Is  it  not  that,  after  he  knew  him- 
sdif  to  be  really  insolvent,  —  that  is,  after  he  knew  he  bad  not  prop- 
erty enough  left  to  pay  his  debts,  i —  instead  of  stopping,  and  winding 
up  his  concerns,  he  has  ventured  still  deeper,  and  made  his  ultirqate 
case  thereby  atiU  more  desperate  ?    Under  die  present  stale  of  law. 
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this  happens  quite  too  often.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  fiMind,  on 
inquiry,  that  failures  are  generally  worse  in  thb  country  than  else* 
where ;  that  is  to  say,  that  generally  the  anxxint  of  assets  is  less  m 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  debts. 

And,  in  my  opinion,  the  present  state  of  the  law  encourages  and 
produces  this  result.  For,  Sir,  let  me  ask,  What  will  a  man  natural- 
ly do,  who  has  been  unfortunate,  and  has  sustained  such  losses  as  to 
bring  his  property  below  his  debts,  while  this  is  known  to  himself, 
and  not  known  to  others?  If  he  stops  and  surrenders,  howeirer 
honestly  and  fairly,  he  cannot  be  sure  of  a  discharge,  and  the  un- 
paid balance  may  keep  him  a  pauper  for  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
be  sees  that  another  voyage,  another  speculation,  some  new  turn  of 
fortune,  may  possibly  relieve  him,  and  bring  him  out  a  man  of 
property. 

On  one  side,  poverty  for  life  is  his  only  prospect,  and  only  desti- 
ny, so  far  at  least  as  the  law  allows  him  any  ground  of  hope ;  and 
on  the  other,  there  is  some  chance  of  escape.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  ask 
any  sensible  man,  if  a  state  of  law  could  be  devised  more  likely  to 
encourage  headlong  enterprise  and  rash  speculation?  Can  you 
place  a  man  in  a  conditk)n  where  he  will  be  more  likely  to  throw 
himself  upon  desperate  chances,  and  to  plunge  deeper  and  deeper? 

We  are  not  without  experience  on  this  point,  and  much  instruc- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  one  memorable  instance.  The  great 
fire  in  New  York  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  property  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  in  houses,  ware- 
houses, and  merchandise.  But  nobody  failed. .  This  is  a  fact  full 
of  admonition.  I  pray  attention  to  it.  Nobody  failed,  notwith- 
standing this  immense  loss  of  property ;  and  what  was  the  reason? 
No  one  doubts  that  hundreds  were  rendered  deeply  insolvent  by 
this  so  extensive  calamity.  Why,  then,  did  they  not  stop?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  extent  of  their  losses  was,  in  many  cases,  known 
only  to  themselves,  and  they  concealed  their  own  true  condition. 
And  they  had  strong  motives  so  to  do.  If  they  announced  them- 
selves insolvent,  and  stopped,  nothing  was  before  them  and  their 
families,  for  their  whole  lives,  but  poverty  and  distress.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  was  a  possibility  of  hope  that,  if  they  could  maintain 
their  crfedit,  they  might,  by  extreme  exertion  and  extreme  good  for- 
tune, extricate  themselves.  On  the  strength  of  tiiat  hope,  slight  as 
it  was,  they  buoyed  themselves  up,  and  tried  to  stem  the  current 
which  was  carrying  them,  notwithstanding  ail  their  stniggies,  to 
utter  and  desperate  bankruptcy.  They  paid  exorbitant  interest  for 
money ;  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  jewed  in  every  darfc  alley 
in  the  city ;  they  sacrificed  every  thing  to  maintain  their  credit,  and, 
in  the  end,  when  every  thing  else  was  gone,  credit  went  also.  And 
when  they  finally  failed,  where  was  the  fund  for  dividend  to  cred- 
itors ?    Why,  Sir,  it  bad  gone  to  the  pocket  of  the  capitalist ;  it  had 
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been  devoured  by  the  voncity  of  usuiy.  I  know  of  one  inttance 
in  wbicb  a  merchant  paid  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  extra  and 
unlawfid  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  his  credit,  and  failed 
after  all.  And  there  are  well-authenticated  cases  of  payment  of 
still  larger  sums.  Boundless  extras  and  cool  exort>itancy  wera  thus 
su&red  to  eat  up  what  belonged  to  creditors. 

Now,  Sir,  would  it  not  have  been  better  ibr  aH  parties,  and  for  the 
public,  that  these  unfortunate  persons  should  have  stopped  payment 
the  moraing  after  the  fire,  assigned  all  that  was  left  of  their  piopen- 
ty,  and  received  a  discharge  ?  And  this,  be  assured,  many  of  them 
would  have  done,  if  the  law  had  provided  that  by  so  doing  they 
might  have  obtained  that  discharge.  But  there  was  no  such  legu 
provbion ;  they  had  no  hope  on  that  side,  but  fiom  the  consent  of 
aU  their  creditors,  and  they  believed  that  all  would  not  consent ;  and 
riierefore  there  was  no  way  left  to  them  but  U>  keep  on,  wading  into ' 
.  deeper  water  at  every  step,  and  stopping  at  last  with  nothing  to 
divioe  save  among  endorsers. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  it  fiequently  said  that  all  honest  debton 
may  always  obtain  discharges  from  their  creditors  ujpon  an  honest 
assignment  of  their  effects.  Thb  b  the  language  of  the  memorial 
of  Ae  Board  of  Trade,  and  thb  b  the  language,  especiallv,  of  the 
letter  to  the  honorable  member  bom  New  York,  which  has  been 
read.  Sir,  such  b  not  my  opinion,  nor  the  fiuit  of  my  exnecience. 
I  believe  that  creditors  are  generally  humane  and  just ;  nut  there 
will  be  some,  always,  or  often,  who  are  selfish,  unjust,  or  indifibr- 
ent.  There  will  be  some,  of^n,  who  will  not  compound.  The 
man,  therefore,  who  would  stop,  since  he  knows  he  b  insolvent,  if 
be  could  be  sure  of  a  discharge,  cannot  be  sure  of  it.  He  may  be 
as  honest  as  possible ;  he  may  strip  himself  of  the  last  fiirthing ;  but 
yet  be  cannot  prombe  himself  any  release.  It  b  notorious  that 
some  creditors  will  and  do  hold  on ;  and  as  to  the  debtor,  thb  b  as 
decisive  as  if  all  did  so. 

Now,  Sir,  thb  bill  proposes  an  object  to  a  man  whose  circum- 
stances  have  become  insolvent,  and  makes  that  object  sure.  It  tells 
hindy  by  way  of  inducing  him  to  stop  in  season,  ajod  before  he  has 
wasted  his  property,  that,  by  assigning,  and  acting  honestly  in  all 
things,  he  shall  have  a  discbarge ;  &at  no  unreasonable  creditor 
shall  be  able  to  prevent  it ;  and  with  this  certainty  before  him,  he 
will  stop  in  season,  or,  at  least,  b  much  more  likely  to  stop  m  sea* 
son,  than  he  b  at  present. 

This,  then.  Sir,  b  the  second  benefit  which  thb  biB  confers  on 
orediton.  And  who  will  deny  that  it  b  a  clear  and  a  great  benefit? 
It  holds  out  a  strong  inducement  to  debtors  to  stop  in  season,  and 
to  distribute  their  property  honestly,  while  they  have  yet  property 
to  distribute,  and  before  they  have  wasted  it  all  in  useless  sacrifices 
to  retrieve  their  afiairs. 

roL»  m.  59  • 
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But  there  is  a  third  benefit  which  this  bill  confers  on  creditors. 
It  takes  away  the  power  and  the  nx)tive  of  concealment.  Under 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  motives  of  an  insolvent  roan  lead  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  his  duties.  Every  thing  is  brought  to  bear 
against  his  honesty  and  integrity.  He  has  every  temptation  to  con- 
ceal his  property ;  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which  he  may  con- 
ceal it.  If  he  surrenders  all,  he  cannot  be  discharged,  and,  there- 
f(»e,  will  be  in  no  condition  to  earn  any  thing  more.  He  may, 
therefore,  not  choose  to  surrender,  and  may  set  his  creditors  at  den- 
ance.  I  have  heard  of  an  instance,  in  which  a  man  failed  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  he  showed  assets  to  the 
amount  of  eighty  thousand,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
be  had  any  more,  or  had  acted  dishonestly  in  any  way.  He  offered 
to  give  all  up  for  a  discharge ;  but  while  most  of  hb  creditcM^  were 
'  willbg  to  discharge  him  on  such  a  surrender,  some  were  not.  A 
year  afterwards,  he  renewed  his  offer  of  giving  up  all,  but  his  prop- 
erty had  by  this  time  become  diminish^  by  ten  thousand  dollars, 
80  that  he  had  but  seventy  thousand  to  offer ;  and  the  obstinate 
creditors  of  last  year  were  now  willing  to  take  what  was  then 
offered,  but  would  not  take  less  ;  and  so  the  process  of  otkr  and 
vefiisal  went  on ;  and  the  last  I  heard  of  the  case,  this  proceeding 
wa:s  likely  to  result  in  the  creditors'  getting  nothing,  and  the  debtor's 
becoming  a  beggar. 

If  there  be  not  many  cases  exactly  like  this,  or  quite  so  strong  in 
all  their  circimistances,  there  are  still  very  many  which  much 
resemble  it ;  and  this  bUl  will  put  an  end  to  them  all. 

Sir,  the  great  power  by  which  the  debtor  is  to  be  moved  to 
act  honestly  and  feirly,  is  his  hope  of  a  discharge.  This  is  to  him 
every  thing.  Hardl3r  any  earthly  object,  in  his  view,  can  be  great- 
er. It  is  this  which  is  to  reinstate  him  in  a  condition  of  effort  and 
actbn.  Creditors  can  obtain  a  benefit,  by  means  of  this,  far  supe- 
rior to  any  good  which  they  can  ever  get  by  holding  on  to  his 
future  earnings.  Generally,  this  last  right  is  ^ood  for  nothing  to  the 
mass  of  creditors,  though  sometimes  an  individual  may  profit  oy  it. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  where  the  amount  of  debt  is  small,  the 
bankrupt  will  struggle  hard  to  earn  the  means  of  payment,  that  he 
may  afterwards  woi^  for  himself.  But  if  the  amount  be  large,  be 
will  make  no  such  effi>rt.  He  will  not  work  altogether  for  hb  cred- 
itors. Not  only  will  he  not  do  that,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  be 
is  under  strong  temptation  to  retain  and  conceal  what  he  already 
possesses.  I  need  not  say  of  what  evil  consequence  all  this  is.  I 
need  not  say  what  ill-will  naturally  grows  up  between  debtors  and 
creditors  standing. in  this  relation.  The  creditor  thinks  his  debtor 
unjust  and  roguish ;  the  debtor  regards  his  creditor  as  remorseless 
and  cruel ;  and  mutual  reproaches  and  deep  bitterness  of  feeling  are 
often  the  result.     How  much  better,  Sir, — how  much  better,  every 
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way, — that  the  law,  by  its  timely  interference,  should  gire  the  debt-* 
or's  property  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  set  him  free  to  begin  a  new 
career  of  industry  and  usefulness ! 

And  in  the  fourth  place,  Sir,  this  bill  gives  the  creditors  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  debtor's  effects*  In  the  present  state  of  things,  a 
bankrupt  may  pay  one  creditor  all,  and  another  nothibg ;  and  he 
who  gets  nothing  may,  perhaps,  fail  himself,  when,  if  he  could  have 
received  his  just  proportion,  he  might  have  been  saved.  The  great 
interest  of  the  mass  of  creditors  b,  that  the  debtor's  effects  shall  be 
equally  divided  among  them  all.  At  present,  there  is  no  security 
ibr  such  equal  division,  and  this  bill  proposes  to  give  that  security. 
And  I  repeat,  that  if  any  thing  ever  comes  of  the  power  of  a  cred- 
itor to  hdd  on  upon  his  debt,  in  the  hope  of  getting  something  out 
of  the  iuture  earnings  of  a  notoriously  insolvent  debtor,  it  is  usually 
not  the  mass  of  creditors,  but  only  some  one  of  them  who  gets  any 
thing ;  and  that  one,  very  likely,  may  be  he  who  deserves  least. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  securities,  the  new  securities,  the 
important  securities,  which  this  bill  furnishes  to  the  creditors.  If 
there  be  nothing  in  them,  let  that  be  shown  ;  but  until  it  is  shown, 
let  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  for  the  creditors' 
bene6t. 

And,  Mr.  President,  these  provisions  belong  to  the  voluntary  as 
well  as  the  involuntary  parts  of  the  bill.  The  real  reciprocity,  the 
real  equivalent,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  provisions  made  for  con- 
ducting the  proceedings,  and  not  in  the  source  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings originate.  Suppose  creditors  to  have  ever  so  foil  a  power  of 
declaring  their  debtors  bankrupts ;  this  would  not  avail  them,  unless 
proper  provisions  were  made  for  a  full  assignment  and  foir  distribu- 
tion of  the  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  such  provisions  be  made,  the  creditor  is 
secured,  although  the  proceedings  originate  with  the  debtor  himself. 
It  may  be  wise,  or  it  may  be  unwise,  to  retain  the  coercive  clauses ; 
but,  whether  retained  or  not,  they  do  not  constitute  the  true  equiv- 
alent or  reciprocal  benefit  of  the  creditor.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  stands  thus :  The  benefit  of  a  debtor  consists  in  obtaining  a  dis- 
charge ;  this  he  shall  have,  but,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  he  shall  give 
the  creditors  the  benefit  of  a  foil  and  honest  surrender  of  all  hi^ 
property ;  he  shall  show,  if  a  merchant,  that  he  has  kept  proper 
and  regular  books^  of  account ;  it  must  not  appear  that  there  has 
been  any  false  swe'aring  on  his  part,  or  the  concealment  of  any  part 
of  his  property ;  or  that  he  has  admitted  any  false  or  fictitious  debt 
against  his  estate ;  or  that  he  has  applied  any  trust  money  to  his 
own  use;  or  that  he  has  paid  any  debt  by  way  of  preferring  one 
creditor  to  another,  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy.  And  the 
Senate,  if  they  see  fit,  may  insert  that  the  consent  of  creditors  should 
be  necessary  to  his  discharge,  though,  for  one,  I  should  never  consent 
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to  that,  without  reseirbg  a  right  to  the  debtor  to  summon  dissenting 
creditors  to  appear  before  the  proper  tribunal,  and  show  some  just 
reason  for  withholding  their  assent. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  gone  through  with  all  that  I  proposed  to  say 
upon  the  vohmtary  part  of  this  bill.  My  undertaking  was,  to  show 
that  that  part  of  the  bill  does,  by  itself,  and  of  and  m  itself  alone, 
contain  provisions  of  the  highest  importance  to  creditors,  and  the 
security  of  creditors ;  and,  on  the  various  points  which  I  have  no- 
ticed, I  am  ready  to  meet  any  gentleman  who  may  choose  to  con- 
test the  matter.  The  opinions  which  I  have  expressed  I  hold  with 
confidence,  and  am  willing  to  defend  them,  and  to  submit  them  to 
the  judgment  of  all  men  of  experience. 

My  second  general  proposition  was,  that,  whether  it  it  were  ad- 
visable, on  the  whole,  or  not,  to  retain  the  compulsory  part,  yet  that 
part  did  not  give  any  important  addition  to  the  security  of  cred- 
itors ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  of  great  conse<|uence  whether 
it  be  retained  or  not. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  remember  that  the  form  of  proceeding 
is  the  same,  after  its  commencement,  whether  it  be  begun  by  the 
debtor  or  his  creditor.  If  there  be  any  benefit  to  the  creditor  at 
all  in  the  compulsory  part,  it  must  be  in  the  mere  power  of  de- 
claring bis  debtor  a  bankrupt  under  certain  circumstances,  and  of 
makkig  him,  w'dKng  or  unwilling,  go  through  the  bankrupt  process. 
Now,  the  difficulty  is,  that,  though  this  power  might  sometimes  be 
beneficial  to  the  creditor,  yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  so  to  describe 
the  circunntaiices  which  shall  constitute  a  just  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power,  as  not  to  leave  it  still,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
volimtar^  matter  with  the  debtor,  when  he  will  sulnect  himself  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  This  has  been  found  the  difficulty  in 
all  systems ;  and  most  bankruptcies  are,  therefore,  now  substantklly 
voluntary.  Those  acts  which  are,  in  this  bill,  called  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  which,  if  committed,  shaH  enable  a  creditor  to  sue  out 
a  commission  against  his  debtor,  are,  nearly  all  of  them,  voluntary 
acts,  which  the  debtor  may  perform  or  not,  at  his  pleasure,  and 
which,  of  course,  he  will  not  perform,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  the 
process  of  bankruptcy. 

These  acts,  as  stated  in  the  bill,  are,  secretly  departing  from  the 
State,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors ;  firaudulendy  procuring 
himself  to  be  arrested,  or  his  lands  and  goods  attached  or  taken  in 
execution ;  removing  or  concealing  his  goods,  to  prevent  their  being 
levied  upon  or  taken  by  legal  process ;  making  any  fi^udulent  con- 
veyance of  his  lands  or  goods ;  lying  in  jail  twenty  days  for  want 
of  bail,  or  escaping  from  jail,  or  not  giving  security  according  to 
law,  when  his  lands  or  effects  shall  be  attached  by  process. 

Most  of  these  acts  an  insolvent  may' avoid  the  commission  of,  if 
he  choose,  especially  as  there  ate  now  few  instances  of  impriaoo- 
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meiit  for  debt  Tbe  ads  o&  bankruptcy,  acocnding  to  ibe  BrilUi 
statute,  are  very  much  like  tho^  in  this  bill.  But  a  trader  oMjr 
declare  himself  insolvent,  and  thereupon  a  cooimiasion  may  issue 
against  him ;  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  now.  tbe  Gommon  course^ 
Creditors  will  seldom,  if  ever,  use  this  power.  A  creditor,  desirous 
of  proceeding  against  hb  debtor  for  payment  or  security,  naturally 
acts  for  himself  alone.  He  arrests  bis  person,  attaches  his  proper- 
ty, if  the  law  allows  that  to  be  done,  or  gets  security  for  his  own 
debt  the  best  way  he  can,  leaving  others  to  look  out  for  themselves. 
Concert  among  creditors,  in  such  cases,  is  not  necessary,  and  is 
uncommon ;  and  a  single  cseditor,  acting  for  himself  only,  is  much 
more  likely  to  take  other  means  for  the  security  of  his  debt  than 
that  of  putting  his  debtor  into  bankruptoy.  Nevertheless,  I  admit 
there  are  possible  cases  in  which  the  power  might  be  usefol.  I 
admit  it  would  be  well  if  creditors  could  sometimes  stop  the  career 
of  their  debtors ;  and,  if  the  honoraUe  member  fiom  New  Yoik, 
or  any  other  gentleman,  can  frame  a  clause  for  that  purpose,  at 
once  efficient  and  safe,  I  shall  voto  for  iL  Even  as  these  clauses 
now  stand,  I  should  prefer  to  have  them  in  tbe  bill ;  my  original 
propositk)n  having  been,  ae  is  well  known,  that  there  should  be  both 
compulsory  and  voluntary  bankruptoy ;  and  I  vote  now  to  strike 
tbe  provision  out,  only  because  others,  I  find,  object  to  it,  and  be« 
cause  I  do  not  think  it  of  any  great  importance. 

I  proceed,  Sir,  to  take  some  notice  of  tbe  remarks  of  the  honor* 
able  member  from  New  York ;  and  what  I  have  first  to  say  is, 
that  his  speech  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  speech  against  the  whole 
bill,  rather  than  a  speech  in  favor  of  retaining  the  compulsory 
clause.  He  pointed  out  the  evils  that  might  arise  fiom  the  volun- 
tary part  of  the  bill ;  but 'every  one  of  them  might  arise,  too,  under 
the  other  part.  He  spoke  of  the  hardship  to  creditors  in  New 
York,  —  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  insol- 
vency of  their  debtors  in  the  Western  States,  and  to  go  thither  to 
prove  tlieir  debts,  or  resist  tlie  discharge.  But  this  hardship,  cer- 
tainly, is  no  gieater  when  the  Western  debtor  declares  himself 
bankrupt,  than  when  be  commits  an  act  of  bieinkniptoy,  on  which 
some  Western  creditor  sues  out  a  oommisskxi  against  him. 

All  the  other  inconveniences,  dangers,  or  hardships  to  creditors, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  enumerated,  were,  in  like  manner, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  as  likely  to  arise  when  a  creditor  puts  the 
debtor  ieto  bankruptcy,  as  when  he  puts  himself  in.  The  gentle- 
man's argument,  therefore,  is  an  argument  against  the  whole  bill. 
He  thinks  Eastern  creditors  of  Western  debtors  will  be  endangered, 
bec4uise  State  Legislatures,  in  Stales  where  debtors  live,  as  well  as 
oommissbners,  assignees,  &c.,  will  have  all  their  sympathies  on  tbe 
side  of  the  debtors.  Why,  Sit,  Stale  Legislatures  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  under  this  bill ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  bow  is  it 
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now  ?  Are  not  credhois,  now  in  tn^  power  of  local  admtniaftn* 
tk>ns»  affected,  in  all  respects,  by  these  same  sympathies  ?  Are 
there  no  instances,  indeed,  and  is  there  no'  danger  of  laws  staying 
process,  embarrassing  remedies,  or  otherwise  interrapting  the  regu* 
lar  course  of  legal  collection  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  a  New  Toi%  merchant,  learning  that  bis  debtor  in  the  South 
or  West  was  in  hosolvent  or  failing  circumstances,  would  prefer  that 
his  afiairs  should  be  settled  in  bankruptcy,  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  much  sooner  than  he  shoaM  settle  them  himself, 
paying  whom  he  pleased,  and  disposing  of  his  property  accordhig 
to  bis  own  will,  or  under  the  administration  of  the  insolvent  laws 
of  the  State. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  fear  that,  if  Western  traders  may  make 
tbemselTes  bankrupts,  New  York  merchants  will  be  shy  of  them, 
and  that  Western  credit  will  be  impaired  or  checked.  Perhaps 
therc  wouM  be  no  great  harm  if  thb  should  be  so.  A  little  more 
caution  might  not  be  unprofitable ;  but  the  answer  to  aH  s%ich  sug- 
gestions is,  that  the  bill  applies  only  to  cases  of  insolvents,  actual, 
real  insolvents ;  and,  when  traders  are  actually  insolvent,  the  sooner 
it  is  known  the  better,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Nor  do  I  feel  any 
alarm  lor  our  mercantile  credit  abroad,  which  has  awakened  the 
fears  of  the  gentleman.  What  can  foreign  merchants  suppose 
better  for  them  than  such  an  administration  of  the  effects  of  debtors 
here,  as  that,  if  there  be  (breign  creditors,  they  shall  be  sore  of  a 
just  and  equal  dividend,  without  preference  either  to  creditors  at 
nome  or  endorsers?  It  b  not  long  since,  in  some  of  the  States, — 
I  hope  it  is  not  so  any  where  now, — that  creditors  within  the  Stote 
had  preference  over  creditors  ont  of  it.  And,  if  we  look  to  other 
countries,  do  we  find  that  well-administered  systems  of  bankruptcy 
enfeeble  or  impair  mercantile  crcdit  ?  Is  it  so  in  regard  to  England, 
or  to  France  ? 

The  honorable  member  feels  alarm,  too,  lest  the  banks  should  be 
great  sufferers  under  the  operation  of  tliis  bill.  He  is  apprehensive 
that,  if  it  shall  pass,  very  many  debtors  of  the  banks  will  become 
bankrupts,  pay  other  creditors,  more  or  less,  and  pay  the  banks 
nothing.  Sir,  this  is  not  according  to  my  observation.  Bank  debts 
are  usually  preferred  debts,  because  they  are  debts  secured  by 
endorsement.  But,  by  mentbning  th^  case  of  the  banks,  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested  ideas  which  I  have  long  entertained,  and  which 
I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  briefly,  thongh  1  shall  not 
dwell  on  them. 

Sir,  a  great  nart  of  the  credit  of  the  countiy  is  bank  credit.  A 
great  part  of  all  endoisement  and  suretiship  is  bank  endorsement 
and  bank  suretiship.  I  do  not  speak  particularly  of  the  great 
cities ;  I  speak  of  the  country  generally.  Now,  endorsement,  as  I 
have  already  said,  rests  on  the  idea  of  preference.    And>  if  we 
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take  away  preference,  do  we  not  dimmish  bank  endorsement  and 
bank  accommodation  ?  And  do  we  not,  in  this  way,  act  directly 
on  the  quantity  of  bank  paper  issued  tor  circulation  ?  Do  we  not 
keep  the  issues  of  paper  neai^  to  the  real  wants  of  society  ?  This 
view  of  the  case  might  be  pressed  and  amplified.  There  is  much 
in  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  For  the  present,  I.  only  suggest  it ; 
but  be  who  shall  consider  the  subject  longest,  and  deepest,  will  be 
most  thoroughly  convinced  that,  in  thb  respect,  as  well  as  others, 
the  abolition  of  preference  to  endorsers  will  act  beneficially  to  the 
public. 

The  immediate  moticm  befi>re  the  Senate^  Mr.  Preadent,  does 
not  justify  a  further  extension  of  my  observations  on  this  part  of  the 
case.  My  olnect  has  been  to  prove  that  this  bill  is  not  one-sided, 
is  not  a  bill  for  debtors  only,  but  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  biO 
ttiaking  just,  honest,  and  reasonable  provisions  for  the  distribution 
of  the  efifects  of  insolvents  among  their  creditors ;  and  that  the  vd- 
ontary  part  of  the  bill  alone  secures  all  these  principal  objects, 
because,  in  the  great  and  overruling  motive  of  obtaining  a  discharge, 
it  holds  out  an  object  to  debtors,  who  know  themselves  to  be  insol- 
vent, to  stop,  to  stop  seasonably,  to  assign  honestly,  and  to  conicMrm, 
in  good  faith,  to  all  the  provisions  intended  &xt  the  security  of  their 
creditors. 
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DEUVSBJKO  AT  THi:  QBJ^T  MAStMCESTIMa  AT  SABATOOA, 
NEW  VORK,  AUGUST  19,  1840. 


Wfi  are,  my  friendd,  in  die  midst  of  a  great  rooTemeot  of  tbe 
people.  That  a  revolutioo  in  public  aeatiaieitt  on  sonae  important 
4|aestk»is  of  public  policy  has  begun,  and  is  in  progress,  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  coooeal,  and  folly  to  deny.  What  will  be  the  extent 
of  th»  revolution — what  its  immediate  effects  upon  political  men 
and  political  measures — what  ultimate  influence  it  may  have  on 
tbe  integrity  of  tbe  Constitution,  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
tbe  country,  remains  to  be  seen.  Meantime,  no  one  can  deny  that 
«n  extraordinary  excitement  exists  in  the  counCty,  such  as  has  not 
been  witnessed  for  more  than  half  a  century — not  local,  nor  con* 
fined  to  any  two  or  three,  or  ten  States,  but  pervading  the  whole, 
fiom  North  to  South,  and  from  East  to  West,  with  equal  force  and 
intensity.  For  an  effect  so  general,  a  cause  of  equal  extent  must 
exist.  No  cause,  local  or  partial,  can  produce  consequences  so 
general  and  universal.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  indeed,  local 
causes  may  in  some  degree  add  to  the  flame;  but  no  local  cause, 
nor  any  ndniber  of  local  causes,  can  account  for  the  general  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind. 

In  portions  of  the  country  devoted  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, we  hear  complaints  of  want  of  market  and  of  low  prices. 
Tet  there  are  other  portions  of  the  country  which  are  consumers, 
and  not  producers,  of  feod  and  mamifiM^ures ;  and,  as  purchasers, 
they  should,  it  would  seem,  be  satisfied  with  the  low  prices  of 
which  the  sellers  complain ;  but  in  these  portbns,  too,  of  the 
country,  there  is  dissatisfaction  and  discontafit.  Every  where, 
there  is  complaining  and  a  desire  for  change. 

There  are  those  who  think  this  excitement  among  the  people 
transitory  and  evanescent.  1  am  not  of  that  opinion.  So  far  as  1 
can  judge,  attention  to  public  aflairs  among  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  di- 
minished ;  and  this  not  in  one  part  of  the  country,  but  all  over  it. 
This  certainly  is  the  fact,  if  we  ma^  judge  from  recent  information. 
The  breeze  of  popular  excitement  is  blowing  every  where.    It  fans 

the  air  in  Alabama  and  the  Carolinas;  and  I  am  of  opinicm*  that 
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when  it  shall  cross  the  Potomac,  and  range  along  the  northern  AUe* 
gbanies,  it  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  until,  mbgling  with  the 
gales  of  the  Empire  State,  and  the  mountain  blasts  of  New  Eng- 
land, it  will  blow  a  perfect  hunicane. 

There  are  those,  again,  who  think  these  vast  popular  meetings 
are  got  up  by  eflbrt ;  but  I  say  that  no  effi)it  could  get  them  up, 
and  no  effiirt  can  keep  them  down.  There  must,  then,  be  some 
general  cause  that  ammates  the  whole  country.  What  is  that 
cause  ?  It  is  upon  this  point  I  propose  to  give  my  opinion  to-day. 
1  have  no  design  to  aSEsad  the  feelings  of  any,  but  I  mean  in  per- 
fect plainness  to  express  my  views  to  the  vast  multitude  assembled 
around.  I  know  there  are  among  them  many  who  from  first  to  last 
supported  General  Jackson.  1  know  there  are  many  who,  if  con* 
science  and  patrbtism  had  permitted,  would  support  his  successor ; 
and  I  should  ill  repay  the  attention  with  which  they  may  honor  me 
by  any  reviling  or«  denunciation.  Again,  I  come  to  play  no  part 
(^(xatory  befere  vou.  If  there  have  been  times  and  occasions  in 
my  life  when  I  might  be  supposed  anxious  to  exhibit  myself  in  such 
a  light,  that  period  has  passed,  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  occasions. 
I  come  to  dbtate  and  prescribe  to  no  man.  If  my  experience,  not 
now  short,  in  the  afiairs  of  government,  entitle  my  opinkms  to  any 
respect,  those  opinions  are  at  doe  service  of  my  feliow-citizeos. 
What  I  shall  state  as  fects,  I  hold  myself  and  my  character  respon* 
sible  for ;  what  I  shall  state  as  opinkuis,  all  are  alike  at  liberty  to 
reject  or  to  receive.  I  ask  such  consideration  for  them  only  as 
the  fairness  and  sincerity  with  which  they  are  uttered  may  claim. 

What,  then,  has  excited  the  whole  land,  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
and  gives  us  assurance  that  while  we  are  meeting  here  in  New 
York  in  such  vast  numbers,  other  like  meetings  are  holding  through* 
out  all  the  States  ?  That  this  cause  must  be  general,  is  certain, 
fer  it  agitates  the  whole  country,  and  not  parts  only. 

When  that  fluid  in  the  human  system  indispensable  to  life 
becomes  disordered,  corrupted,  or  obstructed  in  its  circulation, 
not  the  head  or  the  heart  alone  su£^,  but  the  whole  body  —  head, 
heart,  and  hand,  all  the  members,  and  all  the  extremities — is  af- 
fected with  debility,  paralysis,  numbness,  and  death.  The  analogy 
between  the  human  system  and  the  social  and  political  system,  is 
complete;  and  what  the  life-blood  is  to  the  form^,  circulatmn, 
money,  currency,  is  to  the  latter ;  and  if  that  be  disordered  or  cor- 
rupted, paralysis  must  fall  on  the  system. 

The  original,  leading,  main  cause,  then,  of  all  our  difficulties  and 
(fisasters,  is  the  disordered  state  of  the  circulatk>n.  This  is,  per- 
haps, not  a  perfecdy  obvKHis  truth ;  and  yet  it  is  one  susceptible  of 
easy  demonstration.  In  order  to  explain  this  the  more  readily,  I 
wish  to  bring  your  minds  to  the  coosideFation  of  the  internal  con- 
dition, and  the  vast  domestic  trade,  of  the  United  States.    Our 
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country  is  not  a  small  province  or  canton,  but  an  eaipire»exC€ocrnig 
over  a  large  and  cUveisified  surfiice,  with  a  population  of  various 
conditions  and  pursuits.  It  is  in  this  variety  that  conasts  iu  pros- 
perity ;  for  the  different  parts  become  useful  one  to  the  other>  not 
by  identity,  bat  by  difference,  of  production,  and  thus  each  by  b- 
tercbange  contributes  to  the  interest  of  the  other.  Heaoe,  our  in* 
temal  trade*--  that  which  carries  on  this  exchange  of  the  productt 
and  industry  of  the  different  portions  of  the  United  States  *-  is  cme 
of  our  most  important,  i  had  almost  said,  the  most  important  bter- 
est.  Its  operations  are  easy  and  silent,  not  always  penceptible,  but 
diffusing  health  and  life  thioughout  the  system  by  the  intevcouise 
thus  promoted  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  and  from  State 
to  State. 

Let  me  explain  this  a  little  in  detail.  You  are  here  in  a  grain* 
growing  State*  Yotir  interest,  then,  is  to  have  oonsuineis,  not 
glowers  of  grain.  The  hands  that,  in  that  'bvoad  belt  which 
stretches  across  the  country,  in  which  grain  beet  succeeds,  giow 
wheat,  are  interested  to  find  mouths  elsewhere  to  ooosume  what 
they  raise.  The  manu&cturers  of  the  North  and  E^st  need  the 
grain  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  cotton  of  the  South,  and  these  in 
turn  buy  the  manufactures  of  the  East.  Nor  is  this  solely  matter 
of  interest,  but  is  in  some  degree  brought  about  by  the  regulations 
of  famgn  governments.  Our  mana&ctures  find  no  sale  in  Europe ; 
and  much  of  our  ffnin  is,  under  ordinary  circumstanoes,  excluded 
kom  its  markets.  In  France  it  is  never  admitted,  and  in  England 
contingently  and  uncertainly  only,  and  in  a  manoer  to  tootaliae 
rather  than  gratify  the  American  bisbandman. 

The  internal  trade,  moreover,  mojFCs  as  it  were  in  a  circle,  and 
not  direetly :  the  great  imports  of  the  country  are  made  in  New 
York,  whence  they  pass  to  the  South  and  to  the  West ;  but  our 
lexports  are  not  mamly  firom  New  York,  but  fiom  the  South :  the 
jnain  imports,  then,  are  made  at  one  comer  of  the  Unbn,  and  the 
exports  from  another.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  other  branches 
•of  trade.  The  produce  of  Obb,  much  of  it,  descends  the  river  to 
New  Orleans ;  but  Obb  is  supplied  with  foreign  commodities  and 
domestb  fabrics  mably  through  the  New  York  Canals,  the  Lakes, 
and  the  Obb  Canal.  The  live  stock  of  Kentucky  goes  to  the 
Carolines;  but  Kentucky  buys  nothbg  there,  but  transmits  the 
money  to  Baltimoie,  Philadelphia,  aixl  New  York,  and  in  those 
•cities  procures  what  she  wants,  lo  be  sent  to  her  across  the  Al- 
leghanies. 

This  circuit  of  trade,  b  a  oountry  of  such  great  extent  as  ouis, 
•demands,  more  than  b  any  oountry  under  heaven,  a  uniform  cur* 
rency  for  the  whole  people  ;  that  what  is  money  in  Cardba  shall 
be  so  elsewhere ;  tfattt  what  the  Kentucky  diover  receives,  what 
ibe  planter  of  Alabama  sells  for,  what  the  laborer  iir  New  Yak 
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gtHa  ia  pay  fiir  bis  work,  and  carries  home  to  support  his  jhrnSy, 
shall  be  of  ascertained  aad  tmifomi  value. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion  ibr  an  essay  or  dissertatioii 

00  money ;  but  I  mean  disunctly  lo  express  the  optaion,  that 
until  the  General  Government  shall  take  in  hand  the  currency  of 
the  country^  until  that  Grovemment  shall  devise  some  means -^  I 
say  not  what — of  raising  the  whole  currency  to  the  level  of  gold 
and  rilver,  there  can  be  no  prosperity. 

Let  us  retrace  briefly  tlie  history  of  the  currency  questkni  in  thia 
eoiantfy  —  a  most  important  branch  of  the  commercial  questk>n* 

1  appeal  to  all  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  timesi  and  of 
the  Constitutkm^  whether  our  iathers,  in  framing  the  Constitutbn 
which  should  unite  us  in  common  rights  and  a  common  glory,  bad 
not  also,  among  their  chief  objects^  to  provide  a  uniform  svstem  of 
oommerce,  bckiding  a  nruform  system  of  currency,  for  the  whole 
cooatiy.  I  especially  invite  the  ing^woiis  youth  of  the  country 
to  go  back  to  the  history  of  those  times,  and  particularly  to  tlie 
Virginia  lesolutbns  of  1786,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ventu>n  at  Annapolis  <— and  they  will  there  find  the  prevailing 
argument  for  forming  a  General  Government,  was,  to  secure  a 
nniform  system  of  commerce^  of  custom-house  duties,  and  a  general 
regulation  of  the  trade,  external  and  internal,  of  the  whole  country. 
It  was  no  kNDger  to  be  the  commerce  of  New  York,  or  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  of  the  United  States,  to  be  carried  on  under  that  stai^ 
spangled  banner,  which  was  to  bear,  and  into  every  sea,  the  glorious 
motto  E  Pturibui  Unum. 

This  being  a  chief  and  cherished  object,  when  the  first  Congress 
under  the  Constitutk>n  assembled  in  New  York,  General  Wash- 
ington, in  his  speech,  naturally  drew  its  attentbn  to  the  necessity 
of  a  uniform  currency,  looking;  probably,  at  that  time,  to  the  mint 
first  established  in  Philadelphia,  to  provide  that  currency* 

What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  the  difference  in  the  currencies  of 
tlie  several  States,  and  the  want  of  a  uniform  system,  both  of  com- 
Doerce  and  currency,  being  among  the  chief  inconveniences  to 
be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  the  subject 
very  naturally  and  properly  attracted  the  early  attention  of  the 
President,  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress. 

At  the  second  sesskm,  the  United  States  Bank  was  established. 
Without  detaining  you  by  quoting  papers  pr  speeches  of  that  day, 
I  will  simply  refer  any  one,  curious  to  inquire,  to  the  official  doc- 
uments of  the  time,  and  to  the  contemporaneous  expresskns  of  pub- 
lic opink>n  oo  the  leadmg  measures  of  that  day,  for  proof  that, 
while  one  object  of  incorporating  a  National  Bank  was,  that  it 
might  occanonally  make  loans  to  Government,  and  take  charge  of 
the  disburBement  of  its  revenues,  another  object,  quite  as-jHominent 
nod  important,  was  to  fiimish  a  durculation  —  a  paper  ciiculatkn 
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-^feunded  on  natioDftl  resources,  that  should  be  cuirent  all  over 
the  country.  General  Washington  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  what, 
bdeed,  minds  less  sagacious  than  his  could  not  fiul  to  perceive, 
that  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  United  States  under  the  Consti* 
tution,  would  impart  to  whatever  came  from  Congress  more  au- 
thority and  value,  than  could  attach  to  any  thing  emanating  bom 
any  single  State. 

The  assumption  by  Congress  of  the  State  dchts  illustrates  this 
remark ;  for  the  moment  the  United  States  became  bound  for  those 
debts,  and  proceeded  to  fund  them,  they  rose  enormously  and 
rapidly  in  value. 

General  Washington  and  his  advisers  saw  that  a  mixed  cur* 
rency,  if  the  paper  had  the  mark  of  the  Union,  and  bore  on  it  the 
spread  eagle,  would  command  universal  confidence  throughout 
the  country ;  and  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  foresight* 
From  the  incorporatbn  of  the  Bank  to  the  expiration  of  its  charteTi 
embracing  a  period  of  great  commercial  and  political  vicissitudesi 
die  currency  of  that  Bank  was  never  objected  to:  it,  indeedi 
surpassed  the  hopes  and  equalled  the  desires  of  every  body.  The 
obiuter  expired  in  181 1  — -  how,  or  why,  or  from  what  state  of 
parties,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discus^^-  but  the  charter  was  not 
renewed.  War  with  England  was  declared  in  June,  1812.  Inn 
mediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  all  the  Banks  south  of  New 
England  stopped  payment,  and  those  of  New  England  ceased  to 
issue  notes ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  the  specie  paying  in  those  Sutes^ 
amounted  to  little  or  nothing.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  oon» 
dition  of  the  currency,  which  had  become  very  much  derangedi 
not  improving,  Mr.  Madison  presented  the  subiect  to  Congreast 
In  his  messages,  both  in  1814  and  1815,  he  dwelt  earnestly  on 
the  subject ;  and  in  1816  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  incorporated,  and  went  at  once  into  operation.  At  its  outset, 
owing  possibly  to  mismanagement  —  perliaps  unavoidably  —  the 
Bank  met  with  heavy  losses ;  but  it  fulfilled  its  functions  in  pro- 
viding a  cunrency  for  the  whole  country  ;  and,  neither  during  the 
eight  years  of  President  Monroe's  administration,  nor  the  four 
years  of  Pre$i<lent  Adams's,  were  any  complaints  on  that  score 
heard.  And  now  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  particular  fiict* 
There  were  several  candidates  for  the  Presidency  to  succeed  Mr. 
Monroe — General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Crawfcml,  and  Mr. 
Clay.  None  of  them^  received  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  fitMa 
the  electors  to  be  chosen  President.  General  Jackson  received 
the  largest  number  of  any ;  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
chose  John  Quincy  Adams  President.  From  that  moment  a  fierce 
opposition  was  commenced  agamst  Mr.  Adams's  administration. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  character  or  conduct  of  this  op- 
pofitioo.    The  6ct  of  its  existence  is  all  that  I  have  to  do  with 
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BQf«*9  tad  to  mmod  you  that,  from  the  inaugumtkn,  ki  Maicb, 
1835,  to  Marcdiy  1889,  an  opposition^  distinguished  for  its  lemaik- 
able  abiliQTy  peneveranee,  and  uitimate  suooess,  was  carried  €0 
under  the  name  and  flag  cnT  Greneral  Jackson. 

Ail  other  cancKdates  had  disappeared.  General  Jackacvi  was  the 
9ole  opponent ;  and  fixir  ^ears  of  Bc&re,  angry  p<^itical  contiQ* 
vefsy  ensued — during  which,  every  topie  of  complaint  that  could 
he  dragged  into  the  tortez,  was  dra^B;ed  in^  and  yet  —  I  b^ 
ipeeial  attention  to  this  fact — not  once,  during  this  ibor  years' 
controversy,  did  General  Jaekwn  himBelf,  or  any  press  in  his 
interest,  or  any  of  his  friends  m  Congress  or  ebewoeie,  niae  a 
single  voice  against  the  oonditicn  of  the  cuneney,  or  propose  any 
change  therein.  Of  the  hundreds  here,  possibly,  who  supported 
Jackson,  not  one  dreamed  that  he  was  elected  to  put  down  es- 
tablished institutions,  and  oveithrow  the  curreoey  at  the  country. 
Who,  among  all  those  that,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  their  hearts, 
cried,  Hurrah  ibr  Jackson !  believed,  or  expected,  or  desired,  that  he 
would  bterfere  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  destroy  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.  [Here  there  arose  a  cry  from 
the  crowd,  <^  None !  none !  ^']  I  stand  here  upon  the  fcct,  and  defy 
eontradbtion  from  any  quarter,  that  there  was  no  complaint,  than, 
any  where,  of  the  Bank.  There  never  was,  befi»e,  a  country  ef 
equal  extent,  where  exchanges  and  cireulatkm  Were  carried  en  so 
cheaply,  so  conveniently,  and  so  securely.  General  Jackson  was 
Biaugurated  in  March,  1829,  and  pronounced  an  address  upon  diat 
oocasbn,  which  I  heajd,  as  I  did  the  oath  be  took  to  support  the 
CoDstitutxm.  In  that  address  were  enumerated  various  objects, 
requiring,  as  he  said,  Reform ;  but  ainc»g  them  was  not  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  nor  the  currency.  This  was  in  March, 
1899.  In  December,  1839,  General  Jackson  came  out  with  tlie 
declaration  (than  which,  none  I  liave  ever  heard  surprised  me 
more)  that  *^  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bnik  of  the  United  States 
might  be  weU  questioned,'^  and  that  it  had  failed  to  frurnish  a  sound 
and  uniform  conency  to  tlie  country. 

What  produced  this  change  of  views?  Down  to  March  of  the 
same  year,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  indicated  or  threatened.  What, 
then,  mduced  the  change  ?  [A  voice  from  the  crowd  said,  ^*BSartm 
Van  Air«n."]  If  that  be  so,  [immediately  rejoined  Mr.  Wns«»,] 
it  was  the  production  of  mighty  consequences  by  a  cause  not  at  afl 
proportioned.  I  will  state,  in  connection  with,  and  in  elucidation 
of,  tins  subject,  certain  transactions,  whkh  constitute  one  of  those 
oontingences  in  human  afiairs,  in  which  casual  ciicumstanoes,  netr 
ing  upon  the  peculiar  temper  and  character  of  a  man  of  very  de* 
eided  temper  and  character,  a&ct  the  fiite  of  nations.  A  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  summer  of  1899,  in  order  to  eflfoct  a  change 
in  oaitam  offioeia  of  the  Branoh  itf  the  Bank  of  the  iUted  Slalaa 
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in  Portsmouth,  N.  H«  Mr,  Woodbury,  then  a  SeDator  fioai  New 
Hafupshin,  tnusmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Bank  at  Philadel- 
phia, a  request,  purporting  to  proceed  iinom  merchants  and  men  of 
business  of  ail  parties,  asking  the  removal  of  the  President  of  that 
Branch,  not  an  political  grwad$^  but  as  acceptable  and  advantage- 
'Ous  to  the  business  community.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Woodbury 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ing- 
ham, suggesting  that  his  Department  should,  on  political  grounds, 
obtain  from  the  Mother  Bank  the  removal  of  the  Branch  Presi- 
dent. This  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Mother 
Bank,  and  reached  him  about  the  same  time  as  the  other;  so  that, 
looking  upon  this  picture  and  upon  that,  upon  one  letter  that  urged 
the  removal  on  political  grounds,  and  on  the  other  that  denied  &at 
political  considerations  entered  into  the  matter  at  all,  he  concluded 
to  let  things  remain  as  they  were*  Appeals  were  then  artfully 
made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  His  feelings  were  en- 
listed, and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  he  had  an  object  in  view, 
hb  character  was  to  go  ahead.  I  mean  to  speak  no  evil  nor  dia- 
respect  of  General  Jackson.  He  has  passed  off  the  stage  to  his 
retirement  at  the  Hermitage,  which  it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps, 
that  friends  should  not  disturb,  and  where  I  sincerely  wish  he  may, 
in  tranquillity,  pass  the  residue  of  his  davs.  But  General  Jackson's 
character  was  imperious -— he  took  the  back  track  never;  and 
however  his  friends  might  differ,  or  whether  they  concurred  or  dis- 
sented, they  were  &in  always  to  submit.  Genofal  Jackson  then 
put  forth  the  pretension  that  appobtments  by  the  Bank  should 
have  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  Treasury ;  the  matter  was  Ibr^ 
mally  submitted  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  and  they  as  formally 
determined  that  the  Treasury  could  not  rightfully  or  properly  have 
any  thing  to  say  in  the  matter.  A  long  and  somewhat  angry  cor- 
respondence  ensued ;  £>r  General  Jackson  ibund,  in  the  President 
of  the  Bank,  a  man  who  had  something  of  a  spice  of  his  own 
quality.  The  result  was,  that  the  Baiik  resisted,  and  refiised  the 
reouired  acquiescence  in  the  dkstations  of  the  Treasury. 

This  happened  m  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1829,  and  in  De- 
cember we  had  the  message,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  Bank 
was  arraigned  and  denounced.  Then  came  the  application  of  the 
Bank  for  re-incorporation,  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  that  purpose 
through  both  Houses,  and  the  (Resident's  Veto  on  it.  The  Bank 
of  the  United  States  being  thus  put  down,  a  multitude  of  new 
State  Banks  sprang  up :  and  next  came  a  law,  adopting  some  of 
these  as  Deposit  Banks.  Now,  what  I  have  to  say  in  r^;ard  to 
General  Jackson  in  this  matter,  b  this :  he  said  he  could  establish  a 
•better  currency ;  and,  whether  success&il  or  not  m  this,  it  is  at 
least  to  be  said  in  his  favor  and  praise,  that  he  never  did  renounce 
the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take  care  of  the 
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currency  —  paper  as  well  as  metallic — of  the  peop^.  It  was  in 
fartherance  of  this  duty,  which  he  felt  called  on  to  discharge,  of 
"  providing  a  better  currency,"  that  he  recommended  the  exclusioD 
of  small  bills.  W  hy  ?  Because,  as  it  was  argued,  it  would  improve 
the  general  mixed  currency  of  the  country  ;  and,  although  he  did 
not,  as  distinctly  as  Mr.  Madison,  admit  and  urge  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  a  cuirency  for  the  people,  Ae  never 
renounced  iV,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  message  of  December^ 
1835,  holds  this  explicit  language: — 

^  By  the  use  of  the  State  Banks,  which  do  not  derive  their  charten  from 
the  General  CrovemineDt,  and  are  not  controlled  by  ita  authority,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  can  be  collected  and  distributed 
without  loss  or  inconvenience,  and  that  aU  Ae  wmta  of  (he  eomnwmhL  m 
relaHon  to  exthangt  and  eurrtnat,  are  wpptM  a$  loetf  at  they  have  ever  been 
fte/ore."—  [Message,  Dec.  2, 1835.] 

It  is  not  here  a  question  whether  these  Banks  did,  or  not,  effect 
the  purpose  which  General  Jackson  takes  so  much  praise  to  him- 
self of  accomplishing  through  their  agency  —  that  of  supplying  the 
country  with  as  good  a  currency  as  it  ever  enjoyed.  But  why, 
if  this  was  not  a  duty  of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  is  it  mentioned 
at  all  ?  In  his  last  message,  in  December,  1836,  reviewing  the 
benefits !  of  his  experiments  on  the  cunrency,  he  thus  speaks :  — 

*<  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  it  was  alleged  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  the  State  Banlm,  whatever 
might  be  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department,  oould  not  make  the 
transfers  required  by  the  Government,  or  negotiate  the  domeetie  exchangee 
of  the  country.  U  is  now  tpeO  ascertained  that  the  real  domeatic  exdmnges  per- 
formed iknnigh  diecovnte  hf  the  United  States  Bank  and  its  twenty-fife 
BraneheSf  were  one  third  lees  than  those  of  the  Deposit  Banks  for  an  eqwd 
period  of  time ;  and  }f  a  comparison  be  inkUuted  between  f%e  amounts  of  ser- 
vices rendered  hy  these  insHtMms,  on  the  broader  basis  whith  has  been  wed  6y 
(he  advocates  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  estimatiw  what  they  consider  the 
domestic  exthangeSy  the  result  wiU  be  stiB  more  favorable  to  the  Deposit 
Banks.'' 

Here  we  have  the  distinct  assertion,  that,  through  the  State  Banks, 
he  had  accomplished  more  in  establishing  a  good  currencv  and 
easy  exchanges,  than  had  been  done  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  However  this  fact  may  be,  all  this,  I  say,  amounts  to  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  duty  of  the  General  Government,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
commerce,  to  take  a  supervision  over  that  paper  currency  which 
is  to  supply  the  place  of  coin. 

I  contend  for  this  truth,  that,  down  to  the  end  of  General  Jack- 
son's adminbtration,  no  administration  of  this  country  had  turned 
their  back  upon  this  power ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  show,  by  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Van  Buien's  letter  to  Sherrod  Williams,  to  which. 
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Mce  he  has  hjgdj  lefenred  to  it  lately,  there  can  be  no  uafitness 
in  my  referring,  that  he,  too,  admitted  the  obligation  of  supplying 
a  uniform  cunrency  and  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  which  be 
thought  could  be  e&cted  by  the  Stale  Deposit  Banks. 

«*  Sincerely  b6lievin|f,  fbr  the  leasoxus  which  have  just  been  stated,  that 
ike  pablto  rands  may  be  as  safely  and  conveniently  transmitted  from  one 
portion  of  the  Union  to  another ;  that  domestic  exchange  can  be  as  suc- 
cessfully and  as  cheaply  effected,  and  the  currency  be  rendered  at  least  as 
sound,  under  the  ezistinff  system,  as  those  objects  could  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  National  Bank,  I  would  not  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils  to 
which  yon  allude,  should  ther  unfortunately  occur,  through  such  a  medivn, 
even  if  the  oonstitutional  objections  were  not  in  the  way.**  —  [Aug.  8» 
1836.] 

He  denies  not  the  duty  of  superintending  the  currency,  but 
thinks  the  Deposit  Banks  of  the  States,  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, can  effect  the  purpose.-  This  letter  was  written  when  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Two  months  only  after  General  Jackson  had  retired,  and  when 
his  vigorous  hand  was  no  longer  there  to  uphold  it,  the  league  of 
State  Banks  fell,  and  crumbled  into  atoms ;  and  when  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  been  only  two  months  President,  he  convoked  a  special 
session  of  Congress  for  the  ensuing  September.  The  country  was 
in  wide-spread  confusion  —  paralyzed  in  its  commerce  —  its  cur- 
rency utterly  deranged.  What  was  to  be  done?  What  would 
Mr.  Van  Buren  reconunend  ?  He  could  not  go  back  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  Scates,  for  he  had  committed  himself  against  its  con- 
stitutionality ;  nor  could  he,  with  any  great  prospect  of  success, 
undertake  to  reconstruct  the  league  of  Deposit  Banks ;  for  it  had 
recently  failed,  and  the  country  had  lost  confidence  in  it.  What, 
then,  was  to  be  done  ?  He  could  go  neither  backward  nor  forward* 
What  did  he  do  ?  I  mean  not  to  speak  disrespectfully,  but  I  sav, 
he  — escaped !  Afraid  to  touch  the  fragments  of  the  broken  Banks 
—  unable  to  touch  the  United  States  Bank  —  he  folded  up  hb 
arms,  and  said, — The  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  provi- 
ding a  currency  for  the  people.  That  I  may  do  him  no  wrong,  I 
will  read  his  own  language.  His  predecessors  had  all  said.  We  vnll 
not  turn  our  backs  upon  this  duty  of  Government  to  provide  a  uni- 
fonn  currency ;  his  language  is,  We  tviU  turn  our  backs  on  this 
duty.  He  proposes  nothing  for  the  country,  nothing  for  the  reUef 
of  commerce,  or  the  regulation  of  exchanges,  but  simply  the  means 
of  getting  money  into  the  Treasury  without  loss. 

FVomMr.  Van  Buren^s  First  Mu»age. 

**  It  is  not  the  province  of  Government  to  aid  individuals  In  the  transfer 
ef  tiieir  fiinds,  otlierwise  than  through  the  flioiiitiia  of  the  Post  Office  Dt- 
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partment  As  josdy  migfat  it  he  called  on  to  nmide  for  the  tmneportBtioii 
of  their  merchandise."  •••^^••••« 
"If,  therefore,  I  refrain  from  suggesting  to  Congress  any  specific  plan 
for  regulating  the  exchanges  or  the  currency — relieving  mercantUe  em- 
barrassments —  or  interfering  with  the  ordinaiy  operations  of  foreign  or 
domestic  commerce,  it  is  from  a  conviction  that  such  are  not  within  the 
constitutional  province  of  the  General  Government,  and  that  their  adoption 
would  not  promote  the  real  and  permanent  welfare  of  those  they  mignt  be 
dengned  to  aid.'' 

I  put  it  to  you,  my  friends,  if  thb  is  a  statesman's  argu« 
ment.  You  can  transport  jour  merchandise  yourselves;  you  can 
build  ships,  and  make  your  own  wagons ;  but  can  you  make  a 
currency  ?  Can  you  sa;^  what  shall  be  money,  and  what  shall  not 
be  money  ?  and  determine  its  value  here  and  elsewhere  ?  Why, 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say,  the  people  may  make  war  tor 
themselves,  and  peace  for  themselves,  as  to  say  that  they  may 
exercise  this  other  not  less  exclusive  attribute  of  sovereignty,  of 
making  a  cuirency  for  themselves.  He  insists  that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  regulate  currency  or  exchanges  —  none  to  mitigate  the 
embarrassments  of  the  country  —  none  to  relieve  its  prostrate  in- 
dustry —  and  even  if  the  power  did  exist,  it  would  be  unwise,  in 
his  opinion,  to  exercise  it ! 

These  are  the  doctrines  of  the  President's  first  message ;  and  I 
have  no  opinion  of  it  now,  that  I  did  not  then  entertain,  and  then 
express.  I  desire  not  to  appear  wise  after  the  event  —  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  yet  I  declare  that  when  I 
heard  the  declarations  of  this  message,  and  reflected  on  its  conse- 
quences, I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  all  of  suffering,  loss,  and  evil,  that 
is  now  before  us. 

Let  us  compare  this  declaration  with  that  of  one  now  numbered 
with  the  mighty  dead  —  of  one  who  has  left  behind  a  reputation 
excelled  by  that  of  no  other  man,  as  understanding  thoroughly  the 
Constitution  —  of  one  born  and  cradled  with  it,  taking  part  m  its 
inception,  and  closing  bis  public  career  by  administenng  its  high* 
est  office  —  I  need  not  name  James  Madison, 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1815,  —  when  the 
war  had  closed,  and  the  country  was  laboring  under  the  disordered* 
currency  of  that  period,  —  the  President  thus  spoke ;  — 

*<  It  is  essential  to  every  modification  of  the  finances,  that  the  benefits  of 
a  uniform  national  currency  should  be  restored  to  the  community.  The 
absence  of  the  precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  temporary  evil;  6uf 
until  ihe^  can  again  he  rendered  ike  general  tneditan  of  exthange^  U  deisdvee 
an  the  unsdom  of  Congress  to  promae  a  substituU^  tchick  shaU  equaUy  engage 
ike  eonficknce  and  acanmnodaie  the  wants  of  the  citizens  ihroughoiU  the  ImUnu 
If  the  operation  of  the  State  Banks  cannot  produce  this  result,  (he  probable 
apen/Han  of  a  MBtiorud  Bank  toUl  merit  considerationf^  &c. 

.     VOL.   III.  61  oo 
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At  that  aessioD,  Coagress  incorporated  the  Bank  of  the  Unhed 
States;  and  at  the  next  session,  the  President  held  this  language, 
respecting  the  currency  and  that  Bank :  — 

Drom  Mr.  Maduon^s  Lad  Mutagen 

<*  For  the  interests  of  the  coininunity  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  pmpoioa 
of  the  Treasury,  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  possess  a  currency 
of  equal  value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circulate.  The  Constitu- 
tion has  intrusted  Congress,  exclusively,  with  the  power  of  creating  and 
regulating  a  currency  of  that  description ;  and  the  measures  taken,  during 
l^e  last  session,  in  ezecotion  of  the  power,  gi^e  every  promise  of  success. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  organised  wader  auspices  the  most 
favorable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  an  important  aaxiUary  to  those  measures.^ 

How  that  sounds  now  as  an  argument  for  the  Sub-Treasury ! 
Now,  the  administration  has  set  up  a  doctrine  vitally  affecting  the 
business  and  pursuits  of  the  coimtry,  fatal  to  your  families;  and  you 
must  determbe  ibr  yourselves  if  it  shall  be  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
country.  But,  before  determining,  look  well  at  the  Constitution  — 
weigh  all  precedent — and  if  names  and  authority  are  to  heap* 
pealed  to,  contrast  those  of  President  Van  Bureu  with  these  of  the 
dead  Patriarch,  whose  words  I  have  just  read  to  you,  and  decide 
accordingly. 

We  have  heard  much  from  the  administration  against  Banks  and 
banking  systems.  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  that  topic ;  but  I  will 
say,  that  their  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  their  course  in  re- 
lation to  it,  has,  more  than  all  other  causes,  increased  these  Banks. 

But  Mr.  Van  Buren's  message  contains  a  fatal  principle,  —  one 
altogether  wrong, — the  principle  that  the  Government  has  nothing 
to  do  with  providing  a  currency  for  the  country ;  in  other  words,  pro- 
posing a  separation  between  the  money  of  the  Government  and  the 
money  of  the  jpeople.  This  is  the  great  error — which  cannot  be  com- 
promised with  — which  is  susceptible  of  no  amelioration,  or  mod- 
ification, or  remedy,  but  the  caustic  which  shall  totally  eradicate  it. 

Do  we  not  know  that  there  must  always  be  bank  paper  ?  Is 
there  a  man  here  who  expects  that  he,  or  his  children,  or  his  chil- 
dren's children,  shall  see  the  day  when  only  gold  OMn,  glittering 
through  silk  purses,  will  be  the  currency  of  the  country,  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  bank  notes  ?  Not  one*  But  it  is  the  neglect  of 
Government  to  perform  its  duties  that  makes  these  bank  notes 
questionable.  You  here,  in  New  York,  have  sound  bank  paper,  re- 
deemable in  coin  ;  and  if  you  were  surrounded  by  a  Chiiiese  wall, 
it  might  be  indiflferent  to  you  whether  Groverament  looked  after  the 
currency  or  not  elsewhere.  But  you  have  daily  business  relaUons 
with  Pennsylvania,  and  with  tbe  West,  and  East,  and  South,  and 
you  have  a  direct  interest  that  their  currency  too  shall  be  sound ; 
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Car  otherwise  the  very  superiority  of  yours  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
an  bjury  and  loss  to  you — since  yon  pay  in  the  equivalent  of 
specie  for  what  vou  buy,  and  you  sell  for  stidb  money  as  may  eircufarte 
b  the  States  with  which  you  deal.  Bat  New  York  camiQ^  effect 
the  general  restoration  of  the  currency,  nor  any  one  State,  or  any 
number  of  States  short  of  the  whde— and  hence  the  duty  of  the 
General  Government  to  superintend  thi»  interest 

But  what  does  the  Sub-Treasury  propose?  Its  basis  is  a  sep- 
aration of  the  concerns  of  the  Treasury  irora  those  of  the  people. 
The  law  creating  it  provides, 

That  there  stuill  be  provided  in  the  New  Treasury  buildiog  at 
Washington,  nxxns  for  the  use  of  the  Treasurer,  and  fire*pioof 
vaults  and  safes  for  the  keepbg  of  the  public  moneys ;  and  these 
vaults  and  safes  ar&  declared  to  be  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statea^ 

That  the  vaults  and  safes  of  the  Mint  b  Philadelphia  and  the 
Branch  Mbt  at  New  Orleans,  shall  also  be  places  for  tbe  deposit 
and  safe*keepbg  of  the  public  monejrs ;  and  that  there  shall  be  foe- 
proof  vaults  and  safes  also  in  the  Custom  Houses  of  New  York, 
and  Boston,  and  b  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  St  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, and  that  these  also  shall  be  places  of  deposit 

That  there  shall  be  a  Receiver-General  at  New  York,  Bos- 
ton,  Charleston,  and  St  Louis.  That  the  Treasurers  of  these 
Mints,  and  the  Receivers-General^  shall  keep  the  public  money 
without  loaning  or  usbg  it,  until  ordered  to  be  paid  out ;  and  bto 
the  hands  of  these  Treasurers  and  Reeeivers-Greneral,  all  coUecton 
of  public  money  are  to  pay  what  they  receive. 

That  tbe  resolutions  of  Congress  of  April,  1816,  be  so  far  altered 
as  that  hereafter,  of  all  duties,  taxes,  and  debts  due  and  becoming 
due  to  the  United  States,  after  June  of  this  year,  one  fourth  shall 
be  paid  in  tpede ;  after  June  of  next  year,  one  half;  after  June 
of  1842,  three  fourths ;  and  after  June,  1843,  the  whole.  So  that 
after  June,  1843,  all  debts  due  the  United  States,  whether  for  du* 
ties,  uxes,  sales  of  publb  lands,  patents,  postages  of  letters,  or 
otherwise,  '^  shall  be  paid  in  goM  and  silver  only." 

That  from  and  after  June,  1843,  every  officer  or  agent  b  the 
Government,  in  makbg  disbursements  or  payments  on  account  of 
the  United  States,  shall  make  such  payments  b  gold  and  silver 
eob  only. 

The  Receivo^^eneral  b  New  York  to  be  paid  $4,000  salary 
—  the  othen,  each,  $2,500.     • 

I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  these  piovisbns.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  very  awkward  to  declare  by  law  certain  rooms  in 
Washbgton,  and  certab  safes  and  vaults  dierein,  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  look 
upon  the  Treasury  as  a  department  of  the  Government,  recognized 
by  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
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iiom  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  hj 
law.  It  may,  however,  be  made  a  question  whether  any  thing  but 
these  rooms  and  safes  at  Washington  are  now  within  this  protecUOQ 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  senseless.  It  is  absurd.  It  is  as  if  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  should  declare  that  a  certain  laige  room, 
in  the  United  States  Hotel,  and  certain  desks  and  tables  therein, 
should  constitute  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  of  the 
State  of  New  York.* 

What  else  does  this  bill  do  ?  It  declares  there  shall  be  certain 
vaults,  and  safes,  and  rooms.  But  it  has  not  been  for  want  of 
adequate  vaults  and  rooms  that  we  have  lost  our  money,  but 
owing  to  the  hands  to  which  we  have  trusted  the  keys.  It  is  in 
the  character  of  the  officers,  and  not  in  the  strength  of  bars  and 
vaults,  that  we  must  look  for  security  of  the  public  treasure. 
What  would  be  thought  in  private  life,  if  some  rich  merchant, 
J.  J.  Astor,  for  instance,  should  determine  no  longer  to  trust  his 
fnoney  with  Banks  and  Bank  directors,  who,  nevertheless,  have  a 
common  interest  with  him  in  upholding  the  credit  and  stability  of 
the  currency,  and  in  the  safe-keeping,  too,  of  their  own  money, 
and  should  build  for  himself  certain  safes  and  vaults,  and,  having 
placed  his  treasures .  therein,  should,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  hungiy 
individuals,  who  might  apply  for  the  office  of  treasurer,  give  the 
keys  to  him  who  would  work  the  cheapest  ?  You  might  not,  per- 
haps, pronounce  him  insane,  but  you  would  certainly  say,  he  acted 
very  unlike  J.  J.  Astor.  Now,  what  is  true  of  private  affitirs  is 
equally  true  of  public  affairs ;  and  what  would  be  absurd  in  an  in- 
dividual is  not  less  so  in  a  government.  What  is  doing  in  Boston, 
where  I  bekng  ?  There  are  Banks,  respectable,  specie-paying,  trust- 
worthy Banks,  managed  by  prudent  and  discreet  men — and  yet 
the  treasure  of  the  country  is  withdrawn  from  tlie  keeping  of  one 
of  those  institutions,  with  a  capital  paid  in  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  locked  up  in  safes  and  vaults,  and  one  of  the  President's  polit- 
k^al  friends  from  another  State  is  sent  for  to  come  and  keep  the 
key.  There  is,  in  this  case,  no  president  to  watch  the  cashier,  no 
cashier  to  watch  the  teller,  and  no  directors  to  overiook  and  con- 
trol all ;  but  the  whole  responsibility  is  vested  in  one  man.  Do 
you  believe  that,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  United  States, 
folk>wing  the  example  of  individuals,  were  to  offer  to  receive  pri- 
vate funds  in  deposit  in  such  a  safe,  and  allow  interest  on  them, 
they  would  be  intrusted  with  any  ?  There  are  no  securities  under 
this  new  system  of  keeping  the  public  moneys  that  we  had  not 
before ;  while  many  that  did  exist,  in  the  personal  character,  high 


*  It  may  be  necessary,  to  the  explanation  of  this  illustration,  to  state,  that 
the  Court  of  Errors  was  at  the  time  holding  a  session  at  the  United  States 
Hotel  at  Saratoga. 
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mists,  and  diversified  duUes,  of  the  oflicers  and  durectors  of  Banks, 
are  removed.  Moreover,  the  number  of  receiving  and  disbursing 
officers  is  increased ;  and  b  proportion  is  the  danger  to  the  public 
treasure  increased. 

The  next  provision  b,  that  money  once  received  into  the 
Treasury  b  not  to  be  loaned  out ;  and  if  thb  law  b  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land,  this  provision  b  not  to  be  complained  of,  for  dangerous 
indeed  would  be  the  temptation,  and  pernicious  the  consequences, 
if  these  treasurers  were  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  loan  out  to  favorites 
and  partjr  associates  the  moneys  drawn  firom  the  people.  Yet 
the  practice  of  this  Government  hitherto  has  always  been  opposed 
to  this  policy  of  locking  up  the  money  of  the  peojple  when  and 
while  it  b  not  required  for  the  publb  service.  Until  this  time  the 
public  deposits,  like  private  deposits,  were  used  by  the  Banks  in 
whfch  they  were  placed,  as  some  compensatk)n  for  the  trouble  of 
safe-keeping,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  general  convenience.  When, 
in  1833,  General  Jackson  formed  the  league  of  the  Deposit  State 
Banks,  they  were  specially  directed  by  Mr.  Taney,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  use  the  public  funds  in  discounts  for  the  ac* 
commodatk>n  of  the  business  of  the  coutttjry.  And  why  should 
thb  not  be  so  ?  The  President  now  says,  if  the  money  is  kept  in 
Banks,  it  will  be  used  by  them  in  discounts,  and  they  will  derive 
benefit  therefrom.  What  then  ?  Is  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  de- 
priving the  community  of  a  beneficial  measure,  that  the  Banks  that 
carry  it  out  will  also  measurably  derive  some  benefit  hom  it  7  The 
questk>n  b,  Will  the  puUk)  be  benefited  ?  and  if  thb  be  answered 
affirmatively,  it  b  no  bar  that  the  Banks  will  be  too*  The  Govern- 
ment b  not  to  play  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  The  doe- 
trine  b  altogether  pemick)U9,  opposed  to  our  experience,  and  to-  the 
habits  and  business  of  the  nation. 

The  next  provision  b  that  requiring,  after  1843,  all  dues  to  the 
Government  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  however  onerous 
or  injurious  this  provision,  it  b  tc^  be  conceded  that  the  Government 
can,  if  they  choose,  enforce  it.  They  have  the  power ;  and,  as 
good  citizens,  we  must  submit.  But  such  a  practk^e  will  be  in- 
convenient, I  will  say,  oppressive.  How  are  those  who  occupy 
diree  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  United  States  to  comply  with  this* 
provbion  ?  Here,  in  commercial  neighborhoods,  and  in  large  cities, 
and  where  the  Banks  pay  specie,  the  difficulty  wilt  be  less ;  but 
where  b  the  man  who  b  to  take  up  lands  in  the  Western  Ststes- 
to  get  specie  ?  How  transport  it  ?  The  Banks  around  him  pay 
none  •—  he  gets  none  for  hb  labor.  And  yet,  oppressive  as  aH  thb 
b,  I  admit  that  the  Government  have  a  right  to  pass  such  a  law ; 
tbat,  while  ic  b  a  law,  it  must  be  obeyed. 

Eilit  what  are  we  prombed  as  the  emrivalent  for  aU  thb  boon*- 
venience  and  oppresrion  ?    Why,  that  ue  Government,  in  its  toni^ 
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will  pay  its  debts  in  specie  —  and  that  thus  what  it  receives  with 
one  band,  it  will  pay  out  with  the  other  —  and  a  metallic  circula* 
tion  will  be  established.  1  undertake  to  say  that  no  greater  fai« 
lacy  than  this  was  ever  uttered ;  the  thing  is  impossible^  and  for 
this  plain  reason  :  The  dues  which  the  Government  collects  come 
from  individuals ;  each  pays  for  himself.  But  it  is  fiair  otherwise 
witli  the  disbursements  of  GovernmenL  They  do  not  go  down  to 
individuals,  and,  seeking  out  the  workmen  ana  the  laborers,  pay  to 
each  his  dues.  Government  pays  in  large  sums,  to  large  contract- 
ors—  and  to  these  it  may  pay  gold  and  silver.  But  do  the 
gold  and  silver  reach  those  whom  the  contractor  employs  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  contractors  deal  as  they  see  fit  with  those  whom 
they  employ,  or  of  whom  they  purchase.  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  are  fed  and  clothed  by  contract ;  the  materials  for  expensive 
Custom  Houses,  Fortifications,  for  the  Cumberland  Road,  and  (or 
other  pubfic  worics,  are  all  supplied  by  contract.  Large  contract- 
ors flock  to  Washington,  and  receive  their  tons  of  gold  and  silver; 
but  do  they  carry  it  with  them  to  Maine,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  or 
wherever  their  residence  and  vocation  may  be  ?  jVo  —  not  a  dol- 
lar ;  but,  selling  it  for  depreciated  paper,  the  contractor  swelb  his 
previous  profits  by  this  added  premium,  and  pays  off  those  he  owes 
m  depreciated  bank  notes.  This  'is  not  an  imaginary  case.  I 
speak  of  what  is  in  proof.     A  contractor  came  to  Washington  last  | 

winter,  and  received  a  draft  of  $  180,000  on  a  specie-paying  Bank  | 

in  New  York.  This  he  sold  at  10  per  cent,  premium,  and  with 
the  avails  purchased  funds  in  the  west,  with  which  be  paid  the 
producer,  the  farmer,  the  laborer.  This  is  the  operation  of  specie 
payments.  It  gives  to  the-Govemment  bard  money,  to  the  rich 
contractor  hard  money ;  but  to  the  producer  and  the  laborer  it  gives 
paper,  and  bad  paper  only ;  and  yet  this  system  is  recommended 
as  specially  favoring  the  poor  man,  rather  than  the  rich,  and  credit 
18  claimed  for  this  administration  as  the  poor  man's  friend.  Let 
us  look  a  little  more  nearly  at  thb  matter,  and  see  whom,  in  truth, 
it  does  favor.  Who  are  the  rich  in  this  country  ?  There  is  very 
little  herediury  wealth  among  us ;  and  large  capitalists  are  not 
numerous.  But  some  there  are,  nevertheless,  who  live  upon  the 
interest  of  their  mone^  ;  and  these,  certainly,  do  not  suffer  by  this 
new  doctrine ;  for  theu*  revenues  are  rendered  more  valuable,  while 
the  means  of  living  are  reduced  in  value.  There  b  the  money- 
lender, too,  who  suffers  not  by  the  reduction  of  prices  all  around 
him.  Who  else  are  the  rich  in  this  country  ?  Why,  the  hdders 
of  office.  He  who  has  a  fixed  salary  of  from  $2,500  to  $5,000, 
finds  prices  falling ;  but  does  his  salary  fiill?    On  the  contrary ,  i 

three  fourths  of  that  salary  will  now  purchase  more  than  the  whole  i 

of  it  would  purchase  before ;  and  he,  therefore,  is  not  dissatisfied  ' 

with  this  new  state  of  things. 
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There  is.,  too,  another  class  d*  our  fellow-citkens,  wealthy  men, 
who  have  prospered  during  the  last  year ;  and  they  have  pros- 
pered when  nobody  else  has.  I  mean  the  owners  of  shipping. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  Give  me  a  reason.  Well,  I  will  give  you 
one.  The  shipping  of  the  coimtry  carries  on  the  trade — the 
larger  vessels  being  chiefly  m  the  foreign  trade.  Now,  why  have 
these  been  successful  ?  I  will  answer  by  an  example.  I  live  on 
the  sea-coast  of  New  England,  and  one  of  my  nearest  neighbors  is 
the  largest  ship-owner,  probably,  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  past  year,  be  has  made  what  might  suffice  for  two  or  three  for« 
tunes  for  moderate  men ;  and  how  has  he  made  it  ?  He  sends  his 
ships  to  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  to  take  freights  of  cotton. 
This  staple,  whatever  may  be  tbe  price  abroad,  cannot  be  su&red 
to  rot  at  home ;  and  therefore  it  is  shipped.  My  friend  tells  his 
captain  to  provision  his  ship  at  Natchez,  for  instance,  where  he  buys 
flour  and  stores  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  that  region,  and 
pays  for  them  by  a  bill  on  Boston,  which  he  sells  at  48  per  cent, 
premium  !  Here,  at  once,  it  will  be  seen,  he  gets  his  provision  ibr 
half  price,  because  prices  do  not  always  rise  suddenly,  as  money 
depreciates.  He  delivers  his  freight  in  Europe,  and  gets  paid  for  it 
b  good  money.  The  disordered  currency  of  the  country  to  which 
he  belongs  does  not  follow  and  afflict  him  abroad.  He  gets  his 
freight  in  good  money,  places  it  in  the  hands  of  his  owner's  banker, 
who  again  draws  at  a  premium  for  it.  The  ship-owner,  then, 
makes  money,  when  all  others  are  sufiering,  because  he  can  escape 
from  the  infltience  of  the  bad  laws  and  bad  currency  of  his  own 
country.  Now,  I  will  contrast  the  story  of  this  neighbor  with  that 
of  another  of  my  neighbors,  not  rich.  He  is  a  New  England  me- 
chanic, hard-working,  sober,  and  intelligent  —  a  tool-maker  bv 
trade,  who  wields  his  own  sledge-hammer.  His  particular  busi- 
ness is  the  making  of  augers  for  the  South  and  South- West.  He 
has  for  years  employed  many  hands,  and  been  the  support  thereby 
of  many  families  around  him  —  himself,  meanwhile,  moderately 
prosperous  until  these  evil  times  came  on.  Annually,  however,  for 
some  years,  he  has  been  going  backwards.  Not  less  industrious, 
not  less  frugal,  he  has  yet  found,  that  however  apparently  good  the 
prices  he  might  receive  at  the  South  and  South-West  for  his  tools, 
the  cost  of  converting  bis  Southern  or  Western  funds  into  money  cur- 
rent in  New  England  was  ruinous.  He  has  persevered,  however,  al- 
ways hoping  for  some  change  for  the  better,  and  contracting  gradu- 
ally the  circle  of  his  work  and  the  number  of  his  workmen,  until, 
at  length,  the  little  earnings  of  the  past  wasted,  and  the  condition  of 
the  currency  becoming  worse  and  worse,  he  is  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  he,  and  the  twenty  femilies  that  he  had  supported,  are 
beggared  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  What  was  his  difficulty  ?  He 
covM  not  escape  from  the  evils  of  bad  laws  and  bad  currency  at 
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home ;  and  while  his  rich  neighbor,  who  could,  aod  did,  is  made 
richer  bj  these  very  causes,  be,  the  honest  and  industrious  me- 
chanic, is  crushed  to  the  earth  ;  and  yet,  we  are  lold,  this  is  a  sys- 
tem for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  poor ! 

This  leads  me  naturally  to  the  great  subject  of  American  latwTf 
which  has  hardly  been  considered  or  discussed  as  carefully  as  it 
deserves.  What  is  American  labor  7  It  is  best  described  by  say- 
ia^,  it  it  not  European  labor.  Nine  tenths  of  the  whole  labor  of 
this  country  is  performed  by  those  who  cultivate  the  land  they  or 
their  fathers  own,  or  who,  id  their  workshops,  employ  some  Uttle 
capital  of  their  own,  and  mix  it  up  with  their  manual  toil.  No 
such  thing  exists  in  other  countries.  Look  at  the  different  de- 
partments of  industry,  whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or 
mechanical,  and  you  will  find,  almost  in  all,  the  laborers  mix  up 
soQse  little  capital  with  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  laborer  ot 
the  United  States  is  the  United  States :  strike  out  the  laborers  of 
the  United  States,  including  therein  all  who  in  some  way  or  other 
belong  to  the  industrious  and  working  classes,  and  you  reduce  the 
popuhtion  of  the  United  States  from  sixteen  millkms  to  one  vaS^ 
uon.  The^  American  laborer  b  expected  to  have  a  comfortable 
home,  decent,  though  jfirugal  living,  and  to  be  able  to  clothe  and 
educate  his  ehildren,  to  qualify  them  to  take  part,  as  all  are  called 
to  do,  in  the  political  affairs  and  government  of  their  country. 
Can  this  be  said  of  any  fkiropean  laborer  ?  Does  he  take  any 
share  m  the  government  of  his  country,  or  feel  it  an  obligation  to 
educate  his  children  ?  In  most  parts  of  Europe,  nine  tenths  of  the' 
laborers  have  no  interest  in  the  soil  they  cultivate,  nor  in  the  fiibrics 
they  produce ;  no  hope,  under  any  circumstances,  of  rising  them- 
selves, or  of  raising  their  children,  above  the  condidon  of  a  day 
laborer  at  wages,  and  only  know  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  by  the  sense  of  its  burdens,  which  they  have  no  voice  in  miti- 
gating. 

To  compare  such  a  state  of  labor  with  the  labor  of  this  country, 
or  reason  from  that  to  ours,  is  preposterous.  And  yet  tlie  doctrine 
BOW  is,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  <^  the  administration,  that 
the  wages  of  American  labor  must  be  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  those  of  Europe. 

I  have  said  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a  few  individuab ;  and  on 
that  head  I  think  injustice  has  been  done  to  a  Senator  from  Penn^ 
sjlvania,  who  has  l>een  made  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  respon*- 
sibility  of  suggesting  such  a  policy.  If  1  mistake  not,  the  same 
idea  is  thrown  out  m  the  President's  message  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session,  and  in  the  Treasury  Report.  Hear  what 
Mr.  Woodbuiy  says  :  — 

**  Shoold  the  States  not  speedily  suspend  more  of  their  uBdectakiags 
which  are  unproductive,  but,  by  new  loans,  or  otherwise,  find  means  to  < 
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ploy  annies  of  laboren  in  coDfaming  ntlier  than  wnnr  crofM,  and  should 
prices  thus  continue  in  many  cases  to  be  unnaturally  inflated,  as  they  have 
been  of  late  years,  in  the  face  of  a  contracting  currency,  the  effect  of  it  on 
cor  finances  would  be  still  more  to  lessen  exports,  and,  consequently,  the 
prosperity  and  revenue  of  our  foreign  trade." 

He  is  ibr  tunimg  off  from  the  public  worics  these  ^'annies  of  la- 
borers/' who  consume  without  producing  crops,  and  thus  bring 
down  prices,  both  of  crops  and  labor.  Diminish  the  mouths  that 
consume,  and  multiply  the  arms  that  produce,  and  you  haye  the 
Treasury  prescription  for  mitigating  distress  and  raising  prices! 
How  would  that  operate  m  this  great  State  ?  You  have,  perhaps, 
some  fifteen  thousand  men  employed  on  your  public  works— works 
of  the  kind  that  the  Secretary  calls  ^< unproductive;"  and,  even 
with  such  a  demand  as  they  must  produce  for  provisions,  prices  are 
very  low.  The  Secretary's  remedy  is  to  set  them  to  rwse  pro- 
visions themselves,  and  thus  augment  the  supply,  while  they  di- 
minish  the  demand.  In  this  way,  the  wages  of  labor  are  to  be 
reduced,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  agricultural  productions.  But  this 
is  not  all.  I  have  b  my  hand  an  extract  from  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  zealous  supporter,  as  it  appears,  of 
the  administratbn,  who  maintains  that,  other  things  bein^  reduced 
in  proportion,  you  may  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  without  evil 
consequences.  And  where  does  he  seek  this  example  ?  On  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  fixes  upon  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
But  what  is  the  Corncan  laborer,  that  he  should  be  the  model  upon 
which  American  labor  is  to  be  formed?  Does  he  know  an^  thing 
himself?  Has  he  any  education,  or  does  be  give  any  to  his  chil- 
dren ?  Has  he  a  home,  a  fi-eehold,  and  the  comforts  of  life  around 
him  ?  No :  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  handful  of  olives,  his  daily 
wants  are  sa&fied.  And  yet,  from  such  a  state  of  society,  the  la- 
borer of  New  England,  the  laborer  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
taught  submission  to  low  wages.  The  extract  before  me  states  that 
the  wages  of  Corsica  are, 

*<For  the  male  laborer,  34  cents  a  di^; 
And  the  female  da      11  cents  do.^ — 

both,  I  presume,  finding  their  own  food.  And  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman arfijues  that,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  other  articles^ 
this  is  relatively  as  much  as  the  American  laborer  gets ;  and  he 
illustrates  the  fact  by  thb  bill  of  clothbg  for  a  Corsican  laborer :  — 

•<  Jacket,  lasting  94  months,  8  franca ; 

Cap,  da  24  da  2     da 

Waistcoat,  da  96  da  4     da 

Pantaloona,  da  18  da  5    da 

Shirt,  da  12  da  3     da 

Pair  of  shoes,  da  6  do.  _6     da                  .... 

VOL.  III.            62  28  ftanes."       *  '    .      "^ 
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originated,  not  with  the  inends  of  the  Whig  candidate,  but  with  bis 
enemies.  Soon  after  bis  nomination  at  Harrisburg,  a  writer  for  one 
of  the  leading  administration  papers  spoke  of  bis  "  log  cabin,"  and 
his  use  of  '^  hard  cider,"  by  way  of  sneer  and  reproach.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  (for  pretenders  are  generally  false,)  tliis  taunt 
at  humble  life  proceeded  from  the  party  which  claims  for  itself  the 
character  of  the  purest  democracy.  The  whole  party  appeared  to 
enjoy  it,  or,  at  least,  they  countenanced  it  by  silent  acquiescence ; 
for  I  do  not  know  that,  to  this  day,  any  eminent  individual,  or  any 
leadbg  newspaper  attached  to  the  administration,  has  rebuked  this 
scornful  jeering  at  the  supposed  humble  condition  or  circumstances 
in  life,  past  or  present,  of  a  worthy  man  and  a  war-worn  soldier. 
But  it  touched  a  tender  point  in  the  public  feeling.  It  naturally 
roused  indignation.  What  was  intended  as  reproach,  was  immedi- 
ately seized  on  as  merit.  "  Be  it  so !  Be  it  so ! "  was  the  in- 
stant burst  of  the  public  voice.  <^  Let  him  be  the  log  cabin  candi* 
date.  What  you  say  in  scorn,  we  will  shout  with  all  our  lungs. 
From  this  day  forward,  we  have  our  cry  of  rally ;  and  we  shall  see 
whether  he,  who  has  dwelt  in  one  of  the  rude  abodes  of  the  West, 
may  not  become  the  best  liouse  in  the  country ! " 

All  this  is  natural,  and  springs  from  sources  of  just  feeling.  Oth- 
er thitigs,  gentlemen,  have  had  a  similar  origin.  We  all  know  that 
the  term  *'  Whig"  was  bestowed  in  derision,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  on  those  who  were  thought  too  fond  of  liberty ;  and  our  na- 
tional airof"  Yankee  Doodle"  was  composed  by  British  officers,  in 
ridicule  of  the  American  troops.  Yet,  erelong,  the  last  of  the 
British  armies  laid  down  its  arms  at  Yorktown,  while  this  same  air 
was  playing  in  the  ears  of  officers  and  men.  Gentlemen,  it  b  only 
shallow-minded  pretenders,  who  either  make  dblinguished  origin 
matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure  origin  matter  of  personal  re- 
proach. Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the  humble  condition  of  early  life, 
affect  nobody  in  thb  country,  but  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
indulge  in  them,  and  they  are  generally  sufficiently  punbhed  by 
public  rebuke.  A  man  who  b  not  ashamed  of  himself,  needs  not 
be  ashamed  of  hb  eariy  condition. 

Gentlemen,  it  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in  a  log  cabin ; 
but  my  elder  lHt)thers  and  sbters  were  bom  in  a  log  cabin,  raised 
amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  eariy  as 
that,  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  mde  chimney,  and  curied 
over  the  fiY>zen  hilb,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a  white 
man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of 
Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist.  I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit*  I 
carry  my  children  to  it,  to  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
generations  which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the 
tend^  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early  afiections,  and  the 
touching  narratives  and  incidents,  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of 
thb  primitive  fiunily  abode.    I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those 
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who  inhabited  it  are  now  among  the  li? bg ;  and  if  ever  I  alto 
ashamed  of  it,  or  if  I  ever  fail  in  affiactionate  yeneration  for  mx 
who  reared  it,  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  destnic* 
tion,  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof,  and,  through 
the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  revoluticnarj  war,  shrunk  from 
no  danger,  no  tdl,  no  sacriBce,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  raise  his 
children  to  a  eonditira  belter  than  his  own,  may  my  name  and 
the  name  of  ifay  posterity  be  blotted  forever  finom  the  memory 
of  mankind ! 

[Mr.  V^XBSTSR  then  reyiewed  the  ezpenditnrei  of  the  GoT«niinent;  but  jiut 
at  the  last  moment  we  find,  with  regiet,  that  the  sheet  containing  this  portion 
of  the  speech  has  been  mislaid  or  lost  We  sapplj,  therefore,  from  memory,  a 
Terj  brief,  and,  we  are  aware,  a  yery  inadequate  outline  of  the  argument.] 

The  expenditures  of  this  administration  have  been  eminently 
wasteful  and  extravagant.  Over  and  above  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  spent  more  than  twenty  millions 
that  reached  the  Treasury  from  other  sources.     I  specify— 

'Reserved  under  the  Deposit  Act,  6,000,000 

Fourth  Instalment  of  Surplus,  kept  back,  9,000,000 

Payment  by  the  Bank  of  United  States  on  its  Bonds,     5,000,000 

^20,000,000 

But  even  this  has  been  found  insufficient  for  the  prodigality  of 
the  administration ;  and  we  had  not  been  long  assembled  in  Con- 
gress before  a  demand  was  made  upon  it,  notwithstanding  the 
flattering  representations  of  the  Message  and  the  Treasury  Report, 
for  authority  to  issue  five  millions  more  of  Treasury  notes ;  and 
this,  we  were  assured,  if  Congress  would  only  keep  within  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Departments,  would  be  ample.  Con- 
gress did  keep  within  the  estimates  ;  and  yet,  before  we  broke  tip, 
intimations  came  from  the  Treasury  that  they  must  have  authority 
to  borrow,  or  issue  Treasury  notes  for  four  and  a  half  millions  more  !' 

This  time,  even  the  friends  of  the  adminbtration  demurred,  and,, 
finally,  refused  to  grant  this  new  aid ;  and  what  then  was  the 
akemative?  Why,  after  having  voted  appropriations  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  public  service,  all  within  the  estimates,  and 
all  of  which,  they  were  told,  were  indispensable.  Congress  con*- 
ferred  on  the  President,  by  a  special  section,  authority  to  withhold 
these  appropriatbns  from  such  objects  as  be  pleased,  and  out  of 
certain  classes,  to  select,  at  his  discretion,  those  upon  which  money 
should  be  expended*  Entire  authority  was  thus  given  to  the 
President  over  all  these  expenditures,  in  evasion,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  that  provision  of  the  Constitutbn  forbidding  all  expenditure, 
except  by  virtue  of  appropriations  ^^wbieb,  if  it  mean  any  things 
must  mean  the  specification  of  distinct  sums  for  ^inct  purpoMSw 
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In  this  way,  then,  it  is  proposed  to  Iceep  back  from  irrdispehsabk) 
tUFOfks,  or  works  declared  by  tbe  administration  to  be  indispensable, 
^r  and  a  half  millions,  which  are,  nevertheless,  appEt)]^riated,  and 
which,  with  five  millions  of  Treasary  notes  already  issued,  will 
constitute  a  debt  of  from  nine  to  ten  nUlUanB. 

So,  then,  when  General  Harrison  shall  succeed,  in  Mareh  next, 
to  the  Presidential  chair,  all  that  he  will  inherit  from  his  prede- 
cessors-^  besides  their  brilliant  example-^  will  be  these  Treasniy 
vaults  and  safes,  without  a  dollar  in  them,  and  a  debt  of  ten  rnUUoni 
of  dollars. 

The  whole  revenue  poHcy  of  this  administration  has  been 
founded  in  error.     While  the  Treasury  is  becoming  poorer  and  , 

poorer,  articles  of  luxury  are  admitted  free  of  duty.     Look  at  the 
Custom  House  returns — 20,000,000  dollars  worth  of  silks  imported  j 

in  one  year,  free  of  duty,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  in  propor- 
tk)n,  that  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  revenue. 

We  have,  in  my  judgment,  imported  excessively ;  and  yet  the 
President  urges  it  as  an  objection  to  works  of  public  improvement, 
to  railroads  and  canals,  that  they  dimmish  our  importations,  and 
thereby  interfere  with  the  comforts  of  the  pi»ople.  His  message 
teys  — 

**  Our  people  will  not  long  be  insensible  to  the  extent  of  the  burdens 
entailed  upon  them  by  the  false  system  that  has  been  operating  on  their 
sanguine,  energetic,  and  industrious  character ;  nor  to  the  means  necessary 
to  extricate  themselves  from  these  embarrassments.  Tbe  weight  which 
presses  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  the  States,  is  an  enormous 
debt,  foreign  and  domestic  The  foreign  debt  of  our  States,  corporations, 
and  men  of  business^  can  scarcely  be  less  than  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  requiring  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  pay  the  in- 
terest This  sum  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  and 
niuet  of  necessitv  cut  off  imports  to  that  extent,  or  plunge  the  country 
more  deepljr  in  debt  from  year  to  year.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  increase 
of  this  foreign  debt  must  augment  the  annual  demand  on  the  exports  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  to  the  same  extent  diminish  the  imports;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  t&e  consequent  in- 
crease of  interest,  must  be  the  decrease  of  Sie  import  trade.  In  lieu  of  the  j 
comforts  which  it  now  brings  lis,  we  might  have  one  gigantic  banking  j 
institatton,  and  splendid,  but  in  many  instances  proitless,  railroads  an? 
canals,  absorbings  to  a  great  extent,  in  interest  upoa  the  capital  borrowed 
to  construct  them,  the  surplus  fruits  of  national  industry  for  years  to  conne, 
and  securing  to  posterity  no  adequate  return  for  the  comforts  which  the  | 
labors  of  their  hands  might  otherwise  have  secured."  j 

What  are  these  comforts  that  we  are  to  get  so  much  more  of,  if 
we  will  only  stop  our  railroads  and  canals?  Foreign  goods,  hm  of 
employment  at  home,  European  wages,  and  lastly,  direct  taxation. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  South,  of  that  nullifying  State 
Rights  party  that  has  abscvbed  the  administration,  or  been  absorbed 
by  it,  comes  boldly  out  with  tbe  declaratkm  that  the  period  is 
arrived  for  a  direct  tax  on  land;  and,  holding  ap  this  idea,  olbM 
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hare  said,  thai  it  unit  brm^  the  liawth  t9  the  gnnd$tmte.  We 
shall  see,  before  this  potest  is  over,  who  will  be  the  parties  gimmdi 
and  who  the  griiiden^  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add  that,  thus 
lar,  this  is  ooly  an  expressioo  of  individual  opiniixi,  and  I  do  not 
pharge  it  to  be  otherwise. 

I  bed  proposed  to  say  something  of  the  mXtia  b'dl ;  but  it  is 
already  so  late  that  I  must  forego  tUs  topic.  [^  No,  no!  Gio  on, 
gp  PQ I ''  ^^fiorn  the  crowd.] 

[Mr.  WxB«TX&  resumed,  and  briefly  vuilysed  the  bill.  Owing,  however,  te 
the  latenew  of  the  hour,  he  did  not  go  largely  into  the  djeenwioa.  He  did  not, 
he  mid,  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Van  Boren  with  any  purpose  to  play  the  part  of  a 
CflBsar  oi««  Cromwell ;  but  he  did  say  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  plan,  as  recom^ 
mended  b^  the  PresideDt  in  his  message,  and  of  which  the  annoal  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  accompanying  the  message,  developed  the  leading 
features,  would,  if  carried  into  operation,  be  expensive,  burdensome,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  dangerous  to  our  liberties.  Mr.  W.  referred 
rapidly  to  the  President's  recent  letter  to  some  gentleman  in  Virginia,  endeav- 
oring to  exculpate  himself  ibr  the  recommendation  in  the  message,  by  endeayor- 
ing  to  show  a  difftrenee  between  the  plan  then  so  strongly  commended,  and 
thai  submitted  in  detail,  some  months  aAerwards,  by  the  Secretary  of  V^ar,  to 
Congiess.  Mr.  W.  pronoanoed  this  attempt  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  W. 
tlien  went  on  to  tay  — ] 

I  have  now  frankly  stated  my  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
present  excitement,  and  have  answered  the  question  I  propounded 
es  to  the  causes  of  the  revolution  in  public  sentiment  now  in 
progress.  Will  this  revolution  succeed  'i  Does  it  move  the  masses, 
or  IS  it  an  ebullition  merely  on  the  sur£ice  ?  And  who  is  it  that 
opposes  the  change  which  seems  to  be  going  forward  ?  [Here  some 
one  in  the  crowd  cried  out,  '^  None,  hardly,  but  the  office-holders, 
oppose  it."  Mr.  Webster  continued — ]  I  hear  oae  say  that  the 
omce-holders  oppose  it ;  and  that  is  true.  If  tb^  were  quiet,  in  my 
opinion,  a  change  would  take  place  almost  by  common  consent.  I 
have  heard  of  an  anecdote,  perhaps  hardly  suited  to  the  sobriety  and 
dignity  of  this  occasion,  but  which  confirms  the  answer  which  my 
friend  in  the  crowd  has  given  to  my  question.  It  happened  to  a 
frurmer's  son,  that  his  load  of  hay  was  blown  over  by  a  sudden  gust, 
on  an  exposed  plain.  Those  near  him,  seeing  him  nuinifest  a 
degree  of  distress,  which  such  an  accident  would  not  usually  occa- 
sion, asked  him  the  reason ;  he  said  he  should  not  take  on  so  much 
about  it,  ooly  father  was  under  the  load.  I  think  it  very  probable, 
gentlemen,  that  there  are  many  now  very  active  and  zeakm  friends, 
who  would  not  care  much  whether  the  wagon  of  the  administration 
w^re  blown  over  or  not,  if  it  were  not  ibr  the  fear  that  father,  or 
sop,  or  uncle,  cnr  brother,  might  be  ibund  under  the  load.  Indeed, 
it  is  remarkable  how  frequently  the  fire  of  patriotism  glows  in  the 
breasts  of  the  holders  oi  office.     A  thousand  favored  contractors 
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shake  with'  horrid  fear,  lest  the  proposed  change  should  pat  the 
interests  of  the  public  in  great  danger.  Ten  thousand  Post  Offices, 
roored  by  the  same  apprehension,  join  in  the  cry  of  alarm,  while  a 
perfect  earthquake  of  disinterested  remonstrance  proceeds  from  the 
Custom  Houses.  Patronage  and  favoritism  tremble  and  quake, 
through  every  limb  and  every  nerve,  lest  the  people  should  be 
found  in  favor  of  a  change,  which  might  endanger  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  or  at  least  break  down  ill  present  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished prosperity,  by  abandoning  the  measures,  so  wise,  so 
beneficent,  so  successful,  and  so  popular,  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  pursued  I 

Fellow«citizens,  we  have  all  sober  and  important  duties  to  per- 
fonn.  I  have  not  addressed  you,  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  jcrining 
in  a  premature  note  of  triumph,  or  raising  a  shout  for  anticipated 
victories.  We  are  in  the  controversy,  not  through  it.  It  is  our 
duty  to  spare  no  pains  to  circulate  information,  and  to  spread  the 
trudi  far  and  wide.  Let  us  persuade  those  who  differ  fiom  us,  if 
we  can,  to  hear  both  sides.  Let  us  remind  them  that  we  ate  all 
embarked  together^  with  a  common  mterest  and  a  common  fate. 
And  let  us,  without  rebuke  pr  unkindness,  beseech  them  to  conrider 
what  the  good  of  the  whole  requires,-^ what  is  best  for  them  and 
for  us.  There  are  two  causey  whk^h  keep  back  thousands  of  honest 
men  from  joining  those  who  vfiah  for  a  change. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fear  of  reproach  from  former  associates, 
and  the  pain  which  party  denunciatk)n  is  capable  of  mfiictiog. 
But,  surely,  the  manlmess  of  the  American  character  is  superior  to 
this  !  Surely,  no  American  citizen  will  feel  himself  chabed  to  the 
wheels  of  any  party,  nor  bound  to  follow  it,  against  his  conscience, 
and  his  sense  of  the  interest  of  the  country.  Resolution  and  de- 
cision ought  to  dissipate  such  restraints,  and  to  leave  men  free  at 
once  to  act  upon  tiieir  own  convictbns.  Unless  this  can  be  done, 
party  has  entailed  upon  us  a  miserable  slavery,  by  compelling  us 
to  act  against  our  consciences,  on  questions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

The  other  cause  is  the  constant  cry  Aat  the  party  of  the  ad- 
ministnLtioB  is  die  true  democratic  party,  or  the  more  popular  party 
in  the  Croverament  and  in  the  country.  The  falsity  of  this  clsum 
has  not  been  sufficientiy  exposed.  It  should  have  been  met,  and 
should  be  now  met,  not  only  by  denial,  but  by  proof.  If  they 
mean  the  new  democracy — the  cry  against  credit,  against  industry, 
against  labor,  against  man's  right  to  leave  his  own  earnings  to  his 
own  children  —  why,  then,  doubtiess,  they  are  right;  all  this  sort 
of  democracy  b  theirs.  But  if  by  democracy  they  mean  a  con- 
8cientk>us  and  stem  adherence  to  the  true  popular  princijdes  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Government,  then  I  think  they  have  very  litde 
claim  to  it.     Is  the  augmentation  of  Executive  power  a' democratic 
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principle?  Is  the  separation  of  the  currency  of  Govemment 
from  the  currency  of  the  people  a  democratic  principle  7  Is  the 
imbodying  a  large  military  force,  in  time  of  peace,  a  democratic 
principle? 

Let  us  entreat  honest  men  not  to  take  names  for  things,  nor 
pretences  for  proois.  If  denoocracy,  in  any  constitutional  sense, 
belongs  to  our  adversaries,  let  them  show  their  tide  and  produce 
their  evidence.  Let  the  question  be  examined  ;  and  let  not  intel- 
ligent and  well-meaning  citizens  be  kept  to  the  support  of  measures 
wbicb  in  their  hearts  and  consciences  they  disapprove,  because 
their  authors  put  forth  such  loud  claims  to  the  sole  possesaioo  of 
regard  for  the  people. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  CJounty  of  Saratoga :  In  taking  leave  of 
yott,  I  cannot  but  remind  you  how  distinguished  a  place  your 
county  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  country.  I  dannot  be  igno- 
rant, that  in  the  midst  of  you  are  many,  at  this  moment,  who  saw 
in  this  neighborhood  the  triumph  of  republican  arms  in  the  sur- 
render of  General  Burgoyne.  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  fervent  spirit 
of  patriotism  bums  in  their  breasts,  and  in  the  breasts  of  their 
children*  They  helped  to  save  their  country  amidst  the  storms  of 
war ;  they  will  help  to  save  it,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  in  the  present 
severe  ci^  crisis*  Fellow-citizeDS,  I  verily  believe  it  is  true,  that, 
of  all  that  are  left  to  us  ijx>m  the  Revolution,  nine  tenths  are  with  us, 
in  the  exbting  contest.  If  there  be  living  a  revdutionaiy  officer, 
or  soldier,  who  has  joined  in  the  attacks  upon  General  Harrison's 
military  character,  I  have  not  met  with  him.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
in  the  C!ounty  of  Saratoga,  that  a  cause  sustained  by  such  means 
is  likely  to  prevail. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  great  question  is  now  before  the  country. 
If,  with  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  American  people  think 
proper  to  confirm  power  m  the  hands  which  now  nold  it,  and 
thereby  sancuon  the  leading  policy  of  the  admimstration,  it  will  be 

Jouf  duty  and  mine  to  bow,  with  submisskm,  to  the  public  will ; 
uty  for  myself,  I  shall  not  believe  it  possible  for  me  to  be  of  service 
to  the  country,  in  any  department  of  public  life.  I  shall  look  on, 
with  no  less  love  of  country  than  ever,  but  with  fearful  forebodings 
of  what  may  be  near  at  hand. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  I  do  not  at  aU  expect  that  result.  I  fully 
believe  the  change  is  coming.  If  we  all  do  our  duty,  we  shall 
restore  the  Government  to  its  former  policy,  and  the  country  to  its 
former  prosperity.  And  let  us  here,  to-day,. fellow-citizens,  with 
full  resolution  and  patriotic  purpose  of  heart,  give  and  take  pledges 
that,  until  this  great  controversy  be  ended,  our  time,  our  talents, 
our  efibrts,  are  all  due,  and  shall  all  be  fiuthfully  given,  to  ovn 
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OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  PURPOSES  ADOPTED  BY  A  GENERAL  CONVEN- 
TION  OF  THE  WmCS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  AT  BUNKER  HILL.  ON 
THE  TENTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1840.  PREPARED  BY  MR.  WEBSTER, 
AND  SIGNED  BY  IHM  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


When  men  pause  from  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  assemble 
in  great  numbers,  a  proper  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  age,  requires  that  they  should  clearly  set  forth  the  grave 
causes  which  have  brought  them  together,  and  the  purposes  which 
they  seek  to  promote. 

Feeling  the  force  of  this  obligation,  fifty  thousand  of  the  free 
electors  of  the  New  England  States,  honored  also  by  the  presence 
of  like  fi*ee  electors  from  nearly  every  other  State  in  the  Union, 
having  assembled  on  Bunker  Hill,  on  this  10th  day  of  September, 
1840,  proceed  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of  their  principles,  and 
of  the  occasion  and  objects  of  their  meeting. 

In  the  first  place,  we  declare  our  unalterable  attachment  to  that 
Public  Liberty,  the  purchase  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  in  the 
acquisition  of  which  the  field  whereon  we  stand  obtained  early  and 
imperishable  renown.  Bunker  Hill  is  not  a  spot  on  which  we  shall 
forget  the  principles  of  our  Fathers,  or  suflfer  any  thing  to  quench 
within  our  own  bosoms  the  love  of  freedom  which  we  have  in- 
herited from  them. 

In  the  next  place,  we  declare  our  warm  and  hearty  devotion  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  to  that  Union  of  the  States 
which  it  has  so  happily  cemented,  and  so  long  and  so  prosperously 
preserved.  We  call  ourselves  by  no  local  names,  we  recognize  no 
geographical  divisions,  while  we  give  utterance  to  our  sentiments 
on  high  constitutional  and  political  subjects.  We  are  Americans, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  knowing  no  other  country,  and  desir- 
ing to  be  distinguished  by  no  other  appellation.  We  believe  the 
Constitution,  while  administered  wisely  and  in  its  proper  spirit,  to 
be  capable  of  protecting  all  parts  of  the  country,  securing  all  inter- 
ests, and  perpetuating  a  National  Brotherhood  among  all  the  States. 
We  believe  that  to  foment  local  jealousies,  to  attempt  to  prove  the 
existence  of  opposite  interests  between  one  part  of  the  country  and 
another,  and  thus  to  disseminate  feelings  of  distrust  and  alienatkm, 
while  it  b  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  counseb  of  the  great 
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Father  of  his  country,  is  but  one  fonn,  in  which  irregular  ambition, 
destitute  of  all  true  patriotism,  and  a  love  of  power,  reckless  of 
the  means  of  its  gratiBcation,  exliibit  their  unsubdued  and  burning 
desire. 

We  believe,  too,  that  party  spirit,  however  natural  or  unavoid* 
able  it  may  be  in  free  Republics,  yet  when  it  gains  such  an  ascen- 
dency in  men's  minds,  as  leads  them  to  substitute  party  for  country, 
to  seek  no  ends  but  party  ends,  no  approbation  but  party  approba- 
tion, and  to  fear  no  reproach  or  contumely,  so  that  there  be  no  party 
dissatisfaction,  not  only  alloys  the  true  enjoyment  of  such  institu- 
tions, but  weakens,  every  day,  the  foundations  on  which  tliey  stand. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  ;• 
we  are  friends  of  free  discussion ;  we  espouse  the  cause  of  popular 
education ;  we  believe  in  man's  capacity  for  self-government ;  we 
desire  to  see  the  freest  and  widest  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
of  truth ;  and  we  believe,  especially,  in  the  benign  influence  of 
religious  feeling,  and  moral  instruction,  on  the  social  as  well  as 
on  the  individual  happiness  of  man. 

Holdbg  these  general  sentiments  and  opinions,  we  have  come 
together  to  declare  that,  under  the  present  administration  of  the 
General  Grovemment,  a  course  of  measures  has  been  adopted  and 
pursued,  in^our  judgments,  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  threatening  the  accumulation  of  still  greater  e^ls,  utterly 
hostile  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitutbn  and  to  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  and  calling  upoii  all  men  of  honest  purpose,  dbintei^ 
ested  patriotism,  and  unbiased  intelligence,  to  put  forth  their 
utmost  constitutional  effi>rts  in  order  to  effect  a  change. 

General  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829; 
and  we  readily  admit  that,  under  his  administration,  certain  portions 
of  the  public  afiairs  were  conducted  with  ability.  But  we  have  to 
lament  that  he  was  not  proof  against  the  insinuatk>ns  and  influ- 
ences of  evil  counsellors,  or  periiaps  against  his  own  passions,  when 
moved  and  excited.  Hence,  in  one  most  important  branch  of 
the  public  interest,  in  that  essential  part  of  commercial  regulation 
which  respects  the  money,  the  currency,  the  circulation,  and  the 
internal  exchanges,  of  the  country,  accidental  occurrences,  acting  on 
bis  characteristic  love  of  rule,  and  uneasiness  under  opposition,  led 
him  to  depart  from  all  that  was  expected  from  him,  and  to  enter 
upon  measures  which  plunged  both  him  and  the  country  in  greater 
and  greater  difliculties  at  every  step,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  his 
whole  course  of  administration  was  but  a  series  of  ill-feted  experi- 
noents,  and  of  projects  framed  in  disregard  of  prudence  and  prece- 
dent, and  bursting  in  rapid  succession ;  the  final  explosion  taking 
place  a  few  months  after  his  retirement  from  office. 

General  Jackson  was  not  elected  with  any  desire  or  expectation, 
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QB  cbe  paft  of  any  of  bis  supporters,  that  be  wooM  ioteriisre  wkb  the 
currency  of  the  country.  We  affirm  this  as  the  tnitb  of  histoiy. 
It  is  incapable  of  refutation  or  deiiiaL  It  is  as  ceitain  as  that  tfae 
American  Revolution  was  not  undertaken  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
property}  or  overthrow  the  obligation  of  morals. 

But,  onhapiHly,  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the 
then  existing  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  manifested  a  desire — 
how  originating,  or  by  whom  inspired,  is  immaterial — to  exercise  a 
political  influence  over  that  institution,  and  to  cause  that  institutkm 
to  exerpise,  in  turn,  a  political  influence  over  the  community.  Pub* 
lisbed  documents  prove  this,  as  plainly  as  they  prove  any  other  act 
of  hb  administration.  In  this  deare  he  was  resisted,  thwarted,  and 
finally  defeated.  But  what  he  could  not  govern*,  he  supposed  he 
oould  destroy ;  and  the  event  showed  that  he  did  not  overrate  his 
popularity  and  his  power.  He  pursued  the  Bank  to  the  death, 
and  achieved  his  triumph  by  the  Veto  of  1832.  The  accustomed 
means  of  maintaimng  a  sound  and  uniform  currency,  for  the  use  of 
the  whole  country,  having  been  thus  trampled  down  and  destroyed, 
recourse  was  had  to  tho^  new  modes  of  experimental  administra- 
tbn,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  which  terminated  so 
disastrously,  both  for  the  reputation  of  his  administration  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

But  General  Jackson  did  not  deny  his  constitutional  obligations, 
nor  seek  to  escape  from  their  force.  He  never  professedly  aban- 
doned all  care  over  the  general  currency.  His  whole  conduct  shows 
that  he  admitted,  throughout,  the  duty  of  the  General  Governroent 
to  maintain  a  supervision  over  the  currency  of  the  country,  both 
metallic  and  paper,  for  the  general  good  and  use  of  the  people;  and 
be  congratulated  both  himself  and  the  nation,  that,  by  the  measures 
adopted  by  him,  the  currency  and  the  exchanges  of  the  country 
were  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  they  ever  had  been  under  the 
operation  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  confidence  in  his 
own  experiments,  we  know,  proved  most  illusory.  But  the  fre- 
(juency  with  which  he  repeated  this  and  similar  declarations  estab* 
lishes,  incontestably,  his  own  sense  of  the  duty  of  Goyemment. 

In  all  the  measures  of  General  Jackson  upon  the  currency,  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  is  known  to  have  concurred.  like  him, 
be  was  opposed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  like  him,  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  State  Deposit  Banks ;  and,  like  him,  be 
insisted  that,  by  the  aid  of  such  banks,  the  AdministmUon  had 
accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired,  on  the  great  subjects  of  the 
currency  and  the  exchange. 

But  the  catastrophe  of  May,  1837,  produced  a  new  crisis,  by 
overthrowing  the  last  in  the  series  of  experiments,  and  creating  an 
absolute  necessity,  either  of  returoing  to  that  policy  ot  the  Govern- 
ment which  General  Jackson  bad  repudiated,  or  of  renouocbg 
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altogether  the  oonsdtutional  duty  which  it  had  been  the  object  of 
that  policy  to  peribnn.  The  latter  branch  of  the  alteraatiye  was 
adopted.  Refuge  was  sought  in  escape.  A  duty,  up  to  that 
nx»nrat  admitted  by  all,  was  suddenly  denied,  and  the  fearful 
resolution  announced,  that  Goyemment  would  hereafter  provide  for 
its  own  revenues,  and  that  fer  the  rest,  the  people  must  take  care 
of  themsdves. 

Assembled  here,  to-day,  and  feeling,  in  conunon  with  the  whole 
country,  the  evil  consequences  of  these  principles  and  these  meas* 
ures,  we  utter  against  them  all,  from  first  to  last,  our  deep  and 
solemn  disapprobation  and  remonstrance.  We  condemn  the  early 
departure  of  General  Jackson  from  that  line  of  policy  which  he  was 
expected  to  pocnie.  We  deplore  the  temper  which  led  hun  to  his 
edginai  quarrel  with  the  Bank.  We  deplore  the  headstrong  spirit 
which  instigated  him  to  pursue  that  institution  to  its  destructk)n. 
We  deplore  the  timidity  of  some,  the  acquiescence  of  others,  and 
the  subserviency  of  all  of  his  party,  winch  enabled  him  to  carry 
its  whole,  unbroken  phalanx  to  the  support  of  measures,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  purposes,  which  we  know  to  have  been  against 
the  wishes,  the  remonstrances,  and  the  consciences,  of  many  of  the 
most  respectable  and  intelligent.  We  deplore  his  abandonment  of 
those  means  for  assuring  a  good  currency,  which  had  been  success- 
fully tried  for  forty  years ;  his  rash  experiments  with  great  interests ; 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  persisted  in  them,  when  men 
of  different  temperament  must  have  been  satisfied  of  their  useless- 
nesB  and  impotence. 

But  General  Jackson's  adminbtration,  authority,  and  influence, 
are  now  historical.  They  belong  to  the  past,  while  we  have  to  do, 
to-day,  with  the  serious  evils,  and  the  still  more  alarming  portents, 
of  the  present.  We  remonstrate,  therefore,  most  earnestly  and  em- 
phatically,  against  the  policy  upon  this  subject  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration. We  protest  against  the  truth  of  its  principles.  We  deny 
the  propriety  and  jusUce  of  its  measures.  We  are  constrained  to 
have  too  little  respect  for  its  objects,  and  we  desire  to  rouse  the 
country,  so  &r  as  we  can,  to  Uie  evils  whbh  oppress  and  the 
dangers  that  surround  us. 

We  insist  that  the  present  Administration  has  consulted  its  own 
party  ends,  and  the  preservation  of  its  own  power,  to  the  manifest 
neglect  of  great  objects  of  public  interest.  We  think  there  is  no 
liberality,  no  politk»l  comprehension,  no  just  or  enlarged  policy,  in 
its  leading  measures.  We  look  upon  its  abandonment  of  the  cur* 
rency  as  fiital ;  and  we  regard  its  system  of  sub-Treasuries  as  but  a 
poor  device  to  avoid  a  high  obligation,  or  as  the  first  in  a  new  series 
of  ruthless  experiments.  We  believe  its  professions  in  favor  of  a 
hard-money  currency  to  be  insincere ;  because  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  person,  of  common  information  and  ordinaiy  understanding, 
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can  suppose  that  the  use  of  paper,  as  a  circulating  medianiy  will  be 
diecontinued,  even  if  such  diacoDtinuaDoe  were  desinLble,  unless  the 
Govemm^t  shall  break  down  the  ackaowledged  authority  of  the 
State  Governments  to  establish  Banks.  We  believe  the  clamor 
against  State  Banks,  State  Bonds,  and  State  Credits,  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  friends  of  the  Administration  to  divert  public  attention 
from  its  own  mismanagement,  and  to  throw  on  others  the  conse* 
quenee  of  its  own  conduct.  We  beard  nothing  df  all  this  in  the 
early  part  of  Genen^  Jackson's  administration,  nor  until  his  meas* 
ures  had  brought  the  currency  of  the  country  into  the  utmost  die* 
Ofder.  We  luow  that,  in  times  past,  the  present  Chief  Magtstrate 
has,  of  all  men,  had  most  to  do  with  the  systems  of  Sute  Banks, 
the  most  faith  in  their  usefulness,  and  no  very  severely  chastened 
desire  to  profit  by  their  influence.  We  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  exocising  a  money  influence  over  the  community  has  never 
departed  from  the  Administration.  What  it  could  not  accomplish 
by  an  attempt  to  bend  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  its  pur^ 
poses,  we  believe  it  has  sought,  and  now  seeks,  to  efiect  by  its  project 
df  the  sub^TVeasur^.  We  believe  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
principles  upon  which  the  system  of  the  sub^Treasury  is  founded, 
the  friends  of  the  Administration  have  been  led  to  espouse  opiDk)ns 
destructive  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  paralyzing  to 
its  whole  hidustry,  tending  to  sink  its  labor,  both  in  price  and  in 
character,  to  the  d^:reded  stanclard  of  the  uninfixmed,  the  ignorant, 
the  suflfering  labor  of  the  worst  parts  of  Europe.  Led  by  the  same 
necessity,  or  pushing  the  same  principles  still  fiirther,  and  with  a 
kind  of  revohitionary  rapidity,  we  have  seen  the  rights  of  property 
not  only  assailed,  but  denied ;  the  boldest  agrarian  notions  put  forth ; 
the  pow^r  of  transmission  from  father  to  son  openly  denounced;  the 
right  of  one  to  participate  in  the  earning  of  another,  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  natural  claims  of  his  own  ohddren,  asserted  as  a  funda- 
mental  principle  of  the  new  Democracy  ;-^and  all  this  by  those  who 
are  in  the  pay  of  Government,  receiving  large  salaries,  and  whose 
offices  would  be  nearly  sinecures,  but  for  the  hbor  performed  in  the 
attempt  to  give  currency  to  these  jprinciples  and  these  opinions. 
We  believe  that  the  general  tone  ot  the  measures  of  the  Adroinis- 
tratu>n,  the  manner  in  which  it  confers  favors,  its  apparent  prefer- 
^ence  fi>r  partisans  of  extreme  opinions,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
k  bestows  its  confidence  on  the  boldest  and  most  violent,  are 
pioducmg  serious  injuries  upon  the  political  morals  and  general 
sentiroents  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  to  this  cause  is  fairly 
to  be  attributed  the  most  lamentable  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  temper,  the  sobriety,  and  the  wisdom,  with  whk>h  the  high 
puUio  counsels  have  beefi  hitherto  conducted.  We  look  with  alarm 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  in  this  respect;  and  we  would  most 
earnestly,  and  with  all  our  hearts,  as  well  ibr  die  honor  of  the  coun* 
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try,  as  for  its  interests,  beseech  all  good  men  to  unite  with  us  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  back  the  deliberative  age  of  the  Government— *  to 
restore  to  the  collected  bodies  of  the  People's  Representatives  thai 
self-respect,  decorum,  and  dignity,  without  which  the  business  of 
legislation  can  make  no  regular  progress,  and  is  always  in  danger 
either  of  accomplishing  nothing,  or  of  reaching  its  enw  by  unjusti«* 
fiable  and  violent  means. 

We  believe  the  conduct  of  the  Administratbn  respecting  the 
public  revenue  to  be  highly  reprehensible.  It  has  expended  twenty 
millions,  previously  accumulated,  besides  all  the  accruing  income^ 
since  it  came  into  power ;  and  there  seems  at  this  moment  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  leave  to  its  successors  a  public  debt  of  fixim  five 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  shrunk  mm  its  proper  response 
bilities.  With  the  immediate  prospect  of  an  empty  treasury,  it  has 
yet  not  had  the  manliness  to  recommend  to  CJongress  any  adequate 
provision.  It  has  Constantly  spoken  of  the  excess  of  receipts  oyer 
expenditures,  until  this  excess  has  finally  manifested  itself  in  ati 
absolute  necessity  for  loans,  and  in  a  power  conferred  on  the  PkesH 
dent,  altogether  new,  and  in  our  judgment  hostile  to  the  whole  spiih 
of  the  Constitution,  to  meet  the  event  of  want  of  resources  by  wittn 
holding,  out  of  certain  classes  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress^ 
such  as  he  chooses  to  think  may  be  best  spared.  It  lives  by  shifts 
and  contrivances,  by  shallow  artifices  and  delusive  names,  hj  what 
It  calls  ** facilities,"  and  the  "exchange  of  Treasury  notes  for 
specie  ;'*  while,  in  truth,  it  has  been  fast  contracting  a  public  debt, 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  boasting,  without  daring  to  lay  the  plain  and 
naked  truth  of  the  case  before  the  people. 

We  protest  against  the  conduct  of  Uie  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  election.  This  is  not  a  local,  but  a 
general  (Question.  In  the  Union  of  the  States,  on  whatever  link  the 
blow  of  mjustice  or  usurpation  &lls,  it  is  felt,  and  ought  to  be  felt, 
through  the  whole  chain.  The  cause  of  New  Jersey  is  the  cause 
of  every  State,  and  every  State  is  therefore  bound  to  vindicate  it. 

That  the  regular  commission,  or  certificate  of  return,  signed  by 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  acoord'mg  to  the  provisions  of  law^ 
entitles  those  who  produce  it  to  be  sworn  in  as  members  of  Cod* 
gress,  to  vote  in  the  organizatk>n  of  the  House,  and  to  bold  their 
seats  until  their  right  be  disturbed  by  regular  petition  and  proof,  is  a 
proposition  of  constitutk)nal  law,  of  such  universal  extent  and  uni« 
versal  acknowledgment,  that  it  cannot  be  strengthened  by  argument 
or  by  analogy.  There  is  nothing  clearer,  and  nothing  better  settled. 
No  legislative  body  could  ever  be  organized  without  the  adoption 
of  this  principle.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  members,  it 
was  entirely  disregarded.  And  it  is  of  awful  portent  Uiat  on  such  a 
question, — a  question  in  its  nature  strictly  judicial,— the  domination 
of  party  should  lead  men  thus  flagrantly  to  violate  first  principles* 
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It  is  the  first  step  that  costs.  After  this  open  disregard  of  the  ele- 
mentary rules  ot  law  and  justice,  it  should  create  no  surprise  that, 
pending  the  labors  of  a  Committee  especially  appointed  to  ascertain 
who  were  duly  elected,  a  set  of  men  calling  themselves  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  no  certificates  from  tlie 
chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  or  according  to  the  laws-of  the  State, 
were  voted  into  their  seats,  under  silence  imposed  by  the  previous 
question,  and  afterwards  gave  their  votes  for  the  passage  of  the  sub- 
Treasury  law.  We  call  roost  solemnly  upon  all  who,  with  us,  be- 
lieve that  these  proceedings  alike  invade  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
dishonor  the  cause  of  popular  government  and  free  institutions,  to 
aapply  an  efficient  and  decisive  remedy,  by  the  unsparing  applica- 
tion of  the  elective  firanchise. 

We  protest  against  the  plan  of  the  Administration  respecting  the 
training  and  disciplining  of  the  militia.  The  President  now  admits 
it  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  it  is  plainly  so,  on  the  face  of  it,  for 
the  trainmg  of  the  militia  is  by  the  Constitution  expressly  reserved 
to  the  States.  If  it  were  not  unconstitutional,  it  would  yet  be 
unnecessary,  burdensome,  entailing  enormous  expense,  and  placing 
dangerous  powers  in  Executive  hands.  It  belongs  to  the  prolific 
family  of  Executive  projects,  and  it  b  a  consolation  to  find  that 
at  least  one  of  its  projects  has  been  so  scorched  by  public  rebuke 
and  reprobation,  that  no  man  raises  his  hand  or  opens  his  mouth 
in  its  favor. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  late  Administration,  and  under 
the  well-known  auspices  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  that  the 
declaration  was  made  in  the  Senate,  that,  in  regard  to  public  office, 
the  spoils  of  victory  belonged  to  the  conquerors ;  thus  boldly  pro- 
claiming, as  the  creed  of  the  party,  that  political  contests  are  right- 
fully struggles  for  office  and  emolument.  We  protest  against 
doctrines  which  thus  regard  offices  as  ^created  for  the  sake  of 
incumbents,  and  stimulate  the  basest  passions  to  the  pursuit  of 
high  public  trusts. 

We  protest  against  the  repeated  instances  of  disregarding  judicial 
decisbns,  by  officers  of  Government,  and  others  enjoying  its  coun- 
tenance ;  thus  setting  up  Executive  hiterpretation  over  the  solemn 
adjudications  of  courts  and  juries,  and  showing  marked  disrespect 
for  the  usual  and  constitutional  interpretation  and  execotion  of 
the  laws. 

This  misgovemment  and  maladministration  would  have  been  the 
more  tolerable,  if  it  had  not  been  committed,  in  most  instances,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  warmest  professions  and  the  most  scdemn 
assurances.  Promises  of  a  better  currency,  for  example,  have  ended 
m  the  destmction  of  all  national  and  uniform  currency ;  assurances 
of  the  strictest  economy  have  been  but  preludes  to  the  most  waste- 
ful excess ;  even  the  Florida  war  has  been  conducted  under  bud 
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pretences  of  severe  fru^ity ;  and  tbe  most  open,  unUushing,  snd 
notorious  mterference  with  State  elections  has  been  systematically 
practised  by  the  paid  agents  of  an  Admmistration,  which,  in  the  fuU 
freshness  of  its  oath  of  dfice,  declared  that  one  of  its  leadmg  objects 
sliould  be,  to  accanmlish  thai  toik  of  reform^  which  particwarfy 
required  the  correction  of  those  abuses^  which  brought  the  patron' 
age  of  the  federal  government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom 
0/  elections. 

In  the  teeth  of  thb  solemn  assurance,  it  has  been  proved  that 
United  States  officers  have  been  assessed,  in  sums  bearing  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  amount  they  receive  from  the  treasury,  fiir 
the  purpose  of  supporting  their  partisans  even  in  State  and  mu- 
nicipal flections. 

Whatever,  m  short,  has  been  most  professed,  has  been  least 
practised ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
American  people  would  be  satis6ed  with  pretence,  and  a  full-toned 
assurance  of  patriotic  purpose.  The  history  of  the  last  twelve 
years  has  been  but  the  history  of  broken  promises  and  disappointed 
hopes.  At  every  successive  period  of  this  history,  an  enchanting, 
roae-oolored  futurity  has  been  spread  out  before  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  resard  to  the  great  concerns  of  revenue,  finance,  and 
currency.  But  these  colors  have  faded,  as  the  object  has  been 
approached.  Prospects  of  abundant  revenue  have  resulted  in  the 
necessity  of  borrowing ;  the  brilliant  hopes  of  a  better  currency 
end  in  general  derangement,  stagnation,  and  distress;  and  while 
tbe  whole  country  is  roused  to  an  unprecedented  excitement  by 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  every  state  paper  fiom  the  Cabinet  at 
Wasnington  comes  forth  fraught  with  oongratulatKHis  on  that  happy 
state  of  things  which  the  judicious  policy  of  the  Adminbtration  ja 
alleged  to  have  brought  about!  Judged  by  the  tone  of  these 
papers,  every  present  movement  of  the  people  is  quite  unreasonable  ; 
and  all  attempts  at  change,  only  so  manjr  ungratefiil  returns  for  the 
wise  and  successful  administratk)n  of  public  affairs ! 

There  is  yet  another  subject  of  complaint  to  which  we  feel  bound 
to  advert,  by  our  veneration  for  the  illustrious  dead,  by  our  respect 
for  truth,  by  our  love  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  and  by  our  own 
wounded  pride  as  American  citizens.  We  feel  that  the  country  has* 
been  dishonored,  and  we  desire  to  free  ourselves  from  all  imputation 
of  acquiescence  in  tbe  parricidal  act.  The  late  President,  in  a  com- 
munication to  Congress,  more  than  intimates  that  some  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  important  measures  of  Washington's  administration  were 
the  offipring  of  personal  motives  and  private  interests.  His  successor 
has  repeated  and  extended  this  accusation,  and  given  to  it,  we  are 
compiled  to  say,  a  greater  degree  of  ofiensiveness  and  grossness.. 
No  man,  with  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  can  endure  this 
withoQt  feeling  the  deepest  bumiliatMNi,  as  wdl  as  the  mixit  burning 
VOL.  in.  64  q  ^ 
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scorn.  The  fame  of  Washington  and  his  immediate  associates  id 
of  the  richest  treasures  of  the  countiy.  His  is  that  name  which  an 
American  may  utter  with  pride  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  which, 
wherever  uttered,  is  shouted  to  the  skies  by  the  vdces  of  all  true 
lovers  of  human  liberty^  Imputations  which  assail  his  measures  so 
rudely,  while  they  are  abominable  violations  of  tlie  truth  of  history, 
are  an  insult  to  the  country,  and  an  offence  agi^inst  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  civilized  mankind.  Miserable,  miserable  indeed,  must  be 
that  cause  which  cannot  support  its  party  predominance,  its  ruinous 
schemes  and  senseless  experiments,  witliout  thus,  attempting  to  poison 
the  fountains  of  truth,  and  to  prove  the  Government  of  our  country 
disgracefully  corrupt,  even  in  its  very  cradle.  Our  hearts  would 
sink  within  us,  if  we  believed  that  such  efforts  could  succepd ;  but 
they  must  be  impotent.  Neither  the  recent  nor  the  present  Presi- 
dent was  born  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  character  of  Washington  or 
his  associates.  The  destiny  of  both  has  been,  rather,  to  illustrate,  by 
contrast,  that  wisdom  and  those  viitues  which  they  have  not  imitated, 
and  to*  hurl  blows,  which  the  affectionate  veneration  of  American 
citizens,  and  the  general  justice  of  the  civilized  world,  will  render 
harmless  to  others,  and  powerful  only  in  their  recoil  upon  themselves. 
If  this  language  be  strong,  so  also  is  that  feeling  of  indignation  which 
has  suggested  it ;  and  on  an  occasion  like  this,  we  could  not  leave 
this  consecrated  spot,  without  the  consciousness  of  having  omitted  an 
indispensable  duty,  had  we  not  thus  given  utterance  to  the  fulness  of 
our  hearts,  and  marked  with  our  severest  rebuke,  and  most  thorough 
reprobation  and  scorn,  a  labored  eflbrt  to  fix  a  deep  and  enduring 
stain  on  the  early  history  of  the  Government. 

Finally,  on  this  spot,  the  fame  of  which  began  with  our  liberty, 
and  can  only  end  with  it,  in  the  presence  of  these  multitudes,  of  the 
whole  country,  and  of  the  world,  we  declare  our  conscientious  con- 
victions, that  the  present  Administration  has  proved  itself  incapable  of 
conducting  the  public  afiaiis  of  the  nation  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
preserve  the  Constitution,  maintain  the  publk;  liberty,  and  secure 
general  prosperity.  We  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  we 
believe  its  main  purpose  to  have  been,  to  continue  its  own  power, 
influence,  and  popularity ;  that  to  this  end  it  has  abandoned  indispen- 
sable but  highly  responsible  constitutional  duties ;  that  it  has  trifled 
with  the  great  concerns  of  finance  and  currency  ;  that  it  has  used  the 
most  reprehensible  means  for  influencing  public  opinion ;  that  it  has 
countenanced  the  application  of  public  money  to  party  purposes ; 
that  it  endeavors  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  party  by  every  form 
of  publb  patronage ;  that  it  laboriously  seeks  to  conceal  the  truth 
from  the  people  on  subjects  of  great  interest ;  that  it  has  shown  itsdf 
to  be  selfish  in  its  ends,  and  corrupt  in  its  means;  and  that,  if 
it  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  power  through  another  term, 
there  is  the  most  imminent  danger  that  it  wilt  plunge  the  country  in 
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still  fbrther  difficulty,  bring  on  still  greater  disorder  and  distress,  and  ' 
undermine  at  once  the  foundations  of  the  public  prosperity  and  the 
institutions  of  the  country. 

Men  thus  false  to  their  own  professicms,  false  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  &lse  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  &lse  to  the  highest 
honor  of  their  countiy,  are  unfit  to  be  the  Rulers  of  thb  Republic. 

The  People  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  good  government. 
They  have  a  right  to  an  honest  and  faithful  exercise  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Constitution,  as  understood  and  practised  in  the  best  days  of 
the  Republic  for  the.general  good.  They  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  all  the  blessings  of  that  USerty  which  their  Fathers  achieved,  and 
all  the  benefits  of  that  Union  which  their  Fathers  established. 

And  standing  here,  this  day,  with  the .  memory  of  those  Fathers 
firesh  on  our  hearts,  and  with  die  fields  of  their  glory  and  the  monu- 
ments of  their  &me  fiiU  in  our  view,  —  with  Bunker  Hill  beneath 
us,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Dorchester  Heights,  and  Fan- 
euil  Hail,  all  around  us,— -we  here,  as  a  part  of  the  people,  pledge 
ourselves  to  each  other  and  to  our  Country,  to  spare  no  lawful  and 
honorable  efforts  to  vindicate  and  maintain  these  rights,  and  to 
remove  fitxn  the  high  places  of  the  nation,  men  who  have  thus 
contemned  and  violated  them. 

And  we  eamestiy  and  solemnly  invoke  all  good  men  and  true 
patriots  throughout  the  Union,  foregoing  all  consideration  of  party, 
and  forgetting  all  dbtinction  of  State  or  section,  to  rally  once  more, 
as  our  Fathers  did  in  '75,  against  the  common  oppressors  of  our 
countiy,  and  to  unite  with  us  in  restoring  our  glorious  Constitution 
to  its  true  interpretation,  its  practical  administration,  and  its  just 
supremacy. 

In  such  a  cause,  principles  are  every  thing ;  individuals  nothing. 
Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  we  have  worthy,  honest,  capable  can- 
didates for  the  offices  from  which  we  hope  to  remove  the  present 
incumbents. 

Those  who  desire  a  change,  throughout  the  whole  country,  have 
agreed,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  to  support  General  William 
Henry  Harrison  for  the  office  of  President.  We  believe  him  to  be 
an  honest  and  faithful  citizen,  who  has  served  his  country  success- 
fully, in  divers  civil  trusts ;  and  we  believe  him  a  veteran  soldier, 
whose  honor  and  bravery  cannot  be  questioned.  We  give  him  our 
unhesitating  confidence;  and  in  that  confidence  we  shall  support 
him,  and  the  distinguished  citizen  of  Virginia,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Vice-Presidency,  with  all  our  effbrts  and  all  our  hearts, 
through  the  present  contest ;  convinced  that  by  their  election  the 
tnie  spirit  of  the  Constitution  will  be  restored,  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  revived,  the  stability  of  our  free  institutions  reassured,  and  the 
Ueasbgs  of  Union  and  Uberty  secured  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 


SPEECH 


AT  THE  MERCHANTS'  MEETING  IN  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
SEPTEMBER  Sfl^  1810. 


I  AM  duly  sensible,  fellow-citissens,  both  of  the  hooar,  and  of  the 
lesponsibility,  of  the  present  occa^on :  an  honor  it  certauily  is,  ta 
be  requested  to  address  a  body  of  Meichanis,  such  as  I  behold  belbre 
me,  as  intetligeof,  as  enterprising,  and  respectable,  as  any  in  the 
wfM*  A  responsible  undertaking  it  is,  to  addvess  such  an  aasenn* 
bly,  and  on  a  subject  which  many  of  you  undeistaDd  scientificaUyy 
and  in  its  elements  at  least  as  well  as  1  do,  and  with  which  most  o( 
you  have  more  or  less  of  practical  acquaintance.  The  currency 
of  a  country  is  a  subject  always  important,  and  m  aome  measors 
complex ;  but  it  has  become  the  great  leading  question  of  our  time. 
I  have  not  shrunk  from  the  expression  of  my  opinions,  since  I  have 
been  in  public  life,  nor  shall  I  now,  especially  since  on  this  qnesooD 
another  great  politk^al  question  seems  likdy  to  Cum,  m.,  die  ques- 
tion whether  one  Administration  is  about  to  go  out  of  power,  and 
another  Administratbn  to  come  into  power.  Under  the  state  of 
circumstances,  it  becomes  me  to  premise  what  I  have  now  to  say, 
by  remarkmg,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  propose  to  speak  fi>r  nobody 
but  myself.  My  general  opinioos  on  the  subject  of  the  currency 
have  been  well  known ;  and  as  it  has  now  become  highly  probable 
that  those  who  have  opposed  all  that  has  recently  been^ooe  by  the 
Government  on  that  subject,  will  be  called  on  to  propose  some  reme- 
dies of  their  own  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  the  more  incum- 
bent on  me  to  notify  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  what  I  now  say,  I  say 
for  myself  alone ;  for,  in  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the  distinguished 
individual  whom  it  is  your  purpose  to  support  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  I  have  no  more  authority  to  speak  than  any  of  your- 
selves, nor  any  means  of  knowing  his  opink)ns  more  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  you,  and  by  all  the  country. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  a  few  general  propositnns,  which  1 
believe  to  be  founded  on  true  principles  of  good,  practical  pofitical 
economy,  as  understood  in  their  application  to  the  conditkai  of  a 
country  like  ouni. 

AikI  first ;  I  hold  the  opinion  that  a  mixed  currency,  composed 
partly  of  gold  and  silver,  aod  partly  of  good  paper,  redeemable,  and 
steadily  redeemed  in  specie,  on  demand,  is  the  most  usefol  and  con- 
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vedent  for  such  a  countiy  as  that  we  inhabit)  and  is  sure  to  con- 
tinue to  be  used,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  these  United  States  ; 
the  idea  of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  being  either  the  mere 
fancy  of  theorists,  or,  what  is  probably  more  true,  being  employed 
as  a  means  of  popular  delusion. 

I  believe,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  management  of  a  mixed  cur- 
rency, such  as  I  have  mentioned,  has  its  difficulties,  and  requires  con- 
siderable skill  and  care ;  and  this  position  is  as  true,  in  respect  to 
England,  the  greatest  commercial  country  of  Europe,  as  it  is  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe,  further,  that  there  is  danger  of  expan- 
sion and  of  contraction,  both  sudden  in  their  recurrence,  in  the  use 
of  such  a  currency;  yet  I  believe  that,  where  a  currency  altogether 
jnetallic  exists,  as  it  does  in  Cuba,  and  in  other  countries  where 
metallic  coin  is  most  in  use,  as  in  France,  there  are  fluctuations  in 
prices,  there  are  disasters  and  commercial  failures,  occurring  per- 
haps nearly  as  oilen,  and  perhaps  as  bad  in  their  character,  as  in 
countries  where  a  well-regulated  paper  currency  exists. 

In  the  next  place,  I  hold  that  the  regulation  of  the  cuirency, 
whether  metallic  or  paper — that  a  just  and  safe  supervision  over  that 
which  virtually  peribrms  the  office  of  money,  and  constitutes  the 
medium  of  exchange,  whatever  it  may  be  —  necessarily  pertains  to 
Government — that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  and  indispensable  pre- 
rogatives of  Government. 

Every  bank,  as  banks  are  now  ccmstituted  in  this  country,  per- 
fiurms  two  distinct  offices  or  fiinctions :  first,  it  discounts  bilb  and 
notes.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  lending  of  money,  and  may  be 
performed  by  corporations,  or  by  individuals,  by  banks  without 
circulation,  acting  as  banks  of  discount  merely,  ([although,  in  this 
country,  our  banks  are  all  banks  of  circulation,  issuing  paper  with  an 
express  view  to  circulation.)  When  such  a  bank  discounts  notes,  it 
pays  the  amount  of  discount  in  its  own  bilb,  and  thereby  adds  so 
much  to  the  actual  amount  of  circulation,  every  such  operation 
being,  by  so  much,  an  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  Hence  it  is  true  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  Government 
control  and  supervision,  the  wisdom  and  discretion  regulating  the 
amount  of  money  afloat  at  any  time  in  the  community,  is  but  the 
aggr^;ate  of  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  all  the  banks  collectively 
considered ;  each  individual  bank  acting  from  the  promptings  of  its 
own  interest,  without  concert  with  others,  and  not  from  any  sense 
of  publk)  duty.  In  my  judgment,  such  a  regulator,  or  such  a  mode 
of  regulating  the  currency,  and  of  deciding  what  shall  be  the  amount 
of  money  at  any  time  exbting  in  the  community,  b  unsafe  and 
untrustworthy,  and  b  one  to  which  we  never  can  look  to  guard  us 
ag^nst  these  excessive  expansions  and  contractk)ns,  whksh  have 
been  the  source  of  such  injurious  consequences.  Hence  arises  my 
view  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  take  the  care  and  control  of  the 
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issoes  of  these  local  instittitions,  and  theieby  to  guard  tbe  oocn- 
raunity  against  the  evils  of  an  excessive  circulation.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  Governnient  may  establish  such  a  control  and 
supervision  as  shall  accomplish  these  purposes  in  two  ways ;  and 
first,  by  restraining  the  issues  of  the  local  banks.  You  all  know, 
and  from  experience,  perfectly  well,  that  a  general  instituUoo  fi>r 
the  circulation  of  a  currency,  which  shall  be  as  good  in  one  part  of 
tbe  country  as  in  another,  if  it  sIiaH  possess  a  competent  capital, 
and  shall  be  empowered  to  act  as  die  fiscal  agent  of  the  Govemmeot, 
is  capable  of  controlling  excessive  issues,  and  keeping  tbe  bank 
paper  in  circulation  in  a  community  within  reasonaUe  liiiuts.  Such 
an  instioition  acts  beneficially,  too,  by  supplying  a  currency  which 
is  of  general  credit,  and  unifixm  in  value  throughout  tbe  country. 

TUs  brings  us  to  the  pdnu  What  we  need,  and  what  we  must 
have,  is  some  currency  which  shall  be  equally  acceptable  in  tlie 
Gulf  of  MexKO,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Canada 
frontier,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet,  of  our  extended  land.  The  <][uestion  is,  hotv  to  get  this. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  quesUon  is  to  be  answered  by 
a  plain  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  to  tbe  form  of 
its  Government,  and  to  tbe  objects  for  whk^h  the  General  Gov- 
ernment was  constituted.  Why  is  it  that  no  State  bank  paper, 
however  secure,  under  institutions  however  respectable,  in  cities 
however  wealthy,  and  with  a  capital  however  ample,  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded, but  has  uniformly  feiled  to  give  a  national  character  to  tbe 
currency  ?  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  We  live  under  a  Govern- 
ment which  makes  us,  in  many  important  respects,  one  people,  and 
which  does  thb,  and  was  intended  to  do  it,  especially,  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Yet  the  nation  exists  in 
twenty-six  distinct  and  sovereign  States,  extending  over  a  space  as 
*wide  almost  as  tbe  greatest  empires  of  Ekirope.  In  this  state  of  things, 
<every  man  knows,  and  is  bound  to  know,  two  governments ;  first, 
the  government^  of  his  own  State.  If  that  Slate  has  established 
<banks,  he  knows,  and  is  bound  to  know,  on  what  principles  these 
tbattks  have  been  established,  whether  they  are  safe,  as  objects  of 
credit,  and  whether  die  laws  of  their  administration  are  wise.  Gen- 
«raUy  speaking,  these  State  institutkins— I  refer  now  more  partk- 
•ularly  to  those  in  the  central,  and  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sec- 
tions of  tbe  UnKMi,  because  with  these  I  am  best  acquainted  — 
•eT\joy  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  where  they 
exist.  Their  issues  are  in  general  well  received,  not  only  in  the 
■States  where  the  banks  are  established,  but  frequently  also  in  tbe 
neighboring  States.  Every  cithsen  is  also  bound,  in  like  manner,  to 
know  the  laws  of  the  General  Government,  the  security  of  die  iosti- 
tutions  it  has  founded,  and  their  general  character ;  and  since  this  is 
a  national  aubjeot,  over  which  the  General  GovenimeDt  acts  as  such, 
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be  rc^rds  its  acts  and  piovisbns  as  of  a  oational  cbamcler.  Everjr 
raan  looks  to  institutions  founded  by  Congress  as  emanating  from  the 
National  Government,  a  Government  which  be  knows,  and  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  himself  influences,  by  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive (iranchise,  and  in  which  it  is-  his  duty,  as  a  good  citiflen,  to  cor- 
rect, so  far  as  in  his  power,  whatever  may  be  amiss.  He  has  con- 
fidence, therefore,  in  the  National  Government,  and  in  the  institutions 
it  sanctions,  as  in  something  of  his  own ;  but  the  case  is  very  diflfer^ 
ent  when  he  is  called  to  take  the  paper  of  banks  chartered  by  a  dis- 
tant State,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  resjpecting  which  he  has 
little  personal  knowledge,  and  of  whose  institutions  he  knows  npt 
whether  they  are  well  or  ill  founded,  or  well  or  ill  admiubtered. 

In  exemplification  of  this,  if  you  take  a  note  of  one  of  the  best 
banks  iq  the  city  of  New  York,  rich  as  this  city  is,,  and  place  upon 
it  forty  endorsements  of  the  most  substantial  mercantile  houses,  and 
then  carry  that  note  to  the  frontier,  and  read  it  to  the  people  there, 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  such  is  bis  habit  of  looking  to  the 
natbn  for  that  medium  which  is  to  circulate  through  the  nation, 
that  you  cannot  get  that  New  York  note,  with  all  its  endorsements, 
to  circulate  there  as  national  money.  Can  I  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertbn  than  is  found  in  a  fact  whk^  you  all 
know  ?  Your  city  banks  pay  specie ;  the  banks  of  Philaddphia 
and  tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States  do  not  pay  specie,  and  their 
paper  is  consequently  at  a  discount  here  of  three,  and  I  believe  of 
five  per  cent.  But  bow  is  it  on  the  frontier  ?  1  undertake  to  say 
that  you  may  go  to  Arkansas,  or  Missouri,  with  a  note  of  the  specie- 
paying  banks  of  New  York,  and  witli  another  of  the  non-specie- 
]Niymg  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  shall  be  preferred. 
And  why  ?  Because  it  b  in  the  name  of  its  national  predecessor. 
There  is  an  odor  of  ntUioncUity  which  hangs  aixxmd  it,  and  clings 
to  it,  and  is  bng  in  being  separated  fjiom  it. 

In  the  next  place,  my  opinion  is,  that  a  currency  emanating 
pardy  fh>m  a  national  authority  as  broad  in  its  origin  as  the  whole 
oountry,  and  partly  from  local  banks  organized  as  our  banks  now 
are,  and  issuing  paper  for  local  <^irculation,  is  a  better  currency  &x 
the  whole  people  than  ever  before  existed  in  the  world.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  institutions,  and  each  of  these  kinds  of  currency,  has 
its  own  proper  use  and  value.  I  affirm  thkt  the  banking  institutions 
of  New  York,  and  of  New  England,  are  organized  on  better  prin- 
ciples than  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  of  Great  Britab ;  and  I  hold 
that  we  are  competent,  with  a  tolerable  intellect,  and  with  an  honest 

Surpose,  to  establish  a  national  institution,  which  shall  act  with  less 
uctuatk>n  than  is  experienced  in  Elngland  under  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Now,  GeotlemeD,  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  there  is  only 
one  mode,  or  two  modes,  of  accomplidiing  this  great  national  object* 
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I  do  not  sftj  that  a  National  Bank  is  die  only  means  to  efl^t  it ; 
but  in  my  judgment,  it  b  indbputably  true,  that  the  cunency  should, 
in  some  degree,  or  in  some  portion  of  it,  be  nationalized  in  its 
character.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  great  ends  of  drcuktion  and 
of  business  in  these  United  States. 

But  I  shall  be  asked,  (and  it  is  a  pertinent  question^  if  there  is  to 
be  a  national  institution,  or  if  we  are  in  any  form  to  have  national 
issues  of  bank  paper,  what  security  is  there,  or  is  there  any  securi^, 
that  these  national  institutkms  shall  not  run  to  an  excess  in  th^ 
issues  of  paper  7  Who  is  to  guard  the  guardian  ?  Who  b  to  watch 
the  sentinel  ?  The  last  twenty  years  have  been  fruitful  in  experience 
on  thb  subject,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  In  that 
time,  the  world  has  learnt  much.  I  may  say  that  we  have  learnt 
much  ;.  for  our  own  experience  has  been  our  mstructor ;  and  I  think 
that  there  are  modes  by  which  banking  institutions  may  be  so  far 
restricted  as  to  give  us  reasonable  security  against  excessive  issues. 
•  From  whatever  source  these  institutions  may  emanate,  the  first 
security  b  to  be  found  in  entire  publicity  as  to  the  amount  of  paper 
afloat.  There  b  more  in  this  than  b  sometimes  supposed.  It  shoukl 
be  known  to  the  whole  community,  fix>m  day  to  day,  what  b  the 
actual  amount  of  paper  in  circulation.  When  prices  rise  or  fall,  a 
merchant  has  a  right  to  know  wheth^  the  change  of  price  springs 
from  change  in  demand,  or  merely  from  change  in  the  amount  df 
money  in  circulation ;  and,  therdbre,  the  first  duty  of  a  banking 
institution  b,  to  make  it  universally  known,  by  a  daUy  or  a  weekly 
publk»tion,  what  amount  of  paper  it  has  out.  See  what  benefits 
would  arise  from  such  an  arrangement,  and  that  in  a  thousand  ways. 
If  the  bank  should  thus  make  its  issues  public,  those  who  control  its 
affairs  would  be  bound  to  respect  public  opinkxi,  and  the  bank, 
while  it  controlled  what  b  under  it,  would  itself  be  controlled  by 
something  above  it ;  and  thus  public  opinion  would  be  brought  to 
regulate  the  regulator,  and  to  watch  the  sentinel. 

Tlien,  again,  if  the  Government  should  act  in  thb  matter,  what  it 
does  should  rather  be  done  in  reference  to  the  funcik>n  of  issue,  in 
such  an  institution,  than  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  money-getting 
concern ;  and  that  no  temptation  should  lead  the  bank  to  excess, 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  its  dividends ;  all  recapts 
for  discount,  beyond  that  Ppint,  not  going  mto  the  private  crib,  but 
into  the  public  treasury.  Then  there  b  another  error,  which  has  been 
common  with  the  Bank  of  E^ngland.  If  you  look  at  the  monUily 
accounts  which  it  has  published  of  its  affiiirs,  it  will  at  once  appear 
that  its  directors  seem  to  have  judged  of  the  condition  of  the 
instituticm  by  the  amount  of  its  circulation,  compared  with  its  assets, 
mcliidbg  securities,  as  well  as  bullion.  They  look  chiefly  to  the 
amount  payable  and  the  amount  receivable.  As  a  mere  lender  of 
money,  thb  b  all  very  well ;  but  if  the  bank  b  to  act  in  reguhiting 
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die  drculfttioii,  h  is  an  inconect  mode  of  suttmg  the  aocount ;  but 
admitting  the  olnect  to  be  to  keep  its  paper  redeemable^  azid  to 
eoMicise  a  genenl  regulataon,  the  true  pomt  of  examination  would  be 
to  see  what  proportion  exists  between  the  outstanding  paper  and 
the  iniymg  bullion.  The  bank  may  be  veiy  rich,  but  she  may 
expect  her  resources  fiom  the  payment  of  the  securities  she  holds. 
This  may  be  all  very  well,  as  a  means  to  show  that  she  is  solvent; 
but  it  is  not  the  inquiry  that  bebngs  to  her,  as  the  source  and  pre- 
senrer  of  a  sound  circdating  medium. 

I  know  very  well  that  there  are  objections  to  the  fixing  of  a  poe*> 
itive  limit  for  circulation.  But  until  such  limit  can  safely  be  dis* 
pensed  with,  it  may  be  best  to  make  it  pontive.  When  an  insthu** 
tbn  has  acquired  general  confidence,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
eadden  and  exteosiYe  panic  in  releliai  to  it,  it  is  m  the  power  of 
such  an  instkutKHi,  in  case  local  panics  should  occur,  to  relieve  the 
eommunity,  by  that  vibratbn  in  the  amount  of  outstanding  circula- 
tion, which  discreet  men  may  be  trusted  Id  regulate.  StiU  I  am  of 
rkxn  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed  limit,  fixvm  wbbh  the  bank 
Id  never  depart. 

Now,  I  have  not  sdd,  nor  do  I  mean  to  say,  that  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  aocomplbhing  this  great  and  desirable  object  is  indis* 
pensaUe ;  but  I  affimi  that,  in  his  communication  to  Congress  vetoing 
the  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  President 
Jackson  dki  say  that,  if  he  were  apjrfied  to,  he  could  iiirnish  a  jian 
£>r  a  United  States  Bank,  which  would  be  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  such  an  institution,  and  should  yet  be  ci^stitutional. 
Therefiire,  the  thing  is  practicable,  provided  we,  of  this  generatbn, 
can  accomplish  that  which  President  Jackson  said  he  could  accom- 
pibh. 

Now,  Crentlemen,  1  have  only  stated  what  I  receive  as  general 
principles,  wluch  the  experience  of  the  woild  has  established  on  the 
mibject  of  cunmicy  and  a  paper  currency.  But  all  we  can  say  is^ 
that  it  seems  the  existmg  Administration  will  do  notbbg  of  all  this 
which  I  have  stated  as  necessary  to  be  done.  They  have  done 
nothing  to  nationalize  the  currency  m  any  degree  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  Government  holds  to  that  determinatkm,  there  never  will  be  in 
this  counuy  a  currency  of  uniform  value.  That  brings  me  to  this 
inquiry :  Is  the  Administration  settled  on  the  ground  it  has  repeats 
«dly  avowed,  and  has  for  three  years  adhered  to  in  practice,  never 
to  give  us  this  uniforaa  currency  ?  That  is  the  questx>n.  The  Ad* 
ministratbn  will  not  go  back  to  the  policy  sanctioned  by  forty  years 
of  prosperity.  It  wfll  not  trust  the  State  banks.  It  will  do  noth- 
ing ;  and  it  will  do  ooChii^;  on  princi|de ;  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  holds 
tfaftt  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  no  pow^  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
matter.  Now,  I  said  at  the  thne  this  assertion  was  ottered,  and  I 
BtiU  say,  that  1  am  hardly  able  to  express  the  astonbhrnent  I  M 
Vol.  III.  65 
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at  what  would  seem  the  presumptuousness  of  such  a  positioii ; 
becausei  fkom  the  very  cradle  of  the  Groverament,  fiom  the  veiy 
coauaaicefaient  of  its  existence,  those  men  who  made  the  Constitu- 
tion, who  recommended  it  to  the  people,  who  procured  its  adoption, 
and  who  then  undertook  its  administration,  all  approved  that  policy 
which  is  thus  •  pronounced  unconstitutional.  It  was  followed  Sx 
ferty  years  by  every  Congress,  and  by  every  President,  and  its  con- 
stitutionality was  affirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  judicial 
tribunals.  And  yet  here  a  gentleman  stands  up,  at  half  a  century's 
distance,  and  disregarding  all  this  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial authority,  says,  '<  I  am  wiser  than  all  of  them,  and  I  aver  there 
is  no  such  power  in  the  Constitution." 

The  President  says,  ^'  The  people  have  decided  this : ''  but  where 
did  they  so  decide,  and  when  ?  Why,  he  says,  that  General  Jack- 
son declared  the  bank  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  then  the  peojde 
reelected  him;  but  I  have  told  you  what  General  Jackson  did 
declare.  He  said  that  a  National  Bank  might  be  established, 
which  would  not  be  unconstitutional ;  although  he  held  the  partic- 
ular bank  then  in  existence  to  be  against  the  Constituikni.  Now, 
if  the  people  reelected  him  after  this  declaraUon,  why  b  it  not  jus? 
as  fair  to  mfer  that  they  did  so  because  he  uttered  this  opmioa  — 
because  he  said  that  there  might  be  a  National  Bank,  and  the  Con- 
stitution still  be  preserved  inviolate?  No,  Crendemen ;  the  truth  is, 
that  General  Jackson  was  reelected,  not  because  he  vetoed  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  notunthstcmding  he  vetoed  it. 
It  was  the  general  popularity  of  General  Jackson,  and  that  para- 
mount ascendency  by  which  he  ruled  the  party  diat  placed  him 
in  power,  and  made  it  bend  and  bow  to  his  own  pleasure,  that 
earned  him  again  into  office.  To  say  that  the  constitutional  power 
of  creating  a  Natk>nal  Bank,  and  regulating  the  natbnal  currency, 
was  repudiated  by  the  people,  b  a  glaring  instance  of  false  reason- 
ing and  false  phibsopby.  Nay,  the  Preddeat  goes  farther,  and 
says,  he  was  himself  against  the  bank,  and  the  people  elected  him 
too  for  that  reason.  I  do  not  say  what  actuated  the  people  in  his 
electbn  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  any  man  ever  came  into  office 
by  virtue,  and  under  power,  of  will  and  testament,  it  is  that  same 
gendeman.  I  insist  that  no  evidence  can  be  produced  that  the 
American  people  have  ever  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  Washington, 
and  condemned  and  rejected  the  decisk)ns  of  their  own  highest  judi- 
cial tribunals. 

Now,  we  must  decide  on  these  questions  as  men  having  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  them.  Do  you  go  to  authority  ?  Do  you  appeal 
to  Madison  ?  You  may  quote  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  from  morning 
till  noon,  and  from  noon  to  night,  on  the  longest  day  in  summer,  and 
you  cannot  set  from  the  friends  of  the  Administration  one  particle  of 
answer.    I  have  again  and  again  read,  in  my  place  in  the  Senate, 
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Mr.  Madison's  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  estab^ 
Ibh  a  national  currency.  I  have  shown  that  Mr.  Madison  urges 
this  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  solemnity.  They  say  nothing 
against  it,  save  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  having  expressed  a  difl^nt 
opinion,  got  in  at  the  last  election. 

Now,  when  the  National  Bank  was  destroyed,  or  rather  when  its 
charter  expired,  and  was  not  renewed,  in  consequence  of  the  Exec- 
utive Veto,  what  followed?  1  say  that  the  Government  then  pat 
tlie  entire  business  of  this  country,  its  commercial,  its  manufacturing, 
its  shipping  interest,  its  fisheries,  — ^  in  a  word,  all  that  the  people 
possessed,— on  the  tenterhooks  of  experiment ;  it  put  to  the  stretch 
every  interest  of  the  nation ;  it  held  them  up,  and  tried  curious 
devices  upon  them,  just  as  if  the  institutions  of  our  country  were 
things  not  to  be  cherished  and  fostered  with  the  most  solicitous 
anxiety  and  care,  but  matters  for  political  philosophers  to  try  ex- 
periments upon.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  General  Jackson 
said  he  could  give  the  country  a  better  currency ;  that  he  took 
the  national  treasure  from  where  it  had  been  deposited  by  Congress, 
to  place  it  in  the  State  banks ;  and  that  Congress,  by  subsequent 
legislation,  legalized  the  transfer,  under  the  assurance  that  it  would 
work  well  for  the  country.  Yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind 
you  that  there  were  some  of  us,  who,  from  the  first,  declared  that 
these  State  banks  never  could  perform  the  duties  of  a  national 
institution ;  that  the  functions  of  such  an  institution  were  beyond 
their  scope,  without  the  range  of  their  powers ;  that  they  were, 
after  all,  but  small  arms,  and  not  artillery,  and  could  not  reach  an 
object  so  distant.  The  State  bank  system  exploded ;  but  the  Ad- 
ministration did  not  expect  it  to  explode.  At  that  day,  they  no 
more  looked  to  the  sub-Treasury  scheme,  than  they  looked  for  an 
eclipse,  (and  they  did  not  then  expect  an  eclipse  half  as  much  as 
they  do  just  now.)  When  the  United  States  Bank  was  over- 
thrown, they  turned,  as  the  next  expedient,  to  the  State  msti- 
tutions ;  and  they  had  full  confidence  in  them,  for  confidence  is 
a  quality  in  which  experimenters  are  seldom  found  wanting ;  but 
the  expedient  failed  —  the  banks  exploded ;   and  what  then  ? 

Why,  in  the  speech  delivered  in  this  place,  by  one  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  the  measures  of  the  Administratk)n,  Mr.  Wridit  said. 
What  could  you  expect  ?  What  could  Mr.  Van  Buren  do  ?  He  could 
not  adopt  a  National  Bank,  because  he  had  declared  himself  opposed 
to  it.  He  could  not  rely  on  the  State  banks,  for  they  had  crumbled 
to  pieces.  What,  then,  could  he  do,  but  recommend  the  sub-Treas- 
ury ?  What  does  this  show,  but  diat  the  Government,  as  I  have 
said,  had  departed  from  the  prmciples  of  the  approved  policy  of 
forty  years  of  natbnal  prosperity,  and  had  put  itself  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  it  could  not  aid  the  country  in  any  way  ?  Mr.  Van  Buren 
would  not  retract  his  opinion  against  the  bank,  (although  he  could 
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retract  bis  opinion  against  the  State  Bank  Deposit  System,  fast 
enough,^  but  he  would  not  retract  the  position  he  had  taken  against 
the  National  Bank.  The  State  banks  had  failed  him  ;  and  he  was 
driven,  as  his  only  refuge,  to  the  suggestion  of  withdrawing  all  care 
over  the  national  currency  from  the  National  Crovemment,  and  con* 
finbg  the  sdicitude  of  Crovemment  to  itself  alone.  But  how  fer 
did  he  carry  this  doctrine  ?  Look  at  the  draft  of  the  first  sub-Treas- 
ury bill.  Does  it  contain  a  specie  clause  ?  No  such  thing !  It 
is  a  mere  regulator  of  the  revenue  on  the  princifrfes  of  the  resolu- 
tion  of  1816.  But  what  happened  next  ?  This  bill  was  like  to 
fail  m  the  Senate  for  want  ot  votes.  There  was  a  certain  division 
in  that  body,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  aid 
was  mdispensable  to  carry  the  measure,  but  who  would  not  vote  for 
it,  unless  the  hard  money  douse  should  be  inserted.  It  was  mserted 
accordingly;  and  then  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  for  the 
first  time,  shouted  in  all  quarters,  "  Hard  Money  ! "  "  Hard  Mon- 
ey!"«  Hard  Money ! " 

By  this  hard  necessity,  the  Admmistration  was  driven  to  a 
measure  which  it  had  no  more  expected  than  you  expect  to  see 
your  houses  on  fire  tonight.  But  such  are  the  expedients,  the 
miserable  expedients,  of  a  baffled  and  despairing  Administration,  on 
which  they  have  thrown  themselves  as  a  last  resort,  always  hoping, 
and  always  decrived,  and  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  at  every 
new  eflbit. 

I  have  said,  -—  and  it  may  be  proper  enough,  and  involve  no  great 
self-complacency  to  say  it,  —  that  there  were  some  of  us  who  never 
ceased  to  warn  the  Government  and  the  nation,  that  the  deposit 
system  must  explode,  as  it  has  exploded.  But  what  was  our 
reward?  What  was  the  boon  conferred  upon  us,  for  thus  ap- 
prizing the  Administration  of  its  danger  ?  We  were  denounced  as 
enemies  to  State  banks,  as  opposed  to  State  institutions,  as  anti- 
State-rights  men,  whom  nothing  would  satisfy,  but  the  spectacle  of 
a  great  national  institution,  riding  over  and  treading  down  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  States. 

But  what  happened  ?  The  whole  State  bank  experiment,  as  I 
have  said,  utterly  failed  ;  and  what  did  gentlemen  of  the  Adminis- 
tration do  then?  They  instantly  turned  about,  and  with  the 
utmost  outrage  of  remark,  reviled  the  banks  which  their  experiment 
had  crumbed.  They  were  vile,  corrupt,  faithless,  treacherous  insti- 
tutions, leagued  from  the  very  beginning  with  the  oppo^tion,  and 
not  much  better  than  British  Whigs!  And  when  we,  who  had 
opposed  the  placing  of  the  national  treasure  in  these  banks, 
declared  that  they  had  failed  only  because  they  were  applied 
to  a  purpose  for  which  they  never  were  calculated,  and  badpenshed 
in  consequence  of  a  rash  and  unwise  experiment,  we  were  instantly 
told,  <<  You  are  Bank  Aristocrats ;  you  are  teagued  with  a  thousand 
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comipl  banks,  and  are  seekbg,  by  the  power  of  British  Cbld,  to 
destroy  the  purest  Administration  that  ever  breathed  the  air  of 
heaven ! "  Thus,  when  we  said  that  State  banks,  though  good 
for  some  purposes,  were  not  good  as  a  substitute  for  a  National 
Bank,  then  we  were  denounced  as  the  enemies  of  banks ;  but  when 
we  wished  to  shield  these  same  banks  firom  misapplied  censure,  and 
protect  them  from  being  totally  destroyed  by  acts  of  bankruptcy, 
then  we  were  reviled  as  "  Bank  Aristocrats." 

Now  1  ask  you,  gentlemen,  as  Merchants,  what  confidence  can 
you  place  in  such  an  Administration  ?  Do  you  see  any  thing  that 
they  are  disposed  to  do  to  restore  the  times  you  once  enjoyed? 
(Loud  cries  of  "  No,"  **  No.")  I  perceive  that  your  opinkm 
corresponds  with  my  own,  andf  that  you  cannot  lend  your  sup* 
port  to  men  who  turn  their  backs  aa  the  experience,  the  inter- 
ests, and  the  institutbns,  of  their  country,  and  who  openly  declare 
that  they  will  not  exercise  the  powers  which  have  been  conferred 
on  them  for  the  pubUc  good. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  will  observe  to  you  further,  that  it  appears  to 
me,  that  this  AdministraticHi  has  treated  the  States,  m  reference  to 
their  own  affiiirs,  just  as  it  has  treated  the  State  banks.  It  has  first 
involved  them  in  the  evils  of  extravagance,  (if  any  extravagance 
exists,)  and  has  then  abused  them  for  the  very  thing  to  whbh  its 
own  course  has  strongly  invited  them.  Commencing  with  the  Mes- 
sages  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself,  and  then  looking  at  the  reports  of 
his  Secretaries,  and  the  resolutk)ns  and  speeches  of  Mr.  Benton  and 
Mr.  Grundy,  in  the  Senate,  and  at  the  outcry  of  the  whole  Admin- 
istration press,  there  appears  to  be  a  systematb  attempt  to  depress 
the  character  and  credit  of  the  States.  It  is  every  where  said,  that 
**  the  States  have  been  rash  and  extravagant ; "  "  the  States  will 
yet  have  to  repent  of  their  railroads  and  canals,  and  projepts  of 
internal  improvements."  This  is  the  burden  of  the  President's 
Message,  of  the  reports  of  his  Secretaries,  and  the  resolutions  of  his 
friends.  Now,  I  solemnly  ask,  is  not  the  tendency  of  such  a  course 
of  measures  virtually  to  affect  the  credit  of  the  States  that  haveout* 
standbg  bonds  and  obligations  in  the  market  ? 

Let  us  look  into  this  matter  a  little.  Let  us  see  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  was  that  the  States  were  induced  to  contract  these- 
lAVge  debts  which  now  embarrass  them.  And  here  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  facts,  dates,  and  ^gures.  And  fint ;  I  now  here 
to-day,  in  your  presence,  chaise  upon  the  Administratkm  of  the 
General  Government  those  great  expansions  of  paper  money,  and' 
sudden  contractions,  both  of  whbh  have  so  deranged  our  affiiirs. 
I  propose  to  prove  the  charge ;  and  with  that  view  now  proceed  to- 
lay  before  you  facts,  and  dates,  and  transactions,  which  must  carry 
conviction  to  every  honest  and  candid  mind. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  year  1832,  when  it  was  perfectly  settled 
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by  the  Veto  of  Prestdent  Jackson,  that  the  Blink  of  the  United 
States  w6uld  not  be  rechartered.    Suppose  we  take  a  series  of 
years  by  tens,  and  trace  the  history  of  the  creation  of  State  banks 
in  this  country*    From  1820  to  1830,  a  period  of  ten  years,  there 
were  created  in  the  United  States  twenty-two  new  banks;  and  their 
creation  added  to  the  banking  capital  of  the  country  but  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars.     During  this  period,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  in  full  operation,  and  nobody  entertained  a  doubt  bat  that  it 
would  be  continued.     How  was  it  in  the  next  ten  years  ?     From 
1830  to  1840,  the  increase  of  banks,  instead  of  twenty-two,  as  in 
the  preceding  ten  years,  was  three  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  and 
the  increase  of  banking  capital,  instead  of  eight  millions,  anK)unted 
to  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions.    Such  has  been  the  prog- 
ress of  bank  expansion,  during  the  channing,  the  successful  years 
of  the  experiments     But  fur&er;    not  only  was  there  this  great 
augmentation  in  the  number,  and  in  the  capital,  of  the  banks,  but 
llie  extraordinary  proceeding  followed  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
in  J  833.     In  consequence  of  this,  it  tvas  by  the  Government  de- 
clared to  be  the  duty  of  all  its  deposit  banks  to  lend  the  public 
money  freely  to  the  commercial  community.    The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  circular,  issued,  I  think,  in  September,  1S33,  toM 
these  institutions  expressly,  that  it  was  thar  duty  to  discount  freely, 
and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  money  of  the  Government, 
between  the  periods  of  its  collection  and  disbursement,  ought  to  be 
at  the  use  of  the  community.     I  reniember,  indeed,  to  have  heard 
it  said  by  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  banks  in  thb  street,  that  ^<  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  do,  for  he  was  ordered  to  lend  noore  of 
the  public  money  than  he  could  get  security  for."    It  is  from 
this  increase  of  banks,  and  this  increase  of  issues,  and  from  this 
alone,  that  the  expansion  so  injurious  to  the  country  really  sprang. 
.    I  know  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  expansk>ns  and  contrac- 
tions during  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.    Thb 
I  do  not  deny.    The  administration  of  that  institution,  I  admit,  was 
not  always  perfect ;  but  I  say,  taking  the  wliole  period,  of  near  ball 
a  century,  during  the  existence  of  such  a  bank,  the  coantry  was 
freer  from  violent  and  sodden  extremes  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion than  it  has  ever  been  since  that  time.    Why  will  not  a  fiiir 
reasoner  draw  his  conclusions  from  the  entire  history  of  his  country 
as  a  whole  ?     In  his  late  speech  from  this  place,  Mr.  Wright  said 
he  would  not  look  back  to  the  hist<Hy  of  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States  :  he  said  that,  under  the  second  National  Bank,  there . 
were  great  evils;    but  did  he  deny  that,  taking  the  whole  (atij 
vears  together,  the  country  was  less  liable  to  fluctoatioBS  than  it 
has  since  been  7    Not  at  all.    Well,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  ex- 
pansk>n  of  banks  and  bankbg  capital  came  the  Specie  Circular, 
Vhose  tendency  was  to  produce,  and  which  did  in  frid  pcoducs^ 
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great  and  sudden  contractions,  llis  vblent  action  and  reaction, 
supermduced  on  a  previous  state  of  pecuniary  expansion,  is  fairly 
chargeable  to  the  Administration  itself,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
action  of  the  Grov^nnient,  more  than  to  all  other  causes. 

But  to  return.  How  does  it  stand  with  respect  to  the  States? 
Under  what  patronage,  and  at  whose  recommendation,  did  they 
contract  the  large  and  onerous  debt  of  two  hundred  millions  oi 
dollars  7  Who  induced  this  ?  Under  what  circumstances  at  home 
was  it  done  ?  From  1820  to  1825,  the  aggregate  of  State  debts 
amounted  to  twelve  or  thirteen  millions.  From  1825  to  1830,  it 
stood  at  thirteen  millions;  bul  during  the  period  (torn  1830  to 
1835,  it  rose  to  forty  millions.  The  efiect  of  the  increase  of  cireu* 
lation  did  not  begin  fairly  to  develop  itself  in  the  country  till  1834 
and  1835.  Then  the  State  debts  were  augmented  to  forty  millions ; 
and  between  1835  and  1840,  they  rose  to  one  hundred  millions. 

It  appears,  from  tables  supposed  to  be  accurately  compiled,  that 
the  amount  of  stock  issued  by  the  several  States,  for  each  period  of 
five  years,  since  1820,  is  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

From  1820—1825,  somewhat  over  12,000,000 
1825—1830,        "  "     13,000,000 

1830—1835,        «  «    40,000,000 

1835—1840,        «  "  109,000,000 

of  which  amount  of  one  hundred  and  nine  millions,  nearly  the 
whole  was  issued  during  1835  and  1836,  and  part  of  1837 ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  most  palmy  time  of  the  Experiment. 

So  it  appears  that  these  <^  extravagant"  State  debts  were  con- 
tracted  when  the  currency  was  most  redundant ;  when  the  States, 
io  common  with  all  the  country,  were  urged,  and  goaded,  and 
lashed  on  to  bonow ;  and  when  all  sorts  of  extravagant  hopes  and 
schemes  were  indulged  among  the  people.  To  thb  very  redun- 
dancy, thus  caused  by  the  Government  itself,  in  the  vast  multiplica- 
tion of  banks,  and  the  free  extension  of  loans,  are  to  be  traced  these 
fash  engagements  of  the  States,  for  which  they  have  been  reviled 
in  all  quarters,  from  the  head  of  the  Government  down  to  its  lowest 
agency.  There  were  one  hundred  millk)ns  of  debts  created  in 
1835  and  1836,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  gbw  and  flow  of  the 
deposit  system.  It  was  in  these  very  years,  distinguished,  as  the 
Administration  say,  for  prudence  and  public  prosperity,  that  the 
creation  of  the  State  debts  kept  pace  with  the  bank  creation  and 
accommodatkxi.  The  bank  creatk)n  and  accommodation  kept  pace 
with  the  Grovemment  experiment,  and  the  Government  experiment 
kept  pace  with  the  most  rapM  delusbn  which  ever  charactoriaed 
any  administnition  upon  earth,  or  ever  carried  away  an  intelligent 
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And  DOW  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  oo 
another  topic,  which  it  naturally  suggests.  One  of  the  charges  of 
the  day  is,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Administration  has  come  out 
with  a  project  for  the  assumption  of  all  these  State  debts  by  the 
General  Government.  This  charge  was  broached  as  a  subject  of 
attack  on  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate,  early  in  the  last  session.  Let 
us  look  a  little  into  facts.  I  have  said  that  the  General  Crovemment 
encouraged  the  States  to  contract  debts  by  making  the  currency 
plentiful ;  but  they  have  also  done  this  in  another  manner.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  favorite  projects  of  the  Administration,  since  the 
xemoval  of  the  deposits,  to  vest  the  surplus  revenue,  and  the  in- 
creased funds  of  the  United  States,  in  State  bonds.  I  do  not  say 
this  is  an  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  but  I  do  say  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  did  encourage  the  States  to  issue  bonds,  and  did 
endeavor  to  give  them  all  the  credit  it  could. 

In  1836,  the  project  was  taken  up  of  distributing  the  surplus 
revenue  among  the  States.  This  was  not,  indeed,  a  favorite 
measure  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Administration,  but  was  carried 
rather  against  their  wbhes.  In  May  of  that  year,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,  then  and  now  a  promment  leader  of  the 
Administration  party  in  the  Senate,  that  this  surplus  should  be 
vested  m  State  stocks,  and  that  whenever  any  further  surplus 
might  occur,  it  should  be  vested  in  the  same  manner.  When  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  State  banks  was  under  consideration,  and  a 
thirteenth  section  was  proposed,  distributing  the  40,000,000  surplus 
among  the  States,  Mr.  Wright  moved  to  strike  out  that  provision, 
and  to  insert,  in  lieu  of  it,  another  clause,  vesting  the  whole  of  the 
money  in  State  bonds.  And  again,  when  the  first  sub-Treasury 
bill  was  brought  forward,  the  same  gentleman  tacked  on  it  a  pn>- 
yision,  that  the  surplus  amounts  in  the  Treasury  should  be  vested 
in  State  bonds.  And  finally  there  were  other  sums,  which  we  held 
in  trust,  from  the  sale  of  Indian  lands,  for  the  payment  of  Indian 
annuities,  as  well  as  the  Smithsonian  legacy,  which  were  also 
authorized  to  be  held  in  State  bonds.  I  say,  therefore,  that  so  long 
as  the  contraction  of  those  State  debts  was  favorable  to  the  Admin- 
istration, they  were  the  foremost  of  all  men  in  fostering  State  credits, 
and  in  encouraging  the  States  to  enlarge  their  liabilities.  For  my 
associate,  Mr.  Wright,  declared  "  that  he  would  undertake  to  say, 
that  he  was  tiot  afraid  to  recommend  such  an  investment  of  the 
national  funds,  as  the  States  would  issue  as  many  bcmds  as  the  GW- 
emment  might  choose  to  buy!  " 

But  now,  after  all  this,  these  same  gentlemen,  overreaching  the 
whole  intervening  period,  and  going  back  to  the  beginning,  reproach 
and  criminate  the  States,  from  the  very  outset,  for  contracting  the 
engagements  to  which  the  Government  itself  incited  tliem.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  was  an  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  but  it  certtunly 
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was  holding  them  up  to  Ekirope  and  the  world  as  worthy  of  confi- 
dencQ,  so  loDg  as  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  Administratioa  so  to 
do.  And  very  pretty  purposes  it  would  have  answered  in  view  of 
the  cooling  election,  had  they  succeeded  in  their  object,  and  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  been  vested  with  unlimited  discretion  to 
purchase  State  bonds  at  his  pleasure.  Suppose  such  a  power  now 
existed,  and  Mr.  Woodbury,  conscientious  and  scrupulous  as  he  is 
known  to  be,  was  asked  by  us  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  or 
bad  lately  been  asked  by  our  good  sister  of  Maine,  to  vest  money 
ID  State  bonds;  how  do  you  think  the  money  would  have  been 
applied?  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  given  freely  to  the 
patriotic  States,  but  as  carefully  withheld  from  those  not  deemed 
worthy  of  that  title. 

For  this  declaration,  that  the  Whigs  in  G>ngiess  are  in  favor  of 
die  assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  tbe  General  Government,  there 
exists  not  one  particle  of  proof,  nor  the  least  possible  foundation. 
I  dq  not  myself  know  a  single  man  in  Congress,  who  holds  the 
opinion  that  the  General  Government  has  any  more  right  to  pa^  the 
debts  of  a  State,  than  it  has  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  private  individual. 
Congress  might  as  well  undertake  to  jpay  the  debts  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  as  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  exempt,  however,  from 
these  remarks,  the  distribution  among  the  States  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  and  tbeir  appUcatkni  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  States, 
ahoitld  the  States  choose  so  to  apply  the  nooney.  But  I  say  there  b 
DO  fiMmdatbn  whatever  ibr  such  a  plan  of  assumption  as  Mr.  Ben*> 
ton  and  Mr.  Grundy  have  so  zealously  declaimed  against  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

You  have  all  heard  in  the  public  papers  (and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  despicable  of  all  the  inventions  of  the  enemy)  that  transactions 
took  place,  in  which  I  had  a  part,  tbe  object  of  which  was  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  assume  the  State  obligations^  and  that  I  went  to 
England  ror  the  worthy  purpose  of  furthering  such  a  design. 
Now,  as  I  am  among  you  this  day,  as  among  n^y  friends,  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  left  tliis  country  in  May,  1839.  At 
that  time  I  had  neither  read  nor  heard  from  living  man  of  any 
such  desigy.  I  went  to  England,  and  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  it  was  a  most  gloomy  time,  so  far  as  American  securities 
in  gen«aral,  aiid  the  State  debts  in  particular,  were  concerned. 
But  i  declare  to  you  on  my  boi¥)r,  that  bo  European  banker 
or  foreign  holder  of  State  securities  ever  suggested  to  me,  in  the 
mnotest  manner,  the  least  notion  of  the  assumption  of  the  State 
debts  by  tbe  General  Government.  Once,  indeed,  I  did  hear  the 
idea  started  by  an  American  citiseen ;  but  I  immediately  told  him 
that  such  a  thing  was  wholly  unconstitution^  and  never  could  be 
affected,  unless  the  people  should  adopt  a  new  constitution.  It  was 
^pite  oatoral  that  1  fbmhi  be  appfied  to  m  reie««iRC9  tQ  thte  SlM» 
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debts.  The  State  to  which  I  belong  bad  sent  out  some  stock  to 
England  to  be  sold,  and  so,  I  believe,  had  the  State  of  New  York. 
We  heard,  continually,  the  most  gloomy  accounts  from  the  United 
States ;  and,  in  fact,  this  very  thing  was,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, a  great  damper  to  my  enjoyment  while  abroad.  People  fre- 
quently applied  to  me  to  know  what  security  there  was,  that  the 
American  debts  would  be  finally  paid,  and  the  interest,  in  the  mean 
time,  regularly  discharged.  I  told  them  they  might  rely  on  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  States,  and  their  ability  to  redeem  their  obliga- 
tions. Nobody  asked  me  whether  there  could  be  a  United  Stales 
guaranty  to  that  effect,  nor  did  I  suggest  such  an  idea  to  any  one. 
Gentlemen  came  to  me  to  ask  about  the  Massachusetts  bonds.  Tbev 
liked  the  offer  of  five^per  cent,  interest  very  much,  as  this  was  high 
for  an  English  capitalist ;  but  they  wanted  to  know  what  assurance 
I  could  give  that  the  investment  would  be  a  safe  one.  I  went  to 
my  trunk,  and  took  out  an  abstract  of  the  ofiwial  return  of  the 
amount  of  the  productive  labor  of  Massachusetts.  I  put  thb  into 
the  hand  of  one  of  those  inquirers,  and  told  him  to  take  it  lM>me  and 
study  it.  He  did  so,  and  in  two  days  returned,  and  invested  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  Massachusetts  stock.  Others  came, 
and  made  similar  inquiries  as  to  New  York  securities.  I  gave 
them  a  copy  of  the  very  able  and  admirable  Report  made  by  your 
townsman,  Mr.  Ruggles,  in  1836,  and  they  came  back  satisiSed. 
But  to  none  did  I  suggest,  or  in  the  renootest  manner  hint,  that  they 
could  look  to  the  United  States  to  secure  the  debt.  I  endeavored 
to  uphold  the  credit  of  all  the  States.  I  remembered  that  they  were 
all  my  countrymen,  and  I  stated  facts  in  relation  to  each,  as  favor- 
ably as  truth  would  allow.  And  what  happened  then  ?  Gentle- 
men, it  is  fit  that  you  should  know  that  there  exists  a  certain  ctiqtie 
in  London,  who  are  animated  by  an  unextingubhable  hate  of 
American  credit.  You  may  set  it  down  as  a  fact  that  it  is  their 
daily,  their  incessant,  vocation,  to  endeavor  to  impair  the  credit  of 
every  one  of  the  States,  and  to  represent  the  purchase  of  their  bonds 
as  an  unwise  and  dangerous  investment  of  money.  On  this  sub- 
ject their  ferocity  knows  no  mitigation  :  it  is  deaf  to  all  justice,  and 
proof  against  all  reason.  The  noore  you  show  them  it  is  wrongi 
the  more  tenacity  of  purpose  do  they  exhibit.  That  part  of  the 
public  press  over  which  they  have  control  is  furnished,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  with  matter  drawn  from  publications  which  originated  in  this 
city,  and  the  object  of  whbh  is  to  prove,  that  State  bonds  are  ao 
much  waste  paper,  the  State  having  no  right  to  issue  any  such 
obligatk>ns,  their  holders  being,  therefore,  utteriy  destitute  of  any 
security.  And  these  miserable  and  contemptible  speculations  are 
put  into  the  papers  <^  the  largest  circulatk>n  in  Europe,  and  en- 
forced by  all  the  aid  they  can  derive  from  editorial  sancUon.  Ic 
^as  under  circumstaoees  like  these  that  a  large  bankbg  house  id 
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LoodoQ  put  .to  me,  as  a  lawyer,  the  praAsaional  questioD,  whether 
the  States  were  empowered  to  issue  evidences  of  debt  payable  by 
the  State.  I  answered  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  were  as  com- 
pletely sovereign  as  any  state  in  Europe ;  that  they  had  a  Public 
Faith  to  pledge,  and  did  pledge  it.  This  entire  correspondence 
was  published,  (though  you  might  as  well  get  any  Administration 
editor  in  this  country  to  take  hold  of  a  pair  of  hot  tongs  as  to  insert 
it  in  his  columns,)  in  the  face  of  tliose  who  have  been  shouting 
in  all  quarters,  that  I  had  a  personal  agency  in  bringing  about  an 
assumption  of  State  debts  by  the  General  Government. 

It  so  happened,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  house  of 
Barings  issued  a  Circular  to  foreign  liouses  on  this  subject,  which 
Circular  I  never  saw  till  I  arrived  in  America.  In  this  paper  they 
speak  of  such  an  assumption  or  guaranty ;  but  as  it  went  to  foreign 
houses,  I  never  saw,  nor  did  I  hear  of  it  till  last  December,«when  I 
heard,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Benton.  But  1 
here  wish  agam  to  repeat,  that  during  the  whole  time  I  was  in 
Europe,  no  English  banker  or  foreign  bond-holder  ever  suggested 
an  idea  of  such  an  assumption.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  ux>m  an 
American  citizen  there,  and  not  again  till  my  return  to  this  countiy. 
1  have  said  that,  owing  to  the  bad  news  which  was  constantly 
received  from  this  country,  the  plea^ire  of  my  vbit  was  much 
diminished,  I  will  now  say  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
absence,  I  had  the  lowest  hopes^  as  to  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  which  I  ever  indulged.  I  saw  the  ratal  workings  of  the 
experiment,  and  I  saw  that  nothing  wiser  or  better  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Administratbn.  And  though  I  knew  that  a  vast  majority  of 
my  countrymen  were  opposed  to  the  existing  policy,  yet  i  did  not 
see  them  sufficiently  roused,  nor  had  I  confidence  that  they  would 
ever  come  to  that  cordial  union  in  relation  to  any  one  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  which  would  enable  them,  as  a  party,  to  take  the 
field  with  «any  rational  hope  of  success. 

Such  were  the  gloomy  feelings  which  possessed  my  mind,  when 
i  first  learned  tl^  result  of  the  Harrisburgh  Convention.  9ut 
when  1  saw  a  nomination  which,  though  unwelcome  at  first 
Co  many,  I  thought  the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been  made, 
and  learned  that  it  was  fast  gaining  the  approbation  of  all  who 
thought  with  me;  and  above  all,  when  I  beheld  the  warm  en- 
thusiasm and  the  heartfelt  union  which  soon  animated  their  ranks, 
and  concentrated  their  movement^  I  then  began  to  entertain  a  con- 
fidence that  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  that  my  long- 
sufibring  country  would  yet  relieve  herself  from  the  disastrous  con- 
ditk»  to  which  she  had  been  reduced. 

After  a  brief  pause,  Mr.  Webster  said,  I  hope,  Gentlemen,  you 
will  not  be  alarmed,  if  I  take  from  my  notes  one  more  paper. 
I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  moments  b  briefly  expressing  the  opm- 


ioDS  I  eoturtaki  in  legard  to  the  sub-Treosuiy.  It  appears  txf  me 
to  be  a  acbeme  entirely  new  to  our  bbtory,  and  foKeign  to  our 
habits,  and  to  be  the  last  of  a  series  of  baffled  experiments,  into 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  ha?e  been  lasbed  and 
fatigued  by  the  continued  exeicise  of  ejiecutive  power,  through 
ibur  mortal  sessions  of  Congress. 

I  will  say  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  the  system  under  the  vari- 
ous aspects  in  which  its  friends  have  supported  it.  What  are  the 
arguments  b  its  favor  ?  The  leading  argument  was  that  of  safety 
to  the  Crovernment.  This  was  a  plan  to  keep  the  public  money 
where  rogues  could  not  run  away  with  ic  Now,  I  think  there  is  a 
way  to  prevent  that,  which  would  be  much  more  effectual ;  and  that 
is,  not  to  trust  rogues  with  the  keeping  of  the  public  mone^. 
But  as  to  the  noUon  of  b^ter  vaults,  and  more  secure,  is 
it  not  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  humbugs  ?  I  do  not  know  in 
which  of  the  bank  vaults  around  me  tl^  receiver-general  keeps 
Us  funds.  If  they  are  in  a  vault  different  from  that  which  beloi^ 
to  the  bank,  I  will  venture  to  say  it  is  no  better  and  no  safer.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  by  thb  means  Government  is  to  keep  its  own 
money.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Who  is  that  Government  ?  Who 
is  that  individual  "  I,"  who  is  to  keep  our  mou^  in  his  own 
pocket  ?  Is  not  Government  a  mere  collection  of  agencies  7  Is  not 
every  dollar  it  possesses  in  trust  with  somebody  7  It  may  be  put 
in  vaults  under  a  key,  but  die  key  is  given  to  somebody  to  keep* 
Govemrooit  is  not  a  person  with  pockets. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  the  Government  agents  under  th9 
sub-Treasury  are  any  safer  than  the  Government  agents  before  it  was 
adopted?  Mr.  Wright,  indeed,  has  assured  us  that  the  agents 
under  the  sub-Treasury  are  made  responsible  to  the  people.  But 
how  ?  In  what  respect  ?  The  receiver-general  gives  bonds,  but 
how  is  he  more  responsible  on  that  account  than  the  collector  in 
another  street,  who,  like  him,  receives  the  public  money,  and  like 
him  gives  bonds  for  its  safe  keeping  ?  It  is  just  the  same  thing. 
One  of  these  officers  is  just  as  far  from  the  people,  and  iubt  as  near 
to  the  people,  as  the  other.  How,  then,  is  the  receiver-general 
more  directly  responsible?  There  is  not  a  parUcle  of  truth  or 
reason  in  the  whole  matter.  If  the  vaults  are  not  better,  is  the 
security  better?  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  receiver^ 
general  in  tb'is  city  is  a  highly  respectable  man ;  but  where  is  the 
proof  (hat  the  Governmeut  mon^y  is  any  safer  in  his  vault  than  in 
the  bank  where  he  has  his  office  ?  Suppose  Mr.  Allen  had  a  private 
office  of  bis  own  at  a  distance  from  the  bank,  and  should  give  the 
same  bonds  he  now  does  for  the  safe  keeping  of  all  moneys  intrusted 
ID  him ;  how  many  of  you  would  deposit  your  private  funds  in  his  office, 
rather  than  in  a  bank  having  half  a  million  or  a  milUon  of  doUais 
capital,  under  the  government  of  directors  whose  own  fortune 
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were  depoBited  in  its  vaalts  ?  Try  the  experiment,  and  see  how 
many  would  resort  to  Mr.  Allen,  and  how  many  to  the  banks. 

So  far  from  being  safer,  I  mabtain,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  sub- 
Treasury  scheme  jeopanb  the  public  money,  because  it  multiplies 
the  hands  through  which  it  is  to  pass,  and  thereby  multiplies 
the  chances  of  corruption,  or  of  loss.  Your  collector,  Mr.  Hoyt, 
receives  the  money  on  duty  bonds.  He  holds  it  subject  to  the 
draft  or  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  else  is  to  pay  it 
o?er  to  Mr.  Allen.  If  Mr.  Hoyt  were  dishonest,  might  he  not 
hare  shared  the  money  before  the  reoeiver^eDeral  could  get  at 
it  ?  The  scheme  doubles  the  chances  of  loss  by  doubling  the  hands 
which  are  to  keep  the  money. 

But  this  scheme  is  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  specie !  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  detain  you  on  a  matter  with  which  you  are  more 
familiar  than  I  am ;  but  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions.  By  one 
clause  of  the  sub-Treasury  law,  one  fourth  o[  all  the  duties  bonded 
is  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  the  residue  according  to  the  resolution 
of  1816.  Now,  I  want  to  know  one  thing  ;  if  one  of  you  has  a 
custom-house  bond  to  pay,  you  go  lo  the  ooUector  with  a  certified 
check,  purporting  to  be^  payable  in  qieeie,  tot  one  fourth  of  the 
amount,  and  another  check,  in  common  fi)rm,  for  the  other  three 
fourths*  Does  not  the  collector  receive  these  checks?  That  is 
the  questkm  I  ask  you.  (Loud  cries  of ''Yes!"  <'Yesl"  <'He 
does ! "  <<  He  does !  ^')  Well,  then,  is  not  all  that  part  of  the  law, 
which  requires  the  payment  of  one  fourth  in  specie,  a  mere  sham  ? 
If  you  go  to  him  with  a  draft,  and  demand  specie,  he  will,  no  doubt, 

S' ve  it  to  you,  if  you  request  it ;  but  if  not,  be  gives  you  good  notes, 
^here,  then,  is  all  this  marching  and  countermarching  of  specie, 
which  was  to  gladden  our  eyes?  Is  it  not  all  humbug?  What 
does  the  collector  do  with  the  money  when  he  gets  it?  Does 
he  not  deposit  it  in  a  bank  of  a  very  unsavory  name  ?  I  do  not 
certainly  know,  but  I  believe  he  dejposits  it  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Suites.  He  afterwards  pays  it  over  to  the  receiver-general, 
and  gives  him  all  the  specie  he  wants ;  and  yet,  after  all,  there  is 
no  general  use  of  specue  in  the  matter. 

They  speak  about  a  divorce  between  Bank  and  State;  and  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  I  ask  you,  Is  not  the  great  amount  of  Govern* 
ment  funds  at  diis  moment  in  safe  keeping  in  some  bank  ?  I  believe 
it  is.  Then  there  'is  no  separation.  The  Government  ^ves  the 
money  to  individuals  to  keep,  and  they,  like  sensible  men,  put  it 
into  bank.  Is  this  separation  ?  If  any  change  is  made  in  the  con* 
nection,  it  is  to  render  it  more  ckne ;  and,  liln  other  illicit  connec* 
tions,  the  cbser  it  is,  the  more  secret  it  is  kept. 

It  is  called  the  <^  Independent  Treasury,"  and  some  of  its  friends 
have  called  it  "  a  second  Declaration  of  Independence."  Independ- 
ence 1  how  ?  of  what  ?    It  is  dependent  on  individuals,  who  imme- 
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iKtlely  go  tiQ^  thc^  bank ;  and  ii$  k  to  be  tokraled  that  iheie  ahoidd 
be  this  aulory  about  the  use  of  specie,  when  heie,  you,  in  the  heait 
ol  the  eomnieicnl  conununky,  see  and  know  that  there  is  no  such 

But  though  at  present  tUs  is  all  sham,  yet  that  power  to  demand 
apede,  which  the  law  contains,  when  its  requicements  shall  cover 
the  whole  refeouo  of  the  Government,  and  when  that  revenue  shall 
he  lacge,  eoay,  in  its  eacercise,  become  a  most  dangerous  instrument. 
When  Goveramenl  shall  ha?e,  in  the  banks  of  this  city,  twelve  to 
fiftem  roilliona  of  dollars  on  deposit,  as  it  has  had,  it  will  be  in  the 
ponrer  of  the  Govemnient  to  broik  down,  at  its  pleasuie,  one,  if  not 
all  of  these  institutions.  And  when  you  go  to  the  West,  where 
the  money  is  received  ibr  the  puhho  lan^  ever}'  specie-paying 
ha*k  in  the  country  may,  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Government, 
be  compelled  to  shut  up  its  doors.  -^  But  this  Independent  Trea»« 
ory  is  to  he  independent  of  the  banks !  Well,  if  the  snb-Treasoiy 
law  ia  to  be  called  die  second  Dedamtkm  of  Independence,  then 
tfaaie  is  a  third  DeclaratkHi  of  Independence,  and  that  is  the  Treaa- 
nrv  note  kw.  Hoiw  raarveUously  tree  does  that  nuike  os  of  banks! 
While  two  millions  of  these  notes,  hearing  interest,  are  deposited 
there, -^ and  there,**- and  there,  —  in  all  these  baidES  around  met 
Deposked?  How  deposited?  Hiey  are  sold  — and  how  sold? 
They  are  deposited  io  these  banks,  carrying  interest,  while  the  bank 
gives  the  Government  authority  to  draw  for  mon^  as  it  shall  need, 
riow,  I  say  the  bank  may  make,  not  a  very  unreasonable,  but  a 
very  reasonable,  amount,  by  the  interest  in  these  notes,  before  it  is 
oaUed  on  lo  pay  out  any  of  its  own  money.  One  of  these  accounts 
between  bank  and  Government  was  examined  by  a  ftiend  of  nune ; 
I  had  not  myself  time  to  look  at  k.  The  bank  received  Treasuiy 
notes  bearing  interest :  it  passed  these  to  the  credk  of  Government, 
1^  the  nominal  amount :  the  Government  was  then  to  draw  far 
money  as  k  wanted  k ;  and,  on  that  single  transactwo,  the  bank 
realised  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  thoisand  dollars  in  interest. 
Now,  this  is  what  I  call  a  third  Declaration  of  Independence  1 
You  know,  by  the  Secretary's  Report,  that  the  Govemmeot  has 
abeady  kstied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  five  milhons  authoriied  by 
Congress.  Two  milUoos  lie  hi  the  banks,  drawing  interest,  the 
banl^  pajring  Government  dnfte  as  they  come  m.  And  this  is 
setting  up  for  independence  of  the  banks  ! 

Again,  the  fashkm  now  is,  suioe  Mr.  Calhoun  has  forced  the 
Administnition  to  insert  in  the  law  the  specie  clause,  for  Govern- 
ment to  discredit  the  use  of  bank  paper  whenever  it  can.  That  is 
the  general  tone  of  th^  Government  communications.  They  avow 
such  to  be  their  object,  and  I  believe  them.  But  who  can  tdl  the 
eoQseooence  of  disorediting  bank  papctt-,  if  our  revenues  should  ever 
again  beoofoe  what  they  have  be^  in  times  past  ?    It  b  a  power 
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by  which  GovermQent  can  break  tbe  sdverit  bftdb,  but  can  neirdr 
make  the  insolvent  retarn  to  their  duty. 

Buty  then,  it  is  said,  all  this  cannot  be  any  great  matter,  because 
Mr.  Wright  tells  us,  that,  in  ordinary  times,  five  milliofis  of  dollaiB 
will  porform  all  tbe  operations  of  receipt  and  espendittire.  Nov, 
that  pioposidoD  depends  upon  Mr.  Wright's  estimate  of  what  the 
expenditure  will  be.  Does  he  expect  to  reduce  it  to -the  standard 
of  Mr.  Adams's  admintstratbn,  once  denounced  as  soeKtrevagant  ? 
Dora  he  expect  to  reduce  the  tbktyHQbie  millions  to  thtneen  mil- 
lions ?  or  will  he  fo  below  that  ?  He  does  not  tell  us.  For  my 
€wn  part,  I  believe  five,  or  five  and  a  half,  mttUoDS  would  be  m 
moiety  of  ibe  average  amount  of  specie  in  all  the  banks  in  the  city. 
You  can  judge  ibr  younelves  what  must  be  the  efiedt  of  withdraw*' 
ing  one  half  of  all  the  specie  in  these  banks,  and  of  locking  it  up  ia 
the  sub-Treasury  vaults. 

But  how  does  all  this  stand  with  Mr.  Wright's  main  argnment  ? 
He  says  that  the  great  object  to  be  effected  by  the  aob-Treasuiy 
law,  is  10  prevent  fluctuations,  by  preventing  the  banks  from  di»* 
eoanting  upon  tbe  public  money ;  but  if  five  millions  of  dollars 
only  are  needed  for  the  ordinary  Treasury  operatkms,  can  such  a 
sum  as  this  have  produced  all  the  fluctuations  in  the  commercial 
coromuaity  ?  Surely  not.  In  his  printed  speech,  he  says  diat  the 
efaief  practical  difference  produced  by  the  law  b,  that  the  money  is 
now  kept  by  Mr.  Allen,  whk*h  used  to  be  kept  by  the  Bank  of 
America,  but  is  that  all  ?  What,  then,  beoiDmes  of  the  specie 
clause?    I  sufmote  he  knows  that  was  all  a  sham. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detam  you  longer  on  the  pr^tical  opera- 
tk>n  of  this  sub-Treasury  scheme.  So  fiir  as  relates  to  the  recripts 
and  disbursements  of  the  public  treasure,  you  know  better  than  I. 
A  great  ^rt  of  these  operations  take  place  in  your  own  city.  But 
permit  me  now  to  go,  for  «  moment,  into  the  pcditksal  objecticm  to 
this  sub-Treasury  scheme ;  I  mean  it$  rnHer  omisiienof  cM  concern 
mth  the  general  currency  of  the  country.  This  objection  b  car- 
dinal and  decisive.  It  b  dib  whkh  has  roused  the  countiy,  and 
whbh  b  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  present  Adminbtratk)o.  But  the 
question  is  so  general,  it  has  so  long  been  before  the  country,  and 
so  frequently  discussed  in  all  quarters,  that  I  will  not  farther  extend 
my  remarks  in  regard  to  it.  I  believe  that  the  mind  of  the  people 
b  now  thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  (be  day  rapidly  approaches 
when  their  final  judgment  will  be  pronounced. 

There  b  yet  one  topic  on  which  I  must  detain  you  for  only  a 
moment,  and  I  will  then  relieve  you.  We  have  tbe  good  fortune, 
under  the  blessing  of  a  benign  Providence,  to  live  in  a  country 
whbh  we  are  proud  of  for  many  things  —  for  its  independence,  for 
its  public  liberty,  for  its  free  institutfons,  for  its  public  spirit,  for  its 
enlightened  patriotbm  ;  but  we  are  proud  also, — and  it  b  among 
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those  things  we  should  be  the  most  proud  of,  — rwe  are  proud  of 
its  public  justice,  of  its  sound  faith,  of  its  substantially  conect 
morals  in  the  adminbtration  of  the  Ooveroment,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  the  country,  since  she  took  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  But  among  the  events  which  most  threaten  our 
character  and  standing,  and  which  so  grossly  attach  on  these 
moral  principles  that  have  hitherto  distinguished  us,  are  certam 
sentiments  which  have  been  broached  among  us,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  have  more  supporters  than  they  ought,  because  they  strike  at 
the  very  foundatbn  of  the  social  system.  I  do  not  speak  especially 
of  those  which  have  been  promulgated  by  some  person  in  my  own 
State,  but  of  others  which  go  yet  deeper  into  our  political  conditkxi. 
I  refer  to  the  doctrine  that  one  generation  of  men,  acting  under  the 
Ck>nstitution,  cannot  bUid  another  generation  who  are  to  be  their 
successors ;  on  which  ground  it  b  held,  among  oth^  things,  that 
State  bonds  are  not  (^ligatory.  What!  one  generation  cannot 
bind  another?  Where  b  the  line  of  separation?  It  changes 
hourly.  The  American  community  to^ay  b  not  the  same  with 
the  American  community  to-morrow.  The  community  in  wUdi  I 
began  thb  day  to  address  you,  b  not  the  same  as  it  b  at  thb 
moment. 

How  abhorrent  is  such  a  doctrine  to  those  great  truths,  which 
teach  us  that,  though  individuals  flourbh  and  decay,  states  are  im* 
mortal  -«-  that  political  communities  are  ever  young,  ever  green,  ever 
flourishing,  ever  identical !  The  individuab  who  compose  them  may 
change,  as  the  aton»  of  our  bodies  change,  but  the  political  com- 
munity still  exbts  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  as  do  our  bodies  in  their 
natural ;  with  thb  only  (S&rence — that  we  know  that  our' natural 
frames  must  soon  dissolve,  and  return  to  their  original  dust ;  but,  for 
our  country,  she  yet  lives  —  she  ever  dwelk  on  our  hearts — and  it 
will,  even  at  that  solemn  moment,  go  up  as  our  lest  aspiration  to 
Heaven,  that  she  may  be  immortal. 


SPEECH 


DELIV£R£D    IN   THE   CAPITOL    SQUARE   DURING   THE   WHIG   CON* 
VEMnON  AT  RICHMOPiD,  VIRGINIA,  OCTOBER  1^  1840 


VoMiifiANs :  The  wisdom  of  our  &thefs  has  establisbed.  for  us  a 
Constitutioa  of  govemment  which  eDables  me  to  appear  here  to-day, 
and  to  address  you  as  my  feUovhciiiaiens ;  and  half  a  century  of 
experience  has  dhown  how  usefiil  to  our  conmxm  interest,  how 
conducive  to  our  common  renown  and  glory,  is  that  Constitution  by 
which  we  have  been  united.  I  deare  to  pay  due  honor  to  those 
illustrious  men  who  made  us — 'the  children  of  those  who  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown*»membe»  of  the  same  political  fiunily, 
tied  together  by  the  same  common  destiny,  and  awaiting  the  same 
common  prosperity,  or  common  adversity,  in  all  time  to  come.  It 
is  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  times,  united  with  a  long-cherished 
desire  to  visit  Vimnia,  which  has  occasioned  me  the  pleasure  I  enjoy 
of  being  in  the  midst  of  you  all  to-day.  I  have  come  more  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  and  hearing  you  than  of  speaking  to  you  myself. 
I  have  come  to  mingle  myself  among  you ;  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  your  wise  and  patriotic  men ;  that  I  may  improve  my  own  patri* 
otic  feeling  bv  communication  with  the  chivalrous  spirits  of  this 
Ancient  Dominion.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  are,  or  may  be,  some 
ipiestions  of  natkmal  policy,  or  of  constitutional  power,  on  which 
you  and  I  dii^,  there  are  some  amiable  persons  who  are  so  verr 
considerate  of  your  reputation,  and  of  my  reputation,  as  to  signiqr 
that  they  esteem  it  a  great  breach  <^  propriety  that  you  sIkhiM* 
invite  roe  to  come  here,  or  that  I  should  accept  your  invitation.. 
Ljet  us  hope  that  these  amiable  persons  will  allay  their  fears. 

If  there  be  any  question  or  questions  on  which  you  and  I  diflfer 
in  opinion,  those  questions  are  not  to  be  the  topics  of  discussion- 
to-day.  No!  We  are  not  quite  soft  enough  ibr  that.  While  in 
ftie  presence  of  a  common  enemy,  who  is  armed  to  the  teeth 
against  us  both,  and  putting  forth  as  many  hands  as  Briareus- 
to  destroy  what  we  think  it  most  important  to  preserve,  does  he 
imagine  that,  at  such  a  moment,  we  shall  be  carrying  on  our  family 
controversies?  —  that  we  are  going  to  give  ourselves  those  blows 
which  are  due  to  him  ?  No !  Rebutting  him  as  the  enemy  of  our 
country,  we  mean  to  pursue  him  till  we  bring  him  to  capitulation 
VOL.  in.  67  ""  8  8 
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or  to  flight ;  and  when  ufe  have  done  that^  if  there  are  anj  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  us,  we  will  try  to  settle  them  ourselves, 
without  his  advice  or  assistance;  and  we  will  settle  them  in  a 
spirit  of  conoiliation  and  mutual  kindness.  If  we  do  differ  in  any  of 
our  views,  we  must  settle  that  di&renoe,  not  in  a  spirit  of  exaspera- 
tion, but  with  moderation  -^  with  ferbearance  —  in  a  spirit  of  amity 
and  brotherhood. 

It  b  an  era  in  my  life  to  find  myself  on  the  soil  of  Virginia  address- 
ing such  an  assemblage  as  is  now  before  me :  I  feel  it  to  be  such : 
I  deeply  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  part  which  has  this  day  been 
thrown  upon  me.  But,  although  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  addressed 
an  assembly  of  my  fellow-citizens  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia,  I  hope 
I  am  net  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  history,  ckaraoter,  and 
sentiments  of  itm  venerable  State.  The  tOfMCs  which  now  are  agi- 
tating the  country,  and  which  have  brought  us  all  here  to-day,  have 
no  relation  whatever  with  those  in  which  I  diflSdr  from  the  opinions 
she  baa  ever  entertained.  The  grievances  and  the  misgovemment 
which  have  roused  the  country,  pertain  to  that  class  of  subjects 
which  especially  and  peculiarly  bekmg  to  Virginia,  and  have  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  history.  I  know  something  of  the  com- 
munity amidst  which  I  stand  — its  dntin^isdied  and  ardent  attach* 
ment  to  civil  liberty,  and  its  habit  for  pohlical  disquisition.  I  know 
that  the  landholders  of  Virginia  9Xt  competent,  from  their  educatKHi 
and  their  leisure,  to  discuss  poliricd  queciions  hi  their  elements,  and 
to  look  at  Government  in  its  tendencies,  as  well  as  in  the  measaros 
it  may  at  present  pursue.  There  is  a  sleepless  suspckm,  a  vigilant 
jeak>usy  of  power,  especiatly  of  Executive  power,  whieb  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century  has  marked  the  character  ot  the  people  of  the 
Old  Dominkxi ;  and  if  I  have  any  right  conceptkm  of  the  evils  of  the 
time,  or  of  the  true  objection  to  the  measures  of  the  present  Adnmi* 
btratkxi,  it  is,  that  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  expose  them,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  that  sleepless  jealousy,  that  stem  republican 
scrutiny,  that  acute  and  astute  inspectkx),  which  have  distinguished 
the  present  as  they  have  all  preceding  generatkxis  of  men  in  this 
ancient  Commonwealth.  Allowing  this  to  be  so,  let  me  present  to 
you  my  own  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  our  pubUc  affiiiis. 

In  my  opinbn,  a  decisive  majority  of  all  the  People  of  the  Untied 
States  ha3  been,  for  several  yens  past,  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
existing  Administratbn.  I  shall  assume  this  m  what  I  have  farther 
to  say,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  true ;  and  I  bdieve  that  events  ar^ 
on  the  wing,  and  will  aooa  take  place,  which  w91  proclaim  Ae  truth 
of  that  positkMi)  and  will  show  a  vote  of  three  feorths  of  the  votes 
of  the  electoral  cdleges  in  fiivor  of  a  chavob  of  xbn.  Tsking  this, 
for  the  present,  as  the  true  state  of  political  feeling  and  opbien,  Inext 
oall  your  attentkn  to  the  &et  of  the  very  cKtraoidioaiy  escite- 
UBMiti  agitation,  and  I  bad  almost  saui  ccnmiotioD,  which  maika  te 
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preaent  momeDt  tbioiigbout  every  part  of  the  land.  Why  are  these 
vast  asaemblages  every  where  congregated  ?  Why,  for  example,  am 
I  here,  five  hundred  mSiea  fiom  my  own  place  of  resideDce,  to  addreas 
such  an  assembly  of  Viiginians  on  political  subiects  7  And  why  dooB 
every  day,  in  every  State,  witness  something  of  a  similar  kind  ?  Has 
this  ever  been  the  case  before  ?  Certainly  not  in  our  time,  and  once 
only  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  There  are  some  present  here  who 
witnessed,  and  there  are  others  who  have  learned  from  the  lips  of 
their  parents,  the  state  of  feeling  which  eusted  in  1774  and  1775, 
before  the  resort  to  arms  was  hsul  to  effect  the  objects  of  the  Revo* 
lution.  I  speak  now  of  the  time  when  Patrick  Henry,  standing,  as 
we  now  do,  in  the  open  air,  was  addressing  the  Virginians  of  that 
day,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  James  Otis  and  his  associates  were 
making  the  same  musing  appeal  to  the  People  of  Massachusetts. 
From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  nothing  in  any  degree  resem- 
bling what  we  now  behold.  This  general  earnestness,  this  universal 
concern  of  all  men  in  relation  to  public  afiairs,  is  now  witnessed  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Revolution.  Do  not  men  abandon  their 
fields  in  the  midst  of  seed-time  —  do  they  not  leave  their  vaii'*' 
ous  occupatioos,  as  you  have  now  done — to  attend  to  matters 
which  they  deem  more  important?  And  is  it  not  so  through  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  all  over  the  whole  land?  Now,  die  important 
question  I  wish  to  put  is  thi$,-»and  I  jput  it  as  a  question  fit  for  the 
mind  of  the  statesmen  of  Virginia,  —  i  propose  it,  with  all  respect, 
to  the  deep  deliberation  and  reflection  of  every  patriotic  man  through- 
out the  country ; — it  is  this :  If  it  be  true  that  a  maiority  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  has,  for  some  years,  been  opposed  in 
sentiment  to  the  policy  of  the  present  Adininistratk>n,  wht  is  it 
KfiCfissAAT  that  these  extraordinary  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to 
turn  that  Administration  out  of  power,  and  to  put  better  men  in 
their  places  ?  We  inhabit  a  free  country ;  —  eveay  office  of  public 
trust  18  in  our  own  hands,  at  the  disposal  of  the  People's  own  suf- 
fiages ;  all  public  concerns  are  controlled  and  managed  by  them, 
at  their  own  pleasure ;  and  the  trust  has  always  been  to  the  ballot- 
box,  as  an  effectual  means  to  keep  the  Grovemment  at  all  times  in 
conformity  with  the  publb  will.  How,  then,  has  it  happened  that, 
with  all  this,  such  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  necessary  to  put 
out  a  particular  Administratkm  ?  Why  has  it  not  been  done  by  the 
silent  power  of  the  elective  fitmchise  ?  Why  has  not  the  Govem- 
Iment  been  changed  both  in  its  pdby  and  in  the  men  who  administer 
it  ?  I  desire,  fimi  the  free,  the  thinking  men  of  Virginia,  an  answer 
to  that  quesUon.  When  the  elections  are  every  where  showing  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  People  is  opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  ex- 
isting Adannistratkm,  I  desire  them  to  tell  me  how  that  Administra- 
tion has  held  its  place  and  pursued  its  own  peculiar  system  of 
measoies  so  long  ? 
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My  answer  to  my  own  question  is  this :  In  my  judgment,  it  h» 
€ome  to  be  tiue,  in  the  actual  working  of  our  system  of  Govern- 
•nent,  that  the  ikecutive  power  has  increased  its  influence  and  its 
)>atronage  to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  counteract  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  People,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  that  ma^rity  has 
tiot  only  become  very  large,  but  tilLit  has  united  in  its  objects  and 
in  its  candidate,  and,  by  a  strenuous  eflfort,  is  enabled  to  turn  the 
Administration  out  of  power.  I  believe  that  the  patronage  of 
the  Executive  in  our  Goveniment  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.  I  believe  that  it  does  enable  tlie  incum- 
bents to  resist  the  public  will,  until  the  country  is  roused  to  a  high 
and  simultaneous  eflbnt,  and  the  imperative  mandate  of  the  public 
voice  dismisses  the  unfaithful  servants  from  their  places.  The  cita- 
del of  the  Administration  can  only  be  carried  by  general  storm. 

Now,  I  ask,  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  Government  can  go  oci 
long  in  a  course  of  successful  operation,  if  no  change  can  be  pn>* 
duc^  without  such  an  eSart  as  that  in  which  the  People  of  thir 
country  are  now  engnged  ?  1  put  it  to  the  old-fashbned  Republi- 
cans of  Virginia.  I  a3c  them,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  thb 
fiee  Republican  Government  of  ours  can  last  for  half  a  century 
longer,  if  its  Administration  cannot  be  changed  without  such  as 
excitement, —  I  may  say  such  a  civil  revolutkxi,  —  as  is  bow  in  prog- 
ress, and,  I  trust,  is  near  its  completion  ? 

I  present  this  case  as  the  greatest  and  sfroBgest  of  all  proofs  that 
Executive  power  m  tlus  country  has  increased,  and  is  dangerous  to 
liberty* 

If  this  be  so,  then  I  ask,  What  are  the  causes  which  have  given 
and  have  augmented  this  force  of  Executive  power  ?  The  disei> 
pies  of  the  ancient  school  of  Vir^nia  \oug  entertained  the  opinion 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  encroachment  by  the  Greneral  Gov- 
ernment on  the  just  rights  of  the  States ;  but  they  were  abo  alarmed 
at  the  possibility  of  an  undue  augmentation  of  the  Executive  power. 
It  becomes  us,  at  a  crisb  like  the  present,  to  recur  to  first  principles 
—  to  go  back  to  our  early  history,  and  to  see  how  the  question 
actually  stands. 

You  all  well  know  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  for  the 
government  of  this  country,  the  great  difficulty  its  framers  encountered 
was  with  regard  to  the  Executive  power.  It  was  easy  to  establish  a 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  second  branch  of  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  a  Senate,  for  it  was  a  very  obvious  thing  to  say  tliat  the 
States  should  be  represented  in  one  House  of  Congress  as  the  People 
were  represented  in  the  other.  But  the  great  and  perplexing  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  limit  and  regulate  the  Executive  power  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  while  it  should  be  sufficiently  strong  and  efl^tive  for 
the  purposes  of  Government,  it  should  not  be  able  to  endanger  civil 
liberty.    Our  fiithers  had  seen  and  felt  the  inconvenience^  doting 
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the  Revoltttkxiaiy  War,  of  a  weak  Elxecutive  in  Goveromeot  The 
country  had  sqmsred  much  from  that'  cause.  There  was  not  any 
umty  of  purpose  or  efficiency  of  action  in  its  Executive  power.  As 
the  country  had  just  emerged  from  one  war,  and  might  be  plunged 
into  another,  they  were  looking  intently  to  such  a  Constitution  as 
should  secure  an  efficient  Executive.  Ferhaps  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  in  thb  respect,  they  had  not  better  have  given  less  power 
to  this  Iwanch,  and  taken  all  the  inconvenience  arising  fix>m  the  want 
of  it,  rather  than  to  hazard  the  granting  of  so  much  as  might  prove 
dangerous  not  only  to  the  other  departments  of  Government,  but  to 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  country  at  large. 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  Executive  which  confers  all 
the  favors  of  a  Government  It  has  the  patronage  in  its  hands,  and 
if  we  kx)k  at  the  augmentation  of  patronage  which  has  taken  place 
m  this  country,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  course  of  things,  and  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  men,  this  patronage  has  gready  increased. 
We  shall  find  the  expenditures  for  office  have  been  augmented. 
We  9hall  find  that  this  is  true  of  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Depart- 
ments— we  shall  find  it  is  true  of  all  the  Departments ;  of  the  rost- 
Office,  and  especially  of  the  Commercial  Department  Thus,  to 
take  an  instance  fix>m  one  of  our  great  commercial  cities :  In  the 
custom-house  at  New  York,  the  number  of  officers  has,  in  twelve 
years,  increased  threefold,  and  the  whole  expense,  of  course,  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Then  there  is  the  power  of  removal — a  power  which,  in  some 
instances,  has  been  exercised  most  remorselessly.  By  whatever 
party  it  b  wielded,  unless  it  be  called  for  by  the  actual  exigencies 
of  the  public  service,  Virginia,  more  than  any  State  of  the  Union, 
has  ever  rejected,  disowned,  disavowed,  the  practice  of  removal  for 
opinion's  sake.  I  do  honor  to  Virginia  in  this  respect.  That 
power  has  been  far  less  practised  in  Virginia  than  in  certain  States 
where  the  Spoils'  doctrine  is  known  to  be  more  popular.  But  this 
power  of  removal,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  time,  does  exist,  and  I 
have  seen  it  exercised,  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  public 
opink>n  tolerated  it,  with  a  most  unsparing  hand. 

I  will  now  say,  however,  that  which  I  admit  to  be  very  presump- 
ttious,  because  it  is  said  notwithstanding  the  illustrious  authority  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  your  great  men  — a  man  better  acquainted 
with  the  Constitutkx)  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  man  — a 
man  who  saw  it  in  its  cradle — who  held  it  in  his  arms,  as  one  may 
say,  in  its  infancy  — who  presented  and  recommended  it  to  the 
American  people,  and  who  saw  it  adopted  very  much  under  the 
fiHce  of  his  own  reasoning  and  the  weight  of  his  own  reputatkm  •— > 
who  lived  long  enough  to  see  it  prosperous,  to  enjoy  its  highest  hon* 
ors  —  and  who  at  last  went  down  to  the  grave  among  ten  thousand 
bfaoaings,  for  whk:h)  morning  and  evening,  he  had  thanked  Grod ;— * 

as* 
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I  mean  James  Madkoo.  Yet  even  from  ibis  great  and  good  man, 
whom  I  hdd  to  be  cbief  among  the  just  interpreters  of  the 
Constitution,  I  am  constrained,  however  presumptuous  it  may  be 
considered,  to  differ  in  relation  to  one  of  his  interpretations  of  that 
instiument.  I  refer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him,  that  the  power 
of  remoml  from  office  does  exist  in  the  Constitutbn  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  I  wish  he  had  taken  a  different  view  of  it.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  was  wrong ;  that  in  me  would  be  loo  hazardous. 
I  advert  to  this  here,  to  show  that  1  am  not  now  for  the  first  time 
preaching  against  the  danger  of  an  increase  of  Executive  power ; 
for  when  the  subject  was  in  discussion  before  Congress,  in  1835, 1 
expressed  there  the  same  opinions  which  I  have  now  uttered,  and 
which  have  been  only  the  more  confirmed  by  recent  experience. 
The  power  of  removal  places  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  living,  the 
daily  bread  of  men,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  and  does, 
thereby,  produce  a  vast  mass  of  Executive  influence  and  control. 
Then,  again,  bom  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  Executive  power 
acts  constantly ;  it  is  always  in  being — always  in  the  citadel  and 
on  the  lookout ;  and  it  has,  besides,  entire  unity  of  purpose.  They 
who  are  in,  have  but  one  object,  which  is  to  keep  all  others  out ; 
while  those  who  are  not  in  office,  and  who  desire  a  change,  have  a 
variety  of  different  objects,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  One  complains  of  one  thing,  another  of  another ; 
and,  ordinarily,  there  is  no  strict  unity  of  object,  nor  agreement  on 
candidates,  nor  concert  of  actbn ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  those 
wielding  power  within  the  citadel  are  able  to  keep  the  others  out, 
though  they  mav  be  more  numerous.  Hence  we  have  seen  an 
Administration,  though  in  a  minority,  yet  by  the  continued  exercise 
of  power,  able  to  bring  over  a  majority  of  the  People's  Representa- 
tives to  the  support  of  such  a  measure  as  the  sub-Treasury,  whkb, 
when  it  was  first  proposed,  received  but  little  favor  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

Again ;  though  it  may  appear  comparatively  inconsiderable,  yet, 
when  we  are  looking  at  the  means  by  which  the  Executive  power 
has  risen  to  its  present  threatening  height,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
power  of — I  will  not  say  a  pensk>ned  —  but  of  a  patronized  press. 
Of  all  things  in  a  popular  Government,  a  Government  Press  'is  the 
most  to  be  dreaded.  The  press  furnishes  the  only  usual  means  of 
public  address  ;  and  if  Government,  by  supporting,  comes  to  control 
it,  then  they  take  to  themselves,  at  the  publk;  expense,  the  great 
channel  of  all  communk»tk)n  to  the  People.  Unless  France  he  an 
exception,  where  the  minister  regulariy  demands  so  many  thousand 
jrancs  for  the  management  of  the  public  press,  I  know  of  no  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  where  the  press  is  avowedly  patronized  to  the 
eame  extent  as  it  b  in  this  country.    Have  not  you,  men  of  Virginia, 
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been  mortified  to  witness  the  impoitanGe  which  is  attacfaed,  at  Wash- 
ington, to  the  election  of  a  Public  Printer?  —  to  observe  the  great 
anxiety  and  solicitude  which  even  your  own  friends  have  been 
obliged  to  exercise  to  keep  that  appointment  out  of  the  hands  of 
Executive  power  ?  One  of  the  first  things  which,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  done,  is,  when  a  new  Adminisuation  shall  come  in,  to 
separate  the  Government  Press  from  the  politics  of  the  country. 
I  don't  want  the  Government  prbter  to  preach  politics  to  the  People ; 
because  1  know  beforehand  what  politics  he  will  preach  —  it  wiU  all 
be  one  b  Triwnpht  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  page  to  the  end 
of  the  last  paragraph.  I  am  for  cutting  off  this  power  from  the 
Executive.  Give  the  People  &ir  play.  I  say,  Giw  the  Peopk 
/airplay.  If  they  think  the  Government  is  in  error,  or  that  better 
men  may  be  found  to  administer  it,  give  them  a  chance  to  turn  the 
present  men  out,  and  put  better  men  in;  but  don't  let  them  be 
compelled  to  give  their  money  to  pay  a  man  to  persuade  them  not 
to  change  the  Government. 

Well,  there  are  still  other  modes  by  which  Executive  poW^  is 
established  and  confirmed.  The  first  thing  it  seeks  to  do  b  to  draw 
strict  lines  of  party  distinction,  and  then  to  appeal  to  the  party  feel- 
ings of  men.  This  b  a  topic  which  might  lead  me  very  far  into  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  causes  which  have  overturned  all  popular  Govern- 
ments. It  b  the  nature  of  men  to  be  credukxis  and  confiding 
toward  their  friends.  If  there  exbts  in  the  country  a  powerful  party, 
and  if  the  head  of  that  party  be  the  head  of  the  Crovernment,  and, 
avowing  himself  the  head  of  that  party,  gives  thanks  for  the  public 
honors  he  has  received,  not  to  the  country,  but  to  hb  party,  then  we 
can  see  the  causes  in  operatk>n,  which,  according  io  the  well-known 
character  and  tendencies  of  man,  lead  us  to  give  undue  trust  and 
confidence  to  party  favorites.  Why,  Gentlemen,  kings  and  queens 
6t  old,  and  probably  in  modem  times,  have  had  their  favorites,  and 
they  have  given  them  unbounded  trust.  Well,  there  are  sometimes 
among  the  people  persons  who  are  no  wiser  than  kings  and  queens, 
who  have  favorites  also,  and  give  to  those  favorites  the  same  blind 
trust  and  confidence.  Hence  it  b  very  diflicult  — nay,  sometimes  im- 
possible—  to  convince  a  party  that  the  man  at  its  head  exercises  an 
undue  amount  of  power.  They  say,  '<  He  b  our  friend  ;  the  more 
power  he  wields,  the  better  for  us,  because  he  will  wield  it  for  our 
benefit."  There  are  two  sorts  of  Republicans  in  the  world :  one  b 
a  very  good  sort ;  the  other,  1  think,  quite  indi&rent.  The  latter 
care  not  what  power  persons  in  office  possess,  if  they  have  the  elec* 
tion  of  those  persons.  They  are  quite  willing  their  frivorites  should 
exercise  all  power,  and  are  perfectly  content  with  the  tendencies  of 
Government  to  an  elective  despotbm,  if  they  may  choose  the  man  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  more  especially  if  they  have  a  chance  of  being 
chosen  themselves.    That  b  one  sort  of  Kepublk^nism.    But  that 
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is  not  our  American  libertj ;  that  is  not  the  RepnblieaBism  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  especially  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Virginians 
do  not  rush  out  into  that  extravagant  confidence  in  men  ;  they  are 
for  restraining  power  by  law ;  they  are  for  hedging  in  and  strictly 
guarding  all  who  exercise  it.  They  look  upon  all  who  are  in  office 
as  limited  agents,  and  will  not  repose  too  much  trust  in  any.  That 
is  American  Republicanism.  What  was  it  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  with  so  much  emphasis?  " Have  we  found  angels  in  the  form 
of  men  to  govern  us  ? "  However  it  might  have  been  then,  we  of 
this  day  may  answer,  No,  no.  We  have  found  them  at  least  like 
others,  '^  a  litde  lower  than  the  angels."  In  the  same  spirit  he  has 
said,  an  elective  despotism  is  not  the  Government  we  fought  for. 
And  that  is  true.  Our  &thers  fought  for  a  limited  Government 
-^a  Government  hed^d  all  round  with  securities — or,  as  I  heard  a 
distinguished  son  of  Virginia  say,  one  fenced  in  with  ten  raib  and  a 
top  rider. 

Gentlemen,  a  distinguished  lover  of  liberty  of  our  own  time,  in 
another  hemisphere,  said,  with  apparent  paradox,  th^t  the  quantity 
of  liberty  in  any  country  is  exactly  equal  lo  the  quantity  of  restraint ; 
because,  if  Government  is  restrabed  from  putting  its  hand  upon 
you,  to  that  extent  you  are  free ;  and  all  regular  liberty  consists  in 
putung  restraints  upon  Government  and  individuals,  so  that  they 
shall  not  interfere  with  your  freedom  of  action  and  purpose.  You 
may  easily  simplify  Government ;  shallow  thinkers  talk  of  a  simple 
Government ;  Turkey  is  the  simplest  Government  in  the  worid. 
But  if  you  wish  to  secure  entire  personal  liberty,  you  must  multiply 
restraints  upon  the  Government,  so  that  it  cannot  go  fiirther  than 
the  public  good  requires.  Then  you  may  be  free,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

Another  great  power  by  which  Executive  influence  augments 
itself,  especially  when  the  man  who  wields  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
a  party,  consists  in  the  use  of  names.  Mirabeau  said  that  words 
are  things ;  and  so  they  are.  But  I  believe  that  they  are  often 
fraudulent  things,  though  always  possessed  of  real  power.  The 
faculty  of  taking  to  ourselves  a  popular  name,  and  giving  an  un- 
po|Hjlar  name  to  an  adversary,  is  a  faculty  of  very  great  concern  in 
politics.  I  put  it  to  you,  Gentlemen,  whether,  for  the  last  month  or 
two,  the  whole  power  of  this  Government  has  not  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  discharge  of  a  shower  of  bard  names.  Have  you,  for  a  month 
past,  heard  any  man  defend  the  sub-Treasury  ?  Have  you  seen  any 
man,  during  that  time,  bum  his  fingers  by  taking  hold  of  Mr.  Poin- 
sett's Militia  pn^t?  Their  whole  resort  has  been  to  pour  out 
upon  us  a  tide  of  denunciation  as  aristocrats,  aristocrats  ;  taking  to 
themselves,  the  meanwhile,  the  well-deserved  designation  of  true 
Uemocrats.  How  cheering,  how  delightful,  that  a  man,  independ* 
ent  of  any  regard  to  his  own  character  or  worth,  may  thus  range 
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himself  uader  a  banner  the  most  acceptable  of  all  othens  to  his 
fellow-citizens !  It  is  with  false  patriotism  as  with  base  money ; 
all  relies  on  the  stamp.  It  does  not  wish  to  be  weighed ;  it  hates 
the  scales ;  it  is  thrown  into  honors  at  the  crucible ;  it  must  all  go  by 
tale;  it  holds  out  the  King's  head,  with  his  name  and  superscrip- 
tion, and,  if  challenged,  replies.  Do  you  not  see  the  stamp  on  my 
forehead  ?  I  belong  to  the  Democratic  family — make  me  current. 
But  we  Uve  in  an  age  too  enlightened  to  be  gulled  by  this  business 
of  stamping ;  we  have  learned  to  bquire  into  the  true  nature  and 
value  01  things.  Democracy  most  surely  is  not  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  of  respect.  Our  Government  is  a  Constitutional,  Democratic 
Republican  Crovemment ;  and  if  tiiey  mean  that  only,  there  is  none 
will  dispute  that  they  are  good  Democrats.  But  if  they  set  up 
qualifications  and  distinctions,  —  if  there  are  genera  and  spedea,  —  it 
may  require  twenty  polldcal  linnsuses  to  say  to  whicn  classifica* 
tion  they  belong. 

There  is  another  contrivance  for  the  increase  of  Executive  pow- 
er, which  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  all  true  patriots,  and  against  which, 
in  an  especial  manner.  General  Washington  has  left  us  his  farewell 
injunction ;  1  mean  the  constant  recurrence  to  local  differences, 
prejudices,  and  jealousies.  That  is  the  great  bane  and  curse  of 
this  lovely  country  of  ours.  That  country  extends  over  a  vast 
territory ;  hence  there  are  few  from  among  us  in  Massachusetts 
who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  personal  intercourse  with  our  friends 
in  Virginia,  and  but  few  of  you  who  visit  us  in  Massachusetts :  the 
South  is  still  more  remote ;  the  difference  which  exists  in  habits  and 
pursuits  between  us,  enables  the  enemy  to  sow  tares  by  exciting 
local  prejudices  on  both  sides.  Sentiments  are  mutually  ascribed  to 
us  which  neither  ever  entertained.  By  this  means  a  party  press  is 
enabled  to  destroy  that  generous  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  should 
exist  between  us.  All  patriotic  men  ought  carefully  to  guard  them* 
selves  against  the  effects  of  arts  like  these. 

And  here  I  am  brought  to  advert,  for  one  moment,  to  what  I  con- 
stantly see  in  all  the  Adnunistration  papers,  from  Baltimore  south. 
It  is  one  perpetual  outcry,  admonishing  the  People  of  the  South 
that  their  own  State  Crovemments,  and  the  property  they  hold  under 
them,  are  not  secure  if  they  admit  a  Northern  man  to  any  consider- 
able share  in  the  administration  of  the  General  Government.  You 
all  know  that  that  is  the  universal  cr^.  Now,  I  have  spoken  my 
sentiments  In  the  neighborhood  of  Virginia,  though  not  actually 
within  the  State,  in  June  last,  and  again  In  the  heart  of  Massachu- 
setts in  July,  so  that  it  is  not  nbw  that  I  proclaim  them  for  the  first 
time.  But  further ;  ten  years  ago,  when  obliged  to  speak  on  this 
same  subject,  I  uttered  the  same  sentiment  in  regard  to  slavery,  and 
to  the  absence  of  all  power  In  Congress  to  Interfere,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  with  that  subject.  I  shall  ask  some  friend  connected 
VOL.  in.  68 
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with  the  press  to  circulate  io  Virgioia  what  I  said  od  this  subject  10 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  January,  1830.*    1  have  nothing 

*  Hie  foUowiiig  ifl  the  passaa^  to  which  Mr.  Webster  refi*xred : — 
£xtrdetfram  Mr.  irebtUr*t  Sjpeeck  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Hayne^  J^uuuUTf  21, 1830. 

•*  At  the  very  fint  Congresi,  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slaveij  were  presented, 
if  I  mistake  not,  from  difierent  States.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting 
the  Abolition  of  Slaretr  took  a  lead,  and  laid  before  Congress  a  memorial,  praying 
Congresa  to  promote  the  abolition  by  such  powers  as  it  possessed.  This  memo- 
rial was  referred,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a  select  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Foster  of  New  Mampshire,  Mr.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ingdoo  of  Cooneoticut,  Mr.  LaWzence  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dickinson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Hartley  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker  of  Virginia  —  all  of  them. 
Sir,  as  you  will  observe,  Northern  men  but  the  last  This  committee  made  a 
fenort,  which  was  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  there  coa- 
aicwred  and  discussed  on  several  days  ;  and,  being  amended,  although  without 
material  alteration,  it  was  made  to  express  three  distinct  propositions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  —  First,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  that 
Congress  cannot,  prior  to  the  year  1806,  prohibit  the  mu^ration  or  importation  of 
aaoh  persona  as  any  of  the  Stales  then  existing  should  think  proper  to  admit ; 
second,  that  Congress  had  authority  to  restrain  the  citixens  of  the  United  States 
fiom  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  foreign 
countries.  On  this  propoaition,  our  early  laws  against  those  who  engage  in  t&t 
traffic  are  founded.  The  third  proposition,  and  that  which  bears  on  the  present 
question,  was  expressed  in  the  toUowtng  terms :  — 

** '  Resolved,  That  Congtesa  have  no  anthoritv  to  inteiibre  in  the  emancipatioa 
of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  or  the  States,  it  remaining  with  the 
aeveral  States  alone  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  therein  which  humanity  and 
true  policy  may  require.' 

**  This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  so  eariy 
as  March,  1790.  And  now.  Sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
remind  him  that  not  only  were  the  select  committee  who  reported  the  resolution, 
with  a  single  exception,  all  Northern  men,  but  also,  that,  of  the  members  then 
oomnosing  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  large  majority,  I  believe  nearly  two 
thiroa,  were  Northern  men  also. 

**  The  House  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions  in  its  journal ;  and  from  diat  day 
to  this  it  haa  never  been  maintained  or  contended  that  Congress  had  any  au- 
thoritv  to  regulate  or  inteifere  with  the  condition  of  alaves  in  the  several  Stateai 
No  Northern  gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  has  moved  any  such  question  in 
either  House  or  Congress. 

**  The  fears  of  the  South  —  whatever  fears  they  might  have  entertained —  were 
allayed  and  quieted  by  this  early  decision,  and  so  remained  until  thev  were 
excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but  for  collateral  and  indirect  purposes.  When  it 
became  necessary,  or  was  thought  so  by  some  political  persona,  to  find  an  unvary- 
ing ground  for  the  exclusion  of  Northern  men  from  confidence  and  firom  lead  m 
the  affairs  of  the  Republic,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  ciy  was  raised,  and  the 
feelings  industriously  excited,  tl»t  the  influence  of  Northern  men  in  the  public 
counsels  would  endanger  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 

^  For  myself,  I  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  this  gross  and  enormous  injustioa 
toward  the  whole  North  has  not  wrought  upon  me  to  chan^  my  opinions  or  my 
political  conduct  I  hope  I  am  above  violating  my  principles  even  under  tlw 
sroArt  of  injury  and  fluse  imputations.  Unjurt  suspicion  and  undeserved  re- 
proach, whatever  pain  I  may  experience  from  them,  will  not  induce  me.  1  trust, 
nevertheless,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  constitutional  duty,  or  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  others.  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  I  leave  where  I  find  it  — 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  Governments.    It  is  their  afiair,  not  mine. 

«« 1  go  for  the  Conatitation  aa  it  is,  and  for  the  Union  as  it  is ;  but  I  am  resolved 
not  to  submit  in  silence  to  accusations,  either  against  myself  individually,  or 
against  the  North,  wholly  unfounded  and  unjust ;  accusations  which  impute  to 
us  a  dispositinn  to  evade  the  eoastitational  compact,  and  to  extend  the  power  of 
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to  add  to  or  to  subtract  from  what  I  then  said.  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention,  or  rather  I  desire  you  to  look  at  it.  I  hold  that  Congress 
b  absolutely  precluded  from  interfering  in  any  manner,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  this,  as  with  any  other  of  the  institutions  of  the  States. 
(The  cheering  was  here  loud  and, long  continued,  and  a  voice  from 
tiie  crowd  exclaimed,  *'  We  wish  this  could  be  beard  from  Mary- 
land to  Louisiana,  and  we  desire  that  the  sentiment  just  expressed 
may  be  repeated.  Rej[)eat,  repeat!")  Well,  I  repeat  it  —  pro- 
claim it  on  ttie  wbgs  of  all  the  winds  —  tell  it  to  all  your  friends 
~  (cries  of"  We  will !  We  will !  '*) — tell  it,  I  say,  that  standing  here 
in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  beneath  an  October  sun,  in  the  midst  of 
this  assetnblage,  before  the  entire  country,  and  upon  all  the  responsi- 
bility  which  belongs  to  me,  I  say  that  there  is  no  power,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  Congress  or  the  General  Government,  to  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  institutions  of  the  South. 

And  now,  said  Mr.  Webster,  I  ask  you  only  to  do  me  one 
favor.  I  ask  you  to  carry  that  paper  home ;  read  it ;  read  it  to  your 
neighbors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  cry,  "  Shall  Mr.  Webster,  the 
AMitionist,  be  allowed  to  profane  the  soil  of.  Virginia  ? "  that  vou 
will  tell  tliem  that,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  in  that  speecn,  I 
hold  that  there  are  two  governments  over  us,  each  possessing  its  own 
distinct  authority,  with  which  the  other  may  not  interfere.  I  may 
dider  from  you  in  some  things,  but  I  will  here  say  that,  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  State  Rights,  as  held  by  Mr.  Madison  in  his  last  days,  I 
do  not  know  that  we  diflfer  at  ail ;  yet  I  am  one,  and  among  the 
foremost,  to  hold  that  it  b  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  these 
Grovemments  to  preserve,  and  that  he  is  no  true  friend  to  either 
who  does  not  labor  to  preserve,  a  true  distinction  between  both. 

We  may  not  all  see  the  line  which  divides  them  alike ;  but  all 
honest  men  know  that  there  is  a  line,  and  they  all  fear  to  go  dther 
on  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  it.  It  is  this  balance  between  the 
General  and  the  State  Governments  which  has  preserved  the  coun* 
try  in  unexampled  prosperity  for  fifty  years;  and  the  d^structbn 
of  this  just  balance  will  be  the  destruction  of  our  (jovemment. 
What  I  believe  to  be  tlie  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  I  hold  as  firmly 
as  any  man.  Do  I  not  belong  to  a  State  ?  and,  may  I  not  say,  to  a 
State  which  has  done  something  to  give  herself  renown,  and  to  her 


the  GorerniDent  over  the  interaal  kws  and  domestic  eonditi  m  of  the  States. 
An  Buch  accasations,  wherever  and  whenever  made, — all  insln'iationa  of  the  eZ' 
iaience  of  any  such  parpote,  —  i  kn^w  and  feel  to  be  groundless  and  injarious. 
And  we  must  confide  in  Southern  gentlemen  themselves;  we  must  trust  to  those 
whose  integrity  of  heart  and  magnanimity  of  feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to 
muntain  and  disseminate  truth,  and  wno  possess  the  means  of  its  diflfusion 
viUi  the  Southern  public ;  and  we  must  leave  it  to  them  to  disabuse  that  public 
of  its  prejudices.  But  in  the  mean  time,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  continue  to 
act  justly,  wheUier  those  towards  whom  that  justice  is  exercised  receive  it  with 
•aadof  or  with  contumely .*' 
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soos  some  little  share  of  participated  distinction  ?  I  say  again,  that 
the  upholding  of  State  Kigbts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  just 
powers  of  Congress,  upon  the  other,  b  equaUy  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  our  free  Republican  Government, 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  address  to  you  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  those  measures  of  the  General  (jovemment  which  have 
caused  the  existing  excitement  throughout  the  country.  I  will  pass 
rapidly  over  them.  I  need  not  argue  to  you  Democrats  the  question 
of  the  sub-Treasury,  and  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak 
to  you  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  militia  bill.  Into  which  of  your  mountains 
has  not  its  discussion  penetrated  ?  Up  which  of  all  your  winding 
streams  has  not  its  ecno  floated  ?  I  am  sure  he  must  be  very  tired 
of  it  himself.  Remember  alwavs  that  the  great  principle  of  the 
Constitution  on  that  subject  is,  that  the  militia  is  the  militia  of  the 
States,  a«d  not  of  the  General  Government;  and  being  thus  the 
militia  of  the  States,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Constitution  worded 
with  greater  care,  and  with  a  more  scrupulous  jealousy,  than  that 
which  grants  and  limits  the  power  of  Congress  over  it.  Does  it  say 
that  Congress  may  make  use  of  the  militia  as  it  pleases? — that  it 
may  call  them  out  for  drill  and  discipline  under  its  own  pay  ?  No 
such  thing.  The  terms  used  are  the  most  precise  and  particular: 
^'  Congress  may  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to  repel  invasion."  These  three 
cases  are  specified,  and  these  are  all.  Call  out  the  militia  to  drill 
them  ?  to  discipline  them  ?  to  match  the  militia  of  Virginia  to 
Wheeling  to  be  drilled  ?  Why,  such  a  thing  never  entered  mto 
the  head  of  any  man  —  never,  never.  What  is  not  very  usual 
m  the  Constitution,  after  this  specific  enumeration  of  powers, 
it  adds  a  negative  in  those  golden  words,  reserving  to  the  States  the 
appointment  of  officers  and  the  training  of  the  militia.  That's  it. 
Read  this  clause,  and  then  read  in  Mr.  Poinsett's  project  that  the 
militia  are  to  be  trained  by  the  President !  Look  on  this  picture, 
and  on  that.  I  do  Virginia  no  more  than  justice  when  I  say  that 
she  first  laid  hold  upon  this  monstrous  project,  and  has  continued 
to  denounce  it,  till  she  has  made  its  author's  heart  sick ;  and  she 
don't  mean  to  pardon  it  even  now. 

As  to  the  sub-Treasury,  the  subject  is  worn  out.  The  topic 
is  almost  as  empty  of  new  ideas  as  the  Treasury  itself  is  of 
money.  I  had,  the  other  day,  the  honor  to  address  an  assem- 
blage of  the  merchants  of  New  York.  I  asked  them,  among 
other  things,  whether  this  eternal  cry  about  a  separation  of 
Bank  and  State  was  not  all  mockery  and  humbug;  and  thou- 
sands of  merchants,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject, 
cried,  "  Yes,  yes  ;  it  is ! "  The  feet  unquestionably  is,  that  the 
funds  of  the  Government  are  just  as  much  in  the  custody  of  the 
banks  at  this  moment  as  they  ever  were ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
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beliere  that,  under  that  law,  there  does  exist,  whenever  tM^rgveoues 
of  the  country  shall  be  uocommonly  large,  a  power  to  stop  at  pleas- 
sure  all  the  solvent  banks  in  the  community.  Such  is  the  opinioo 
every  where  held  by  the  best  informed  men  in  the  commercial  parts 
of  the  country. 

There  is  another  expedient  to  augment  Executive  power  quite 
novel  in  its  character.  I  refer  to  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
President  to  select  from  amonff  the  appropriations  of  Congress  such 
as  he  may  suppose  the  state  of  the  Treasury  most  to  justify,  and  to 
give  or  withhold  the  public  money  accordingly.  This  is  certainly 
a  marvellously  Democratic  doctrine.  Do  you  not  remember  the 
emphasis  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 
of  speci6c  appropriations  ?  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  requires 
them  to  be  specific.  If  Congress,  ibr  instance,  appropriate  so  many 
dollars  for  the  building  of  ships,  no  part  of  the  money  may  be  ap- 
l^ied  to  the  pay  of  sdlors  or  marines.  This  is  the  common  rule. 
But  how  has  this  subject  becp>4reated  m  regard  to  those  objects 
over  which  thb  Presidential  .discretion  extends  ?  The  appropria- 
tions are  specific  still ;  but  then  a  specific  power  is  given  to  the 
President  to  dispense  with  the  restriction ;  and  thus  one  specific  is 
set  against  the  other.  Let  this  process  be  carried  but  one  step 
farther,  and,  although  there  may  be  a  variety  of  appropriations 
made  by  Congress,  yet,  inasmuch  as  we  have  entire  trust  and 
confidence  m  the  Executive  discretion,  that  the  President  will  make 
the  proper  selections  from  among  them,  therefore  we  may  enact,  or 
say  it  shall  be  enacted,  that  what  little  money  there  may  at  any 
time  be  found  in  the  Treasury,  the  President  may  expend  very  raucn 
according  to  hb  own  pleasure. 

There  is  one  other  topic  I  must  not  omit.  I  am  now  endeavor- 
ing to  prove  that,  of  all  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  you  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  descendants  and  disciples  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  Revolution,  are  most-  called  to  repudiate  and  to  condemn  the 
doctrines  of  this  Administration.  I  call  upon  you  to  apply  to  thi» 
AdministraUon  all  that  body  of  political  truth  which  you  have 
learned  from  Henry,  from  Jefferson,  from  Madison,  from  Wythe^ 
and  that  whole  constellation  of  Revolutk>nary  worthies,  of  whom 
you  are  justly  proud,  and  under  this  light  to  examine  and  to  say 
whether  this  present  only  Democratic  Administration  are  the  favor-^ 
ers  of  civil  liberty  and  of  State  Rights,  or  the  reverse.  And,  m 
furtherance  of  this  design,  I  call  your  attentk)n  to  the  conduct  of  the 
President,  of  the  Executive  Departments,  and  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  regard  to  the  right  and  practbe  of  the  States  to 
contract  debts  for  their  own  purposes.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  what 
a  deadly  blow  they  have  struck  at  the  just  authority  and  rights  of 
the  States?  Let  us  follow  this  matter  out  a  little.  In  the  palmy 
times  of  the  Treasury,  when  it  was  not  only  full  but  overflowing 
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with  thif^puhfic  money,  the  States,  to  a  very  coDsiderable  exleot, 
enxtged  io  wocks  of  internal  improvement,  and,  in  consequence  of 
doing  so,  bad  occasion  to  borrow  money.  We  ail  know  that  money 
can  be  had  on  much  cheaper  terms  on  the  other  continent  than  on 
thb:  hence  the  bonds  ot  the  States  went  abroad,  and  absorbed 
capital  in  Europe;  and  so  long  as  their  credit  was  unassailed  and 
remained  sound,  this  was  accomplished,  for  the  most  part,  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  During  this  process,  and  while  a  number  of  the 
States  had  thus  their  State  securities  in  tlie  foreign  market,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  opening  Message  to  Congress 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  comes  oat  with  a  series  of 
the  most  discouraging  and  most  disparaging  remarks  on  the  credit  of 
all  the  States.  He  teUs  Congress  that  the  States  will  repent  what 
they  have  done,  and  that  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  debts  they 
have  contracted  ;  and  this  official  language  of  the  Chief  Ma^trate 
to  the  Legislature  goes  out  into  the  very  market  where  these  State 
bonds  are  held  for  sale.  Then  comes  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Wood« 
bury,  with  a  report  in  the  same  strain,  giving  it  as  bis  opinion  that 
the  States  have  gone  too  far  in  thb  assumption  of  liabilities.  But 
the  thing  does  not  stop  here.  Mr.  Benton  brings  forward  a  resolu* 
tion  in  the  Senate  declaring  that  the  General  Government  ought  not 
to  assume  these  debts  of  the  States :  that  resolution  b  sent  to  a 
committee,  and  that  committee  make  a  report  upon  tbe  subject  ss 
long  as  yonder  bridge,  ^though  not,  I  believe,  as  much  travelled  or  as 
often  gone  over,)  the  whole  object  and  tendency  of  which  b  to  dis- 
parage tbe  credit  of  tbe  States ;  and  then  Mr.  Grundy  makes  a 
speech  upon  it.  What  had  Mr.  Benton  or  Mr.  Grundy  to  do  with 
the  matter  ?  Were  they  called  on  to  guaranty  the  debts  of  Vir- 
ginia or  of  Maryland  ?  Yet  the  effect  very  naturally  and  in- 
evitably was,  to  depress  the  value  of  State  securities  in  the  foreign 
market.  I  was  in  Europe  last  summer.  Massachusetts  had  her 
bonds  in  that  market :  and  what  did  I  see  ?  The  most  miserable, 
pitiful,  execrable  lucubrations  taken  from  the  Adminbtration  press 
in  New  York,  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  States  had  not  sover- 
eignty enough  to  contract  debts.  These  wretched  productions  de- 
clared that  tbe  bonds  issued  by  tbe  States  of  this  Union  were  all 
void ;  that  they  were  no  better  than  waste  paper ;  and  exhorted 
European  capitalbts  not  to  touch  one  of  them.  These  artksles, 
coming,  as  they  did,  fixxn  thb  side  the  water,  were  all  seized  on 
with  avidity,  and  put  into  circulation  in  the  leading  journals  all  over 
Europe :  at  the  same  time,  the  Adminbtration  press  in  thb  country, 
unrebuked  by  the  Government,  put  forth  arguments  going  to  show 
that  Virginia  has  no  authority  to  contract  a  debt  in  the  name  and  on 
tbe  credit  of  the  Ccnnmonwealth ;  that  Massachusetts«b  so  com- 
pletely shorn  of  every  particle  of  sovereignty  whatever,  that  she 
qan  issue  no  public  security  of  any  kind  on  which  to  bonow  nooney  1 
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And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights !  WeII>  Gentlemen,  I  \ 
called  on  to  meet  thb  question,  and  I  told  those  who  put  to  me  the 
bquiry,  that  the  States  of  the  American  Union  were,  in  this  respect, 
just  as  sovereign  as  any  of  their  states  in  Europe.  I  held  a  conrch 
spondence  on  the  subject,  which  was  published  at  large ;  and  far 
that — yes,  for  defending  State  Rights  before  the  face  of  all  Europe  <—« 
I  have  been  denounced  as  one  who  wants  the  General  Government 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States  —  as  one  who  has  conspired  to 
buy  up  British  Whigs  with  foreign  gold !  All  this,  however,  has 
not  ruffled  my  temper.    I  have  seen  it  all  with  composure. 

But  I  confess  there  is  one  thing  which  has  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
noT  mind.  It  is  what  appears  to  be  a  studied  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  this  whole  Administration,  mdudinff  its  head,  to  fix  a  spot  upon 
the  good  name  of  the  eariy  founders  of  our  Constitution.  Read  the 
letter  of  the.  President  to  some  of  his  fi-iends  in  Kentucky  —  to 
what  he  calb  ^  the  entire  Democracy  of  Kentucky."  (I  should 
fike  much  lo  know  what  constitutes  the  Democracy  of  a  State.) 
These  good  friends  of  the  President  write  to  him  that  the  entire 
Democracy  of  the  State  is  with  him,  and  he  writes  back  how  hap- 
py he  is  to  hear  tfaat  such  is  the  fact.  The  State  comes  to  the 
vote,  and  two  thirds  of  the  People  of  the  State  are  found  to  be 
against  him ;  yet  still  he  clasps  to  Us  breast,  with  exultation,  the 
^'  entire  Democracy  of  Kentucky ! "  And  so  it  will  be  a  month 
hence.  Greneral  Ilarrison  will  have  been  dected  by  a  simultaneous 
rush  of  the  fi-ee  voters  of  the  whole  Unkm ;  yet  Mr.  Van 
BiHen  will  sCiS  insist  that  he  has  in  his  favor  ^'  the  entire  DemoC" 
caey"  of  the  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  does,  in  tli^ 
letter,  ascribe  to  President  Washington,  in  1791,  and  to  Mr. 
Madison,  in  1816,  corrupt  motives  iat  their  puUic  conduct.  I 
may  forgive  this,  but  I  shall  not  forget  it*  I  ask  you  to  read  that 
letter,  and  one  other  written  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  and  then,  if  it 
oomes  in  your  way,  I  ask  you  to  peruse  an  address  put  forth  by  the 
Administration  members  of  the  l^ew  Yoric  Legislature.  What  do 
you  think  they  say  ?  Tou,  countrymen  of  Jefferson  and  of  Madi« 
eon,  of  Henry,  of  Wythe,  of  the  Lees,  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits 
of  the  same  order,  —  you,  who  inherit  the  soil  and  the  principles  of 
dM»s  men  who  shed  their  bkxxl  ibr  our  natbnal  independence,—* 
what  do  you  think  they  say  of  your  fathers  and  of  my  iathere? 
Why,  that,  in  all  theur  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  that  great  struggle, 
ibey  meant^  not  independence,  not  civil  liberty,  not  the  establbh- 
MMOt  of  a  Republican  Crovemment,  but  merely  to  transfer  the 
Thfone  from  England  to  America,  and  to  be  themselves  Peers  and 
Nobles  around  it !  Does  it  not  disturb  the  blood  of  Virginians  to 
liear  language  like  thist  1  do  say  that  this  attempt  to  scorch 
die  fair,  unsullied  reputatbn  of  our  ancestors — ^;  but  no,  no, — 
they  cannot  scotch  it;  it  wffi  go  through  a  hotter  furnace  than  any 
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an  embarked  in  one  cause,  and  that  we  must  siok  or  swim  tog^^er. 
Invite  tbem,  not  in  a  taunting,  but  in  a  generous  and  a  temperate 
spirit,  to  conie  forth  and  argue  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  to 
see  if  they  can  give  good  and  solid  reasons  why  there  should  not  be 
a  change.  Yes,  a  change.  I  s^id  when  I  was  in  Baltimore,  in 
May  last,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  the  cry,  the  universal  cry,  is  for  a 
change.  However  well  many  may  think  of  the  motives  and 
designs  of  the  existing  Administration,  they  see  that  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  securing  the  well-being  of  the  country,  and  they  are 
for  a  change.  Let  us  revile  nobody ;  let  us  repel  nobody.  They 
desire  but  light ;  let  us  give  it  to  them.  Let  us  discuss  with  moder- 
ation and  coolness  the  great  topics  of  public  policy,  and  endeavor  to 
bring  all  men  of  American  heart  and  feeling  into  what  1  sincerely 
believe  to  be  the  true  American  cause.  I£>w  shall  I  —  O,  bow 
shall  I — express  to  you  my  sense  of  the  obligation  which  rests 
upon  this  generation  to  preserve  from  destruction  our  free  and  happy 
republican  institutions  ?  Who  shall  spread  fatal  dissensions  among 
us  ?  Are  we  not  together  under  one  comnoon  Government,  to  ob- 
tain whksh  the  blood  of  your  fathers  and  of  mine  was  poured  out 
together  in  the  same  hard-fought  fields?  Nay,  does  imagination 
itself,  in  its  highest  flight,  suggest  any  thing  in  the  form  of  political 
mstitutions  for  which  you  would  exchange  these  dearly-bought  con- 
stitutions of  our  own  i  For  my  part,  having  now  arrived  at  that 
period  of  life  when  men  begin  to  reflect  upon  the  past,  I  love  to 
draw  around  me  in  thought  those  pure  and  glorious  spirits  who 
achieved  our  Revdutkm,  and  established  our  forms  of  Govern- 
ment. I  cannot  find  a  deeper  or  more  fervent  sentiment  in  my 
heart  than  that  these  precious  bstitutkMis  and  liberties  which  we 
enjoy  may  be  transmitted  unimpaved  to  the  latest  posterity ;  that 
they  may  terminate  only  with  the  termination  of  all  things  earthly, 
^  when  the  worid  itself  shall  termbate  — 

**  Wlmi,  wnpped  in  Ambm,  the  realms  of  ether  glow. 
And  Henvan't  lait  thonden  shake  the  world  below." 


REMARKS 


TO  THE  LADIES  OF  RICHMOND,  VIRGINU,  OCTOBER  6,  1840. 


Mr.  WjiBtTSR  addieMed  the  Virginia  CoDY«ntion,  at  Riohmanil,  on  Uw  6th 
of  October.  Oaring  hi«  short  wmi  to  the  city,  several  friends  called  on  him,  of 
coarse ;  but  he  was  unable  to  retom  their  visits,  or  to  paj  his  respects  to  their 
families,  for  want  of  time.  It  was  suggested  that  the  ladies  who  might  desire  to 
do  so  should  assemble  in  the  **  Log  Cabin,"  and  that  he  should  there  pay  his  re- 
spects to  them.  The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  building  quite  full.  On  being 
introduced  to  them,  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  by  Mr.  Ltohs,  Mr.  Webstsr 
addressed  them  in  the  following  speech  :  — 

Ladies  :  I  am  very  sure  I  owe  the  pleasure  I  now  enjoy  to 
your  kind  disposition  which  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  thanks  and  my  respects  to  you  thus  collectively,  ^oce  the  short- 
ness of  my  stay  in  the  city  does  not  allow  me  the  happiness  of  call- 
ing upon  those,  severally  and  individually,  from  members  of  whose 
families  I  have  received  kindness  and  notice.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  deep  and  hearty  thanks,  as  I 
nave  endeavored  to  do  to  vour  Others,  your  husbands,  and  your 
brothers,  for  the  unbounded  hospitality  I  have  received  ever  since  I 
came  among  you.  This  is  registered,  I  assure  you,  on  a  grateful 
heart,  in  characters  of  an  enduring  nature.  The  rough  contests  of 
the  political  world  are  not  suited  to  the  dignity  and  £e  delicacv  of 
your  sex ;  but  you  possess  the  intelligence  to  know  how  much  of 
that  happiness  which  you  are  entitled  to  hope  for,  both  for  your- 
selves and  for  your  children,  depends  on  the  right  adminbtration  of 
Government,  and  a  proper  tone  of  public  nK>rak.  That  is  a  subject 
<Hi  which  the  moral  perceptions  of  woman  are  both  quicker  and 
juster  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  I  do  not  speak  of  that  adminis- 
tration of  Government  whose  object  is  merely  the  protection  of  in- 
dustry, the  preservation  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  securing  to  enterprise 
its  due  reward.  I  speak  of  Government  b  a  somewhat  higher  point 
of  view ;  I  speak  of  it  in  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  morals  and 
sentiments  of  the  community.  We  live  in  an  age  distinguished  fiur 
great  benevolent  exertion,  in  which  the  affluent  are  consecrating  the 
means  they  possess  to  the  endowment  of  colleges  and  academies,  to 
the  building  of  churches,  to  the  support  of  religkm  iBid  religk>us 
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wonfaip,  to  the  encouragement  of  schools,  lyceums,  and  atbencums, 
and  other  means  of  general  popular  instruction.  This  is  all  well ;  it 
is  admirable ;  it  auguis  well  for  the  prospects  of  ensuing  generations. 
But  I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  amidst  all  this  activity  and  zeal 
of  the  good  and  the  benevolent,  the  influence  of  Government,  on  the 
/morals  and  on  the  religious  ii^ings  <»f  the  communi^,  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked  or  underrated.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  its  indirect  influ- 
ence, of  the  power  ^f  its  example,  and  the  geo^nl  tone  which  it 
inspires. 

A  popular  Government,  in  all  these  respects,  is  a  roost  powerful 
institution ;  more  powerful,  as  it  has  sometimes  appeared  to  me, 
than  the  influenee  of  nMst  ether  human  bstitntions  put  togedier, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  its  character.  Its  example 
its  tone,  whether  of  respect  or  disrespect  to  moral  obligation,  is  roost 
iniportant  to  human  happiness ;  it  is  among  those  things  which  most 
afl^t  the  political  morals  of  mankind,  and  their  general  morals  also. 
I  advert  to  this,  because  there  has  been  put  fordi,  in  modem  times, 
the  false  maxim  that  there  b  one  raoraliiy  for  politk^s,  and  another 
morality  for  other  things ;  that,  in  their  political  conduct  to  their 
opponents,  men  may  say  and  do  tliat  which  they  would  never  thbk 
of  saying  or  doing  in  the  personal  relations  of  prrvate  life.  There 
has  been  openly  announced  a  sentiment,  which  I  consider  as  the 
very  concrete  of  false  morality,  which  declares  that  **  all  is  hit  in 
politics."  If  a  man  speriv  fidsely  or  calumniously  of  bis  neiffbbor, 
asid  is  reproached  for  the  offi»ce,  the  ready  excuse  is  this :  *^  it  was 
i»  relation  to  public  and  political  matters ;  I  cherished  no  peraoMii 
il-will  whatever  against  that  individual,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  I 
spoke  of  my  adversary  merely  afr  a  political  man.''  In  my  ojMnion, 
the  day  is  coming  when  fiilsehood  will  stand  for  fiiisebood,  and  cal- 
umny wiU  be  treated  as  a  breach  of  the  commandment,  whether  it 
be  oommitted  politically  or  in  the  concerns  of  private  life. 

It  is  by  the  promulgation  of  sound  morals  in  the  comrnunity,  and, 
more  especially,  by  the  trainbg  and  instmctkin  of  the  young,  that 
woman  performs  her  part  towai^s  the  preservation  of  a  fiee  Govem- 
menc.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  public  liberty,  the  perpetuity 
of  a  free  constitution,  rests  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
community  which  enjoys  it.  How  is  that  virtue  to  be  inspiied,  and 
how  is  that  intelligence  to  be  communicated?  Bonaparte  once 
asked  Madame  de  Stael  in  what  manner  be  could  most  promote 
the  bappmess  of  France.  Her  reply  is  foU  of  political  wisdom. 
She  said,  '<  Instruct  the  mothers  of  the  French  people."  Mothers 
are,  indeed,  the  affectionate  and  effecti^;^  teachers  of  the  human 
race.  The  mother  begins  her  process  of  Mining  with  Ae  niiant  ia 
her  arms.  It  is  she  who  directs,  so  to  speak,  its  first  menod  and 
spiritual  pulsations.  She  conducts  it  afong  the  impressibfo  yeai» 
of  childhood  and  youdi,  and  hopes  to  deliver  it  to  the  mi^  con* 
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tMB  and  tumukuoos  acMiea  of  Ufe»  armed  by  thoaa  gaod  prind^ea 
which  her  child  has  received  from  maternal  care  aod  love. 

If  we  draw  widiio  the  circle  of  our  coDtemplatioa  the  mothers  of 
a  civilized  oauon,  what  do  we  see?  We  behdd  so  many  ardfioen 
working,  not  on  frail  and  perishable  matter,  but  on  the  immortal 
mind,  moulding  and  fashioning  beings  who  are  to  exist  bmvti. 
We  applaud  the  artist  whose  skill  and  genius  present  the  mimic 
man  upon  the  canvass ;  we  admire  and  celebrate  the  sculptor  who 
woxics  out  that  same  image  in  enduring  marble ;  but  how  insignifi- 
cant are  these  achievements,  though  the  highest  and  the  &irest  in 
all  the  departments  of  art,  \h  comparison  with  the  great  vocatk>n 
of  human  mothers !  They  work,  not  upon  the  canvass  that  shall 
fail,  or  the  marble  that  shall  crumble  mto  dust,  but  upon  mind, 
upon  spirit,  which  is  to  last  forever,  and  which  is  to  bear,  tor  good  or 
evil,  throughout  its  duration,  the  impress  of  a  mother's  plastic  hand. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  which  all  allow  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  our  security  for  the  duration  of  the  free  institutions  which 
bless  our  country  depends  upon  the  habits  of  virtue  and  the  preva- 
lence of  knowleidge  and  of  education.  Knowledge  does  not  com- 
prise all  which  is  contained  in  the  larger  term  of  education.  The 
feelings  are  to  be  disciplined;  the  passions  are  to  be  restrained; 
trae  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired ;  a  profound  religious 
feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality  inculcated,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. All  this  is  comprised  in  education.  Mothers  who 
are  faithful  to  this  great  duty  will  tell  their  children  that  neither  in 
political  nor  m  any  other  concerns  of  life  can  man  ever  withdraw 
himself  from  the  perpetual  obligations  of  conscience  and  of  duty; 
that  in  every  act,  whether  public  or  private,  he  incurs  a  just  respoo* 
Aility ;  and  that  in  no  condition  b  he  wairanted  in  triffing  with 
important  rights  and  obligations.  They  will  impress  upon  their 
children  the  truth,  that  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  a 
iocial  duty,  of  as  solemn  a  nature  as  man  can  be  called  to 
perform ;  that  a  man  may  not  innocently  trifle  with  his  voto ;  that 
every  finee  elector  is  a  trustee,  as  well  for  others  as  himself;  and  that 
every  man  and  eveiy  measure  he  supports  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  interests  of  (Hhers  as  well  as  on  his  own.  It  is  in  the  incul- 
cation of  high  and  pure  morals,  such  as  these,  that,  in  a  free  Re- 
public, woman  performs  her  sacred  duty,  and  fulfils  her  destiny. 
The  French,  as  you  know,  are  remarkable  for  their  fondness  tor 
sententious  phrases,  in  whbh  much  meaning  is  condensed  into  a 
small  space.  I  noticed  lately,  on  the  tide-page  of  one  of  the  books 
of  popular  instractkm  in  France,  this  motto :  **  Pour  instruction  on 
the  heads  of  the  people !  you  owe  them  that  baptism."  And,  cer- 
tainly, if  there  be  any  duty  which  may  be  descnbed  by  a  reference 
to  that  great  institute  of  religion, — a  duty  approaching  it  in  impor- 
tance, perhaps  next  to  it  in  obligation,  —-it  b  this. 
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I  know  yw  huAy  eacpeet  me  to  addfen  you  on  the  popular 
political  topics  of  the  day.  You  read  enough,  you  bear  quite 
euougby  OD  thost  subjects*  You  expect  me  only  to  meet  you,  and 
to  tender  my  profound  thaokt  for  this  marked  j^roof  of  your  r^;ard, 
and  vnH  kindly  receive  the  assurances  with  wbcfa  I  tender  to  you, 
on  parting,  my  affectiooate  respects  and  best  wishes. 


REMARKS 


UPON  THAT  PART  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  WHICH  RE- 
LATES  TO  THE  REVENUE  AND  FINANCES,  DELIVERED  IN  THE 
SEIiATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DECEMBER  1$  AND  17,  1840. 

Thk  motion  snbiiutlecl  by  Mr.  Weight,  on  Monday,  14Ui  uutt,  piopoaiif  to 
lefer  so  much  of  tho  Premdenf  s  Message  as  relate^  to  the  Finaaoe*,  to  the  Com- 
mittoe  on  Finance,  conung  up  for  consideration  — 

Mn.  WsBSTxn  rose,  and  addressed  the  Qenato  nearly  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President  :  It  has  not  been  without  great  reluctanoe  that  I 
have  risen  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  Message  of  the  President,  es- 
pecially at  this  early  period  of  the  session.  I  have  no  wish  to  causei 
or  to  witness,  a  prolonged,  and  angry,  and  exciting  discussion  on  the 
topics  it  contains.  The  Message  is,  mainly,  devoted  to  an  elaborate 
and  plausible  defence  of  the  course  of  the  existing  Administration ; 
it  dwells  on  the  subjects  which  have  been  so  long  discussed  among 
us — on  banks  and  banking,  on  the  excess  of  commerce  and  spec- 
ulation, on  the  State  debts,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  them,  on 
the  sub-Treasury,  as  it  has  been  called,  or  the  Independent  Treas- 
ury, as  others  have  denominated  it.  I  propose  now  to  deal  with 
none  of  these  points.  So  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  affect 
the  merits  or  character  of  the  Administration,  they  have,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  been  passed  upon  by  the  country ;  and  I  have  no  iis^ 
position  to  reargue  any  of  them.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  enter  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  what,  in  relation  to  all  these  things,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  their  decision  in  the  late  election.  It  appears,  however,  thus 
far,  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  nation  to  change  the  Administration 
of  the  Oovemmeot.  All  I  purpose  at  this  time  to  do  is,  to  present 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  finances,  speaking  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  only,  without  recurring  to  the  past,  or  speculating 
as  to  the  future.  Yet  I  suppose  that  some  proper  forecast,  some 
disposition  to  provide  for  what  is  before  us,  naturally  mixes  itself  up, 
in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  with  all  inquiries  of  this  sort. 

In  this  view,  I  shall  submit  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  Message  of 
the  President ;  but  I  deem  it  necessary  to  preface  what  I  shall  say 
wUb  some  few  pr^voaiciary  lemarks. 
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And,  first,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  questioo  whether  or 
not  unfounded  or  erroneous  impressions  are  communicated  to  the 
people  by  that  document,  in  several  respects.  In  this  point  of  view 
I  first  notice  what  the  President  says  in  the  eighth  page.  He  there 
represents  it  as  the  great  distinctive  principle  —  the  grand  diflerence 
in  the  characters  of  our  public  men  —  that  of  one  class  of  them  it 
has  been  the  constant  object  to  create  and  to  maintain  a  public  debt, 
and  with  another  to  prevent  and  to  discharge  it*  This  I  consider 
as  an  unfounded  imputation  on  those  who  have  conducted  the  Gov- 
ernment of  thb  countrv.  The  President  says  *^  he  has  deemed  this 
brief  summary  of  our  fiscal  afiairs  necessary  to  the  due  performance 
of  a  duty  specially  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  Ck>nstitutJon.  It  will 
serve  also  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  principles  by  which  he  has 
been  guided  in  reference  to  two  contested  pomts  in  our  public  pol- 
icy, which  were  earliest  in  their  development,  and  have  been  more 
important  in  their  consequences  than  any  that  have  arisen  under  our 
system  of  government :  he  alludes  to  a  national  debt  and  a  National 
mnk."  About  a  National  Bank  I  have  nothing  at  present  to  say ; 
but  here  it  is  officially  announced  to  us  that  it  has  been  a  great  con- 
tested question  in  the  country  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  a 
national  debt,  as  if  there  were  public  men  who  wished  a  national 
debt,  to  be  created  and  perpetuated  for  its  own  sake !  Now,  [  sub* 
mit  it  to  the  Senate,  whether  there  has  ever  existed  in  the  country 
any  party,  at  any  time,  which  avowed  itself  in  favor  of  a  national 
debt,  per  ae,  as  a  thing  desirable  ?  Does  the  history  of  the  past 
debts  contracted  by  the  Grovemment  lay  the  least  foundation  for 
^ny  such  assertion  ?  The  first  national  debt  we  have  had  was  the 
loan  negotiated  in  Holland,  by  John  Adams!  None,  I  presume, 
ever  doubted  the  policy  of  such  a  loan,  in  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Then  there  came  the  debt  contracted  for 
the  pay  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
or  rather  by  the  countiy  through  that  Congress.  Next  were  the 
debts  incurred  during  the  war  by  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  the  war.  Provision  was  made  for  dischargmg  these  debts 
as  the  cost  of  our  Revolution :  can  any  body  object  to  a  debt  like 
this?  Of  the  same  character  were  the  loans  made  by  Government 
to  carry  on  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  These  are  the  princi- 
pal national  debts  we  have  ever  contracted,  and  I  cannot  bat  think 
it  singulariy  unfortunate  that  what  looks  so  much  like  an  impatation 
on  those  who  authorized  these  loans  should  come  fiora  the  head  of 
an  Administration  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  thefir$t  that  fuu  ever 
commenced  a  national  debt  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 

And  now  to  proceed  to  the  actual  state  of  the  finances. 

The  Message,  though  it  does  not  call  the  obligations  of  the  Grov- 
emment a  national  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  in  the  strong* 
est  terms  against  a  national  debt,  yet  admits  that  there  are  Treasury 
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notes  outstanding,  and  bearing  mtetest,  to  the  amount  of  ftur  and  a 
half  millions ;  and  I  see,  connected  with  this,  other  important  and 
leading  truths,  very  necessary  to  be  considered  by  those  who  wouM 
look  out  beibrehand  that  they  may  provMe  for  the  future. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  importance  is,  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Ciovemment  during  the  term  of  the  present  Administration  have 
greatly  exceeded  its  income.  I  shall  not  now  aigiie  the  question 
whether  these  expenditures  have  been  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
necessary  or  unnecessary.  I  am  looking  at  the  facts  in  a  financial 
view,  purely  — and  I  say  that  during  the  last  four  years  the  public 
expenditurt  htu  exceeded  the  public  income  at  the  rate  o/sevek 
NtLuoNs  or  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM.  Tbis  is  easily  demonstrated. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  first  year  of  this  presidential  term, 
in  January,  1837,  there  was  in  the  Treasury  a  balance  of  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  was  reserved  fiom  distribution  by  what  has 
usually  been  called  the  Deposit  Act.  The  intention  of  Congress 
was  to  reserve  five  millions  only  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  an  uncer* 
tainty  which  attended  the  mode  of  efibcting  this  result,  the  Secra- 
caiy,  in  his  cdculations,  wishing  to  be,  at  least,  on  the  safe  side,  it 
turned  out  that  the  sum  actually  reserved  was  six  millions.  Here, 
then,  was  this  amount  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  of  January,  1837. 
Events  occurred  during  that  year  which  induced  Congress  to  mod- 
ify the  deposit  act,  so  as  to  bring  back  again  into  the  Treasury  the 
fiwrth  instalment  of  the  sum  to  b«  deposit  with  the  States,  which 
amounted  to  nine  millions.  I  find,  further,  from  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
that,  for  the  stock  for  the  United  States  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  for  which  bonds  had  been  given  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania,  which  bonds  are  now  paid, 
there  have  been  received  eight  millions.  Now,  Sir,  these  are  all 
items  of  a  preexisting  fund,  no  part  of  which  has  accrued  since  Jan- 
uary, 1837. 

To  these  I  may  add  the  outstanding  Treasury  notes  running  on 
interest,  (four  and  a  half  millions ;)  and  the  whole  Sanns  an  aggre- 
gate of  tweniy^seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  of  surplus,  in 
addition  to  the  current  revenue,  which  have  been  expended  in  three 
and  a  half  or  four  years  —  excepting,  of  course,  what  may  remain 
ID  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  that  term.  Here,  then,  hass  the  (Sov- 
emment  been  expending  money  at  the  rate  of  neariy  eight  millions 
per  annum  beyond  its  income.  What  state  of  things  is  that  ?  SufH 
pose  it  should  go  on.  Does  not  every  man  see  that  we  have  a  vast 
debt  immediately  before  us? 

But  b  this  all  ? — is  this  all  ?    I  am  inclined  tt>  think  that,  in  one 

respect  at  least,  it  is  not  all.     The  Treasury,  I  think,  has  not  duly 

distinguished,  in  reference  to  one  important  branch  of  its  administra- 

tioo,  between  Treasury  fonds  proper,  and  a  trust  fund,  set  apart  by 
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titaiy  8tipulatk»»  ta  \»  idTQSIed  ior  d)«.  beofifit  Qf  ceitak  UnSmi 
liikes.  i  ^y  the  Treasury  baa  tak»Q»  as  hejongtog  to  ibo  Gov^ior 
nnit,  that  which  properly  beloiifB  to  a  Uim  Ikt^  ^bkk  Uie  Gov- 
ernment engaged  to  invesi  io  pennaoeot  slacks,  for  ^  bfoiefiil  ef 
certain  Indian  tribes.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  look  a  little  into 
these  trust  &indsu  By  our  Ijreety  with  the  Chickasa vs,  the  fKft^e^ 
of  the  sales  of  the  ktnda  ceded  to  thei  United  Stalea  by  ifa^l  titbo^ 
were  to  be  invested  lo  pannaaeal.  slooks»  S»  tb9  use  of  the  mem* 
fae»  of  that  tribe.  At  the  date  of  the  last  communication  which  1 
(find,  from  the  Tieasury,  the  amount  leceived  ea  these  sale$  was 

fd,498,00a  06.  Bonds  had  beep  purchaa»l  lo  die  amount  of 
I,9d4,l41  03;  but  as  some  of  these  bonds  weie.  pwdbasei  at 
iBtesabove  par,  the  sums  vested  ia  them  amounted  to  $9/)S8,678  54. 
lUs  would  leave  a  balance  of  $969,000  uftmvested  at  that  time ; 
aad  the  Secretary  informs  us  that  the  portion  of  it  wUeh  had  been 
leoetved-from  the  land  offices  had  been  **  mised  up  in  the  general 
huAJ*  Here,  then,  ia  one  item  of  trust  money  ^^mooey  not  our 
own  -^  which  has  been  Buxed  up  with  eur  owe  mQD^»  and  leceived 
as  part  of  the  avaikble  funds  of  the  Treasury.  The  stocks  puf^ 
chased  for  the  Chickasawa  appear  to  he  aa  ibllaws;-p* 


1  do! 


paifaUe, 


Philtuklphia, 
io. 


Tre«*oror'B  office^Teti. 
I       do.  dOb    da. 


PhoHiix  Bank,  N.  T. 

do.       dp.       do.    , 
Union  Bank,  N,Ocl«hiv 
Coounereial  Bank,  dod 
Now  Yorji,  .    .    .    , 


I«t  Jtntnry  add  Juljr,      . 

(Ut.  dik  4     t 

^lit  .fiicttiai^  ttnd  JuJjf,  . 

do.  do. 

lit  Monda]^  May  and  Nor. 

dA  do.  do^ 

lat  Moudaj  J  una  and  Boch 

do,  d^H  do- 

Lii  JanMiJ  and  lat  Jui^^ 


3  Ohio 

I  Md.  Bftiymoro, 


do. 
do, 
do, 


8tb  r^bruftry  and  AufvfK  M  SUft< 
do.  do.        .  1849. 

do.  do.        .  ISH. 

lat  Jaonai]!,  and  quarterly,  •  187QL 


TimM  rt- 


Mat0 


1653. 
J  861. 


1BS7. 


1S56. 


AoMUiit  of  Sioek  fbr  Chickaa«wa, 


$im 


3^,000 
I  £,1)00 
50,000 


T^M^ 


|itta,Ooa«0 


UhDOO  00 


500,000  00 

leuooa  00 

41^  DO 

too/ioo  00 
so,oai  80 

18,000  00 

msasjt 

6,149  57 


$1,994,141  ii 


As  a  matter  of  aooognt  and  hook-^keeping,  this  might  be  thoi^ht 
eoneett,  or  it  might  w>i ;  but  I  think  it  would  have  b^ea  better  to 
keep  a  separate  account  for  iuods  thus  held  in  trustt  as  every  private 
individual  does,  who  is  made  a  trustee  for  the  ioterests  of  others^ 
If  the  facts  are  as  1  have  gathered  froiD  the  report  suUnitted  to  Qm- 
gvess,  here  are  three  or  four  huqdred  thousand  dollais  of  the  trust 
Ru)d  not  iQveatf^and  which  renoain  vet  to  be  invested  ibr  the  ben^ 
efit  of  these  Incbau.  trihea.  A9  to  the  rates  at  w^iich  tbea?i  hood? 
were  purebased,  I  find  it  M^  that  qm  '^  k>t"  of  Alahw^  booi)^ 
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tr&s  taken,  March  31,  18S6,  at  4i  per  cml.  premium;  oAen, 
immediately  afler,  at  4;  olhers,  in  May,  at  3i;  and  othen,  n 
March,  1837,  at  1  per  ceni.  off.  Tennessee  bonds  were  parcbas«d 
at  par;  Ohio  bonds  at  W^xg  advance ;  pan  of  the  Maryland  bonds 
at  3  per  cent,  off,  part  at  1  per  cent  ofi,  and  part  at  14-^  advanoe* 
So  much  for  the  investment  under  the  treaty  with  the  Chicka*- 
saws.  But  we  have  other  treaties  presenting  a  more  important  case* 
We  have  treaties  with  eight  tribes  of  Indians,  by  wUch  treaties  thd 
United  States  stipulated  to  invest  the  amounts  agreed  to  be  paid  fa 
the  lands  ceded  by  them  in  State  stocks.  Take,  for  exam^,  the 
stijpulation  in  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
article  of  the  treaty  is  in  these  words :  -^ 

<*  Art  %  In  consideration  of  the  cession  contained  in  the  precedisffarti- 
clc^  the  United  States  acree  to  the  following  stipulations  on  their  part :  First, 
to  invest  the  sum  of  (300,000  in  such  safe  and  profitable  State  stocks  as  the 
President  may  direct,  and  to  pay  to  the  chieft  and  braves  as  aforesaid,  anm- 
ally,  forever,  an  income  of  not  less  than  five  per  eenL  thereoik'' 

The  stipulations  in  the  other  treaties  are  substantially  the  same. 
The  whole  amount  thus  agreed  to  be  invested  for  the  eight  tribes, 
by  treaties,  mostly  entered  into  in  the  Tears  1837  and  1838,  is 
^S,580,100.  This  appears  fiom  the  foUowing  statement,  whwh  I 
find  in  the  documents:  — 


the 
in 


wing  TnbeSf  m  Ueu  qfifwuting  (he 


€!ongre$$  to  ptqf 
'  6y  Me  TVndiet, 


JVIMMl  ^  TiWCJ* 


to  b4  ituftsttd  m 


Ud    Ay 


Ottawas  and  Chippewas, 
Osages, ...... 


Delawares, 

Sioux  of  Mississippi,    .    . 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missisiiippi, 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missdon, . 
Winnebagoes, 

(JveCnlB,   •••••••• 

lowas, 


$300,000 

6d,l5iO 

46,060 

300,000 

200,000 

15^,400 

1,100,000 

asojooo 

157,500 


112,000 
3,456 

3^904 
15,000 
10,000 

7,870 
55,000 
17^500 

7,875 


Resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Resohitionof  the  Sen- 
ate, Jan.  Id,  183a 

Treaty,  1839. 

Treaty,Sept  29,1837. 

Treaty,  Oct  21, 1837. 

Treaty,  Oct  21, 1637. 

Treaty,  N«?,  1, 1837.. 

Treaty,  Nov.  23, 183a. 

Tiea^,  1837. 


t8,560»100 


•131,005 


KIdW,  Sit,  not  one  dollar  of  all  tUs  has  been  invested.  The  verj 
sUitement  wtiich  I  have  ^oted  shows  this.  That  scatement  declares 
Aittt,  instead  of  knresCiDg  this  kr^  sum,  moerding  tt>  caiitt»%  the 
IMled  Scutes  pays  intei^si  upon  ik,  as  upon  a  debt. 
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/  We  are  indebted,  therefore,  to  these  Indians  in  the  whole  amount 
we  agreed  to  pay  for  these  lands,  which  have  been  transferred  to 
m^  surveyed,  put  in  market,  and  large  portions  of  which,  I  suppose, 
have,  ere  this,  been  disposed  of.  We  promised  to  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds for  their  beneBt  —  which  has  not  been  done.  Instead  of 
asking  for  money  wherewith  to  purciiase  these  stocks,  the  Treasury 
has  been  contented  to  ask  for  the  amount  of  interest  only,  holding 
the  United  States  debtors  to  the  Indians,  whereby  a  debt,  to  all 
mtents  and  purposes,  to  the  whole  amount  of  this  trust  fund,  is 
created,  and  is  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  debt  due  by  the 
Government.  I  do  not  say  it  must  be  paid  to-day,  or  tonmorrow  ; 
but  it  is  an  outstanding  debt.  The  Government  is  under  an  un- 
discharged treaty  obligation  to  raise  the  money,  and  with  it  to  buy 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

in  addition  to  all  tliis,  there  will  be  found,  I  have  no  doubt,  a 
heavy  amount  of  outstanding  debts  due  for  public  works,  expenses 
growing  out  of  army  operations  in  Florida,  indemnities  for  Indian 
spoliations  in  the  South  and  West,  and  springing  from  a  variety  of 
other  sources. 

Now,  Sir,  I  agree  with  all  that  is  said  in  the  Message  as  to  the 
great  impolicy,  m  time  of  peace,  of  commencing  a  public  debt ; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  rather  extraordinary  and  inappropriate  in  the 
President  to  admonish  others  against  such  a  measure,  with  all  these 
facts  immediately  before  him.  In  principle,  there  is  no  difference, 
as  to  the  creation  of  a  public  debt,  whether  it  be  by  issuing  stock, 
redeemable  after  a  certain  period,  or  by  issuing  Treasury  notes, 
which  are  renewable,  and  constantly  renewed ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
difference  in  point  of  expediency,  none  can  entertain  any  great 
doubt  which  of  the  two  forms  is  best.  Treasury  notes  are  certain- 
ly not  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 

Now,  we  find  the  existence  of  this  public  debt  as  eariy  as  the 
existence  of  the  present  Administration  itself.  It  began  at  the  called 
session,  in  September,  1837.  From  the  date  of  the  first  Treasury 
note  bill,  m  October,  1837,  there  has  been  no  moment  in  which  the 
Government  has  not  been  in  debt  for  borrowed  money.  The  Sec- 
retaiy  says  it  is  not  expected  that  the  Treasury  notes  now  out  can 
be  paid  off  eariier  than  in  March,  1842.  In  whatever  soft  words 
he  chooses  to  invest  the  matter,  the  sum  and  substance  is  this — 
that  there  must  be  a  new  issue  of  Treasury  notes  before  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  fi-eed  from  embarrassment. 

I  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  roe  that  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  remarks  in  the  Message  are  to  produce  an  erroneous  impres- 
skm.  Here  18  a  series  of  veiy  strong  sentiments  against  a  public 
debt, — against  beginning  a  publk;  debt,  —  and  all  saki  in  face  of 
a  debt  already  begun, — existing  now,  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  create  the  fear  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  veij  large  ooe* 


We  koQw  that  xh^e  vmous  outstanding  oh^gos  ^uuiDot^  or^  at  least, 
vill  not,  be  brought  tqgetber^  and  preaented  in  one  aggregate  sum, 
for  aome  months  to  come.  Is  it  intended  by  this  document  to 
forestall  public  opinion,  90  as,  when  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  a 

riblic  debt,  to  give  to  it  a  date  posterior  to  the  4tb  of  March  next? 
bop9  not.  I  do  not  impute  such  a  design.  So  iar,  however,  as 
I  am  fsoncemed,  I  shall  take  special  good  care  to  prevent  any  such 
Nsult.  I  shall  certainly  recommend  that  there  be  a  new  set  of 
books  opened ;  that  there  be  what  merchants  call  ^'  a  rest ; "  that 
«bat  is  collected  prior  to  March,  1841,  and  what  is  expended  prior 
to  March,  1841,  stand  against  each  other;  so  that,  if  there  shall 
appear  a  balance  in  iavor  of  this  Administration,  jt  may  be  stated ; 
and,  if  the  result  shall  be  that  the  Adnunistration  is  left  b  debt,  let 
that  debt  appear,  and  let  it  be  denominated  ''  The  debt  of  1841," 
and  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for. 

In  one  or  two  cttber  respects,  the  Message  is  calculated  to  create 
quite  an  erroneous  impressbn.  In  the  5th  page,  the  President 
speaks  on  the  subbct  of  the  Treasury  notes  in  as  mitigated  a  tone 
83  possible,  and  tells  us,  first,  that  '^  this  small  amoimt  still  outstand- 
bg ''  is  '^  composed  of  such  as  are  not  yet  due."  I  suppose  we  all 
knew  that.  And  then  he  adds  thi^  they  are  '^  leas  by  twenty-three 
niiUioQs  than  the  United  States  b^^e  00  deposit  with  the  States." 
1  9sk  the  Senate,  and  I  would,  if  1  <:ould,  ask  the  President,  whether 
he  means  to  reoommeod  to  Congress  to  withdraw  the  deposits  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  States,  in  order  to  discharge  this  debt  on  Treas- 
ury notes?  Do  the  Administration  look  to  these  deposits  as  a 
iiind  out  of  which  to  discharge,  any  of  the  debts  of  the  Treasury  ? 
I  find  no  recommendation  of  such  a  rneasure.  Why,  then,  were 
these  two  things  connected  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  4ct  that  the 
amount  of  Treasury  notes  is  less  by  tweoty-three  millions  than  the 
amount  deposited  with  the  States,  unless  the  President  means  to 
lecomraend  that  the  latter  sum  shall  be  looked  to  as  a  means  of 
diflcbaiging  the  former.  Does  he  mean  merely  to  inform  Congress 
that  twenty-three  are  less  than  twenty-eight?  If  not,  why  are  the 
two  thus  placed  b  juxtaposition,  and  their  amounts  compared? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Tr^isury  treats  the  matter  b  much  the  same 
way.  He  speaks  of  the  deposits  with  the  States  as  of  funds  in 
the  Treasury.  Ixwk  at  his  report.  In  stating  the  resources  of  the 
Tieasury,  he  mentbns  tbe  twenty-eigbt  milFions  on  deposit  with 
the  States.  What  oan  be  the  purpose  of  sucb  A  statement  ?  When 
a  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  presents  to  the  world  a  statement  of 
the  means  of  his  Department,  it  is  uniyersally  supposed  that  his 
statement  is  confined  to  what  either  exists  in  the  Treasury,  or  is 
Iflcely  to  aocnie  under  the  operatbn  pf  ej^isting  laws.  But  this 
deposit  with  the  States  is  no  more  under  the  control  of  tbe  Treaa- 
ury  than  aay  other  iMoney  b  tb^  country.    He  knows  full  well  tha| 
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an  act  of  Congress  is  as  necessary  to  his  disposal  of  any^part  of 
that  sum,  as  it  is  to  augment  the  rate  of  duties  at  the  custom-house. 
The  Treasury  can  no  more  use  the  deposits  with  the  States,  than 
it  can  lay  a  direct  tax.  What  can  be  the  purpose — the  fair  pur- 
pose—  of  presenting  sums  as  funds  in  the  Treasury,  when  they  are 
not  in  the  Treasury  ?  Or  what  can  be  the  fair  purpose  of  referring 
to  a  fund  as  a  means  of  payment,  when  it  cannot  be  touched,  unless 
the  President  means  to  recommend  to  Congress  to  recall  the  depos- 
its made  with  the  States  ?  That  Congress  can  do,  and  so  it  can 
augment  the  rate  of  duties ;  but,  till  it  does,  those  deposits  are  no 
more  means  in  the  Treasury  than  if  they  belonged  to  another  na- 
tion. The  day,  I  hope,  will  come,  —  I  have  long  desired  it, — 
when  we  shall  see  plain  fact  plainly  stated ;  when  the  reports  of 
our  fiscal  officers  will  deal  less  in  guesses  at  the  future,  and  will  do 
longer  use  forms  and  phrases,  I  will  not  say  which  are  designed  to 
mislead  or  to  mystify,  but  the  result  of  which  b  to  mislead  the  na- 
tion, by  mystifying  the  subject. 

I  said  that  though  the  honorable  Secretary  pretty  clearly  intimates 
that  we  must  resort  to  a  new  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  yet  the  result 
of  all  is,  that,  if  Congress  wish  to  avoid  the  necessity  either  of  in- 
creasing the  duties,  or  of  issuing  new  Treasury  notes,  he  has  a  re- 
source ready  for  them,  viz.,  to  reduce  their  appropriations,  below 
even  his  own  estimates.  This  is  much  like  what  be  told  us  last 
year ;  and  yet,  when  we  did  reduce  our  appropriations  withm  even 
his  estimates,  still  the  Treasury  is  in  want  of  money. 

One  other  remark  is  suggested  by  what  the  President  says  to  us 
on  the  6th  page  of  his  Message.  He  tells  us  tliat  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  the  '*  creauon  of  a  pennanent  debt  by  the  General  Grovem- 
ment,"  and  then  goes  on  to  observe, ''  But,  to  accomplish  so  desira- 
ble an  object,  two  things  are  indispensable ;  first,  that  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Government  be  kept  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
its  founders."  Now,  1  did  suppose  that  this  duty  of  keeping  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  within  the  bounds  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  absolute ;  that  it  was  not  afiected  by  tiroes,  circum- 
stances, or  conditk>n,  but  was  always  peremptory  and  mandatory* 
What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  fixxn  the  President's  language  ? 
If  the  Treasury  is  empty,  you  roust  keep  within  the  Constitulbn. 
And  what  if  it  is  full  ?  Are  you  to  break  its  bounds  ?  to  transcend 
the  Constitution?  I  had  always  thought  we  should  neither  be 
tempted  to  this  by  an  overflowing  Treasury,  nor  deterred,  by  an 
empty  one,  from  taking  such  a  course  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  might  require,  to  fulfil  our  own  duties.  The  duty  of  keep- 
ing within  our  constitutional  limits  is  an  absolute  duty,  existing  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  oonditkxis  of  thmgs.  If  the  Treasury  be  full 
to  overflowing,  we  are  still  to  undertake  nothing,  to  expend  money 
for  nothing,  which  is  not  &irly  widiin  our  power.    And,  if  the 
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Treasury  be  empty,  and  the  public  service  demand  expenditureSi 
such  as  it  18  our  province  to  make,  we  are  to  replenish  the  Treasury. 

There  is  also  an  important  omission  io  the  Message,  to  which  I 
would  call  the  notice  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country.  The 
President  says  the  revenue  has  (alien  off  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  under  two  biennial  reductions  of  the  rate  of  duties  at  th^ 
custom-houses  under  the  law  of  1833.  Be  it  so.  But  do  we  not 
all  know  that  there  is  before  us,  within  a  year,  a  much  greater 
^*  relinquishment,"  (if  that  is  the  term  to  be  applied  to  it,)  and,  withip 
a  year  and  a  half  more,  another  and  the  last  of  these  reductions? 
Do  we  not  see,  then,  from  the  present  existaice  of  a  large  debt, 
and  from  this  further  reduction  of  duties,  (that  is,  if  nothing  shall 
be  done  to  change  the  law  as  it  now  stands,)  that  a  case  is  presented 
which  will  call  for  the  deliberation  and  wisdom  of  Congress,  and 
that  some  effort  will  be  required  to  relieve  the  country  ? 

But  here  b  no  reco  endatton  at  all  on  the  subject  of  revenue. 
No  increase  is  recommended  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  luxuiy, 
such  as  wines  and  silks,  nor  any  other  way  suggested  of  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  the  existmg  debt  Now,  the  result  of  the 
whole  b,  that  the  experience  of  the  President  has  shown  that  the 
revenue  of  the  country  b  not  equal  to  its  expenditure ;  that  the 
Government  b  spending  seven  millions  a  year  oeyond  its  income ; 
and  that  we  are  b  the  process  of  running  right  btoHhe  jaws  of 
debt.  And  yet  there  b  not  one  practical  recommendatbn  as  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt,  or  its  extingubhment ;  but  the  Message  con- 
tents itself  with  general  and  ardent  reqommendations  not  to  create 
a  debt. 

i  know  not  what  will  be  done  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  the  next 
quarter.  I  suppose  the  Secretary's  recommendation  to  issue  Treas- 
ury notes  will  be  followed.  I  should,  myself,  have  greatly  preferred 
a  tax  on  wines  and  silks.  It  b  obvwus  that,  if  thb,  or  something 
like  it,  b  not  done,  the  time  approaches,  and  b  not  far  off,  when 
provbion  must  be  made  by  another  Congress.^ 

I  have  thus  stated  ray  views  of  this  portion  of  the  Message.  I 
think  it  leads  to  what  may  render  an  extra  session  necessary — a 
result  I  greatly  deprecate  on  many  accounts,  especmlly  on  account 
of  the  great  expenditure  with  which  it  will  unavoidably  be  attended. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  those  who  now  have  the  power  in  their 
bands  will  make  such  reasonable  and  adequate  provision  for  the 
public  exigency  as  may  render  the  occurrence  ol  an  extra  session 
unnecessaiy. 

Mr.  Wright  hftying  spoken  is  answer  to  Mr.  Webster's  remarks  of  the  daj 
befora,  Mr.  Webster  replied,  to  the  following  eflfect :  — 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  should  detain  the  Senate  but  a  short  time 
in  answer  to  some  of  the  honorable  member's  remarksj  as  he  had 


veaUy  not  fnet  the  aiguiaent  of  Mr.  W.  yeslwd^f  •  To  begin  wiAf 
tbe  fubject  of  Indiaq  treaties.  The  honorable  member  bad  aai4 
diat  the  fuad  Qunsmg  from  the  sale  of  the  Chickasaw  lands  bad  all 
been  invested  to  witUfi  some  ibrty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars.  He 
fMr.  W.)  bad  founded  what  be  had  said  in  relaMon  to  Ibb  fund  oa 
t|ke  returns  fomished  to  the  Senate,  — *  and,  according  to  that  doci|<- 
ment,  the  balance  uninvested  amounted  to  $ 360,000,  —  but  had 
added  (bat  he  had  heard  that  $  90,000  bad  been  invested  since  the 
date  of  the  returns.  Mr.  W.  had  made  no  complaint  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  fiind  had  been  invested,  aQ  far  as  it  bad  been  invested ; 
and,  if  the  whole  of  it  had  been  invested,  so  much  the  better.  But« 
in  resaj^d  to  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  fbnd  bdpnging  to 
the  Winoebagoes  and  pther  tribes,  and  which,  aocordiQg  to  the 
tareaty,  was  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  those  tribes,  be  asked 
of  the  Senate  whether  Mr.  Wright  had  fairly  met  the  force  of  the 
aigument  be  ba^  advanced,  (if  it  had  any  fofce  to  be  rnQt*)  He 
bi|d  not  eomplained  of  the  treaty,  nor  had  he  charged  the  Admin- 
istration with  any  extravagance  or  want  of  prc3ividence  m  enteriag 
into  it ;  that  was  qot  the  point  i  the  point  was,  that  this  amoupt 
oenstituted  a  dd)ty  for  the  payment  of  wbicb  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  Government  to  provide ;  and  that,  as  such,  it  ought  |p  be  kep( 
before  the  view  of  (Jongreis,  whereas  it  had  beep  kept  entirely  out 
of  sight  That  was  his  point.  The  honorable  member  admitted 
that  it  was  a  debt,  but  contended  that  it  was  not  tp  be  reckoned  as 
a  portion  of  the  public  national  debt.  If,  by  this,  the  honorable 
member  meant  to  say  that  this  amount  formed  no  part  of  the  debt 
arising  from  borrowed  money,  unquestionably  he  was  right;  but 
still  it  was  a  national  debt ;  the  natkw  owed  this  moqey ;  and  it 
entered  necessarily,  as  one  important  item  or  element,  into  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Government.  The  honoca- 
ble^nember  had  asked,  if  this  were  so,  why  such  a  statement  ought 
not,  in  like  manner,  to  include  the  Indian  annuities.  They  were 
included,  in  effect.  Did  not  the  annual  report  finora  the  Depart- 
ment always  state  the  amount  of  those  annuities  as  part  of  |he  ex- 
penditures for  which  Congress  was  to  provide  ?  Are  they  not 
always  in  the  estimates  ?  So  the  member  asked  why  |he  pensbns 
were  not  to  be  included.  The  same  answer  might  be  m^de.  The 
amount  of  that  expenditure,  also,  was  annually  laid  before  Congress, 
and  it  was  provided  for  as  other  demands  on  the  Government.  He 
had  not  complained  of  this  amount  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
Indian  debt;  he  himself  had  never  opposed  these  trei^ties*  All 
1  e  had  contended  for  was,  that,  as  an  amount  to  be  provided  for,  it 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  if  it  had  consisted  of  bor- 
rowed money;  it  was  a  demand  which  Congress  was  bound  to 
meet.  In  any  general  view,  therefore,  of  the  liabUities  of  the 
Government,  was  there  one  element  of  those  liabilities  which  could 
with  noore  truth  and  justice  be  inserted  than  this  ? 
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He  (Mr.  W.)  had  said  that  he  commended  the  aigument  of  the 
President  in  opposition  to  a  national  debt ;  and  he  should  be  quite 
unwilling  to  have  it  supposed  that  any  thing  he  said  could  be 
wrested  (he  did  not  charge  that  it  had  been  intentionally  so  wrested) 
to  favor  the  idea  of  a  public  debt  at  all.  But  he  must  still  insist 
that  the  language  employed  by  the  Pre^dent  on  the  8th  page  of 
his  Message  did  refer  to  past  political  contests  in  this  country,  and 
did  hold  out  the  idea  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government, 
in  the  political  contests  which  had  agitated  the  country,  there  had 
been  some  men  or  some  parties  who  were  in  favor  of  the  creation 
and  continuance  of  a  public  debt,  as  part  of  their  policy ;  and  this 
be  (Mr.  W.)  had  denied.  The  idea  in  the  Message  was,  not  that 
there  were  certain  great  interests  in  the  country  which  were  always, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  in  favor  of  such  a  debt,  on  account  of 
the  advantHges  derivable  from  it  to  themselves,  as  the  honorable 
member  has  argued  to^lay.  If  the  President  had  stated  this,  as  it 
had  now  been  stated  in  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member,  no- 
body could  have  taken  any  exception  to  it.  But  that  was  not 
what  the  Message  did  say.  The  point  of  objection  was,  that  the 
Message  charged  this  fondness  for  a  national  debt  upon  some  one 
of  the  parties  which  had  engaged  in  the  past  pdiucal  strifes  of  the 
country,  and  had  represented  it  as  a  broad  and  general  ground  of 
distinction  between  parties ;  that  one  was  the  advocate  of  a  national 
debt,  as  of  itself  a  good|  and  the  other  the  opponent  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  debt.  This  he  regarded  as  an  imputation  wholly  un- 
founded ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  he  had  objected  to  that 
portion  of  the  Executive  eommunication.  No  facts  m  our  history 
warranted  the  allegation.     It  was  mere  assumption. 

Mr.  W.  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had,  when  beibre  up,  omitted 
one  important  item,  in  statii^  the  amount  of  expenditures,  under 
the  exbting  Administration,  beyond  the  accruing  revenue,  which 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  public  view.  If  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  in 
error,  the  honorable  member  would  put  him  right.  In  March, 
1836,  a  law  had  passed,  postponing  the  payment  of  certain  revenue 
bonds,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fire  at  New  York,  for  three, 
fixir,  and  five  years.  The  great  mass  of  these  postponed  bonds  had 
fallen  due,  and  bad  been  received  into  the  Treasury,  since  the 
present  Administratbn  bad  come  into  power.  The  total  amount 
was  about  six  millions  of  dollars.  This  being  so,  then  the  whole 
amount  of  expenditure,  over  and  above  the  accruing  revenue,  would 
amount  to  thirty-four  millions,  or  thereabouts,  and  would  thus  give 
an  annual  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  of  eight  and  a  half 
wnQions  a  year;  and  he  insisted,  again,  that,  looking  at  the  matter 
in  a  purely  financial  view,  —  looking  at  the  comparative  proportion 
of  liabilities,  and  of  means  to  discharge  them,  when  the  President 
found  an  excess  of  the  former  continumg  for  four  years,  at  the  rate 
Tou  m.  71 
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of  e^^  >atul  a  hdfmKom  per  caiMm^  and  (fid  not  pftrticulaiize 
my  one  branch  df  expenditure  ki  which  a  cob^dembte  practioal 
dedacibn  could  be  made,  (unless  so  for  as  it  might  take  place  in 
the  pension  lln,  by  the  gradual  decease  of  the  pensioners,) — and 
when  he  proposed  ho  new  measure  as  a  means  of  replenishing  the 
dxhrnnted  Treasury,  —  the  question  for  Congress  and  for  the  nation 
to  consider  wvs^  whether  this  was  a  course  safe  to  be  pursued  in 
relation  to  our  fiscal  concerns.  Was  it  ^ise,  provident,  and  states- 
teatilike? 

There  w^s  another  point  in  wMch  (Mr.  W.  said)  the  honorable 
member  from  New  Yoifc  had  entirely  misapprehended  him.  He 
(Mr.  Wr^ht)  had  said  that  Mr.  W.  appeared  to  desire  to  avoid, 
as  a  tsritical  and  dehcade  subject,  the  question  of  the  tariff;  or, 
rather^  had  comBlained  that  this  Administration  had  not  taken  it 
n|p.  Now,  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  not  said  a  word  about  the  tariff,  far* 
fher  than  to  state  that  another  great  reduction  was  immediately  ap- 
proaching in  the  rate  of  duties,  of  which  the  Message  took  no 
notioe  whatever ;  while  it  did  not  fail  to  refer  to  two  reductions 
wUcfa  had  heretofore  taken  place.  What  be  (Mr.  W.^  bad  said 
on  the  subject  of  imposing  new  duties  for  revenue,  had  reference 
solely  to  itfiSrf  and  rnnes.  This  had  been  a  delicate  point  with  him 
at  no  lirae^  He  had,  for  a  long  period,  been  always  desirous  to  lay 
SBoh  a  duty  on  silks  and  wines;  and  h  did  appear  to  him  the 
strangest  thmg  imaginable,^- the  strangest  phase  of  the  existing 
sjFstem  of  revenue,  -^  that  we  should  import  so  many  mil^ns  of 
dbSaie'  wordi  of  silks  and  wines  enth^y  free  of  duty,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Oovetnment  had  been  compelled,  by  temporaiy 
loans,  to  keep  itself  in  constant  debt  for  four  years  pa6t.  So  far 
bom  considermg  this  as  a  matter  bf  any  delicacy,  had  the  Senate 
thfe  oonsdmiional  pcfwer  of  originating"  revenue  bills,  the  vei^  fint 
thing  he  should  move,  in  his  place,  would  be  to  lay  a  talc  on  both 
these  articles  of  kxury^ 

Wete  Mr.  W.  to  draw  an  inference  fitM»  the  speech  of  the  hon* 
orable  member,  it  would  be  that  k  lather  seemed  to  be  Us  owa 
opinion,  and  certainly  seemed  also  to  be  that  of  the  President,  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  withdraw  the  whole  or  a  pan  of  the  money 
deposited  with  the  States,  than  to  lay  taxes  on  ^ks  and  wines.  In 
this  opinion  Mr.  W.  did  not  at  all  concur.  If  the  question  were 
between  such  a  withdrawal  and  the  imposition  of  such  a  talc,  be 
should,  without  hesitatk>n,  say,  lay  the  tax,  and  leave  the  money 
with  the  States  where  it  is.  He  was  gready  mistaken  if  sucli  a 
preference  did  not  meet  the  publk;  approbation.  He  was  foar  taxing 
this  enormous  amount  of  twenty  or  thirty  millk)t«  of  foreign 
products  imported  in  a  single  year,  and  all  consumed  in  £e 
country,  and  consumed,  as  articles  of  luxury)  by  the  rich  alone, 
and  for  leaving  the  deposits  in  possesion  of  tiie  States  with  whetti 
they  had  been  placed. 
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Mr.  W.  said  be  believed  be  bad  now  noticed  so  mueh  of  tbe 
bonorable  Senator's  speecb  as  required  a  reply ;  and  be  would  re- 
sume his  seat  with  again  repeating  that  it  bad  been  no  part  of  bis 
purpose  to  ascribe  either  extravagance,  or  the  opposite  virtue,  to 
the  Administration  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands,  or  other  trans- 
actions. That  was  not  his  object,  or  bis  point,  on  this  occasion. 
He  only  wished  to  present  a  true  financial  view  of  the  conditbn  of 
our  affairs,  and  to  show  that  our  national  debt  was  much  greater 
and  more  serious  than  a  hasty  reader  of  the  President's  li^ssage 
might  be  led,  from  its  perusal,  to  conclude;  and,  however  warmly 
it  admonished  tbe  countiy  against  a  national  debt,  yet  these  admo- 
nitions were  all  uttered  at  a  moment  when  a  national  debt  bad 
abeady  been  begun,  and  begun  in  time  of  peace. 


on  the  date  loThth^  '^'"^P^  t^low  or 
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